


VOICES OVER A BEAM OF LIGHT. Latest in a series of optical maser developments at Bell Telephone Laboratories, this new model is a solid state type using 


a ruby crystal and capable of continuous operation. The optical maser (or ' 


‘laser’’) generates a kind of light beam that may some day transmit telephone 


calls, TV and data. Could conceivably carry far more communications than any radio systemi Also a remarRably precise tool for study of atomic processes: 
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The Constant Search for a Better Way 


Research and oanizetion of the Bell System are vital factors in 


improving your communications services and holding down cost | 


The zest for discovery is a powerful 
factor in the vitality of the Bell 
System and its far-reaching progress 
m communications. 


Today there are more than four 
thousand scientists and engineers at 
sell ‘Telephone Laboratories. They 
sonduct research in behalf of the Bell 
telephone Companies and Western 
tlectric, the manufacturing and 
upply unit of the Bell System. 


Without the close co-operation of 
search, manufacture and operations 
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in one Organization, your telephone 
service would surely cost you more 
and the quality would be less. 

Behind the day-to-day research for 
communications is a program of basic 
scientific research into wholly new 
ideas, principles and materials. 

Out of it have come far-reaching 
discoveries that have brought count- 
less benefits not only to telephone 
users but to many other businesses 
and the defense of the nation. 


It was the basic scientific research 


of the Bell Laboratories that resulted 
in the invention of the transistor, 
one of the biggest technological 
advances of all time. 


The! electronic “brains” that are 
capable of guiding missiles first took 
form in bold adventuring along un- 
known paths by Bell Laboratories 
scientists. 

Telephone research and develop- 
ment, which have brought so much 
to so many, have but touched the 
fringe of still greater progress to come. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Owned by more than two million Americans 
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ON YOUR COMING VACATION CATCH UP ON YOUR READING «e| 
... through a trial membership in the BOOK OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
\ >» 


FOR SELF-APPRAISAL: CHECK THE BOOKS YOU HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY YS 
EAGER TO READ BUT HAVE FAILED TO—THROUGH OVERBUSYNESS 
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‘You may choose Any Three for $1 each... 


BUY THREE ADDITIONAL CLUB CHOICES—AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES—WITHIN A YEAR 
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The Rise ond Fall 
ot the Third Reich 
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by William i Shirer 





431. THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH /y WILLIAM L. 
SHIRER.(Publisher’s 
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520. THE BULL 
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by MARY RENAULT 
(Publisher's retail 
price $4.95) 
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435. TO KILL A 
MOCKINGBIRD by 
HARPER LEE. (Pub- 
lisher's retail price 
$3.95) 
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467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
—1960 by THEO- 
DORE H. WHITE 
(Publisher's retail 
price $6.95) 





522. CITIZEN 
HEARST y W. A. 
SWANBERG., Illus- 
trated. (Publisher's 
retail price $7.50) 


(Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


"A major achievement by an 
American writer in whom we 


may all take pride." 
—CLIFTON FADIMAN 
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463. THE EDGE OF 
SADNESS by EDWIN 
O'CONNOR. (Pub- 
lisher’s retail price 


$5) 





543. SCOTT FITZ- 
GERALD by AN- 
DREW TURNBULL 
Illus. (Publisher's 
retail price $5.95) 





487. THE SHORT 
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485.INSIDE EUROPE 
TODAY by JOHN 


NESTHEMINGWAY GUNTHER. 1962 re- 
(Publisher's retail vised ed. (Publish- 
price $6) er's retail price 
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500. THE AGE OF 
REASON BEGINS 
by WILL and ARIEL 
DURANT. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail 
price $10) 
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LEWIS by MARK by Joy 
SCHORER. Illustrated Illus. 
(Publisher's retail 
price $10) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial 
A Sagie is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 
that you can really keep yourself from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s unique Book-Dividend system, 
through which members can regularly 
receive valuable library volumes—at a 
small fraction of their price—simply by 
buying books they would buy anyway. 
The offer described here really repre- 
sents “advance” Book - Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the three 
books you engage to buy later. 


* The three books you choose 
from those offered on this page will be 


sent immediately and you will be billed 
$1.00 for each volume (plus a small 
charge for postage and handling). 


* If you continue after this trial 
you will receive, with every Club 
choice you buy, a Book-Dividend Cer- 
tificate. Each certificate, together with 
a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can be 
redeemed for a valuable Book-Divi- 
dend which you may choose from a 
catalog of more than a hundred fine 
library volumes whose publishers’ re- 
tail prices now average $7. Since the in- 
auguration of the Book-Dividend sys- 
tem, $270,000,000 worth of books (re- 
tail value) has been earned and received 
by Book-of-the-Month Club members 
through this profit-sharing plan. 
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ADAMSON 
s. (Publisher's 
retail price $5.95) 
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GAVIN MAXWELL _lisher’s retail price 
Illus. (Publisher's $5.95) 
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price $7.50) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club® and send me the three books whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00.* I agree to pur- 
chase at least three additional monthly Selections—or alter- 
nates—during the first year I am a member. The price* will 
never be more than the publisher’s price, and frequently 
less. I have the right to cancel my membership any time 
after buying three Club choices (in addition to those in- 
cluded in this introductory offer). After my third purchase, 
if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate 
with every Selection—or alternate—I buy. Each certificate, 
together with a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can be re- 
deemed for a Book-Dividend® which I may choose from a 
wide variety always available. PLEASE NOTE: Whenever two 
or more books are offered together at a special combined 
price, as they occasionally are, such a purchase is counted 
as a single book in earning Book-Dividend Certificates and 
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in fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club 
choices. 


+A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


MR. 


MISS 


Address 


Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually 
priced* slightly higher and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 
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by BRUCE 
CATTON. Maps 
(Publisher's retail 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Se years ago this September, Winston 
Churchill, in a speech at Zurich, Switzerland, 
called upon his fellow Europeans to “‘build a kind 
of United States of Europe.” A regional organiza- 
tion pulling together the war-torn nations would 
enable “this turbulent and mighty continent” to 
“take its proper, rightful place with other great 
groupings and help to shape the destinies of man.” 
It was a noble Churchillian effort, a grand design 
for the future. Embedded in it was a recognition 
that at long last there must be a “‘partnership 
between France and Germany” to end the antag- 
onisms which had cost so many so much. 


Churchill then was out of office. And when he 
returned to the prime ministership in 1951, the 
dream of the Zurich speech had been forgotten. It 
seemed that the theme he himself had written for 
the final volume of his great war series did indeed 
apply: “How the great democracies triumphed, 
and so were able to resume the follies which had so 
nearly cost them their life.” 


Others took up what Churchill abandoned. An 
American, Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
proposed in a Harvard speech the vast recovery 
plan which was to bear his name. But too often 
forgotten is the fact that Marshall proposed that 
Europe itself take the initiative in a program which 
should be a joint one, agreed to by a number of 
European nations, if not all. And because in 
mid-1947 Marshall had not yet despaired of con- 
tinuing the wartime Soviet-American cooperation, 
he spoke of all of Europe ‘‘up to the Urals.” 


Stalin sent Molotov to Paris to take a look at 
what Marshall was proposing. But Molotov, in 
. one of the critical decisions of the post-war world, 
walked out. The Marshall Plan became a Western 
program, and the division of Europe was complete 
once the rival regimes were established in Ger- 





on the World Today 


many and the creation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization followed the Communist 
coup d’état in Czechoslovakia. 


The Marshall Plan, which of course included 
Britain, created a great post-war spirit of coopera- 
tion among the western Europeans. Ernest Bevin, 
then Britain’s Labor Foreign Secretary, was a 
leader both in responding to Marshall’s economic- 
aid offer and in creating NATO out of the initial 
Brussels Treaty Organization, in which Britain, 
France, and the Benelux nations were first joined 
militarily. But in 1950 another Laborite, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, declared that “participation in a 
political federation, limited to Western Europe, is 
not compatible either with our Commonwealth 
ties, our obligations as a member of the wider 
Atlantic community or as a world power.” 


What Cripps was then declining to join — and 
Tories as well as Laborites almost overwhelmingly 
agreed with him — was the dream which came 
largely from the minds of two Frenchmen: Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman and economic expert 
Jean Monnet. Schuman is dead, but Monnet 
today is recognized as the father of the movement 
for creation of a United States of Europe. 


From Six to Nine? 


Britain in 1950 made a fateful choice not to 
join in creating a united Europe, but in 1961 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan took the first 
step to reverse the process. He did so by applying 
for British membership in the Common Market, 
the economic union of France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg (‘the 
Six”), which not only has contributed greatly to 
the western European economic boom but which 
has given the incentive for the Kennedy trade 
expansion act, now before the Congress, as the 
American technique for dealing with it. 
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Hurry call or hurricane — prompt, 


essential part of the value General 


The service problem may be as simple as odd noises 
in a washer after accidentally “bathing” a doll. Or 
it may be as complex as restoring heavy equipment 
after a hurricane. 

Whatever the problem, the people of General 
Electric are constantly striving to pioneer new 
approaches to service. 

Take service on major appliances. General Elec- 
tric has established factory-operated appliance 
service centers in 69 metropolitan areas. If you 
were to call one of these centers today, you might 
well be pleasantly surprised. For one thing, it’s you 
who determine the priority of your service call. If 
you need service the same day, a service truck will 


be dispatched by radio to your home. If the next 
day 1s more convenient for you, you’ll be given a 
definite 4-hour period during which to expect the 
call. Currently 85% of the promised calls are being 
completed within the agreed-upon time period. 
What’s more, your serviceman will most likely be 
able to do the job in one stop. His truck is scientif- 
ically stocked with over 600 most needed parts... 
enabling him to deliver single-trip service on 91% 
of all calls. 

Or take electrical housewares like toasters and 
irons. There are 30 new General Electric house- 
wares service centers already in operation in major 
cities...and 14 more are opening this year. In 





efficient service Is an 


Electric strives to deliver 


most cases a product can be dropped off for repair 
in the morning and picked up that afternoon. 
Customers in industry and defense have access 
to the 1,400 technical representatives of the Instal- 
lation and Service Engineering Department. These 
field service engineers cover the world to provide 
expert help in designing, installing, and maintain- 
ing complex equipment. Industry and defense cus- 
tomers are also served — around the clock — by 57 
General Electric Service Shops, staffed with 3,600 
engineers and technicians. When disaster hits an 
area, General Electric speeds the restoration of 
business and community life by dispatching repair 
teams... from all parts of the country if need be. 





The record of supplying satisfactory service 
isn’t perfect...and probably never can be. But 
General Electric people are constantly working to 
improve it. 

Striving to give extra service every time is only 
one of many ways in which the 250,000 men and 
women of General Electric are putting the accent 
on value... value that starts in the hearts and 
minds of dedicated people. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL QA ELECTRIC 


Report on Washington 





Thus 1962 is a year of decision of tremendous 
importance. If Britain does join the Six in the 
Market, at least two other NATO nations, Den- 
mark and Norway, will join, and the Six will be- 
come the Nine, a vast market with a population 
greater than that of the United States. There are 
a number of problems involved in this expansion, 
chiefly what to do about the neutrals whose eco- 
nomic lives are so bound up with the Nine — 
Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, and Portugal. But 
their problem can be solved only after the British 
problem is solved. 


This spring the world began to hear rumbles 
from both Paris and Bonn, reflections of doubt 
about British membership. Suddenly (though the 
fact had been known before to those who had paid 
attention) British membership in the Common 
Market seemed to be in doubt; the unification of 
Europe was in doubt; indeed, the unity of the 
Atlantic community, the core of the free world, 
was in doubt. 


To understand this, one must realize that the 
term “‘European unity” has both an economic and 
a political connotation. And the rub lies in the 
latter. Initially, the pro-Europeans sought politi- 
cal unity. A critical but unsuccessful move was 
the European Army scheme to bind inextricably 
together the forces of France and Germany with 
the others. But in the end a suspicious French 
Assembly in the Fourth Republic rejected EDC 
despite the most persistent American prodding. 


It was then that Monnet and his allies fell back 
to the economic field. The Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and, later, Euratom helped produce the 
Treaty of Rome, the basic document of the Com- 
mon Market. Gradually, by this device, an eco- 
nomic entity was to be created. Implied were the 
eventual and logical creation of such things as a 
common currency and, finally, some form of 
common Parliament. 


De Gaulle’s pride 


Paradoxically, General de Gaulle’s coming to 
power both helped and hindered the development. 
De Gaulle accepted the Common Market, finding 
it much to the aid of his own aim of revitalizing the 
anachronistic French economy. But he, too, real- 
ized its political implications, and these he has 


resisted. For, as he sees it, continental western 
Europe should be founded on an inseparable 
Franco-German tie, with French leadership of a 
grouping of nation-states, 


De Gaulle has invested billions of francs to 
create his own nuclear weapons capability, certain 
in his own mind that this attribute of power 
would show beyond doubt that France was the 
obvious leader of the Six. He denies that he wants 
the Six to be a third force, separate from and 
balanced between America and Russia. He 
sought with both Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy to create a directoire to run the free world — 
America, Britain, and France, the three nations 
with their own nuclear weapons. But both Presi- 
dents rejected this approach, and both refused to 
help him in creating his own nuclear force. 


The issue of sovereignty 


Early this year De Gaulle sought to settle, in 
advance of possible British membership in the 
Market, the political future of western Europe as a 
Europe of sovereign nation-states with only the 
minimal contributions to supranationalism neces- 
sary to make economic union work. He was 
balked by all the other five of the Six for varying 
reasons. The British, though they want no more 
diminution of sovereignty than does De Gaulle, 
do want to be in on the negotiations. The Dutch 
want to move toward supranationalism, and they 
do not want De Gaulle to clamp upon the Six 
for all time his own concept of a united Europe. 


Adenauer has been far more of a supranation- 
alist than De Gaulle; he fought for the European 
Army scheme, and he has subdued those German 
leaders who wanted to limit European unity to 
economics alone. Yet he has had to give ground 
to De Gaulle, and he has done so. Then, this 
spring, as President Kennedy pressed for negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union over Berlin, Adenauer 
has found himself torn between the two pillars of 
his policy — the Franco-German rapprochement and 
the Bonn-Washington tie. 


In the row over the Berlin negotiations, with 
Adenauer suspicious of what Kennedy might be up 
to, the Germans have moved closer to De Gaulle. 
Adenauer reached the point of declaring that “the 
question of the political union of Europe has to be 
solved this summer; there is no other way.” In 
other words, he seemed to be saying that De 
Gaulle’s prescription must be accepted before 
Britain joins the Market. 


The United States found itself caught in a most 
difficult position. The President is convinced that 
the East-West dialogue with the Soviet Union 
must continue, that indeed there is no other 
way to keep the world from war. He is convinced 


Eating Need Not Be 
A Problem For Chemists 


We dairymen certainly believe there is much that 
is favorable to be said about the efforts being made 
to encourage the people of this country to select 
their foods on the basis of providing a daily diet that 
is well balanced in terms of good nutrition. However, 
it seems to us that some people tend to carry this 
idea to unnecessary extremes. 


Judging by some of the more rabid food and drug 
advertising appearing these days, it would appear 
that we are all expected to take courses in chemistry, 
and perhaps physics as well, in order to select what 
we are supposed to eat. 


If present trends continue, we may expect our 
favorite waitress in the corner restaurant to be ask- 
ing us if we want our polyunsaturated acids boiled 
or fried, and in what proportion to amino acids do 
we want the lipids. 


The way things are going, we could expect to hear 
the waitress holler back to the kitchen something 
along this line: “Scramble two vials of polyunsatu- 
rated acids with half an ounce of triglycerides. Mix 
in four portions of high grade amino acids, one por- 
tion of all purpose vitamin pills, and make it look 
like a T-bone steak.” 


It’s surely miserable enough to have to read and 
to hear about medicine when one is ill, but we are 
still old-fashioned enough to believe that medicine 
ought to be prescribed by the physicians who have 
spent years being educated in how to care for the 
sick. Medicine-prescribing certainly is not a job for 
food advertisers, and it can certainly prove to be 
disastrous for people who are really ill. Sick people 
need the help of doctors of medicine and ought to 
ignore the pseudo-doctors of bewitching. 


There is no good reason why perfectly healthy 
people should have to be exposed to all these efforts 


to take the joy out of a good meal. This is especially 
bad when so many of the recommendations being 
made these days are nothing more than the latest 
fantastic ideas of food faddists and quacks who 
capitalize on the general public interest in good 
health in order to make a fast buck. Much of the 
information being offered to people today is based 
on research work that is far from conclusive and 
which certainly provides no firm basis for making 
general recommendations about what people should 
be eating or doing. 


The time has certainly arrived when we must 
apply more intelligent appraisal to the kind of in- 
formation which is being passed along to the public 
which is eager to learn what should be done to enjoy 
good health. Health news, in advertising or edi- 
torial form, deserves very careful consideration. 
Misinformation can mislead many people. The mass 
media, to which so many people look for guidance, 
have a very important responsibility to check facts. 


Food processors and distributors also bear this 
same measure of responsibility in the kind of in- 
formation which is presented to the public about 
foods. It would be most unfortunate if the high level 
of good health enjoyed by most people in this coun- 
try today were to be endangered by any more fail- 
ures on the part of food distributors and the mass 
media to be factual. 


We dairymen pledge ourselves to continue our 
support of nutrition research which seeks to provide 
facts, and we further pledge that we will strive to 
present these facts to the American people. 
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Report on Washington 


that the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons is a step toward disaster; 
hence he refused to aid the De 
Gaulle nuclear force. 


But he aiso knows that the effect 
of the Common Market could be 
vastly increased if the Six were to 
become the Nine, with the neutrals 
later somehow associated econom- 
ically, and that the general direction 
of the Nine should be toward politi- 
cal integration. That is why Ken- 
nedy spoke out in mid-May in re- 
sponse to De Gaulle’s increasingly 
intransigent stand. And the Presi- 
dent has made his trade bill, the tool 
for American economic relationships 
with the Six and later the Nine, the 
key legislative proposal in Congress. 


How far Adenauer will go in sup- 
porting De Gaulle in the complex 
maneuvers this summer, no one can 
say. De Gaulle, suspicious of Ken- 
nedy and resentful in his pride and 
search for France’s lost glory, be- 
lieves that France can lead the Six, 
but with Britain in the Nine his 
power would be diminished. Brit- 
ain, he knows, accepts Washington’s 
view of negotiations with the So- 
viets, whereas he and Adenauer 
basically oppose any negotiations. 
Despite all the Paris denials, Wash- 
ington thinks that De Gaulle would 
prefer to keep the British out of the 
Common Market, though he will 
not say so. 


Maemillan in a bind 


Britain, in turn, thus is caught in 
a bind. Macmillan, his political 
power already badly damaged by a 
string of defeats in by-elections to 
Parliament as well as in local elec- 
tions, would have a hard time re- 
versing himself on the Market with- 
out the fall of his government. The 
negotiations are going ahead, but 
the context now is such that the 
terms are likely to become even 
more severe for British membership. 


So far as one can see, there is 
precious little the United States can 
do to help. Indeed, even with the 
new trade legislation, the President 
will have to do some tough bargain- 
ing to establish for the United States 
a healthy economic relationship with 
the Market. 
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Watching all this, of course, is 
Nikita Khrushchev, whose own bloc 
is torn with dissension. Watching, 
too, are the underdeveloped nations 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
for their economic, and thus their 
political, futures are involved in the 
fate of the great argument. 


The pessimists in Washington feel 
that De Gaulle, with Adenauer’s 
help, will in the end keep the British 
out and limit severely the political 
integration of western Europe. But 
the optimists feel that the vast move- 
ment toward togetherness which has 
been gathering power ever since 
Churchill’s words at Zurich sixteen 
years ago is, of itself, far stronger and 
more powerful than any individual, 
even Charles de Gaulle. He may 
produce a temporary setback; the 
British may have to accept highly 
distasteful terms; but in the end, the 
optimists believe, this great move- 
ment toward European unity, to- 
ward closer cohesion within the 
Atlantic community, must and will 
go forward to success. Whatever 
the outcome, 1962 certainly ranks as 
a fateful year of decision. 


Mood of the Capital 


All of the House and a third of the 
Senate are anxious to get away to 
the campaign trail. Yet the legisla- 
tive logjam is immense and likely to 
get worse as the summer heat sears 
Washington. The critical bottleneck 
at the beginning of the session was 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and it still has work to do. 
As summer goes on, the Senate’s 
Finance Committee will be the new 
center of attention. Chairman Harry 
F. Byrd, out of sympathy with prac- 
tically all the legislation before his 
committee, seems to be in no hurry. 


Stuck in Byrd’s committee are the 
trade bill, the medical-care measure, 
the regular extension of corporate 
and excise taxes, and the increase in 
the national debt. Delay is an old 
tactic to defeat unwanted measures, 
and there certainly will be delay in 
the Finance Committee this summer. 
As a result, it is a safe prediction 
that Congress will grow fidgety and 
crotchety, that many a Kennedy 
measure will be mangled or pigeon- 
holed, and that the rush to get home 
— even if there is a post-election ses- 
sion — will produce some unhappy 
products from the legislative mill. 





The only 
complete 

herb and spice 
cookbook! 


Everything you want 
to know about cooking 
with herbs and spices: 
328 superb recipes, 
plus a 48-page “Guide 
to Your Spice Shelf” 
that tells you how to 
use every herb and 
spice. Designed by 
Adrian Wilson and 
delightfully illustrated 
by Alice Harth. 

$6.50 at your nearest 
bookstore, or send us 
the coupon below. 


LANE BOOK COMPANY, 
Department A, 
Menlo Park, California 


O Gentlemen: Send me_______copies of The Spice Islands Cook Book. 
Bill me $6.50 each (plus postage and packing) when the book is shipped. 
| will remit within seven days or return the book and owe nothing. 


(J Save money. If you check here and enclose payment we will pay mail- 
ing charge. Return guarantee applies, of course. Amount enclosed 
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THE ZENITH STEREO SYMPHONAIRE 
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Zenith’s exclusive 2-in-1 design enables you to locate the dual 
units up to 15 feet apart for maximum stereo separation, 





- The worlds first 
deluxe 4-speaker 


Stereo FM table radio 
with console tone! 


~ 
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Featuring the Zenith Signalmaster Stereo FM tuner— 


most sensitive, most selective ever in a complete table radio! 


This is the Zenith Stereo Symphonaire. 
There is no other radio like it! For 
Zenith, who pioneered and developed 
the system on which the FCC stand- 
ards for Stereo FM broadcasting are 
based, has now perfected thefirst table 
radio specifically designed to capture 
everything that Stereo FM can provide. 


4-Speaker High Fidelity Sound System. 
Two big 8” deep-cone speakers plus 
two 314” tweeters—not just two 
speakers as in other Stereo FM table 
radios. Zenith mounts these high fi- 
delity speakers in specially-designed 
1014" deep wood cabinets for better 
baffling and finer sound. You hear all 
the rich middle tones and deep bass 
with true fidelity. Special 314” cone- 
type tweeters give you clear treble 
notes to provide the tone quality that 
you expect only from a Zenith. 


Unparalleled Pinpoint Stereo Tuning. 
Optimum stereo selectivity and 
stability with exclusive Zenith de- 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORA- 
sie TION, CHICAGO 39, ILLI- 
NOIS. IN CANADA: 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA 
LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO. The Royalty of 
television, stereophonic high fidelity in- 
struments, phonographs, radios and hear- 
ing aids. 44 years of leadership in 
radionics exclusively. 
*Manufacturer's suggested retail price. 
Slightly higher in various Western and 
Southern areas. 
Prices and specifications subject to change 
without notice. 


signed High-Q “Cup Core” circuitry. 
Six highly selective, wide band 
Tuned IF circuits, not just four, pro- 
vide precision tuning, eliminate con- 
stant resetting for peak signal. 
Zenith “narrow skirt” IF virtually 
eliminates near-by station interfer- 
ence. Three-Gang tuners with sep- 
arate Tuned RF stages for FM and 
AM give better fringe area reception. 


Unparalleled Stereo Separation. No 
fuzzy distortion. Exclusive Zenith 
Stereo FM circuitry gives you clean 
Left and Right Channel response. 
Zenith’s exclusive 2-in-1 Loudness/ 
Stereo Balance Control enables you 
to “fit” the sound to any room. For 
the perfect stereophonic effect, you 
merely turn the inner knob to bal- 
ance the output of both stereo chan- 
nels. You then adjust volume of both 
speaker systems with outer knob. 


Unparalleled Stereo FM Detection. 
Exclusive Zenith Stereo FM “‘detect- 


ZENITH. 


ing circuits”? simultaneously detect 
and sample the entire FM signal (not 
just half) to assure finest stereo sepa- 
ration. These stereo circuits are 
turned on automatically (not manu- 
ally), activating the Zenith Stereo 
FM Indicator Light. You know im- 
mediately whenever Stereo FM is þe- 
ing broadcast. 


Unparalleled Interference Rejection. 
Tuned RF Stage, plus exclusive 
Zenith ‘‘noise filter” circuitry, reject 
annoying outside and inside interfer- 
ence. Zenith’s unique “frame grid” 
RF amplification tube improves 
fringe area reception, assures the 
same high quality sound reproduc- 
tion on Stereo FM that you are ac- 
customed to on regular FM radio. 


The Zenith Stereo Symphonaire, 
Model MJ1035, FM/AM-Stereo FM 
radio, in genuine walnut veneers. 
$199.95*—complete! 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 
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The Atlantic Report >. 


A: NO time, perhaps, since Charles de Gaulle 
returned to power four years ago has the political 
situation in France been more perplexing and con- 
fused. This is chiefly due to the ever-widening dis- 
crepancy between official myth and down-to-earth 
reality. On paper, at least, peace returned to 
Algeria with the signing of the cease-fire accords 
at Evian in mid-March; in fact, a smoldering war 
has continued to curse that unhappy land with 
murderous acts of terrorism in the cities and re- 
prisals against French settlers in the hinterland. 


Officially, France is a republic; in practice, it is 
a monarchy governed by an uncrowned king who 
means to rule as well as reign. In theory, France 
is a great power; in reality, the much touted ‘‘inde- 
pendent striking force” is still three or four years 
distant, and in the meantime France’s chief con- 
tribution to the Atlantic alliance has taken the 
negative form of denying its airfields to American 
bombers and its repatriated divisions to General 
Norstad’s command. 


These paradoxes are by no means new. In a 
sense they were endemic in the very genesis of the 
Gaullist regime, simply because the General was 
determined from the outset to rule as single- 
handedly as he could, to disengage France from its 
African connections no matter what, and to play 
the role of a new Bismarck on the diplomatic 
chessboard of Europe. It has taken De Gaulle 
four years to overcome his most embarrassing ob- 
stacles and problems, but he has now reached a 
pinnacle of power and prestige lofty enough to 
open up the prospect of a new paternalistic des- 
potism which is a source of concern even to his 
supporters. 


Obstacles in De Gaulle’s way 


The first of the obstacles blocking the General’s 
path when he returned to power in June, 1958, 
was France’s perilous balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. To cope with this situation, the General 
called on two conservatives, first Antoine Pinay 
and then Wilfrid Baumgartner, to put France’s 
finances back on an even keel. This meant that 
he had to put his own socialistic inclinations into 
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FRANCE 


cold storage while he gave his finance ministers a 
more or less free hand to restore the country to 
solvency — a task in which they succeeded so well 
that France now has gold and dollar reserves in 
the neighborhood of $3 billion. The new Finance 
Minister, the 36-year-old Valéry Giscard d’ Estaing, 
who succeeded Baumgartner last February, is 
more inclined to agree with De Gaulle’s ideas in 
regard to social welfare. 


The second obstacle in the General’s path was 
the man he chose as Premier in December, 1958. 
The choice of Michel Debré, though it seemed a 
strange one to many observers at the time, could 
be justified on the grounds that an overwhelming 
majority of the National Assembly’s deputies had 
been elected in the carpetbagger elections of No- 
vember, 1958, on a wave of patriotic emotionalism 
and to enthusiastic cries of “Algérie Française.” 
Since De Gaulle, despite his marked distaste for 
parliamentary debates, had to deal with the As- 
sembly somehow, it was only logical to choose a 
Premier who had made a name for himself in the 
Senate as an impassioned champion of the French 
Empire and a merciless critic of the methods of the 
Fourth Republic. 


At the same time, the choice tied the General’s 
hands, since Debré was a man with a will of his 
own and was openly hostile to the Algerian rebels 
and their cause. It soon became evident that on 
the subject of Algeria, Debré was speaking with 
one voice and De Gaulle with another — an am- 
biguous situation which certainly contributed to 
the reluctance of the F.L.N. leaders in Tunis to 
negotiate. 


The new Premier 


The Premier whom De Gaulle selected after his 
referendum triumph of last April, Georges Jean 
Raymond Pompidou, is a soft-spoken school- 
teacher from the Auvergne. His dozen years of 
service in the house of Rothschild taught him the 
value of being laconic, pliant, and, when neces- 
sary, flattering — three qualities which the Gen- 
eral, who never forgives criticism, esteems. Pom- 
pidou’s phlegmatic impassivity in the face of Arab 


outbursts and marathon speeches 
during the protracted negotiations 
with the Algerian rebels around the 
Lake of Geneva last year particu- 
larly appealed to De Gaulle, who is 
noted for his own sangfroid. Like 
the General, too, Pompidou favors 
an increase in social benefits for the 
old and needy and a crash program 
for the building of more schools and 
the enlistment of more teachers; and 
he is open-minded, almost to the 
point of indifference, about the Al- 
gerian problem. 


His appointment, though long pre- 
dicted by inside political observers, 
came nevertheless as something of a 
shock to many Frenchmen, particu- 
larly in the Parliament. Not since 
1877, if one excepts De Gaulle’s two 
premierships in 1944 and 1958, has 
France had a Premier who was nota 
member of Parliament. It is an in- 
teresting commentary on the present 
docility of the French Assembly that 
a plurality of its members, 259 out of 
545, were willing to vote in the new 
Premier, and this after listening to a 
thirty-five-minute lecture which was 
enough to demonstrate that here 
was no new Demosthenes. 


Paternalism at the top 


De Gaulle himself brushed off this 
lackluster performance and the lack- 
luster vote which greeted it with his 
habitual aloofness. ‘‘Ca sent le ragoiit”’ 
(“This smells of kitchen politics”) 
was his scornful rejoinder when the 
news was brought to him. The 
intimation was that the members of 
the Assembly were going back to the 
old game of petty parliamentary in- 
trigue which proved the ruin of the 
Fourth Republic. This being the 
case, it was more than ever vital that 
the President of the Republic should 
give the lead, dragging the nation 
out of the parliamentary swamp to 
new heights of glory. 


Any lingering doubts on this score 
were dispelled a few days later when 
Jacques Chaban-Delmas, the Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, 
turned up at the Elysée Palace to in- 
troduce the newly elected members 
of the Assembly’s Political Bureau 
(the French equivalent of our con- 
gressional steering committees). In 
bygone years this traditional presen- 
tation was the occasion for a half- 
hour chat with the General. This 
year it was clipped to a brusque 
three minutes, at the end of which 
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Report on France 


the startled deputies were invited to 
take their leave. 


It is this increasing high-handed- 
ness, so overwhelmingly endorsed by 
the French people in the referendum 
vote of April 8, which now alarms a 
growing number of experienced po- 
For while 
this paternalistic formula may work 
wonders for the present, it bodes ill 
for the future. De Gaulle’s oppo- 
nents point Out that even in the dark- 


| est days of World War I, when part 
| of the army was in mutiny, neither 


Clemenceau nor Poincaré ever asked 
for or obtained the special powers 


which De Gaulle once again re- 


quested in his April referendum. 
These powers are both sweeping and 
ill defined, and since the French 
Parliament now convenes for only 
five months in the year, it means 
that for the remaining seven the 
President of the Republic is virtually 
free of any legislative restraint. 


Without due process 


A similar absence of restraint can 
be found, perhaps even more fla- 
grantly, in the juridical field. Though 
General de Gaulle officially sur- 
rendered his exceptional powers (as- 
sumed immediately after last year’s 
April putsch) on September 29, a 
decree issued that very day extended 
his right to create special military 
and civilian tribunals to try officers 
and others suspected of plotting 
against the state. When former gen- 
eral Raoul Salan was brought to 
trialin May, his lawyers tried to con- 
test the validity of this extension, 
since the exceptional powers them- 
selves had officially lapsed. 


The whole matter has been a 
source of legal controversy and con- 
fusion, as is perhaps inevitable in a 
period of such internal stress. What 
is certain is that the suspicion of 
“plotting against the state,” a vague 
charge under almost any circum- 
stances, has given rise to some strange 
abuses. Anyone suspected of aiding 
the subversive O.A.S. (Organisation 
Armée Secréte) can thus be clapped 
into jail by virtue of a process known 
as ‘administrative internment.” 


A good example of this process 
was recently afforded by the fate of 
the four men who were arrested last 
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September after an abortive assassi- 
nation attempt against General de 
Gaulle. Eight months after the event 
the artisans of this particular attempt 
were finally brought to trial. The 
government’s lack of haste in prose- 
cuting these would-be assassins is 
understandable in view of the wide- 
spread suspicion that the police had 
a hand in engineering this sensa- 
tional affair. 


The same fate overtook General 
Paul Vanuxem, once one of the 
most dynamic and respected officers 
in the French Army, who was ar- 
rested, by a curious coincidence, on 
the same day that the attempt was 
made on De Gaulle’s life. Eight 
months later he was still languishing 
in the grim Prison de la Santé in 
Paris when Salan was brought there. 
When a confrontation was arranged 
between the two, Salan denied that 
Vanuxem had ever had anything to 
do with the O.A.S. Vanuxem re- 
mained in jail, with no established 
evidence against him. 


Two hundred other similar sus- 
“pects were rounded up last autumn 
and incarcerated in what one of 
them, a notorious ex-policeman and 
deputy named Jean Dides, has called 
“the concentration camp of Saint- 
Maurice |’Ardoise,”’ situated in the 
department of the Gard, not far 
from Nimes, in southern France. 
Following the March cease-fire agree- 
ment, French internment camps 
holding Muslim suspects were grad- 
ually emptied, but no move was 
made to release the prisoners of the 
Gard. This irregular situation so up- 
set the visiting chaplain-general of 
prisons when he visited the camp in 
late March that he addressed a spe- 
cial plea to the Minister of the In- 
terior, a plea which went unanswered. 


The O.A.S. terror 


The prevailing climate of confu- 
sion and uncertainty has, of course, 
been a direct result of the terrorist 
bombing campaign which the O.A.S. 
maintained throughout this spring on 
both sides of the Mediterranean. Its 
shortsighted leaders do not seem to 
realize that they are using a terrible 
weapon which may one day be 
turned against them and that they 
could end up being hoist with their 
own petard. For, as the series of 
explosions has steadily continued, 
it has set up a kind of conditioned 
reflex, deaf to any possible doubts or 
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Making new neighbors feel at home 


G Today, Gen Tel puts out the welcome mat to an ever-increasing number of new 
friends. em For the areas we serve in 32 states are beyond the big cities, where 
there’s room to spare and new opportunity to grow. New homes and businesses 
are springing up every day. ega And as this “new America” grows, we are working 


round the clock to meet its communications needs with bigger and better facilities. 
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WILL I WEAR ONE OF THOSE 
WHEN I GROW UP? 


Will you? 


Of course you want to grow up and be like your big 
brother—go to college, become an electronics engi- 
neer, an architect, a doctor. And we hope you do, 
because our country is growing and we’ll need 
many more highly trained men and women to keep 
America strong and free. 


Of course you want to go to college! 
But, will you? Well, that depends. 


It depends on you, of course. You’ve got to be 
bright, ambitious, hard-working. But it depends on 
something else, too. For you to go to college, there 
has to be a college for you to go to—or room for you 
in the college you select. Because in ten years — 
maybe less—applications to colleges and universi- 
ties from bright boys and girls like you are ex- 
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KEEP IT BRIGHT 


Sponsored in cooperation with The Advertising Council 
and the Council for Financial Aid to Education. 


pected to double. If you and your friends are to 
receive a really good education, it will mean more 
classrooms, libraries, up-to-date laboratories— 
above all, thousands more top-quality professors. 
Andall that will mean money—a great deal of money. 


If grown-ups will realize the problem and do some- 
thing about it, your chances of going to college will 
improve. Let’s hope they start now to give you the 
gift of knowledge—by helping to support the col- 
lege of your choice. 


If they want to know more about what the college 
crisis means to you—and to them—tell them to write 
for a free booklet to Higher Education, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


Good luck, son! 
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suspicions. If a bomb goes off, the 
O.A.S. must have planted it. 


This, inevitably, has opened the 
way for all kinds of strange ventures 
and enterprises. In March, for ex- 
ample, there was a huge explosion 
one Saturday morning outside a 
Communist-controlled town hall ina 
southern suburb of Paris. The crime, 
which took three innocent lives and 
wounded forty-seven people, was 
immediately attributed to the O.A.S., 
but in the weeks that followed strange 
rumors began circulating that it 
might not have been the work of the 
O.A.S. atall, but the work of a couple 
of recently recruited secret agents 
employed in a kind of parallel police 
force which has been created to 
check the uncertain loyalties of the 
regular police. 


Similar suspicions were aroused 
after the monstrous explosion of 
May 2 which killed more than 100 
Muslim dock workers in Algiers. 
This outrage, too, was immediately 
attributed to O.A.S. fanatics. While 
this was only natural — the O.A.S. 
having attracted an extraordinary 
collection of thugs, crackpots, and 
adventurers — there was no immedi- 
ate proof of the allegation. And it is 
barely possible that this and certain 
other outrages have been deliber- 
ately perpetrated by skilled terrorists, 
whether French or Muslim, who are 
out to prove that the only solution 
for Algeria is to hand it over quickly 
to the Muslims. 


European union? 


A similar confusion continues to 
swirl around General de Gaulle’s 
plan for promoting his long-cherished 
Europe des Patries. The idea, aimed at 
achieving a joint foreign policy for 
the six Common Market countries — 
a policy to be dictated, it goes with- 
out saying, by the General himself — 
has made considerable headway in 
the last two years. It almost came a 
cropper, however, last January, when 
the French once again sought to in- 
troduce a clause which challenged 
the supranational character of the 
Common Market institutions. 


To win support for his concept of 
a loose federation, De Gaulle made 
a pilgrimage to Baden-Baden in 
February to talk with Adenauer, 


and another in April to talk with 
Fanfani in Turin. If anything, these 
two trips only sufficed to increase 
the apprehensions felt by the Dutch 
and the Belgians before the prospect 
of a European union dominated by 
Paris and Bonn. 


In April, when the matter was 
once again thrashed out at a foreign 
ministers meeting at the Quai d’ Orsay, 
Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak, who 
has no particular love for De Gaulle, 
took a strong stand in favor of a 
supranational union and insisted 
that no Europe des Patries was con- 
ceivable without the participation of 
Britain. 


It remains to be seen if De Gaulle 
has met his match in the form of the 
doughty Belgian Foreign Minister. 
De Gaulle, when his mind is set on 
something, is a hard man to stop. 
Despite opposition at home, which 
resulted in the resignation of five 
of his Cabinet ministers in mid- 
May, De Gaulle is more than ever 
set on a federation of western Euro- 
pean states, because he sees himself 
as the only leader of truly Bis- 
marckian stature left on the scene. 
Konrad Adenauer, now in his middle 
eighties, is fading fast, while Mac- 
millan, across the Channel, seems to 
exude a brand of nonchalant em- 
piricism, heavily tinged with pacifism, 
which the General spurns as far too 
Anglo-Saxon for his own Cartesian 
taste. 


As for President Kennedy, De 
Gaulle is more than ever persuaded 
that he is a diplomatic sophomore, 
too young and inexperienced to deal 
with the political and psychological 
problems of an old continent like 
Europe. 


There is little to be gained by de- 
liberately thwarting De Gaulle for 
the sole sake of cutting him down to 
size. Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara and General Maxwell 
Taylor were certainly correct in 
suggesting that the right course un- 
der the circumstances is to humor 
De Gaulle along by giving the 
French what indirect aid they may 
need to get on with their inde- 
pendent striking force, since they 
have already succeeded in exploding 
several atomic bombs anyway. Any 
other approach can only further an- 
tagonize De Gaulle, and De Gaulle 


is a man who thrives on antagonism. | 
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PHUDPELTS 


The English economist John 
Maynard Keynes, in his “Trea- — 
tise on Money,” noted that Sir 
Francis Drakes world-circling 
expedition of 1577-1580 returned 
4700% to the astute and fortunate 
folk who backed him in the enter- 
prise. This may not be an all-time 
record, but it’s a return that must 
have provoked some dancing in 
the streets on the part of its ben- 
eficiaries. 


We wish we had a list of enter- — 
prises that would return 4700%— 
or more —to investors. But we 
haven't, and no one else has, 
either. 


Mind you, we don't say that a 
4700% return will never happen 
again. Someone may invent a 
kind of divining rod that infal- — 
libly points to oil or iron ore. 
Someone may harness the power. 
of the sun efficiently and econom- 
ically. Someone may discover a 
way to control the weather. And © 
the backers of all these wizards 
will probably get very rich in- 
consequence. 

All we want to say now is this: 
When you invest, let your hopes” 
be as big as you like — but keep 
your expectations within reason. 
Stock market miracles are few 
and far between. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FENNER & SMITH INC 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 








Here are the fun cars 


from Chrysler Corporation 





... the sporty jobs with bucket seats, fancy trim 


and plenty of action. And just look at the price tags! 


VALIANT SIGNET 
prices start at $2,230* 


Surprised? Many are. It’s Amer- 
ica’s lowest priced hardtop with 
bucket seats. And the low price 
includes plush deep-pile carpet- 
ing, vinyl interior trim, cockpit 


LANCER GT 
prices start at $2,257* 


This spirited 2-door hardtop 
costs a little more than other 
Lancers, and it’s worth every 
penny. 

The way these cars are fitted 
with pleated vinyl interior trim, 
leather-grained all-vinyl bucket 


type dash and plenty of 
room for five. 

The performance 
you’ll get may be 
equally surprising. This 


is the compact that 

gives you enough 

“snap” to pass safely at 

highway speeds as well 

as pert, easy handling in city 

traffic. The Economy Slant-Six 

Engine gives you a lot more ac- 

tion on a lot less gas—regular gas. 

Valiant won the Society of 

Illustrators’ 1962 Styling Award. 

See it at your dealer’s—you’ll 
understand why. 





seats, padded dash and full car- 
peting, it’s fun just sitting in 
them. 

The big 170 cubic inch engine 
up front gives you the kind of 
power that costs you extra in 
many other compacts. It will 
clip along comfortably at turn- 
pike speeds, but it uses gas spar- 
ingly, as a compact should. 
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DODGE POLARA 500 
prices start at $2,960* 


Nobody ever said ho-hum to this 
one. In fact, Cars magazine rates 
it “Performance car of the year!” 
Another professional comment: 
“Strictly a high-performance 
piece of automobile.” 

Notice the bucket seats? 
They’re standard in the convert- 
ible model (above), priced at 
$3,268*. 

One of the things the experts 
get excited about is the 361 
cu. In. engine with 4 barrel car- 
buretor. Another is the sure, 
steady handling of smooth Tor- 
sion-Aire Ride—still rated the 
finest in American cars. 

We bet you’ll fall for the two- 
tone all-vinyl upholstery and the 
aluminum console before you 
turn the key. 





CHRYSLER 300 
* | prices start at $3,323* 


Rarely has a sports-luxury car 

offered more sporting blood and 

more lavish luxury than this one. 

The 300 is a direct descendant 

of the big, powerful Chrysler 

series that holds an unequalled 

7-year record for performance. 

The convertible shown 

($3,883*) has genuine leather 

bucket seats. A broad, plush 

armrest in front folds back and 

makes room for a third seat. 

net Outside it looks as sleek as a 
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The Atlantic Report as 


T atmosphere of political uncertainty that has 
characterized British Guiana since the elections 
last August continues to prevail. The economy, 
laboring under the legacy of unstable political 
conditions, is making little progress. Production 
on the sugar estates has been running behind last 
year’s performance, and there has been a continu- 
ing layoff of nonessential labor. 


There is one cheerful aspect to this generally 
somber economic picture. After suffering heavy 
financial losses for three years, the British Guiana 
Rice Marketing Board was able to announce 
an overall profit of $500,000 for the current crop 
year, which started in October, 1961. One of 
the reasons for this improved position was the 
availability of the Cuban market, which offered 
higher prices for Guiana rice. 


Rice is grown on 27,000 small farms along the 
coastal belt, and its production employs between 
50,000 and 80,000 people. These rice farmers have 
experienced increasingly improved conditions over 
the last five years. Their crops, sold to the gov- 
ernment Rice Marketing Board at prices estab- 
lished according to the quality of the rice, have 
increased in size and quality as a result of the large 
sums of money spent by the government for irriga- 
tion and land reclamation schemes and improved 
methods of farming — as much as a third of de- 
velopment expenditures in the last two years. 


In the sugar industry, over the same period of 
time, there has been a gradual reduction in the 
number of employees, following increased mech- 
anization of field and factory operations. There 
has, however, been increased stabilization of 
jobs for the remaining employees. Most of the 
sugar is produced on large estates primarily owned 
by a British firm, Booker Brothers, operating 
throughout the British West Indies. 


More than four fifths of the sugar is exported 
to the United Kingdom at a price negotiated under 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. Anything 
in excess of the country’s quota under this agree- 
ment has to be marketed where possible at current 
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world prices. The number of people employed 
may range from as many as 28,000 at peak season 
to fewer than 15,000 in the off-season. This sea- 
sonal fluctuation results in unemployment during 
the slow periods, much of it being disguised be- 
cause the unemployed may assist on the rice 
farms. 


The completed construction in 1960 of a 15,000 
kilowatt steam power plant and in 1961 of a new 
alumina plant spurred production in the bauxite 
industry and resulted in the creation of a sub- 
stantial number of new jobs. The workers in this 
industry have traditionally enjoyed the best condi- 
tions of work and wages in British Guiana. The 
strike which closed the industrial plant for nearly a 
week last February was politically motivated, in 
support of the protest against the 1962 government 
budget proposals, rather than directed against the 
company. 


Georgetown, the chief urban center, with a pop- 
ulation of about 90,000, has shown increasing 
evidence of prosperity. The influx of private cars 
and spurt of house building both by government 
and by private individuals were indicative of 
increasing financial stability. Postal savings in- 
creased in volume steadily, and insurance busi- 
nesses have been thriving in recent years. In 1959 
and 1960, trade volume jumped from 44 million 
to 57 million pounds — this in a country of little 
more than half a million people. 


The cost of uncertainty 


Since last fall, there has been an increasing 
tendency to economic stagnation, particularly in 
the wholesale and retail businesses. Merchants are 
reluctant to invest large new sums in either plant 
or increased stocks of goods because of the uncer- 
tainty of the government’s intentions and the 
political unrest, particularly in Georgetown. More 
recently, the gutting of more than one third of 
the downtown business section during the fire 
resulting from the February 16 rioting has crippled 
many small and medium businesses, many of 
which are not liable for compensation, as only a 
few carried riot insurance. 


Damage to stocks and property 1s 
estimated at between 5 and 6 million 
pounds. More than a thousand for- 
mer employees of the burned-out 
businesses flood an already over- 
crowded labor market in George- 
town, and in view of the pessimistic 
business outlook, there is little hope 
that the majority of these will be 
absorbed by the business community 
soon. 


This, among other factors, is the 
reason for the sudden increase in 
emigration. More than 800 passports 
were issued in one eight-week period 
this year to people who wanted to 
emigrate, primarily to the United 
Kingdom and Canada. Many of 
these people are of the better-edu- 
cated middle and upper-middle class. 
They are selling their homes and 
giving up responsible positions in 
government and private business be- 
cause of their pessimism concerning 
the future of the country. 


Those who remain do so because 
of their reluctance to abandon their 
long-established way of life, rather 
than from any great confidence in 
the future. The professional men, 
particularly the lawyers, of whom 
there are a considerable number, 
show no particular desire to leave, 
but many of the younger dentists 
and doctors have been reassessing 
the situation in an attempt to decide 
whether to go or stay. 


Continuing friction 


Emigration, economic stagnation, 
pessimism — these are all symptoms 


of the continuing political crisis that | 


prevails between the left-wing gov- 
ernment of Dr. Cheddi Jagan and 
the militant urban support of the 
opposition parties. The nature of the 
crisis is complex, but there are two 
clearly obvious aspects confronting 
even the superficial observer — the 
increasing animosity between the 
two major races, the Negroes and the 
East Indians, and the absence of a 
political leader capable of mustering 
a substantial multiracial following. 


Dr. Jagan’s People’s Progressive 
Party gleans its support from the 
East Indian rice farmers and sugar 
workers of the rural areas and a con- 
siderable part of the East Indian 
professional and business community 
in the urban areas. Economically, 
these supporters vary from very pros- 
perous rice farmers and businessmen 
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Report on British Guiana 


to poor, seasonally employed, un- 
skilled laborers on the sugar estates. 
They share, however, a common ra- 
cial loyalty to Dr. Jagan, tempered, 
in the case of the better educated and 
more prosperous, by their shrewd 
assessment that with him, for the mo- 
ment, lie their best interests. 


Where there is any substantial 
divergence of East Indians from 
the People’s Progressive Party, it oc- 
curs generally among the Muslims, 
primarily those belonging to the 
Georgetown business community. 
Despite Dr. Jagan’s maintaining an 
apparently multiracial aspect to the 
executive council of the PPP, it is 
generally believed that Negro lead- 
ers elected in predominantly PPP 
constituencies are returned only be- 
cause of Dr. Jagan’s approval. The 
party is not, however, completely 
bankrupt of Negro support, since 
voter returns in a number of areas 
where the population is fairly evenly 
divided between the two races indi- 
cated sufficient Negro support to 
enable the election of a PPP mem- 
ber. 


The opposition 


Up to early 1961, the only opposi- 
tion party was the People’s National 
Congress, led by Lyndon Forbes 
Burnham, a Negro barrister. This 
party draws most of its support from 
the urban areas of Georgetown, New 
Amsterdam, and Mackenzie, where 
most of the 190,380 Negroes live. 
It does command some minority sup- 
port in rural constituencies with a 
substantial number of Negroes. 


Since most of the country’s civil 
servants, teachers, police, and volun- 
teer force are Negroes, the party’s 
support has an influence out of pro- 
portion to its numbers. This circum- 
stance has been due not to any par- 
ticular discrimination against the 
East Indians, but to the fact that in 
the past the Negroes have tended to 
attribute more importance to educa- 
tion, and accordingly have produced 
a larger number of eligible candidates 
for the available positions. Also, liv- 
ing in the urban areas, they have 
had the advantage of more and bet- 
ter schools at their disposal. 


During 1961 a new party, the 
United Force, came to the fore, un- 
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der the leadership of Peter D’ Aguiar, 
a successful Catholic Portuguese 
businessman. Differing clearly from 
the democratic-socialist policies of 
the People’s National Congress, the 
United Force offered a program 
styled ‘economic dynamism,” based 
on capitalist free-enterprise princi- 
ples with a strongly conservative 
bent. Like the PNC, the new party 
had a primarily urban appeal and 
presented, therefore, less of a threat 
to the rural-based governing PPP 
than to the urban-based PNC. 


The most obvious result of the rise 
of the United Force was the splitting 
of Dr. Jagan’s opposition. In those 
areas which the PPP did not contest, 
it advised its supporters to vote for 
the United Force, thus enabling the 
UF to pick up four seats at the ex- 
pense of the PNC, which won eleven 
seats to the PPP’s twenty. 


The nature of Guianese politics is 
such that the political parties are the 
personal property of the respective 
leaders. The fact that the leaders of 
the two opposition parties, D’Aguiar 
and Burnham, are so alien in tem- 
perament, so self-centered in outlook. 
makes any likelihood of a unification 
of the opposition remote. 


The one strong link is opposition 
to Dr. Jagan, and it was the sudden 
crystallization of urban resentment 
to his government in February, at the 
time of the budget proposals for 
1962, that turned this link momen- 
tarily into a bond strong enough to 
enable the successful general strike 
protesting the new measures. Once 
the immediate crisis was over, the 
difference of approach again became 
apparent. Ideologically, Dr. Jagan 
and Burnham have more in common 
with each other than either has with 
D’ Aguiar, a representative of what 
they both call “the vested interests.” 


The frustration increases with the 
passing of time. The opposition 
leaders, with the strong urban sup- 
port of businessmen, civil servants, 
dock workers, and bauxite workers. 
have the power to render much of the 
government’s program ineffective 
but are unable to defeat its legisla- 
tion, although in April the Legisla- 
ture did reject Japan’s revised budget 
by one vote. The rank-and-file sup- 
porters of the opposition, conscious 
of their numerical superiority, con- 
temptuous of the rural supporters of 
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the PPP, are frustrated at the inabil- 
ity of their leaders to take over the 
reins of government. 


Obstacles to independence 

Dr. Jagan and his ministers, de- 
sirous of pressing ahead with their 
economic plans, are hampered by 
an inability to obtain foreign as- 
sistance and the opposition’s vig- 
orous resistance to their raising such 
funds at home. In this atmosphere, 
the ideological assertions of the Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party and the in- 
creasing racial animosity are the 
final complicating factors. For a po- 
litical leader to govern effectively in 
British Guiana, he must win the 
confidence and the votes of a sub- 
stantial number of both the major 
ethnic groups, the East Indians and 
the Negroes. 


The complete alienation of the 
rank-and-file opposition to Dr. Jagan 
because of his allegedly Communist 
aspirations makes it unlikely that he 
will ever be able to command more 


than a small part of the vote of these | 


people. The fear of what he is 
thought to represent is too deep- 
seated to alter this bitter antagonism. 


Burnham, because of his strongly 
racial platform in the past, has also 
rendered unlikely any chance of ever 
commanding more than token sup- 
port among the East Indians. 


D’ Aguiar is impeded by his Portu- 
guese ethnic origin, and mistrusted 
by the other ethnic groups, particu- 
larly the Negroes. Also, his repre- 
sentation of the so-called vested in- 
terests would not endear him to the 
working class, although his own 
record of employee relations and 
conditions has been good. 


With little prospect of the emer- 
gence of a new political figure, there | 


is little hope of early improvement of 
the Guianese picture. Trade mis- 
sions continue to arrive. Survey 


teams carry on their work. Talk of | 


possible foreign loans, of factories to 
be set up by foreign corporations, of 
technical missions from the United 
States continues to circulate. Yet 
the reluctance of all sections of the 
population, particularly the large 


middle-class element, to face the | 
poverty of the country and to accept | 
the realities of increased taxation | 
and belt-tightening seems incompat- | 


ible with talk of independence. 
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Ho the first six months of 1962 the German 
Federal Republic has gone through one of the 
most difficult and embarrassing periods of its ex- 
istence since it was proclaimed in 1949. Over the 
past thirteen years West Germans have become 
accustomed to one obvious and easily acceptable 
thought — that their future, as well as their coun- 
try’s, depends on close, friendly, and fruitful re- 
lations with Western allies who confront an aggres- 
sive and expansionist Communist bloc. 


This reality was underlined by the Communist 
suppression of the East German uprising in 1953 
and of the Hungarian revolution in 1956, by the 
Khrushchev ultimatum over Berlin in 1958, and 
by persistent and insidious Communist efforts to 
cement the division of Germany. It was also un- 
derlined by frequent Western guarantees of Ger- 
man interests and liberties. 


Since the beginning of the Rusk-Gromyko talks 
on Berlin, and during the ensuing Rusk-Dobrynin 
talks, West Germans have found themselves in the 
unenviable position of junior partners who have 
become the object of discussions between the 
senior member of the Western alliance, the United 
States, and the senior member of the Communist 
bloc, the Soviet Union. 


It is easy to say that the West Germans should 
understand the need for these discussions, because 
of the physical vulnerability of West Berlin and 
the desire of a farsighted Kennedy Administration 
to reduce the risk of war. So much is true. But it 
does not alter the fact that the West Germans and 
their leaders have been subjected to a considerable 
psychological strain. 


This has not been appreciated outside the bor- 
ders of the Federal Republic. The general trend 
of comment in Western countries lately has been 
that it is high time the Germans understand that 
they may have to make further sacrifices in or- 
der to settle the bills left by Hitler’s war. This is 
a defensible viewpoint, in the light of the chaos 
which Hitler’s war caused in Europe. But there is 
a tendency to forget that the West Germans re- 
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armed only with reluctance and took up their 
position in the vanguard of the Western alliance 
at the express wish of their allies. And they have 
been excellent partners so far. 


Party disunity 


The Rusk-Gromyko and Rusk-Dobrynin talks 
impinged in three different ways on the West Ger- 
man community. In the first place, they cut across 
firmly established, long-standing party lines. The 
talks, aiming at a temporary arrangement over 
Berlin but implying more lasting recognition of the 
division of Germany, produced two opposed fac- 
tions in Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Party. 


On the one side there has been Federal F oreign 
Minister Gerhard Schroeder and the official party 
leadership. Their view has been that a temporary 
arrangement over Berlin may have to be accepted, 
but that it must not prejudice the chances of 
eventual German reunification and a satisfactory 
German peace treaty. 


On the other side, a number of influential Chris- 
tian Democrats, led by former Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano, have bitterly opposed any 
arrangement which carries the risk of any recog- 
nition of the Communist East German regime. 
Their view is that the West has been preparing to 
make concessions without asking for anything con- 
crete in return. ‘‘Better the status quo than that,” 
Von Brentano said. They deny that an interna- 
tional authority supervising Berlin’s communica- 
tions would represent an improvement; they would 
prefer the Western powers merely to continue to 
insist on their right of free access to Berlin. 


The divisions within the Christian Democratic 
Party were suddenly and startlingly illuminated by 
Adenauer’s statements during his two-day visit to 
West Berlin early in May. The Chancellor indi- 
cated in crystal-clear terms his belief that the 
American-Soviet talks had led nowhere and were 
unlikely to lead anywhere. He did this only two 
days after Schroeder, at the NATO conference in 
Athens, had confirmed the general agreement of 
his government that the talks should continue. 
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In Berlin, Adenauer also criticized the Rusk 
proposals in detail and suggested that talks which 
had no prospect of success were in themselves 
dangerous. He rejected the idea of a nonaggression 
pact between NATO and the Communist bloc, 
and any plan for a zone of limited armaments in 
central Europe. All this represented a return to 
the Chancellor’s former policy of strict and static 
diplomatic defensive. 


Whatever the rights or wrongs of Adenauer’s 
spontaneous remarks, the new American approach 
to the Soviet Union has shaken the unity of the 
Christian Democratic Party, which has ruled 
since 1949. It has also increased the feeling of 
insecurity which has arisen out of Adenauer’s im- 
pending retirement and the absence of a named 
successor. 


The man in the street 


The Rusk-Gromyko talks upset the man in the 
street in West Germany. This is easily explained. 
West Germany stands in the front line of the cold 
war. The policy of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, and of Secretary Dulles in particular, was to 
remind the West Germans of this and assure them 
of unlimited American backing. Since the Nazi 
debacle, the West Germans have felt desperately 
in need of real friends; that necessity helped them 
to accept the Eisenhower-Dulles line without too 
much demur. The West German press supported 
it solidly. The Bundestag upheld it. 


What has happened now is that the West Ger- 
mans are being invited to reappraise their situation 
and decide whether something dangerously like 
the Khrushchev interpretation of coexistence is not 
preferable to continuing, full-scale cold war. The 
West Germans are bewildered. It is much easier 
to oppose a recognizable enemy than to make 
concessions to that enemy in order to frustrate 
his designs later on. 


The fact that they are the object of American- 
Russian negotiations is, anyway, in itself unpalat- 
able to most West Germans. Lacking firm direc- 
tion, they may begin to lose confidence in them- 
selves. This could in time make them less reliable 
members of the Western alliance. 


The impact on Berlin 


The third important aspect of the Rusk-Gro- 
myko talks has been their impact on Berlin. The 
Berliners are very skeptical about the chances of 
success of an international authority controlling 
Berlin’s communications, especially if it includes 
representatives of the East German regime. For 
who will those representatives be? 


The Berliners have seen their sort already — 
manning the Communist wall in Berlin and the 
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fortified interzonal frontier, shooting down escap- 
ing refugees, organizing the political jails of East 
Germany, which hold at least 15,000 prisoners. 
Are these people, the representatives of a police 
state, to become arbiters of an internationalized 
highway between Berlin and Helmstedt? To Ber- 
liners this would seem incredible. 


To them it is incredible, too, that the rulers of 
the East German state should be accorded, even 
by inference, a measure of official recognition by 
the West. To Berliners these East Germans are 
the builders of the wall, the creators of the death 
strip along the East-West German boundary, 
where anyone stepping one yard too far in a west- 
erly direction is shot down without warning. 
These East German rulers may even be men 
wanted by the police, like Walter Ulbricht and 
his security services chief, Erich Mielke, who or- 
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Flood control. Projects completed to operable status have already saved mi 
than 10 billion dollars in flood damage. Hinged concrete mattresses, as sho 
above, were designed by the Corps to protect the banks of the Mississippi 
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Hydroelectric power. The Corps operates many hydroelectric power installati 


—a by-product of navigation and flood control programs. Above: new po 
plant at Fort Peck Dam in northeastern Montana. 


Water conservation. 1.5 million acre-feet of water storage for municipal, inc 
trial, and agricultural use is provided in reservoirs built by the Corps of E 
neers. Below: the Hartwell Dam in the Corps’ Savannah District. 
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Navigation. Over 22,000 miles of inland and intracoastal 
waterways have been improved by the Corps of Engi- 
| neers. Photo shows construction on navigation lock at 
| ice Harbor Lock and Dam on Washington’s Snake River. 
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Association have constantly expanded their 
production facilities. Supplying the major 
portion of all of the portland cement used 
in the United States and Canada, these mem- 
ber companies have more than doubled ce- 
ment production in the last fifteen years. 
And, through the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, they sponsor an intensive program 
+ of scientific research and development, tech- 
nical and educational services that benefit 
everyone in finer highways and dams, better 
buildings, houses and structures of all kinds. 
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ganized the murder of two Berlin po- 
lice officers in 1932. There are still 
valid warrants out for their arrest. 


Volkswagen raises prices 


West German confidence has late- 
ly been shaken by another develop- 
ment. At the end of March the 
Federal Minister of Economics, Lud- 
wig Erhard, appealed in urgent 
terms to the whole community to ob- 
serve moderation over wage de- 
mands and price increases. He 
warned that a continuation of the 
wage-price spiral, with price in- 
creases chasing successful wage de- 
mands, could result in German goods 
pricing themselves out of export 
markets. 


Within a few days, on April first, 
the Volkswagen motorcar firm, the 
- biggestin West Germany, announced 

5 to 8 percent increases in the prices 
- of three of its models. The firm’s 
managing director, Heinz Nordhoff, 
argued that, thanks to nationaliza- 
tion, these models still cost less than 
they did twelve years ago, and that 
shareholders’ interests (the firm was 
transferred from state to private own- 
ership last year) had to be protected. 


On the face of it, the Volkswagen 
_ price increases were modest. But 
Erhard and his advisers believed that 
they would encourage the wage- 
price spiral. The other principal 
West German motorcar manufac- 
promptly followed Volks- 
_wagen’s example, raising prices by 
up to 9 percent. The trade unions 
were disgusted and assumed that in- 
dustry was now jumping ahead of 
expected wage demands. The politi- 
-cal parties backed Erhard, and 
Adenauer expressed deep concern 
after returning from a protracted 
holiday in northern Italy. But Nord- 
hoff refused to change his mind. 


There were three interesting fea- 
tures about the Volkswagen contro- 
_versy. In the first place, Erhard 
seemed to have no clear-cut plan for 
dealing with the wage-price spiral. 
He did not inaugurate a “‘pay pause” 
of the kind undertaken, on the whole 
successfully, by the British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Selwyn Lloyd. 
His own contribution to a policy of 
moderation was to announce modest 
cuts in government spending on 


roads and public buildings. Instead 
of forming a National Economic 
Council, as had been expected, he 
merely stated he would seek the ad- 
vice of a small, arbitrarily chosen 
committee of experts. 


In the second place, the Volks- 
wagen controversy drew attention 
to the importance that the West Ger- 
mans attach to their material pros- 
perity. This had already been under- 
lined by the Bundestag economics 
debate in February, which produced 
extraordinary animation and some 
rough language. By contrast, Bundes- 
tag debates on key questions affect- 
ing Germany’s future, reunification, 
Berlin, or the fate of the seventeen 
million East Germans are invariably 
tame affairs. This year’s record 
budget, of 53 billion marks, monopo- 
lized the headlines for weeks. 


In the third place, the controversy 
was a reminder that West Germany 
is, at long last, suffering from infla- 
tionary tendencies. There is a well- 
worn cliché that a country where 
workers do not go on strike owes its 
prosperity primarily to the urge of 
the average German to get on with 
his job, earn more, and spend freely. 
This has been true in the past; it is in 
process of becoming less true today. 


Shorter hours, higher pay 


The West German now has 29 
nonworking weekdays in the year, 
against the Frenchman’s 23 and the 
Englishman’s 16. Last year the 
average German put in a total of 
2135 hours of work, against the 
Frenchman’s 2205 and the English- 
man’s 2230. The West German now 
has longer holidays and works fewer 
hours than the inhabitant of any 
other major European country. 


Meanwhile, social service expendi- 
ture has rocketed (1950, 12 billion 
marks; 1962, an estimated 45 billion 
marks), and it is widely believed 
that the German worker is becoming 
“welfare-state minded” and is losing 
his personal sense of initiative. In 
addition, the trade unions are press- 
ing ever more strongly for a shorter 
work week. 


To those who realize that there is 
only a marginal difference between 
economic prosperity and economic 
stagnation, the present situation is 
alarming. Industrial output rose by 
only 6 percent last year, against over 
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10 percentin 1960. The cost of living 
bounced up by 3.5 percent, and 
wages by 13 percent in a single year. 
But industrial productivity was up 
by only 3 percent. The labor short- 
age is becoming more acute, with 
four times as many vacant jobs as 
there are unemployed. Last year’s 4 
percent upward revaluation of the 
deutsche mark has not helped ex- 
ports, while production of crude steel 
dropped by nearly a million tons in 
the first quarter of 1962. 


Who will succeed Adenauer? 


The stability of the Federal Re- 
public has been largely founded on 
economic expansion and the personal 
success of Dr. Adenauer. The Chan- 
cellor’s days in office are now num- 
bered, and he is expected to retire 
by the end of October, 1963. Only 
by sparing himself and taking longer 
holidays will he be able to carry on 
until then, and he has evidently be- 
gun to realize this. While remaining 
chairman of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, he has installed a much 
younger man, Dr. Josef Dufhues, 
fifty-four, as the party’s general man- 
ager. But he has left the question 
of the succession to the chancellor- 
ship wide open. As for the two 
younger contenders for the post, 
Defense Minister Franz-Josef Strauss 
has suffered setbacks over NATO 
policies and as a result of alleged 
corruption in the granting of govern- 
ment building contracts; the star of 
Foreign Minister Gerhard Schroeder, 
on the other hand, is in the ascendant. 
But uncertainty over the succession 
will become more and more critical. 


For this and other reasons, Bonn 
has lost much of its jaunty self- 
confidence. Adenauer’s third coali- 
tion government has, since its forma- 
tion last November, been marking 
time. In its first eight months it has 
framed no important legislation. 


It has been a lackluster period in 
German political history, and little 
has happened to jolt the West Ger- 
mans out of their apathy. The news 
that 5649 East Germans managed to 
escape to West Berlin and West 
Germany during the first three 
months of 1962 roused hardly a rip- 
ple of interest. Yet this meant an 
average of sixty a day, or roughly ten 
times what is being reported in the 
West German press. A minor mira- 
cle of ingenuity, daring, and patriot- 
ism passed almost unnoticed. 
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When you help ...we can help 


Help Red Cross and you help people . . . people across the street and people 
across the world. People always look to Red Cross as a source of aid and care 
and comfort in time of disaster. They look to Red Cross to supply much needed 
blood during illness or surgery. They look to Red Cross as a vital link with their 
sons and husbands in service. Whenever the world is beset by war, disease or 


disaster, Red Cross moves with a mercy from which all men may draw comfort. 





To meet these human needs, Red Cross looks to its only source of help—you. 


LETTERS TO AND FROM! THE EDITOR 


Are colleges killing education? 
Sir: 

Gold stars on Oscar Handlin’s 
daily record sheet for his realistic 
portrayal of the ‘“‘miserly C” stu- 
_ dents and those below the “‘statistical 
distribution curve’ in his article 
“Are the Colleges Killing Educa- 
tion?” (May Atlantic). 

He has publicly paved an enlight- 
ening highway on behalf of the 
 sheepskinless. Perhaps now, when 
confronted with “Why didn’t you 
finish college?”, they can answer 
with an unfaltering trust in their de- 
cision to pull out. Maybe, too, the 
question will become less frequent. 

SCYLD S. SCHLITZ 
Boston, Mass. 


SIR: 

Thank you for publishing Profes- 
sor Handlin’s magnificent article. 
You should send a copy by registered 
mail to every college president, high 
school principal, and educational 
administrator on the North Ameri- 
< can continent. 
j: D. S. PENTON 
Lower Canada College 

Montreal, Quebec 


SIR: 

Please thank Oscar Handlin for 
presenting the clear and accurate 
picture of our present system of edu- 
cation in the United States. I agree 
with him about it on every point. 

FRED MOORE, JR. 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


SIR: 
As a student who expects to be 
racing for A’s at Radcliffe College 
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next year, and who is likely to study 
under Oscar Handlin, I agree com- 
pletely with his views on the absurd- 
ity of competitive marking systems. 
Because I have been accepted by the 
college of my choice, not only has 
the end of my senior year in high 
school meant little to me; the good 
marks I have received recently have 
almost irritated me, because I know 
that I shall receive no credit for 
them. When I examine this reaction 
objectively, its obvious immaturity 
distresses me. I cannot help think- 
ing, however, that the fault is partly 
that of the system. 

Already, I have tentatively planned 
the work I shall do in graduate 
school. I have done this not only as 
early preparation for my career, 
but because I know that I may not 
exert myself in college without a goal 
whose achievement involves com- 
petition. 

If the schools and colleges were 
to follow Mr. Handlin’s suggestions, 
I and others like me might find we 
want an education for its own sake. 

NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 
Penn. 


SIR: 

After two years of prep school 
education, I had begun to convince 
myself that the possibility of an A on 
a routine English theme must over- 
shadow a personal study of Millay, 
that eight and one half hour’s sleep is 
healthier than an after-taps discus- 
sion with that Bible teacher down 
the hall, that a neat biology lab re- 
port will benefit me more than a 
two-hour attempt at springing the 
verse of a sonnet. After two years of 
futile attempts to make use of a high 
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school education creatively, I con- 
vinced myself that my years at col- 
lege would be different. 

The initial shock of finding an 
adult cohort in Oscar Handlin pro- 
duced jubilation: my problems, after 
all, are neither imaginary nor con- 
fined to the chronically dissatisfied 
campus beat. A later, deep de- 
pression came with Mr. Handlin’s 
assurance of the reality of my prob- 
lem: we who would develop our- 
selves for creative, personal success 
without slighting those who have put 
both faith and money into our edu- 
cations will find college a problem to 
be handled with sensitivity and 
tact. 

CAROLYN GARDINER 
Northfield School for Girls 
Northfield, Mass. 


SIR: 

I have had half-hour-long inter- 
views in which my particular studies 
were barely mentioned, yet my 
grades were one of the first things 
asked about. 

The student who gets good grades 
by mechanically plugging away, 
doing what he is told, and producing 
what is expected is not a noble 
creature. Yet it appears to be just 
such an automaton that industry 
desires to fit into its niches. 

MıicHaeL T. FELD 
California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Calif. 


SIR: 

It is a great encouragement to us 
that at least one man prominent in 
collegiate circles realizes the restric- 


tions placed upon us by an anti- 


quated grading system. We are not 
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so naive as to think that this old 
and ponderous system could be 
lifted off our backs, but we would 
bear it so much more willingly if 
there were indications of a change to 
come. In the great student tradition, 
we will gladly become martyrs, but, 
damn it, not for a lost cause. 


Davin RIVOIRA 
FRANK MERCUGLIANO, JR. 
MICHAEL DONAHUE 
WILLIAM WENDT 
LEE ‘THOMPSON 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


SIR: 

It is encouraging to know that 
your very much appreciated journal 
is continuing to stimulate people to 
think off the beaten track in educa- 
tion, and that nonconformity still 
has a value to those seeking after 
truth. 

Ernest J. CLIFFORD 
Toronto, Ontario 


SIR: 

The reasons for the tremendous 
emphasis upon grades and test scores 
are indeed complex, and Mr. Hand- 
lin does an excellent job of discuss- 
ing some of these reasons. But I 
think that two reasons not closely 
related can be given. First, the great 
increase in the number of students in 
our schools has made administrative 
staffs and admissions boards turn to 
standardized testing as an easy way 
out of a huge, complicated mess. 
This great dependence on testing has 
conditioned generations of students 
to believe that the outward and visi- 
ble signs (such as grades and test 
scores) are much more important 
than the ‘inward and spiritual 
grace” of deep learning and thought 
about the ultimate questions of life. 

Second, the almost unbelievable 
emphasis upon athletics and related 
activities in our schools and colleges 
has conditioned the people to believe 
in the almost exact measurement of 
everything. Heroes are easy to iden- 
tify, and therefore to identify with, in 
the athletes our schools produce. A 
transfer has been made from ath- 
letics, with its statistics, records, and 
newspaper ballyhoo, to academics, 
with its test scores, grades, scholar- 
ships, degrees, and so forth. We 
need some objective criteria by 
which we can single out our aca- 
demic heroes, and the report card 
provides these. 

Asa teacher and an athletic coach, 


I feel disgust with our present public 
schools. Truly educated people are 
not in charge. 


LEONIDE A. BAARCKE, JR. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


South Africa and Luthuli 
SIR: 

May I express agreement with 
Chief Albert Luthuli when he says 
in his article “If I Were Prime Min- 
ister’ in the March Atlantic that 
“The solution to the South African 
problem will call for radical re- 
forms. . . .’ But that is where my 
agreement ends. There is a side to 
this excruciatingly difficult problem 
which we face in South Africa other 
than the version given by Mr. Lu- 
thuli. The South African problem is 
not simply a question of black versus 
white, of racist apartheid versus 
many-splendored multiracialism, of 
repression versus freedom. For the 
three million white South Africans 
the issue can be generalized thus: 
whether a small nation of whites 
(small, but nevertheless a nation 
with as much a right to national 
existence as the American nation) 
can survive in the tide of black 
nationalism flooding Africa. For 
the twelve million black South 
Africans this same issue can be gen- 
eralized as follows: the question of 
when their nation or nations will 
attain self-rule, for that is their am- 
bition, and no white South African 
in his right mind could deny or 
ignore it. 

The problem involved is how to 
fuse these two ambitions — survival 
for the nation of whites and full 
freedom for the Bantu. Mr. Lu- 
thuli’s plans call for nothing less 
than the extinction of the white 
South African nation. South Afri- 
can official policy, on the other 
hand, aims at attaining both ideals 
by working toward an eventual par- 
tition of South Africa by retaining 
part of the land for exclusive white 
rule and by gradually extending 
Bantu self-rule in other areas. The 
Xhosa people have already started 
out on the road to self-administra- 
tion and eventual full freedom in 
their Transkei homeland. This pol- 
icy of separate development followed 
by the South African government is 
not the easy way out. Political par- 
tition in South Africa is a difficult 
and tortuous solution and may take 
many years to effect. It will call for 
radical reforms. But we sincerely 
believe that, given time, it will suc- 
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ceed. And it will succeed in peace, | 
to the mutual benefit of all the differ- 
ent groups in South Africa who 
claim to have a right to be there. 


W. J. LE Roux, Director 
Information Service of South Africa 
New York City 


Webster III 
SIR: 

The May Atlantic moves me to 
write a letter. If the compilers of dic- 
tionaries have their troubles, so, I 
am given to understand, do the 
publishers of magazines. It 
pleasure to read an article, even 
about a dictionary, written by a 
writer who himself knows what he is — 
talking about (“But What's a Dic- 
tionary For?” by Bergen Evans, May | 
Atlantic). Moreover, experto crede, a 
good dictionary is good reading. 

Since I protested some time ago in 
the columns of the New York Times 
against the goings-on of its detrac- 
tors, it has been said that I am the 
first to come to the defense of Mr. 
Webster’s Third New International — 
Dictionary. The assertion is not true; | 
but I gather I may be the only de- | 
fender Mr. Webster has had so far in 
Cambridge. 

The dictionary, since it claims to 
cover usage as well as definition, 
should attempt to include everybody’s 
usage, or anybody will cavil. ; 

People differ in their English as — 
in other things. A dictionary must 
serve them all. If it does not give 
new words and new meanings and 
new usage, we are being cheated, — 
every man jack of us. Languages 
change as well as men and the times. 

To be consistent, I should accept- 
Professor Evans’ “All people do not 
possess,” but my own usage is “Not — 
all people possess. . . .” But why 
be consistent? Language is not — or 
logical; anything but. In (not un- - 
der) these circumstances, that’s what 
a dictionary is for: It must include 
the inconsistent and the illogical, — 
from the very nature of its subject 
matter. I agree entirely, therefore, 
that the detractors of the new Web- 
ster’s don’t understand what they 
are writing about, and that their 
very pontifications prove that they 
don’t understand. Professional writ- 
ers of their ilk are not worth reading 
— on any subject. 


JosHuA WHATMOUGH 

Professor of Comparative Philology 
Chairman, Department of Linguistics 
Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Fair or foul... you call it! 


The “ump” calls the play—applies 
the same rules to both teams. But in 
the “electric power game,” locally- 
owned rural electric systems, caught 
in a squeeze play by utility giants, 
depend on you and other Americans 
to call for fair play. 

Rural electrics, financed by Rural 
Electrification Administration loans 
and owned by people they serve, 
operate mostly in sparsely settled 
rural areas . . . average only three 
consumers per mile. They’re pledged 
to serve all rural people still with- 


out electricity . . . prohibited by law 
from using REA loans to hook up 
anyone already served. 

Expanding towns, however, are 
annexing areas served by rural elec- 
trics and turning consumers by the 
thousands over to urban franchised 
power suppliers. Also everywhere in 
rural areas, larger users served by 
rural electrics are targets of other 
suppliers. These losses threaten the 
existence of rural electrics which 
need to serve larger users and more 
populated areas in order to supply 





remote consumers as required by law. 

That’s why rural people ask, “Is it 
right to squeeze rural electrics from 
the areas they first lighted . . . areas 
they developed and now serve so 
well? Fair or foul . . . you call it!” 


AMERICA’S 
RURAL 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS @ NRECA 


Owned and operated by people they serve 
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SMOKING AND HEALTH 


py ALFRED BYRNE, M.D. 


Only on rare occasions has the Royal College of Physicians, which was founded by Henry VIII, 


exerted its powerful influence in matters of public health. One famous instance was in 1725, when 


it brought pressure to bear in the House of Commons to curtail “the disastrous consequences 


of the rising consumption of cheap gin.” Dr. ALFRED Byrne, who examines for us the official 


report on smoking and health, is the medical correspondent for the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


‘Le Royal College of Physicians of London 
selected Ash Wednesday of this year to make an 
ominous public pronouncement on the dangers of 
tobacco smoking. During the past decade the 
British public had repeatedly been informed of 
medicoscientific studies relating lung cancer to 
smoking and to general pollution of the atmo- 
sphere. None of them, however, had been thought 
sufficiently conclusive to move the government to 
initiate measures seriously calculated to discourage 
smoking. Any such movement would, of course, 
jeopardize the £850 million ($2.4 billion) which 
comes into the national exchequer from tobacco 
taxation each year. 

Five years ago the state-sponsored Medical Re- 
search Council advised the government that the 
relationship between smoking and lung cancer 
was one of direct cause and effect. Even then the 
Minister of Health evaded responsibility by dele- 
gating to his local health authorities the task of 
publicizing the risk. As a result of the official 
policy of laissez-faire, local authorities spent only 
£3624 ($10,147) on educational material relating 
to smoking in the years 1956 to 1960. Over the 
same period the tobacco industry spent £38 mil- 
lion ($106.4 million) in advertising tobacco. 

Cancer of the lung has been startlingly on the 
increase in the “smoking” countries in the past 


thirty years. In Britain it kills sixty-three people 
every day, a death rate from lung cancer that is 
the highest in the world. In Britain, too, the tons 
of smoke, grit, and sulfur dioxide poured into 
the atmosphere by trains and by industrial and 
domestic fires is an allied national problem. 
Hence, in 1959 the Royal College of Physicians 
decided to set up a representative committee to 
“report on the question of smoking and atmo- 
spheric pollution in relation to carcinoma of the 
lung and other illnesses.” 

Their findings on smoking and health, approved 
by the nine hundred fellows of the college, have 
now been published in paperback editions in 
Britain and America. 

There are no zealots among the nine specialists 
under the chairmanship of Sir Robert Platt, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Manchester University, who 
interpreted the evidence on smoking. (Atmospheric 
pollution will be examined in a later survey.) 
Their verdict is presented unemotionally and in 
language comprehensible to any smoker. 

From their scrutiny of the scientific literature, 
the physicians conclude that cigarette smoking is 
a cause of both lung cancer and bronchitis. It 
delays healing of gastric and duodenal ulcers 
and probably contributes to the development of 
coronary heart disease, cancer of the male bladder, 
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and the arterial disorder, found mainly in the legs, 
known as thromboangiitis obliterans; it may also 
play a part in causing cancer of the mouth, 
pharynx, and gullet. Smoking during pregnancy, 
it is stated, may result in smaller babies than those 
born to nonsmoking mothers. 


Wan these conclusions in mind, the British 
doctors urge their government to take seven de- 
cisive steps to curb the rising consumption of 
tobacco, especially cigarettes. Their most striking 
proposal is that a law should be passed to prevent, 
or at least restrict, the advertisement of smoking, 
described as “a habit which causes such wide- 
spread injury to health. Such action, say the 
doctors, would prove that the reality of the risk 
had been officially accepted. 

The writers suggest that much more imagination, 
effort, and money should be devoted to drawing 
the attention of the public to the dangers of smok- 
ing. They consider that special care should be 
taken with the education of schoolchildren in this 
respect, and that parents should be continually 
made aware of their responsibility for dissuading 
and discouraging young people from smoking. 

At present it is illegal in Britain to sell tobacco 
to children under sixteen years, but the law is 
widely flouted by small-time tobacconists who sell 
even single cigarettes to impecunious young pa- 
trons, as schoolboys have testified. Besides, there 
are cigarette machines for the better-heeled. Most 
smokers seem to adopt the habit during adoles- 
cence, but several studies have shown that up 
to 15 percent of schoolboys, often with the con- 
sent or even encouragement of their parents, are 
already smoking a small number of cigarettes by 
the time they are ten years old. Hence, the physi- 
cians recommend that any educational campaign 
among young people must be supported by more 
efficient restrictions on the sale of tobacco to 
children. 

Curtailing smoking in public places is a further 
suggestion made by the authors. Before their 
report appeared, smoking, though forbidden in 
some theaters, was customary in movie houses and 
shops and was the rule rather than the exception in 
trains and the subway. Apart from the fact that 
prohibition might contribute to the comfort of 
nonsmokers, the doctors feel it might alter social 
acceptance of smoking. 

Perhaps the most ambitious and optimistic of 
the physicians’ recommendations is that the gov- 
ernment should impose a differential increase in 
the taxation on cigarettes while reducing the tax 
on pipe and cigar tobacco. Here the object is to 
persuade smokers who cannot give up the habit 
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completely to change over to safer forms of smok- 
ing. There is, for instance, a lower mortality from 
lung cancer and bronchitis in Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where for many years cigar smoking has 
been more popular, and cigarettes less so, than in 
Britain. 

As there is reason to assume that the harmful 
effects of cigarette smoking may be due to volatile 
irritants and nicotine in the smoke, the physicians 
further raise the possibility of the state’s intro- 
ducing regulations whereby the purchaser of any 
brand of cigarettes can see for himself the average 
amount of these substances produced by a single 
cigarette under standard smoking conditions. An 
official testing agency would establish the figure 
to be stamped on the packet. But whatever is 
disclosed by analysis, no claim should be made that 
one particular brand of cigarettes is safer than any 
other. 

To help those who wish to give up smoking and 
find it a painful procedure, the report suggests 
that the Ministry of Health, through the National 
Health Service, might consider organizing experi- 
mental antismoking clinics at hospitals and chest 
clinics throughout the country. At such centers 
people striving to break the smoking habit would 
receive expert treatment and advice, and also 
obtain assistance from other people who had freed 
themselves from addiction to tobacco. There have 
been favorable reports of such clinics pioneered 
in Sweden, where the nicotinelike drug lobeline 
is administered to patients to ease withdrawal 
symptoms once tobacco is stopped. Some U.S. 
workers have even used injections of nicotine for 
the same purpose. 

The report warns that victims of bronchitis, 
peptic ulcer, and arterial diseases should be ad- 
vised to stop smoking. A common reason why so 
many of these patients continue the habit despite 
its obvious disadvantages is that they have not 
been given really firm advice by their doctors 
about the need to stop. On the significance of so- 
called smoker’s cough, the investigating committee 
points to the evidence indicating an association 
between chronic bronchitis and lung cancer. 
Some authorities believe, says the report, that the 
pathological changes found in the lungs of heavy 
smokers are in fact precancerous. As such, they 
would be expected to cause chronic cough and 
expectoration. 

All but two of the nine physicians responsible 
for the recent report were once cigarette smokers, 
but now five do not smoke at all. Sir Robert 
Platt, aged sixty-two, forsook the habit as the 
evidence against cigarettes began to accumulate 
eight years ago, after smoking twenty a day for 
thirty years. Dr. Ronald Bodley Scott, fifty-five, 
physician to the Queen, enjoys an occasional cigar 
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or a pipe, but not cigarettes. Dr. Neville Oswald, 
fifty-one, a chest specialist, once smoked twenty 
cigarettes a day but now has only an occasional 
cigar. Two small cigars a day are the habit of Dr. 
J. N. Morris, fifty, professor of social medicine, 
who stopped smoking twenty cigarettes a day in 
the- course of the inquiry. Dr. John A. Scott, 


_ sixty-one, principal medical officer of health and 


SMOKING AND HEALTH — 


Cigarettes seem to be even more lethal in the 


' British study than in the others.- One possible ex- 


planation is that the British smoke more of each 
cigarette than do Americans, and so receive a 


` larger dose of smoke, as well as lose the filtration 


principal school medical officer of the London . 


County Council, uses only a pipe. 
During adult life nearly 75 percent of men and 
50 percent of women in the United Kingdom are 


regular smokers. Men who smoke cigarettes con-.- 


sume an average of nineteen, and women eleven, 
cigarettes a day. There are many more heavy 


smokers among men than among women. Smok- ` 
. ing habits of doctors contrast notably with those of 


effect of a long stub. Exposure of the British 
to air polluted by chimney smoke is another con- 
tributing reason, for there is an association between 


dung cancer and atmospheric pollution. 


Since it is not practicable to ascertain experi- 
mentally if exposure to the products. of tobacco 


‘combustion either initiates or promotes malignant 


changes in the human ‘lung, the case against 
tobacco rests largely upon epidemiological evi- 


‘dence. Several authoritative independent agencies 


other men. Professor (now Sir) Austin Bradford © 


Hill and Dr. Richard Doll, who pioneered and 


‘conducted the main: British epidemiological stud- 


ies On smoking.in relation. to lung cancer, sent a 
questionnaire in 1961 to five hundred male doctors 
who had been practicing for ten years or more. 
Ninety-two percent replied. Their answers showed 
that half the doctors are nonsmokers, compared 
with only about a quarter of other men of the same 
ages. Less than a third of the doctors smoke only 


‘cigarettes, compared with more than half of 


all other men. Doubtless the mounting mass of 
scientific data indicting cigarettes as a serious 
menace to health influenced many of the doctors 
to give up. smoking. | 

It was in’ May, 1950, that the first frightening 
evidence against tobacco as a carcinogen. was 
publicly announced. From the Department of 
Surgery, Washington University, Dr. Ernst L. 
Wynder and Dr. Evarts A. Graham reported on 
the smoking habits of 605 mén affected by various 
types of carcinoma of the bronchus. -Only 1.3 
percent of them had been. nonsmokers, by which 
was meant they each had averaged less than one 
cigarette a day for the last twenty years, whereas 
51.2 percent of the lung-cancer cases had smoked 
more than twenty cigarettes a day over the same 
period. In contrast, 14.6 percent of male general 
hospital patients of the same age composition were 
nonsmokers, and only 19.1 percent smoked more 
than twenty cigarettes a day. From these figures, 
the inference was drawn that smoking was closely 
associated with the lethal disease that had sent thg 
smokers to the hospital. 

Since 1950 there have been at least twenty-one 
investigations in nine countries where persons with 
lung cancer were interrogated about their smoking 
habits. All confirmed that among such patients 
there is a higher proportion of heavy smokers and 
a lower proportion of light smokers or nonsmokers 
than-in comparable control groups: 


had already scrutinized the evidence before the 
publication of the recent report. That the rela- 
tionship between lung cancer and smoking is 
established was agreed by the British Ministry of 


. Health, the Medical Research Council of Great 


Britain, the U.S. Public Health Service, the U.S. 
Study Group- of Smoking and Health, 1957, the 


- National Cancer Institute of Canada, World 


Health Organization, and the Netherlands Min- 
istry of Social Affairs and Public Health. 


a Be forms of counterpropaganda are interesting 
to examine. It has been suggested by some | 
prominent doctors that smoking may. not cause 
cancer but may only determine the site at which 
it will appear in subjects prone to.cancer for some 
other reason. That possibility is disproved by the 
fact that other forms of cancer are not less com- 
mon among smokers than among nonsmokers. 
Since heavy smoking and heavy drinking so 


often go hand in hand, another suggestion is that 


alcohol may be the common factor associated with 
both. However, several studies have indicated 
that the association of lung cancer with smoking 
is independent of alcohol consumption. Again, 
motor-vehicle exhausts are often speculated on as 
an important cause of the recent increased inci- 
dence of lung cancer, but the report rejects, this 
possibility, since there is no increase in lung- 
cancer death rates-among road -workers, who 
would be expected to have excessive exposure to 


-such gases. 
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On the grounds that heredity may be to blame, 
Sir Ronald Fisher, retired professor of genetics at 
Cambridge University and scientific consultant to 
the Tobacco Manufacturers’ Standing Committee, 
has been supporting the hypothesis that subjects 
with a hereditary tendency to lung cancer also 
have a hereditary tendency to ‘smoke cigarettes. _ 
Four surveys have proved that smoking habits of ` 
identical twins are more alike than those of non- 
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identical twins, sò _ there may be a hereditary 


- desire to smoke. Sir Ronald’s argument would im- 
ply that the tendency- to give-up smoking, as well 


as the tendency to‘smoke, is determined by hered- 
To explain, the increase in lung cancer dur- 


ing recent years, he does not propose that there. 


’ has been any sudden simultaneous development 


of inherited liability to long cancer in many 
different countries but that smokers have an 
inherited susceptibility to.some other unidentified 


-environmental influence which has recently arisen 


in every country where incidence of the disease 
has increased. 

The physicians consider this theory difficult 
to reconcile with the results of a comparison 
between members of the nonsmoking sect of 
Seventh Day Adventists and a control group of 
other people, which was conducted in California 
by Dr. Ernst L. Wynder and coworkers. They 
found, that the incidence of lung cancer among 
the Adventists was one eighth that for the control 
group. A remarkable finding was that the only 
two male Adventists. with lung cancer were both 
middle age. ` 

In support of the hereditary: or- constitutional 
theory, Dr. Joseph Berkson at the Mayo Clinic has 


` stressed the number and variety of diseases which 


especially affect smokers and suggests that non- 


smokers are a highly selected group who are 
o “biologically self-protective” and endowed with 


“robustness in meeting mortal stress from disease 


_ generally.” Professor Hans Eysenck at the Mauds- 
ley Hospital in London has selected the ‘ ‘acceler- 
`. _ ated rate of living” of cigarette smokers as a 
-possible explanation for their higher death rates. 
' But this hypothesis fails to account for the dispro- 


portionate increase in death rates among smokers 
from dung cancer compared with other causes: 

- There is evi es that general atmospheric 
pollution plays a part. in causing lung cancer, 
for the disease is more prevalent in urban areas. 
That, however, does: not exonerate cigarettes, 
because the incidence of lung cancer among the 
populations of urban and rural areas is still 
proportionate to the cigarette consumption of the 
individual. A striking. vindication of the case 
against tobacco exists in statistics for the Channel 
Island of Jersey. Tobacco is cheap there, and the 
inhabitants smoke more of it per head than any- 
where else on earth, They also have a death rate 
from lung cancer as high as that in Britain and an 
exceedingly high rate for women. Yet the island 
has no air pollution problem, and during a three- 
year period, no case of lung cancer was recorded 


-in a nonsmoker. 


As most other unbiased investigators have done 
before them, the Platt committee accepts the 


- converts who had been etgerette smokers until | 
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statistical evidence as indicating that habitual 
cigarette smoking over many years is an important 
cause — though not the only.one — of lung cancer. 
That conclusion is supported by compatible labo- 
ratory and pathological evidence that there are 
known carcinogens present in tobacco smoke, that 
skin cancer can be produced in animals by the 
repeated application of tobacco tar, and that 
microscopic changes have been found in the lining 
of the bronchi of smokers, of the kind that may 
precede the development of cancer. By implica- 
tion, if the habit ceased, the death rate from lung 
cancer would fall to-a fraction, perhaps to one 
fifth, or even, among men, to one tenth of the 
present level. i 

However stated, the risks run e any smoker 
are pretty daunting. The London scientists Doll 
and Hill estimate that among heavy smokers the 
total risk of dying for a smoker of twenty-five or 
more cigarettes a day is one in fourteen between 
the ages of thirty-five and seventy-four, and one in 
nine between the ages of thirty-five and eighty- 
four. The risk of a smoker who has discontinued | 
the habit for ten years is considerably less than 
that of a continuing smoker. 

With such risks in mind, the nine sivas 
describe several preventive measures calculated - 
to reduce the morbidity and mortality caused by 
smoking. 

For the confirmed smoker who has difficulty 
in abandoning the habit, they suggest that stub- 
bing out every cigarette.before the second half is 
burned would almost certainly curtail the risk. 
The unburned part of a cigarette acts as a filter, 
so that as the cigarette burns down, smoke_con- 
densed in the second part is redistilled. In’ ‘that 
way, the smoke from the sécond_half contains a 
higher -and steadily increasing concentration of 


potentially toxic substances than the smoke from 


the first half. Therefore, throw the more danger- 
ous half away. 

An obvious way to remove the harmful sub- 
stances from tobacco smoke is to fit cigarettes. with 
efficient filter plugs. Technically. speaking, the 
manufacturer could make plugs to remove all the 
smoke, but the resulting “draw resistance” would 
not satisfy the consumer. Cigarettes with increas- 
ing filtration efficiency are being introduced in 


the United States, and after serious sales resistance 


at first are becoming more widely accepted. In 
recent years there has been a great increase in 
sales of filter-tipped cigarettes in -Britain. From 
information supplied to them by- the Tobacco” 
Manufacturers’ Standing Committee, the authors 
of the report say that present-day ‘filters have a - 
greater efficiency than the corresponding length 
of tobacco in a plain cigarette. About 18 percent 
of smoke particles are retained in a tobacco. stub 


at 


of average length (18 mm), whereas 25 percent 
was the average retention by the filter alone from 
twenty representative tipped brands tested by the 
industry. 


ee the British press during the previous 
twelve years had published all the important 
developments linking lung cancer with cigarettes, 
the somber facts have had little apparent effect 
on the smoking habits of the general public. In- 
deed, sales of cigarettes continued to soar. Yet 
there was a feeling in Fleet Street that the Platt 
report might finally stimulate the government to 
take some positive measures to deter people from 
killing themselves with tobacco. Without excep- 
tion, the newspapers gave the physicians’ booklet 
full coverage — even where it obviously hurt to 
say anything impolite about the tobacco industry. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation, which 
carries no advertising matter, had one of the nine 
physicians explain the grim facts on its influential 
dinnertime television program called Tonight; the 
secretary of the doctors’ committee, who is a skilled 
broadcaster, gave an impressive denunciation of 
smoking on the program This Week, run by one of 
the independent television companies that flourish 
on advertising. 

In reply to the doctors’ charges, spokesmen of 
the tobacco industry said that the evidence sum- 
marized in the report was well known and added 
little to that quoted by the Medical Research 
Council in 1957. Moreover, they asserted that the 
report produced an incomplete assessment of the 
problems involved by deferring consideration of 
air pollution. They claimed that there is a grow- 
ing body of evidence that smoking has pharma- 
cological and psychological effects that are of real 
value to smokers, but they did not specify what 
these properties'were. As only a minority of even 
heavy smokers contract lung cancer or chronic 
bronchitis, the manufacturers say there may well 
be predisposing factors in both smokers and non- 
smokers who contract these diseases. They there- 
fore suggest that a study of environment and per- 
sonal characteristics, as well as past medical 
histories, might throw new light on these diseases. 
Further investigation into the chemistry and 
biological effects of tobacco smoke is also required, 
so as to identify and eliminate any substance in 
smoke that may be injurious to health. 

Dealing with the doctors’ recommendation that 
the advertising of tobacco goods should be re- 
stricted, the Tobacco Advisory Committee said 
that the manufacturers’ expenditure in the press 
and television is devoted entirely to competitive 
brand advertising; furthermore, it is only about 
half the national average spent in these media in 
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relation to retail sales. They emphasized that 
the cigarette tax in: Britain — 46 cents on a 63- 
cent pack — is already the highest in the world. 
Any further increase would penalize the many 
millions who derive pleasure and solace from 
smoking and who do not develop lung cancer. On 
the question of analyzing the contents of cigarette 
smoke and marking the results on the package, the 
industry declared it would strongly oppose this 
proposal, since the harmful constituents, if any, 
are not known. 

There were, however, detectable signs of anxiety 
after the dire effects of smoking on health were 
thrashed out on the BBC’s Panorama, a television 
feature reaching almost nine million viewers in 
the evening. It was followed by a bout of small 
selling orders on the Stock Exchange which began 
to depress the prices of tobacco company shares. 

The decline was not arrested by what the Min- 
ister of Health had to say when he stood up in the 


House of Commons to answer questions about the 


physicians’ recommendations. Enoch Powell, a 
nonsmoker by conversion, said the government 
accepted the Royal College’s report as demonstrat- 
ing ‘‘authoritatively and crushingly” the causal 
connection between smoking and lung cancer, and 
the more general hazards to health of smoking. 
Both he and his counterpart in Scotland would ask 
local health authorities to use all channels of 
health education to publicize the risks. They 
were giving the health authorities guidance and 
free publicity material and would support the 
report in every possible way. 

Simultaneously, Sir David Eccles, Minister of 
Education, sent a circular letter to all the country’s 
local education authorities urging them to warn 
children and young people of the risks from smok- 
ing and to dissuade them from forming the 
smoking habit. He asked the teachers to seize 
every opportunity to secure the support of parents 
in discouraging smoking by their children. 

Next day, the first of 400,000 posters were sent 


out by the Health Ministry. On them the word _ 


“Danger” is printed in red on a black back- 
ground with a smoldering cigarette on one side 
and the caption “You have been warned.” The 
posters are supplied with any one of three cau- 
tionary messages stating the risks from smoking. 
But they are curiously small, measuring only about 
fourteen by nine inches, whereas those advertising 
tobacco are often twenty by nine feet. In describ- 
ing them to its 14.5 million readers, the Daily 
Mirror remarked that ‘‘the present posters are 
hardly likely to warn a mouse, let alone a man.” 
Even so, they were some indication of the way 
the wind was blowing. That day the Independent 
Television Authority, which controls all television 
except what comes from the BBC, decided to 
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investigate the effect of television advertising on 


_ smoking habits. 


The most significant pronouncement on the 
whole subject came from the government’s Lord 
President of Council, Viscount Hailsham, Minister 
of Science, in a six-and-a-half-hour debate in the 
House of Lords. In a sober, forceful speech he 
said his serious conviction was that the case 
against cigarettes as they are now made had been 
proved beyond any reasonable doubt whatever. 

His suggestion was that it would be to the 
tobacco manufacturers’ credit if they got together 
in their board rooms and realized that the mer- 
chandise they are selling is in its present form 


dangerous and, taken to any degree of excess, . 


potentially lethal. They might consider it wise 
to switch their advertising to pipes, snuff, and 
cigars — or even consider manufacturing other 
things altogether. Regarding their present “‘agnos- 
tic” outlook, he warned the trade that it is in their 
own interest to recognize the truth before they are 
compelled to do so. 

Lord Hailsham’s criticism of the tobacco manu- 
facturers’ attitude toward the danger of lung 
cancer was taken by many to indicate that the 
government was finally about to do something 
practical to reduce the toll of lives being taken 
by tobacco. “Nervous” selling by small investors 
immediately after ‘the delivery of Lord Hailsham’s 
speech resulted in $70 million being wiped off the 
paper value of three of the biggest companies — 
Imperial Tobacco, British-American, and Gal- 
laher — in one day. 

With so many recommendations by the physi- 
cians to consider, there was no knowing what the 
government might decide to do. A news story in 
The Sunday Times stated that the government was 
considering action to restrict the sale of cigarettes 
to children through automatic vending machines. 
For anyone who did not know it, the account 
added that under the Children and Young Persons’ 
Act, 1933, magistrates’ courts can order a shop- 
keeper to take precautions to prevent his automatic 
cigarette machine from being used by children un- 
der sixteen and can order the machine removed. 

Whether or not as a result of this hint, Carreras- 


Rothman announced that they were withdrawing 


their own 800 cigarette vending machines from 
public places and stopping supplies to 5200 more 
owned by others. Annual turnover from the 
machines was about £1 million ($2.8 million). 
In addition, the company said it would not 
advertise its brands of Ci GREE on television 
until 8 P.M. . 

Not to be outdone, e other companies, which 
between them make more than 90 percent of the 
cigarettes sold in Britain, agreed not to advertise 
on television before 9 p.m., by which time it was 
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assumed that small fry would be in bed. The firms 
in question are Imperial Tobacco, Ardath, Gal- 
laher, Wix, and Godfrey Phillips. Philip Morris 
followed suit the next day. That decision was less 
heroic than it might sound, as there is virtually 
no tobacco advertising on television on weekdays 
and none during children’s programs. The manu- 
facturers also undertook to warn traders about the 
law against selling tobacco to children and said 
they were seeking an early meeting with the 
government to see if the 60,000 cigarette machines, . 
half of which are owned by the industry, should 
not be taken off the streets altogether. 

There were other -reactions to the doctors’ 
report. In London, Manchester, and Bristol local 
authorities began to examine the prospects of 
prohibiting smoking in buses and places of public 
entertainment. The chairman of the British 
Transport Commission started a survey to see if 
the proportion of nonsmoking cars in trains 
ought not to be increased. 

Sales of cigarettes fell while those of pipes 
boomed. A twenty-five-year-old sailor who had 
been in the habit of smoking ninety cigarettes 
daily died from lung cancer, and the Admiralty 
decided to review the issue of duty-free cigarettes 
to men in “the Senior Service.” In the 280 youth 
hostels in England and Wales, the sale of cigarettes 
was banned. In Chatham a middle-aged heavy- 
smoking docker was so disturbed by the doctors’ 
findings that he committed suicide. Antismoking 
clinics were opened, and others already there were 
discovered by the national press. Employees of the 
firm making the exotic cigarette named Balkan 
Sobranie were put off work for two weeks,. but 
Players started a new three-hour shift for women 
in the filter-tip department. 

With the government rested the power to show 
the most decisive reaction of all. “Why not in the 
coming Budget?” asked the Lancet, referring to the 
idea of making a relative increase in the tax on _ 
cigarettes. It was a thought that must have cost 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer many a troubled 
night; for the tobacco levy is about one third of 
the total revenue from taxation —— just enough to 
run the entire National Health Service. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s hour came on April 9, 
when he explained carefully the administrative 
difficulties there would be in putting a discrimina- 
tory tax on cigarettes. He was not prepared to 
make a further, penal increase in the general rate 
of duty that would put smoking, even in modera- 
tion, out of the reach of many people of limited 
means. Sadly, it seemed that the resolutions of 
the Chancellor’s fellow ministers to do battle with 
lung cancer were destined to failure. But the 
anxiety regarding the effects of cigarette smoking 
remains. 
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Mas people are unaware of how widespread 
smoking is and of the pattern it takes among the 
American people. From the most comprehensive 
survey of the U.S. Public Health Service, it is esti- 
mated that of the approximately 50 million men 
in our civilian population, about 39 million, or 78 
percent, have a history of tobacco use. While the 
percentage of men smokers has in recent years 
been relatively stable, the proportion of women 
-smokers has been showing a steady increase. 


mon agreement has been reached. For the most 


' part, the various explanations fall into the psycho- 


logical realm. They range from such motivating 
factors as the desire to appear more grown-up or 


- the wish for adult status, adolescent rebellious- 


From 1880 to 1955 the annual total consump- . 


tion of tobacco per person over fourteen years of 
age more than doubled, from 5.41 pounds a year 
to 11.92 pounds, but during the same period 
cigarette consumption multiplied about 204 times, 
from .047 to 9.57 pounds per person. 

Although there is some variation in the diferent 
studies on when North Americans begin to smoke, 
a consensus of the findings indicates that by age 
thirteen about one out of six youngsters has begun 
to experiment with smoking, by fourteen one out 
of four, and by eighteen virtually one out of two 
has the smoking habit. Girls do not lag far behind 
boys in early adoption of smoking, but the boys 
appear to be consistently heavier smokers. Ado- 
lescent smoking is by no means a recent phe- 
nomenon, yet the last decade has seen a highly 
accelerated shift to an earlier age for beginning 
smoking, and young teen-agers characteristically 
smoke cigarettes only. 

A great many investigators have discussed the 
reasons for starting to smoke. However, no com- 
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ness, striving for proper group Status, reduction 
of tension, novel-experience, curiosity, peer orien- 
tation, personality inferiority, imitative-sociability 
element, all the way to the suggestion of a “phallic 
significance of the cigarette, cigar, and pipe.” 

_ What is striking in the bulk of the material on 
smoking motivation is the emergence of a profile 
of the nonsmoker. Some characteristics of the non- 
smoker crystallized more definitively from these 
studies than those of the smoker, the original 
subject of investigation. This is not to say that 
the nonsmokers share a single personality type 
or display an exclusive set of identifying charac- 
teristics. Rather, the profile is to be viewed as a 
group tendency on the part of the nonsmokers to 
exhibit particular traits more frequently. 

The consensus of various studies indicates the 
nonsmoker to be of middle-class origin rather than 
in either the upper or lower classes, reflecting the 
mark of middle-class respectability and the per- 
sistence of the Puritanical trait. Seemingly, he 
considers smoking-one of the small vices to which 
the flesh is heir, is often pious and a devout church- 
goer, and is frequently an abstainer from alcohol. — 
While the nonsmoker tends to be dependable, 
purposeful, hard-working, stable in marriage, and 
quietly progressive in general outlook, he is less 
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gregarious and sociable than the smoker. He is 
described as being more often inner-directed or 
an introvert, and is, accordingly, immoderately 
preoccupied with his own thought processes and 
other internal states. More rigid in personality 
than the smoker, the nonsmoker is attracted to 
scientific rather than business studies, and during 
his adolescence he tends to be more seriously ab- 
sorbed in his studies and academic achievements. 

We have already noted that smokers are differ- 
entiated in our population with respect to some 
aspects of age and sex. But in addition to these 
factors, smokers are differentiated from non- 
smokers in other criteria. Smokers as a group 
are more frequent among urban dwellers than in 
rural ‘farm populations, and considerably more 
prevalent among the lower and upper social 
classes than in the middle classes. Smokers marry 
more often, display a tendency‘ toward divorce 
and widowhood, move their residences more fre- 
quently, change their jobs more often, and are 
hospitalized more than nonsmokers, 

Addiction to smoking i is found to be consistently 
greater among men in military service than in 
civilian life, irrespective of peace or war, and 
~ greater in veterans than in nonveterans. Smokers 
participate more frequently and in more sports 
than-do nonsmokers, and come from families in 
which there is a greater history of hypertension or 


coronary disease and in which the practice of 


smoking is more prevalent. In families in which 
both parents are smokers, the chance that their 
children will smoke is several times greater than in 
nonsmoking households. 

With respect to occupation, smokers are propor- 
tionately more heavily represented in the mining, 
construction, manufacturing, and transportation 
industries, and in the fields of business con- 
tacts (promoters, salesmen, retail and wholesale 
dealers, and buyers). They also predominate 
among business executives of all ranks, cultural 
administrators (editors, educational administra- 
tors, museum curators), and in the entertainment 
and recreational services. Among farmers, engi- 
neers, surgeons, elementary and high school teach- 
ers, and clergymen there is a notably small pro- 
portion of smokers. It is interesting to note that, 
in consonance with the public image, pipe smokers 
are more frequently found among research scien- 
tists, cultural administrators, lawyers, college pro- 
fessors, and schoolteachers. Cigar smokers, on the 
other hand, are especially prevalent among busi- 
ness executives, bankers, editors, POEA and 
those in the technological field.. 

Notable distinctions between smokers and non- 
smokers apparently exist in the realm of psycho- 
logical and personality features. Several studies 
stress the greater degree of extroversion of the 
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smokers. They are described as being more ener- 
getic, restless, and more externally oriented than 
the nonsmokers. Possessing more “neurotic” traits, 
smokers tend to show more: signs of psychological 
tension and psychosomatic symptoms than do the 
nonsmokers. In the words of one researcher, “the 
group of smokers appears to contain more of the 
men who are energetic, searching for aims and 
purposes, verbal, and perhaps, although less stable, 
more: interesting.” 


Warr is the significance of these findings? 


-What are their wider implications? It is clear 


that smokers as a group do differ from nonsmokers 
as a group in a variety of characteristics. Yet, in 
no instance are these differential features found to 
be present exclusively in one group and com- 
pletely absent in the other. There is no manifesta- 
tion of a clear-cut smoker’s personality. That this 
is so is not surprising. With about sixty million 
or more adults smoking in one form or another, | 
it would strain credulity to expect that sucha 
large segment of the total population, with its 
infinite varieties of temperament, would share 
in common a single personality type. Ultimately, 
the answer may lie in the existence of a number 
of more or less discrete types. 

Whether or not there are smoker personality 
types, there may be important underlying pro- 
cesses which are in part responsible for the dif- 
ferences between smokers and nonsmokers. It is 
conceivable that such processes may play a role in. 
determining whether a person becomes a smoker, 
and even the form of smoking adopted. 

The eminent biometrician, Sir Ronald Fisher, 
reported on a study of the smoking habits of a 
series of male twins based on data gathered in 
Germany. His data showed about twice as many 
identical twins to be alike in their smoking habits 
as nonidentical twins— 65 percent against 33 
percent. In another group, of female twins from 
England, 83 percent of the identical pairs were 
alike in their smoking habits, as compared with 
50 percent of the nonidentical pairs. 

Further analysis of the female-twin ae: in 
order to eliminate the possible mutual influence 
between twins living together, revealed greater 
concordance of smoking habits in identical twins 
brought up separately from shortly after birth than 
in nonidentical twins. Similar results were also 
obtained, independently, from data gathered -in 
Scandinavia. This evidence suggests that there is a 


genetic factor in the formation of patterns of 


smoking behavior. 
- Ina study just completed but as yet unpublished, 
I investigated the relationship between character- 
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istics of physical structure and the smoking habits: - 


of the members of the Harvard class of 1946. Cer- 


tain aspects of this study are noteworthy. The class 
of college undergraduates. . examined _anthropo- 
metrically was surveyed sixteen years later for 
its past and present smoking histories. The 
availability of anthropometric data at the college 


age gave the special advantage of representing. 


the “pristine” physical status of the individuals, 
unaffected by habit, diet, physical activity, health, 
and disease of the subsequent adult years. 

Moreover, the period covered by their smoking 
histories was closely related to the age span of 
maximum smoking experience. At the time of 
their reply to the smoking questionnaire, the Har- 
vard alumni were thirteen years out.of college and 
averaged thirty-five years of age. And the number 
of individuals composing the study — more than 
900 — was large enough to permit the breakdown 
of the smoker series into exclusive groupings of 
“pure” cigarette, “pure” cigar, and “púte” pipe 
smokers. All “mixed” smokers —those who regu- 

larly used more than one form of tobacco —~ were 
omitted from these classifications. Thus, many of 
the criticisms leveled against other studies were 
obviated in this investigation. 

Briefly, this study revealed that substantial dif- 
ferences in body build’ exist between smokers and 
nonsmokers. Smokers are consistently larger than 
the nonsmokers. They are taller, heavier, broader 
in the shoulders and hips, bigger in the size of the 
chest, leg, and hand. But even more significant, 
there is a consistent graded arrangement of physi- 
cal differentiation among the smoker types. The 
pure cigarette smokers are the least differentiated 
_ from the nonsmokers in physical structure, fol- 
lowed by the pure pipe smokers, while the pure 
cigar smokers differ most from the nonsmoker 
group. For example, in the case of body weight, 
the pure cigarette smokers are’ on the ‘average 
more than four pounds heavier. than the non- 
_ smokers, the pure „pipe smokers more than six 
pounds heavier, with the pure cigar smokers av- 
eraging an amazing ten pounds more. in body 
weight than the abstainers. Similar patterns.areob- 
served for a number of other body measurements, 
all indicative of the same trends of deviation. 

Despite the inherent limitations in the research 
done thus far, it has become ‘increasingly clear 
that smoking, the form of smoking adopted, and 
abstention from smoking are structured reflections 
of very complex forces, innate and environmental, 
in constant counterplay.: Rather than a super- 
ficial habit overlaid indiscriminately upon various 
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biological or genetic makeup of the individual. 
This opens up important and far-reaching im- 


- plications for.the highly controversial subject of 
.the association of.smoking and lung cancer. 


cancer, as well as other diseases. 


If smoking has a constitutional basis, then there 
is a possibility that persons of a certain makeup 
are peculiarly liable to both smoking and lung 
‘This is not 


_ as large a speculative step as appears on the súr- 


face. That there is a relationship between con- 
stitution and disease is- generally accepted in medi- 
cal circles, Such a relationship has been indicated 
for an extensive variety of diseases, including 


-coronary artery disease, diabetes, arthritis, duo- ` 


denal ulcer, rheumatic fever, tuberculosis, and hy- 
pertension: Even with respect, to cancer, the evi- 
dence favors a biological substrate for cancer of 
the breast, cervix, and uterus, and it isnot beyond 


the realm of possibility that a similar situation - 


‘pertains to cancer of the lung. 


There is as yet no- published evidence to this 
effect, but the possibility cannot be dismissed 
lightly. Further investigation remains to be done, 
and a comparative study of the constitutional as- 
pects of lung-cancer patients will shed some light 
on the problem, one way or another. to 

An analogous supposition may have an even 
stronger basis in the case of the nonsmoker mi- 
nority. Nonsmokers may be of a constitutional 


type that is, generally speaking, biologically dis- - 


posed to rigid, inhibiting, self-protective habits, 
correlated with constitutional forces woe resist 
disease. 

This is not to imply that a deemno of 
a constitutional lung-cancer factor will auto- 


matically solve the problem of the relationship of . 


smoking to disease. Not at all. For it is highly 
unlikely by itself to account for the whole of the 
tenfold excess of lung-cancer mortality for ciga- 
rette smokers as compared with nonsmokers. In 


‘no sense would it overthrow the known statistical 


persons, smoking appears to be a response to a - 


wide variety of personality and behavioral charac- 
teristics which have their origin, in part, in the 
© pe a 


association between heavy cigarette smoking and 
cancer mortality, but it might serve to moderate 
the role of smoking as a lung-cancer risk. It would, 
moreover, establish the fact that the individual’s 


constitution is an element to be reckoned with in 


the predisposition to lung cancer. We do not need 
to be persuaded of the concomitant rise in the 
mortality ratios for lung cancer and other diseases 
with increased amounts of cigarette consumption. 


This is a verified and accepted finding. No one is » 


ruling out cigarette smoking as a prime suspect in 
the causation of lung cancer. But, forthe present, 
we do have to consider the existence of accessories 
to the fact as well as possible accomplices. Pending 


the complete evidence, the problem of smoking 


“and disease is still not fully settled. 
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CANADIAN SPRING 


i by Sheila. Burnford 


~ 


Sarma BuRNFORD is a Canadian doctor’s wife whose tale of three animals, entitled THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY, 


has become a classic of its kind and has been read and loved by thousands since it was published in March, 1961. 
Here Mrs. Burnford tells of the wonderful release when spring comes at last to the Canadian northlands. 


O.: heralds of spring in northwest Canada 


bear. no resemblance to the traditional and seldom 
inspire the poet within us: no primroses, lambs, or 
forsythia here, no tender green over the earth and 
soft unfolding buds. Instead we have the ice- 
breaker battering a channel through the ice cap, 
smelt running in snow-swollen creeks, frost boils 
erupting on the roads, municipal drains backing 
‘.up, and finally an inch-by-inch clearing of -the 


dils push their way through the ironbound earth 
at last — in June. One’s whole soul cries out for 
spring hats and blossom, new-mown grass, the 
mayfly hatch,. the first young tender morels; 
instead one pokes ineffectually with -a stick at 
overflowing gutters, yearns over the etiolated nar- 
cissus brought up from the cellar, and plucks not 
primroses but long-lost overshoes and last year’s 
oyster shells from the snow receding at the porch. 

In the first week of May, Susan and I reach the 


~ peak of delayed-spring frustration, and on a morn- 


ing when the returning geese fly low over the city 
in an exultant, baying, clamorous pack, we receive 


their message especially loud and clear, for we are 


on our way to Whitefish, to the little hunting cabin 


- on the shore of a lonely, hill-ringed lake, peaceful 


and timeless: Susan to paint and I to potter; 
Raimie, my Labrador, to escort us and investigate 
-possible strange noises in the night. We have 
discarded our families for the weekend. 


Sketches by Susan Ross. 


~ snowdrifts in the garden until the exhausted daffo- | 


“ 
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The track down the hillside to the cabin turns 
into a fast-running creek at this time of year, 
carrying off the melting snow from the hills, but ` 
the ground is hard and frozen, and the car coasts - 
down in a childishly satisfying welter of flying 
spray. We leave it in a clearing, load ourselves up 
like pack mules, then walk or stagger the last 


-quarter of a mile. The trail winds through spruce 


and poplar, the branches interlaced overhead, and 
always I come upon the little cabin crouched by’ 
the water’s edge long before I am‘prepared for it, 
so secretly does it seem to camouflage itself against 
the background of trees. Weather-beaten and 
gray, wearing its roof and chimney slightly askew, 
its one half-lidded eye bleary from the winter’s 


‘gales, it huddles like some shabby, eccentric old 


woman on a park bench in spring, blinking in the 
sunshine; and around her skirts, instead of cheep- 
ing sparrows, the peaty brown snow creeks make 
little murmurous singing sounds. 

We open the door, and then, as quickly as pos- 
sible, the window, when the familiar stuffy, sun- 
baked smell of mouse nests, straw, waders, and 
mud-encrusted gunnysacks hits us. The boats 
are stored there, and we haul out the light punt, 
then the heavy freight canoe, and a tangled’ mass 
of decrepit reed blinds — all the paraphernalia 
of last fall’s hunting; sweep out the first layer of 
powdered mud and little fluffy piles of duck and 
partridge feathers; then, lastly, after tossing for the 





victim, out go all the visible mouse corpses, hurled 
into the bush, from where they are conscientiously 
retrieved by the dog and returned _to the steps. 
We leave the door and windows open to the cold 
© sweet northern air; then; mutually unenthusiastic 
about housework at any time, we call it a day and 
sit on the wooden steps, at peace with the world, 
a bottle of beer apiece, so sheltered from the wind 
and warm in the noon sun that we take off our 
heavy sweaters and roll up our shirt sleeves. 

Almost immediately the cabin’s own particular 
chipmunk appears on the lower branches of an 
ash, rather leaner than usual after the winter, 
but recognizable at once by his unusually stubby 
tail and exuberant personality. He resumes the 
teasing of the dog from where he left off last 
November, chattering excitedly. Raimie rises to 
his baiting like a trout to a fly and is soon reduced 
to hysterical,. impotent rage, until at last the 
chipmunk becomes a little too bold and is. chased 
up a flue pipe lying under the cabin. A brief but 
blessed silence follows, until Raimie’s eyes close 
and the next round starts. This has gone on for 
years. 


dle ice is going out on the lake, and there is open 
water before us for about a hundred yards from 
the shoreline, edged by a new high bank of turf 
and reeds built up through the winter by ice 
pressure. The marsh water close in reflects a sky 
pierced with reed stalks ‘and patterned with a 
faint constant movement of infinitesimal bubble 
rings, but out beyond the channel little rippling 
waves lap greedily against the ice stretching across 
the lake to the far shore —gray, sodden ice, 
heavy with age, the darkness of the imprisoned 
water lying shadowlike a few inches below the 
surface. There is no hint of green yet in the hills 
beyond — rather, a quickening of purple; and 
the three long plumes of the waterfall are vivid 
and white-even at this distance. 


The first frog chorus tunes up in te bulrushes . 


a few feet from where we sit, and the mallards 
who were disturbed at our coming return in quack- 
ing pairs to the open water. Four whistlers pass 
„like children’s bath toys drawn on a string, line 
astern, three drakes and a demure little hen lead- 
ing. One drake is courting extravagantly, head 
bobbing and turning from side to side to a slow 
beat of six, then a fantastic arching of neck to twist 
his head back down the length of his body; but 
the little hen is not impressed by these contortions 
and swims on unheeding. The other two watch 
admiringly, then suddenly rise in unison and fly 
off with faint despondent cries; and so relieved 
by their departure apparently is the hen that she 
turns and acknowledges at last her exhibitionist 


. suitor. 
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They glide and posture in an endless 
fascinating ritual, the handsome drake in shining 


‘black and white, the drab little hen. 


A long raft of ice and twigs sails by in a 
sudden gust of wind, with six mallard passengers 
aboard; sober and serious as priests ‘on a cruise 
ship, they stare solemnly as they glide „by, all 
heads turning together. “The dog, inquisitive 
about our laughter, picks. his way on heaving 


‘planks down to the water’s’ edge, but-is taken off 


guard by the sudden splash of an equally surprised 
muskrat and slips on the precarious plank, ‘so 
that his hindquarters slide-into:the' water and-he 
hangs on with scrabbling forepaws. I help him 
up, because he is nine years old and ‘not so agile, 
but I laugh so much that he is offended; he shakes 
his coat, soaking us with moody satisfaction, then 


disappears into the bush. I know that he will 


not go far, but will return stealthily and take up 
position concealed by some bush or tree so that 
he can keep me within range; and I know that if 
I turn suddenly I will be able to catch him at it, 
to his embarrassment — but not this time, for I 
am feeling a little guilty. i 
I make amends with a piece of cheese when we 
settle down on the steps again to eat our lunch — _ 
satisfying hunks of homemade bread and cheese, 
dill pickles, and another bottle of beer to celebrate 
our weekend emancipation. Redwings chatter in 
the mountain ash above, chatter in a desultory 
way, rather as we do ourselves, with long silences 


savored peacefully between their observations. 


The frog activity is dying down, but the muskrats 
are suddenly busy, the V of their wake spreading 
in the still water close to shore, preoccupied, be- 
whiskered little faces forging through the reeds. 
More ducks flight in and settle on the larger ice 
floes, preening themselves, their cheerful gar- 
rulity suddenly silenced when an osprey appears 
overhead and hovers watchfully. They rise in a 
body and circle, rising and falling uneasily, until 
the hawk drifts off down the shoreline on an eddy 
of wind, effortless as a feather. 

Now the wind rises and falls too, sighing 
through the topmost pine branches, and all around 
is a chorus of protesting creaks and groans of trees 
bearing the chafing weight of others uprooted in . 
the winter gales and fallen against them. I am 
very content; lambs, primroses, and sprays of - 
blossom. are suddenly revealed as banal, hack- 
neyed manifestations before this’ northland sub- 
tlety. I find myself filled with pity for the unfor- 
tunate masses who must wait another year before 
picking their next daffodil. 

Susan settles down in a protected dip with easel 
and paint box and all the colorful clutter of a”. 
painter. She will be lost to the world for the next- > 
three hours.. I whistle to Raimie, and we strike 
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of sun, and as I walk on, his 
quarry erupts from the bush 


- to look back, upright on ‘his 


_ fuses to" hunt on. anything but 
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“off from the trail into the bush, where the snow 


has receded, walking softly on a carpet of damp 
brown leaves;. through the willow and alder 
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clumps, whippy with new life, striking like a lash ` 


across the unwary face; over the mossy, rotting 
deadfalls; and around the impenetrable branches 
of new-fallen jack pine, the needles still dark green, 
- the last desperate growth of cones in rubbery clus- 
„ters like brown sea snails; between towering spruce 
and white pine; through enchanting sunlit clear- 
ings of terraced rock slabs, covered in pinky-gray 


lichen and long trailing tendrils of twinflower —, 


the stems and leaves are brown now, but at the 


‘angle of each - geometrically perfect pair is a 


minuscule of green. The surrounding moss is 
ankle deep, beautiful hummocky moss, and how- 
ever soggy it may be within, I cannot resist it; 
I throw myself down and try to count the uncount- 
able flowerets in a quarter inch. My eyes are on 


- a level with a ledge of rock; caught below an 


overhang is a papery garter-snake skin, old, yet 
still clearly patterned and wonderfully supple, 
over two feet long. -I tie it in a neat bow on Rai- 
mie’s tail; he is not amused, but suffers it as a 
collar‘instead. ies 

I.meander along-the banks of a trout-brown 
creek, sun-dappled until it winds through the dark 
_- gloom. of a cedar swamp, the twisted, agonized 
-roots and branches of the giant fallen trees forming 


- a dark dramatic frieze against the new vivid green 
. of the living spruce beyond. The cold strikes 


suddenly, for the sun cannot penetrate the inter- 
_ twined vaulting, and even the creek contributes 
to the brooding eeriness with weird shapes and 
_ fantastic grottoes. sculptured from the overhanging 
~ ledges of ice. . 

Suddenly Raimie hurtles past, nearly knocking 
-me into the creek, tail streaming, nose to- the 
ground like a hound. He disappears into the thick 
undergrowth, his golden coat 
flashing momentarily in a patch 


across my path, then pauses 
haunches, still as a plaster rabbit 
on a suburban lawn, save for 
his twitching nose. A mighty 
avai: heralds Raimie’s reap- 
. pearance, and the rabbit bounds 
off with a flash of full white win- 
ter trousers, contrasting absurd- 
ly with his neat tan summer coat. 
My idiot dog will now make 
the full round of the rabbit’s 
tracks before starting off on this 
new line, for he stubbornly re- 
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scént, and I have often wondered what would 
happen if a rabbit decided to run in ever-diminish- 
ing circles. 

` Of course, Raimie should not be hunting rabbits 
—- or even his dearest enemy, the. groundhog, for 
that matter — for he is a gundog, trained, with 
nine years’ wisdom and experience. He knows 
that, and J know that, but after several argumen- 
tative years together, we long ago arrived at a 
mature and satisfactory compromise: in return for 
shouldering a few extra duties (watchdog, child- 


sitter, sled dog, juvenile circus performer, lost- 


hamster retriever, plus the full-time summer job 
of bear-scare on mushrooming expeditions), he 
may hunt for his own amusement, without let or 
hindrance, throughout -the year until September 
15, or such time as the upland game and wild- 
fowl season opens, when he must immediately put 
aside all temptation and revert forthwith to his 
professional capacity of model gundog. It was 
his terrible misfortune to be born a scion of the 
great Shedd of Arden, to spring from a long 
illustrious line of field-trial champions and inherit 
the nose of an inspired cross between radar and 
a divining rod — and yet be subject for his life- 


time to the whim of a woman-wielded gun. Any~ 
other dog would have a nervous breakdown, and - 


because of his most generous acceptance of the 
inequalities of fate, I feel I must make allowances. 
He never betrays our agreement; and would not 


acknowledge a rabbit if he fell over one during the , 


shooting season; and even, my, hunting com- 
panions, critical field-trial purists though they are, 
admit that it would be difficult to find his equal 
as a retriever of lost and given-up birds, or a heart 
more eager and willing for work, whatever the 
conditions. Their only accusation, in fact, is that 


he smells faintly — but deliciously, I contend —.: 


of Schiaparelli’s “Shocking,” just behind the ears. 
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He is the only dog I know who has been confronted 
with eleven mallards down in a treacherous, ice- 
fringed Manitoba slough and has set to work, sys- 
tematically and entirely under his own directive, 
to bring them in (his mistress watching admiringly 
but uselessly, as her boots were leaking), then 
disappeared into the surrounding countryside, to 


reappear at ten-minute intervals with four more’ 


crippled birds. And only a woman owner could 
appreciate the gallantry of his compliment in 
bringing all fifteen birds to me, even though I had 
not fired a shot—-a dogless companion being 
responsible for the massacre. And I know of no 
sight more fascinating than to watch him paddle 
painstakingly back and forth across a suspect 
area of water, submerging his head at intervals, 


until he finally dives straight down and comes up’ 


with a live but suicidally minded duck. 
If I have digressed, it could be suspected that 
I dote on him. 


I LEAVE the creek to come out from the darkness 
of the bush at the edge of a field, part of a long- 
abandoned fox farm, and there, less than a hun- 
dred yards away, in a dip before the sagging barn, 
is a black bear. We stare at one another in mutual 
horror for a long second; then he turns and bolts 
across the field, galloping so fast that his back legs 
cross over his front ones, and disappears into the 
far trees. But that is the direction I want to go in 
as well, back to the lake, and I don’t feel entirely 
happy about bears, and however antisocial this 
one may be, perhaps he has a mother or a cousin 
or a sister (with cubs) who isn’t. I call my moral 
support away from his rabbit hunting and hear 
.the reassuring sounds of his coming almost imme- 


diately. He arrives, panting, with beaming eyes: 


and half a yard of pink tongue lolling out of a 
grinning mouth; I gather he has had a wonderful 
time. I am delighted, even more than usual, 
to see him. I am interested to see him sniff the 
wind as we cross the field, and the ridge of hair 
rise along his back, but he trots along beside me 
unconcerned; and so, of course, am I — now. 
Susan has had a satisfying afternoon as well; two 
canvases are propped against the backs of chairs, 
she has found the glove she lost last fall in the bush, 
and has seen two deer, one mink, and a flock of 
geese. We sit on the steps again before dinner, 
loath to come in until the last possible moment, 


and watch a spectacular sunset flaming in wild, 
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windblown ragged clouds. The air below is still - 
and soft and full of evening sounds: wings whistling - 
overhead, throbbing frog chorus from the reeds, 
chickadees, and the solitary falling cadence of a 
white-throated sparrow far back in the bush; little 
whispers of wind rustling the dead brown bulrush 
spikes; and always the soft melodious tinkling of 
shifting ice in the background; coy bridling giggles 
of mallard hens in the next bay, protesting their 
virtue to the hoarse excited quacks of their swains; 
the occasional caustic comment of a raven. We 
sit there until the loons’ cry in the gathering dark- 
ness and the cold drives us into the snug, stuffy 
warmth of the cabin, 

We have partridge for dinner, succulent gamy . 
partridge shot in a Saskatchewan bluff last fall, 


marinated and cooked in homemade wine from a 


local Italian producer; Burgundy jelly from the 
‘Trappists in Quebec; and wild rice that grew along 
these shores only last year, dark and fragrant with 
woodsmoke from the Indians’ fires across the lake. 
We drink the remainder of the wine — a musca- 
tel, says the sticking-plaster label on the gin bottle, 


with a surprisingly pleasant though. elusive bou-. |. 
quet (a quality enhanced perhaps by the fact that* ~, 


our wineglasses once contained anchovy pasteé)., 

We play featherheaded chess until our eyes will 
no longer stay open and we realize that we are 
dozing between moves. Raimie is already asleep 
on a sagging cot, muzzle resting on a headless de- 
coy, his nostrils twitching —— dreaming of rabbits, 
probably. I lie awake in the darkness for a while, - 
zipped into the cocoon of my sleeping bag, listen- 
ing to the sighs and creaks of the wooden frame- 
work; there is a soft, intermittent scratching on the 
roof, which I finally identify as a scraping branch; 
outside there are faint little plops in the water, 
and a closer, intensified tinkling of the ice, which 
must mean that the wind is shifting. 

In the middle of the night I waken -with a 
sudden wide-awake alertness, almost as though 
someone had called me by name, but I hear noth- 
ing — only the sound of Raimie’s tail thumping 
on the cot when he hears me sit up. I get out of 
bed and stand by the open door, looking out across 
the lake; a star is hanging low over the hills, and . 
when the moon appears from a bank of clouds the 
lake is bright before me, half a. mile or more of 
shining water triumphing over the sinking ice. 
And-as I stand there I realize that the wind is 
warm and soft and full of promise — the promise 


- of the northland spring, fulfilled at last in the 
silent, vanquished ice. i 
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Ta moment when it first becomes apparent that 
one’s marriage was a mistake is the beginning of 
probably the longest, darkest period in the human 


lifetime. It sets in motion the profound thinking 
that should have taken place during that easier and 


happier time, the engagement, when all the trou- 
ble really started, and it brings into the situation 
many more people —- children, if there are any, 
funereal parents, doctors, lawyers, marriage coun- 
selors, psychiatrists, and well-meaning friends, 
each of whom makes it his personal business to 
rush in and try to save the marriage. Everyone is 
ready to moralize, grieve, and bend every effort to 
increase the burden of guilt on the two people 
who, in most cases, are already carrying an almost 
unbearable load. Keeping the marriage together 
is regarded as the desired goal no matter what the 
circumstances, even though the two people might 
well be on their way to destroying each other, and 
being tied together for the rest of their days might 
be, for them, a death sentence. 

The exhaustive and completely personal search 
for what is right can be carried on in only one 
mind at a time, in an atmosphere of privacy, 
something hard to come by in a land where the 
virtuous voices of- Main Street keep repeating 
themselves with the typically American predilec- 
tion for noisy morality. Being such a nation of 
faith healers, we really think that we can solve 
others’ problems from our own pedestals of per- 
fection, and what we like to call an objective point 
of view. I doubt if there is one married person on 


earth who can be objective about divorce. It is 
always a threat, admittedly or not, and such a 
dire threat that it is almost a dirty word. 

A whole bundle of our cherished tenets contrib- 
utes to this situation. Marriages are made in 
heaven; togetherness is the answer to everything; 
if we cannot adjust, we might as well be taken out 
and shot. For a country with so many of the 
accouterments of sophistication, we remain aston- 
ishingly innocent about marriage. We believe in 
it with a faith that is almost touching, a boundless 
hopefulness that is rather like the way we feel 
about new presidents, new face creams, or any- 
thing new that promises to change our lives. With 
our uncritical enthusiasm for playing house, we 


_ are deeply and sincerely shocked by the continu- 


ally rising divorce rate. 

But because we are serious and self-analytical 
and hardworking, we see no reason to assume that 
emotional problems cannot be solved in the same 
way as. business problems, by lining up all the 
facts and reaching a sensible solution. ‘Marriage 
seems to have a certain corporate structure, and 
we proceed accordingly. Working hard for virtue 
is for us a foolproof method. A friend of mine, con- 
sulting a psychiatrist (not an analyst) about her 
marital problems, was given a lecture on what 
was wrong with her approach to her husband, and 
her attitude in general, which wound up with a 
brisk “Go home and work on your marriage.” 
The psychiatrist, like most marriage counselors, 
made the mistake of thinking that he could really 


be of use to my friend in some way other than as a 
sounding board. 

Admittedly, there must be forbearance on both 
sides when a marriage is under strain. But making 
a project out of marriage seldom works. It pre- 
supposes a failure of communications between the 
two people and suggests that they are simply run- 
ning out, are not facing the problem, and are being 
generally irresponsible. It is also based on the 
fantastic but popular assumption, probably dreamed 
up by unhappily married people, that leaving is 
easier than staying. Of course, communications do 
fail, but what we are concerned with here are 
marriages like that of my friend, made between in- 
telligent people in good faith; and a communica- 
tions failure is less likely to be the problem than a 
good many other things. What counts in this 
situation is the emotional truths, and the two peo- 
ple know those better than anyone else. A sound- 
ing board is useful to analyze the emotions and to 
articulate them, if only the sounding board would 
refrain from judging, from charging irresponsibil- 
ity, from a virtuous urge to save the marriage, at 
all costs. 

Instead of expending all this missionary zeal in 
saving marriages, we might do better to make it 
harder to get married in the first place. Most peo- 
ple get married in a state of emotional blindness. 
Thereafter the family concept is torn between 
glorification and degradation, and both parties to 
it suffer from the discrepancy between expectation 
and reality. We are so deluded by the mass com- 
munications glorifying love and marriage and par- 
enthood that we believe solutions to our problems 
will be found in the institutions rather than in our- 
selves. Itis a fearful age; we fear ourselves as much 
as anything else, and trying to build love on fear 
never works. 


‘Le disintegration of a marriage is a curious 
and painful phenomenon. The two partners are 
spared nothing from the moment that one or both 
of them first realize consciously that something is 
wrong and that something should be done about 
it. The first realization is easier to take than the 
second, and in between comes a series of half- 
truths and rationalizations. Several wives have 
said, “I know my marriage isn’t very good, but 
probably no marriages are any better, and anyway 
I haven’t got the nerve to leave.” This, at least, is 
honesty of a sort — the known is safer than the 
unknown. Some women consider it mature to 
spend their lives in an unhappy situation because 
they are preserving the family and sacrificing 
themselves for the children. 

A good many men hang on because the pride of 
possession outweighs anything else, because the 
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sense of failure would be more unbearable than the 
present unhappiness. It seems psychologically ad- 
vantageous to both parties for men to be the bread- 
winners and support their families. For the man, 
it is a confirmation of male importance and female 
subservience, and for the woman, it provides eco- 
nomic security, an established place in society, 
and the leisure to pursue an interest or vocation 
while avoiding the necessity of supporting herself 
or entering into competition with her husband as a 
wage earner. Psychologically, the man retains 
his masculinity and the woman can have both her 
femininity and her masculinity, at a slight disad- 
vantage to both—an unbalanced picture, but 
these are the values of our age, and even at the 
cost of happiness, they save a good many marriages. 

It is only when the unhappiness becomes un- 
bearable that people are willing to give up the 
whole situation. The end of marriage is always 
painful because it gets down to the lesser of two 
evils, that of staying and that of leaving. Both seem 
equally bad, in different ways. Staying means the 
endless opening of the wounds, the horror of 
watching oneself and one’s mate turn each other 
into monsters, the necessity of capitulating one’s 
beliefs, of adjusting oneself to a dismal and baneful 
workable compromise; staying can mean self- 
destruction. Leaving is bleak survival, and the . 
terrible feeling of having no one around on 
whom to blame everything. From here on, the 
only source of reward and punishment is oneself, 
and wisdom warns that the pasture will never be 
greener, and that blaming things on someone else 
was the source of trouble to begin with. 

If there are children, the difficult choice must 
be made for them, too: whether it will be worse 
for them to grow up as captive witnesses to a bad 
relationship between their parents or grow up 
with only one parent in the house. There is no 
one answer to this, either, even though it is popu- 
larly assumed that the children will necessarily 
be better off with the two parents. However, just 
as many neurotic people have come from unhappy 
marriages as from divorced parents, and the choice 
must be made in the context of the particular 
situation. 

And there is always guilt. There is guilt if the 
two people have mutually decided to part, be- 
cause they have failed to make a success of the 
marriage; there is more guilt if there are children, 
because other lives are being affected; but if one 
person takes the initiative and clears out, that 
person will have to pay dearly. One woman said 
of her husband, “I could only stand it if he left 
me; but I could never leave him.” It is easier to 
feel wronged by another person than to carry the 
burden oneself. We are very low, in mid-century 
America, on the ability to take responsibility. We 
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pass the buck. The office boy blames the clerk, 
the clerk blames the manager, the manager blames 
the president, and the president blames the system. 
Nothing is ever one’s own fault. We must feel 
virtuous because usually we are not. 

In a time of public immorality when old stan- 
dards are-constantly being compromised before our 
eyes, it is our conscience that is being threatened, 
and conscience is the only thing that holds off 
chaos. 

So when the dissolution of a marriage seems pos- 
sible, and the issues begin to take shape in their 
true gravity, panic frequently sets in. The two 
people revert to their old childhood devices as 
everything else around them fails. They fight; they 
sulk; they try to woo each other back; they torture 
each other with minute knifelike thrusts that land 
in all the old wounds and weaknesses. They plead 
and weep and threaten and call each other names. 
Every good quality is turned into a vice. If things 
really get bad, the children are pulled into it and 
used as foils or bargaining material or pawns for 
' creating more guilt. This can be torture for all. 


i is at this point that the faith healers step in, 
in the form of marriage counselors, ministers, 
priests, or rabbis, moralistic psychiatrists, doctors, 
lawyers, parents, and friends. Most of the dis- 
cussion centers on how to keep the marriage to- 
gether, rather than on finding out if the marriage 
should be kept together — that is, if the benefits 
of the relationship seem to outweigh its disad- 
vantages, if the disadvantages could be lessened at 
relatively little detriment to either person, and if 
the two people really want to stay together. But 
usually the faith healers pull social institutions 
into it, using them to make the guilty feel even 
guiltier: the church, the law, marriage, and mother- 
hood; or else the abstract values that are being 
violated: duty, maturity, obligation, responsibility. 
These are accompanied by the ancient admoni- 
tions: Think of the Children, Life Alone Is Lonely, 
Your Poor Mother, A Good Man Is Hard to Find, 
Where Will the Money Come From?, and so forth, 
like a list of song titles. Now, of course, all of these 
things are important, but who is not aware of them 
to begin with? They are confusing because they 
obliterate the already fuzzy line between violation 
of conscience and the psychiatric false guilt, along 
with some appeals to expediency. 
' What may do some good, during this period, for 
a number of people is psychoanalysis, by a quali- 
fied analyst, not by a friendly lay therapist who 
tells the patient all his problems. Analysis is an ob- 
jective, nonjudging, minute dissection of the 
patient’s emotions. Analysis is a very optimistic 
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business, because it assumes the best for the human 
being: it takes for granted that we all have the 
equipment to be happy and control our own desti- 
nies; it dignifies our standards; and: it manages to 
humble us and make us feel unique at the same 
time. The faith healer shakes his finger and says, 
“Naughty, naughty, you haven’t worked on your 
marriage”; the analyst is willing to grant that you 
might have had good reason for not working on it. 
The faith healer, by treating us as a parent would 
do, keeps us children; the analyst makes us grow 
up. In an age when the traditional values seem to 
shift and change and become meaningless before 
our eyes, Our only salvation is in ourselves and the 
things that we have found, usually the hard way, 
to be right. It is no easy job to find them. Some 
people were born knowing themselves, and some 
people learn by living, but a lot of us are not that 
strong, and we need some help. 

To be happily married requires a maturity that 
most of us do not have; marriage proves difficult, 
sooner or later, and particularly when entered 
upon immaturely. To be happily married two 
people must like each other, which means accept-- 
ing each other as they are and knowing in what 
ways to leave each other alone. Most of the un- 
happy marriages which hang on and on, under- 
mining the potential of two human beings, are 
based on weakness and fear, pity, obligation, sad- 
ism, guilt, all of which are things that beset both 
people in one way or another and make for 
distrust and dislike. These are the saddest mar- ` 
riages of all, sadder than the ones that end in 
divorce. The partners are mutually destructive. 
Such people cannot resist wanting to own each 
other, use each other as acquisitions, while de- 
ceiving themselves about their real motives. The 
fear of seeing the truth is one reason why so many 
people resist analysis. As Mary McCarthy puts 
it, “What passes for love in our competitive society 
is frequently envy . . . we cannot, in the end, 
possess anything that is not ourselves. The vivac- 
ity, money, respectability, talent which we hope 
to add to ourselves by marriage are, we discover 
to our surprise, unassimilable to our very natures. 
There is nothing we can do with them but destroy 
them, deaden the vivacity, spend the money, 
tarnish the respectability, maim the talent, and 
when we have finished this work of destruction 
we may even get angry — the wife of the poet may 
upbraid him because he no longer writes poems, 
or the dull husband of the gay girl may reproach ` 
her for her woodenness in company.” 

While this silent, deadly battle is going on, to- 
getherness is cultivated at the price of somebody’s 
integrity. How often do we hear married couples 
say “We think —” when actually only one of them 
thinks and the other agrees out of self-defense? 
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Such marriages stay together at the cost of partial 
or complete self-deception. The self-deception is 
a natural human reflex, to keep the horrors under 
cover, but there is a safety limit on it. 

There are certain possible aids to this repression, 
usually thought of as escapes,’ but really substitutes 
for lack of love, or incomplete love. One is liquor. 
A good many couples survive their evenings to- 
gether with the help of quantities of martinis, cere- 
monially pouring the first one when the husband 
comes home from the office. Almost everybody 
needs a drink, but some of us need lots of drinks. 
If both people enjoy this, followed by tumbling 
into bed with most of the barriers down, it goes a 
long way toward saving the marriage for a few 
‘ more years, until the drinking becomes a problem 
or else is stopped. 

Another possibility is compulsive, loveless af- 
fairs, and loveless they are if entered upon as an 
answer, a substitute. But sometimes a happy love 
affair can teach a man to love his wife, or a woman 
her husband. As Christopher Morley said, the 
man who loves once has never loved at all. But 
this is not usually well thought of by the marriage 
partner, who is jealous of any other source of 
knowledge, since it indicates a personal failure. 
The frigid wife will be more jealous than the pas- 
sionate one, since she fears the consequences of her 
own inability to love; the passionate woman can 
afford to be understanding. 

But the most tragic substitute is the children, 
who become the victims of their parents’ frustra- 
tions. The inability to love extends to them too, 
and they will be either neglected or guiltily over- 
possessed. The mother, whose life centers upon 
them, often to the exclusion of anything else, re- 
sents them as being another threat to her own 
effectiveness. 
impose each other’s infuriating faults on the chil- 
dren and punish them for no reason at all. And 
so the chain goes on, unbroken, from generation to 
generation. 

All these horrors emerge, in dramatic and primi- 
tive form, in the bed, where male impotence and 
female frigidity intensify the marital problems. 
Now that sex is accepted as pleasurable, as 
healthy, and as not necessarily for the purpose of 
propagation, we are afraid we will not be able to 
live up to that ideal and so usually we do not. 
Worrying about sexual performance is the quickest 
road to not performing at all and, as we regard it, 
to failure. But it is not so easy to stop worrying. 
To most of us with only the normal faults, sex is 
heavily dependent on the whole personal relation- 
ship, and unless that is a good one, the sexual 
situation does not improve. 


Frequently both parents super-. 


A MARRIAGE ON THE ROCKS 


? 

Sex, which ideally is the perfect form of co- 
Operation, is our most vulnerable area, and people 
who do not like each other can have a field day 
acting out all their-unexpressed hostility and fear 
by denying gratification to themselves or their 


_ partners. One can make love without making love 
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at all, or while really making love to someone else. 
In bed, we envy and destroy; we envy because of a 
felt lack on our own part; we are acquisitive rather 
than generous toward the other person. Sex be- 
comes a contest for pleasure, and not even pleasure 
for its own sake, but pleasure as another prop for 
our unsure egos, like our mate, our house, our 
possessions, and even our children. 

And yet all of us have the freedom to marry for 
love and only for love. It has not always been 
so, and it is a fantastic and wonderful thing that 
our society believes in our capacity to arrange 
our own destinies. We have the potential to be- 
come the greatest lovers on earth. We can choose 
each other of our own free will; we are romantic 
and practical and eternally hopeful; the possibili- 
ties for education and work and self-expression are 
almost limitless. We women can always make 
money, which frees men from marrying women 
who look as though they could work in the fields 
and frees women from marrying to escape from 
home. We women have the leisure and the oppor- 
tunity, to travel, to meet new kinds of people, to 
better ourselves. We are healthy and vital and 
sociable, and innumerable industries devote them- 
selves to making us beautiful. We have all the raw 
material, yet we do not believe in ourselves a bit. 

All this freedom and opportunity are breath- 
taking. Do we'deserve them, and can we possibly 
live up to their obligations? 

One happily married woman described love as 
“a sense of the other.” It is this fascination with 
another person and an almost uncanny awareness 
that are the real material of love. The feeling that 
no matter what he does, I know why he does it, and 


‘I am interested. I may thoroughly disapprove, I 


may be exasperated with him for it, but I know 
why without even thinking about it or possibly 
being able to explain it. I am absorbed in all his 
reactions. All of his complexity, all of his con- 
tradictions simply fall into place for me, even if 
everyone else thinks he is mad. As Cathy said in 
Wuthering Heights, “Nelly, I am Heathcliff! Not 
always as a pleasure, any more than I am always 
a pleasure to myself; but he is always, always in my, 
mind.” This is love in the grand manner. It is 
beyond advice columns, beyond the dogged search 
for happiness. This is what it is all about. 

But tochave it, we have to know ourselves to be- 


gin with, and believe in it when we get it. 
` 





Ade I met her at a dance in the tennis club 
behind the Protestant church off Rathgar Road. 
She- was a nice girl. At first, of course, I just 
wanted to see how far she would go, and she knew 
it. She told me afterward. Women always know 
these things, but you’d never realize it looking 
at their blank, demure faces as they sit along the 
wall waiting to be asked up. 

She agreed to dance with me all right, but she 
was awfully careful. She wouldn’t let me hold her 
close or anything. The truth is, I was drunk. 
Not terribly drunk, but drunk. When we were 


dancing the second time I asked her if she would. 


like to go and have a drink, a club orange or 
something, out in the pavilion. That reminds me, 
it was an At Home. They had a big marquee set 
out on the grounds with the band sitting in the 
draft at the end and smart fellows trying to wriggle 
in under the canvas. - 

She wouldn’t come out with me. She said she 
was with a friend. 

“A female friend?” said I. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“And why do you want to be bothering with 
her?” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” said she. 
friend?” 

“And what do you come to dances for?” I asked 
with a sly drunken look. 

I shouldn’t have said that. God knows, we all 


“Isn’t she my 
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know what we go to dances for. Anyway, she was 
huffed. After all, I was a complete stranger — 
although I didn’t feel in the least strange with her, 
and I knew already she liked me. But then she 
wouldn’t let me take her home. She said I could 
give her a-ring at the office, the G.P.O. in O’Con- 
nell Street, so that she could see what I sounded . 
like when I was sober. 

She was a country girl and, like most of them 
up in Dublin, in the civil service. They are the 
best, the country girls. The Dublin ones, at least 
the ones I have known, nearly strangle themselves 
with deviousness when you try to get them to come 
out on a date. I thought about her a little during 
the week, but by the end I had decided that she 
was a dead loss. She was obviously a nice: girl. 
That is to say, I’d like her and she’d like me, but 
it-wouldn’t do my needs any good. Not soon 
enough, anyway. 

Those nice girls carry on at such an even, un- 
disturbed pace, as though there was no time, no 
passing, no loss, nothing but an inevitable supply- 
ing of their decent needs in God’s own good time. 
The funny thing is, the supply is even recruited 
from fellows like.us, suitably straightened out and 
steadied and placed like reasonably reliable old 
posts along the road of matrimony. 

I really wanted to go out with her, but I gota 
terrible gripped feeling when I thought of the way 
her mother and father and her red-brick house 
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and first cousins might close in on me. I always 


think the worst of people before I know them, and. 


I had terrible sinister thoughts about what would 
happen to me if I got into one of those little group 
families I saw going to Mass on Sunday mornings. 

I positively decided that I wouldn’t ring her up, 
but that afternoon, when I was walking past a 
tobacconist’s, I had a sudden swell of astonished 
pleasure at the thought of seeing her in a couple of 
hours. So I went in and rang up, in great spirits. 
But, of course, she couldn’t see me until the next 
Sunday afternoon. She didn’t even want to come 
out with me after dark, I suppose. I agreed sourly 
and hung up. 


a was a bit surprised when we met at St. 
Stephen’s Green Big Gate, and, instead of crossing 
to the bus stop, I took her over to the cinema, 
stopped outside, and opened the door of a car. 

“What are you doing?” she said. 

“What do you mean, what am I doing?” I said 
and gave her a little shove toward the car. 

We moved into the traffic. I was tempted to 
pretend that it was mine, and it would have been 
reasonable enough for a clever young fellow in the 
printing trade to own an Anglia, but en how 
was J going to keep it up? 

“I take it out once in a while,” I said. 
can get them from Nolans.” 

“Oh, is that it??? she said, but then very nicely 
added, “That must be expensive.” 

“Not too much for me,” I was able to say. 

“Where are you taking me?” she asked, when 
we began to cross O’Connell’s Bridge. _ 

I liked the way she said it, as if she were putting 
herself contentedly in my hands. 

' “We'll go up and have a cup of tea with the 
archbishop,” I said. “Hes always glad to see a 
Protestant.” 

“Oh, are you a Protestant?” she said, and I 
could see she was disappointed. But she wasn’t 
going to let a thing like that upset her, so she got 
cheerful again straightaway. I think the first 
thing a woman thinks when she goes out with you 
is, “Maybe, now, this is the fella Pll end up with,” 
and if you are a Protestant, they say to themselves, 
“What would the priest say? There’d be an awful 
lot of bother about the children. Maybe he’d turn 
contrary in the end and not let them be brought 
up Catholic. There are enough stories about that 
— fellas who seemed decent enough at the time, 
but it was a different story later.” 

But as long as you don’t take too much notice, 
you can get around them all right. I told her I 
wasn’t really much of a Protestant; I never went 
to church or anything. 


“You 
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THE GIRL FRIEND - 


Well, we went to Howth. It was a lovely day. 
A lot of people had come out, but they only drive 
their cars to the top of the hill, a little beyond the 
tram line, and then sit out beside the front wheel 
cluttering up the place. Whether it’s because they 
are afraid someone might steal their motor tires 
or not I don’t know, but they never seem to go 
over to the cliff edge for more than a minute, and 
never down the slope. So we went down there 
in the direction of the lighthouse, where there are 
wide hollows tipping toward the sea. It’s not as 
steep as it looks, and you can lie there comfortable 
and unmolested. ` 

I love Howth. A rocky hill jutting out and 
above Ireland. It’s like being in another country. 
And you can lie there with your back to the sloping 
grass, and all you can see is the sea spreading out 
shifting and winking before you and the sound of 
it falling against the rocks down under the cliff 
beneath. Looking up, you get lost in the sky high 
and cool and flying and you are your own master. 

Anyway, I kissed her on the cheek. 

“Now stop that,” she said. 

“Why?” said I. 

“It’s too soon,” she said. 

So I rolled her over, took her shoulder in my 
two hands, and kissed her seventeen times while 
she wriggled and blubbered and got cross and 
breathless, and frightened, too, for a moment. 
And then, finally exhausted, and with no one to 
turn to but me, she put her arm around my shoul- 
der and said “Stop” very softly, and when I did 
she lay there with her face down out of sight in 
my coat collar as if she were going to go to sleep. 

“Are you all right?” I asked. . 

“What do you expect,” she said, “‘after that 
terrible demonstration?” 

She didn’t say anything for a long time, and 
then she looked up at me with a kind of curiosity 
and said, “You’re a strange fella.” 

“Pm not so strange.” 

“You like to act the ruffian,” she said, “pat 
you’re nice.’ 

“Do you drink a lot?” she asked after a minute. 

“A bit,” I admitted. 

“Why do you do that?” she said. “Wouldn’t 
it be time enough when you are old and tired and 
disappointed? Why do you do it?” she insisted. 

To tell the truth, I don’t know why I do it. It 
is something to do with the way people disappoint 
you. The way they begin to fade when you come 
close to them or the way you lose every time you 
are talking and you care about what you are 
saying. 

“I get fed up and restless,” I told her. 

“Do you like the printing business?” she asked. 

“You get good money,” I said. 

“But do you like it?” she insisted. 
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“For heaven’s sake, Pm not supposed to love 
it,’ I said. “It’s a job. It’s interesting enough, 
and some of the fellows are nice.” 

“Would you like to have done something 
else?” she asked. 

“Like go to a university?” 

“Yes, J wanted to, but we couldn’t afford it at 
the time.” 

“It wasn’t money in my case,” I said. “We 
aren’t rich, but we have enough. My father has a 
couple of grocer shops. My brother went to the 
university. He’s a dentist now.” 

“And why didn’t you go?” she demanded in- 
dignantly. 

“I didn’t want to,” I retorted. Even when they 
only know you a couple of days they start that 
stuff. 

“Tm sorry if I annoyed you,” she said haughtily. 

I laughed. “It doesn’t matter,” I reassured her. 
“Irs just I didn’t feel like going. I didn’t want to 
be taking money from my father all that time. I 
wanted to be independent, and I wanted to know 
what life was about. I liked being with working- 
men. Not just with laborers, but men who are 
working and doing something. They talk in a way 
I like.” 

“In pubs,” she mumbled. 

“What?” I said. 

“Aren’t students doing something useful?” she 
challenged, ignoring my “what.” 

“They annoy me. A lot of them,” I said. 

“Oh, everything annoys Your Lordship,” 
exclaimed. 

“And what about the fellows who are always 
trying to take you out?” I demanded. “And the 
other girls in the office? You’ve no time for half of 


she 


- them. And what about your family? Are you’ 


delighted with all of them?” 

She sat up with a jerk and glared at me. “I 
think you’re going a bit too far,” she said frostily. 

So, to make her a little more easy I told her 
about those round-looking fellows in pubs I don’t 
like, with the purply-red  stiff-cheeked thick- 
necked look, standing there at the bar fingering 
their small Irish. They’ve got it all worked out. 
“You scratch my back, and Pl scratch yours. 
That’s the way the cards are laid. That’s the way 
life goes.” 

It isn’t their dishonesty I complain about, I 
told her, but their minds; the way they think we 


are all like that but haven’t the guts to own up to ` 


it. 

We had to go back then. She had to be home 
before seven, because some relations were coming 
up from the country to see how she was getting 
on and report to the family. We said good-bye 
at the corner of her road. She wanted to see me 
again and willingly kissed me good night. 
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She was living in digs and I was at home, and 
although I brought her home a few times there 
was no pleasure in it. They’d put us in the front 
room and leave us, but you never knew when 
they would come in to ask if we wanted a cup of 
tea or something. So we would sit there watching 
the sun come in the bay window, talking in low 
voices. 

We'd do a bit of necking too, but she would be 
stiff as a plank in my arms, her eyes roving to the 
door all.the time. If there was a sound, she’d 
shove me off quickly and jump up. I kept telling 
her to relax, but she was uneasy the whole time, 
and to tell the truth I wasn’t too easy myself. 

I had been doing a line with her about three 
months by that time. I started to see her about 
four times a week, and, fool that I was, we mostly 
went to the pictures, and afterward we’d have a 
cup of sticky coffee in one of those milk laboratory 
parlors in O’Connell Street and sit and look at 
the other fellows and girls being harmless to 
each other. 

Wed walk home at night if it was fine and 
kiss in a side street. Sometimes I’d start to goa 
bit far, and she’d let me for a while and then 
get outraged. I tried going for a swim, but every 
time we made up our minds it rained and we 
ended up at the pictures. 

We were starting to get a bit edgy with each 
other. I was alternately brutal and indifferent 
with her, and she began to be tricky in a way 
I hated. Sometimes she’d try to take over and tell 
me what to do, and when I suggested something 
she always thought out something else. | 

Then nothing was settled. Every now and then 
she’d say seriously that we shouldn’t be carrying 
on in this way and we’d talk about breaking off, 
and honestly, there seemed to be no shape nor 
purpose to what we were doing, and I could nearly 
agree. But we hung on, at least getting more 
used to each other. 

At the back of my mind all the time was the 
uneasy feeling that I wasn’t handling her the right 
way. I wasn’t doing it the manly way. If I was, 
she’d nearly ask me to go to bed with her. Like 
girls do with sleek commercial travelers with 
a car and a lot of smooth, soothing talk. Women 
think that’s a man. 

But when I began to think about her as if she 
were that kind of woman I was ashamed of my- 
self, and then Pd be contrite and get too soft. 


Was, it went on. She'd challenge me, and 
sometimes when I was tired or ill at ease she’d 
mock me. I knew what I should do with her — 
take her home and throw her into bed. 


But I didn’t want that either. I wanted to make 


love with .her one day when she wanted to,- 
willingly and lovingly. But, of course, that never - 


happens. 

So I began to take the precaution of having a 
few drinks before I met her, and then I’d hint 
brutally at all kinds of things, and she’d cry and 
say I was self-indulgent and I shouldn’t be drink- 
ing like that, it made her ashamed of me, and so 
on and so on. Everything but what was really 
wrong. 

One Sunday evening we had stopped the car, 
which I had hired out again to escape from ice- 
cream parlors and picture houses, and we got out 


and went for a walk along the canal. She started . 


~- tobe tricky and teasing again. Looking at her, 
I had a sudden terrible vision of how cheap she 
was with her tricks, and I got completely savage. 

I told her things I shouldn’t have. 
about her stupidity and silliness and how little it 


I told her” | 


all meant to have to put up with her empty. 


nonsense that had nothing to do with life and 


even less with death. I touched her in the corners 


of hér shallow feminine soul and forgot for those 
few moments how much I mee her — or loved 
her, really. 

She burst into tears and eee on in front of 
me, completely. desolate, her shoulders shaking 
with sobs. 

I went after her, but she was blind to me and 
to everything. I couldn’t even put my hands out 
to comfort her, she was so shut away from me, and 
my own anger had hardened and emptied me so 
much that I didn’t know what to say. 

Anyway, I was afraid of softening and making 


the whole thing meaningless, and she would never 


learn. 


After a ahile I asked her if she would like to’ 


sit down on one of the benches, but she shook her 
head and hurried on. But there was nowhere to 
go along the long empty concrete way, running 
on beside the canal. She began to slow down, 
and stopped, looking at two swans drifting on the 
still, green water. She stood looking at them, 
blinking away her tears and sniffling a little. I 
stood beside her in silence for a minute, and then, 
tired out, she turned to me and put her cheek to 
my shoulder and slipped her hands eens my 
waist. 

I asked her if she would like to go for a drive. 
She nodded. 


“ 
` 


W: WENT out toward the south side along 
by the railway line and the sea wall. The tide 
was out; we could see its margin curving thinly 
far out over the sand, and Howth, blue in the 
distance. It was a lovely evening. 


i 


up to. 
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-Then suddenly I got an idea. 
and see Jim Tierney,” I said. 

“If you want to,” she said unenthusiastically. 

I cut in off the main road, and we bowled up 
the long, shaded avenue at Booterstown and then 
around again into the narrow road where he lived. 

, When we turned into it I could hardly control 
my excitement. I knew he wouldn’t be in. 

We got out, crossed the gravel path, and went 
down the few stone steps to the basement door. ` 
I banged on the knocker a few times. There 
wasn’t a sound. 

“He’s not in,” she said. 

“Oh, maybe he’s in the back,” I said casually, 
and with a feeling of exuitenon swung the old 
knocker again. 

And, of course, there was no answer. 

“We can see him some other time,” she said 
indifferently, and turned to go, but I said, “Wait 
a minute. Now, why don’t we —? Yes, he leaves 
the key inside the window here, so if I just lift 
it up like that and — there, there you are now. 
Funny-looking old key. I wonder why he never 
got a Yale lock put.in. That would be better; 
mind yourself there, it’s very hard to turn in the 
lock.” 

She was. beginning to understand what I was 
“Oh, don’t do that! He wouldn’t like it,” 
she protested nervously. 
~ “Oh, many’s the time Pve come in like this and 
waited for him,” I said, and at the same time 
shoved the door open and gave her a little push 
in front of me. I had a great feeling of strength and 
confidence. He had told me that he was going to 
a party on the north side that night, so we had at 
least a few hours. 

She was a bit tense and sat down on the edge 
of an easy chair. 

“Well put on the kettle and have some tea 
ready for him when he comes back,” I said. 
“He’s probably just gone over to Brophy’s for a 
drink.” 

I went out into the kitchen to leave her alone 
for a minute, but didn’t put on the tea. 

When I came back she was still sitting tensely 
on the edge of the easy chair, so I went over, sat 
on the arm, and gave her a light kiss on the cheek. 

“No, Harry, don’t,” she said. 

So I let her alone and walked around the room 
a bit, saying nothing. I went over and knelt on 


“Lets go up 


‘the bed to look at the books on the set of shelves 
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above it. 
“My God!” I exclaimed, genuinely surprised. 
“He’s got Ulysses.” 
I sat down with it on my knees. “Did you ever 


‘read it?” I said. 


She came over slowly and stood beside me, 
looking down at the book. I immediately put it 
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into her hands-and knelt up again on the bed. She 
had to sit down with the heavy volume. 

“Ips very hard to get, you know,” I said, still 
kneeling up with my back turned to her. “It’s 
banned, I think.” 

It was terrible to be-using literature that way, 
but what could I do?’ - 

- I looked down at the back of her neck, showing 
smooth and soft, and the white collar of her blouse. 
With her back to me that way and her neck half 
exposed she had such a trusting, young look that 
F was nearly going to sit down beside her and tell 
her frankly what was on my mind as is the right 
But, then, I 
remembered some of her trickery and the smooth, 
soothing salesmen. 


So I got down beside her, took Ulysses firmly out 


of her hands, and gripping her by the shoulders, 
pulled her down sideways on the bed. 
“Oh, no, Harry,” she complained, coming down 


with me. “We shouldn’t always be fooling around 


like that. It’s not good. x 

But there was no stopping me. I pulled her in 
tight and kissed her with all my strength; and I 
began tó caress her and to open her coat, but she 
said ‘‘Stop,” so I kissed her cheek a little instead 
and went back immediately to opening her coat. 
I was going so firmly and so strongly that she be- 


` came alarmed. Suddenly she began to struggle 


violently, so, unexpectedly, I let her sit up. os 

I stretched out on the bed,, looking at the ceiling, 
and said nothing. She, started to say something 
about going home, but I just slipped off my coat 
and went over and squatted down beside the radio 


by the fire grate and tried to find some music. .I 
_ could see her watching me in my shirt sleeves, 


fiddling with the radio and not taking any notice 
of her. 

She leaned back on the bed, her cheek propped 
in her hand, a sort of crumpled look on her face. 
I went and sat beside her and began to stroke her 
temples. She didn’t look at me or say anything. 

“What are you going to do?” she said, still not 
looking at me. 

“Nothing, ” I said and laughed a little. “What 
did you think?” 

I felt a great tenderness for her, in a firm manly 
way. I opened her coat and caressed her, and 
then, opening her blouse a little, I began to kiss 
her throat. She lay down with me. She became a 
little nervous and excited. She began to talk 


breathlessly about this fellow who Had tried to. 
make love with her once and only half succeeded... 


I told her not to worry about it, that it happens to 
a lot of girls the first time; and she asked me, did it 


- really? And I said, yes, of course, and I kept on 


kissing: and soothing her. She relaxed and re- 
sponded a little, but then she started up wildly, 


like someone waking from a bad dream, but.I got 
her to lie down again and began to undress. her. 


She let me for a moment, but suddenly she started _ 
_to struggle frantically. 


I told’her harshly-to lie still. 

She went wild. She said, so that was ibe kind of 
fellow I was, forcing a girl! - She began to sob 
hysterically. I told her that I would never do any- 
thing in the world to harm or:hurt her. I was 
terribly distressed to have alarmed her like that. 
I let her go. 

_ I turned back on the bed a little apart from her. 
I was sick to the heart. All my manhood was gone 
again, worse than before, and I was frightened at 
the realization that I might be one of those hope- 
less creatures who never succeed in forcing their 
way through the terrible barriers set up between 
people; that I would always be useless and un- 


- needed in the real moments of life. I was near 


tears; instinctively, in my despair, I moved toward 
her, and she, touched, stroked my forehead con- 
solingly. We kissed and lay together for a long 


time, and then; as it seemed natural, ‘I began to . 


undress her again and she only protested gently. 
Simultaneously we both became excited. We 
kissed wildly. I opened her blouse and at the s same 


“time fumbled clumsily with my belt. 
We both sat up quickly and’ began to undress. 


I reached out to help her, but she said sharply, 
“Leave me alone, take care of yourself.” 


She took off her clothes quickly, threw back the .. 


covers of the bed, and slipped in between the 
sheets, pressing her cheek hard into the pillow. . I 
slid in beside her and pulled her. against me. I 


was terribly excited and moved to be so intimate | 


with her. And like that we made love. 
Afterward she looked troubled and mock-tragic 


and clutched at me and‘said she wanted to cry. I- 


was a little amused at her and’ said, “Well, cry, 
then.” : But she said she couldn’t.. ‘Then ye said, 
“Hit me. I don’t mind.” She had a very earnest, 


anxious look. I leaned over -her and slapped her’ 


cheek, but not too hard. “Hit me-again,” she said 
urgently, and before I’ knew what I was doing, I 
had ‘wallopéd her across the face. 

She began to blubber and cry. I was gaa 
at my own violence and the real desire I had to 


hit her. I felt stronger now, and well. 


Later on we made love again, and it was much 
better. 

"We lay there for a long time, talking : a little. She 
was very affectionate; every now and then. she 
would rub her cheek against mine or suddenly put 
her arms around me and squeeze me hard, and 
then she would let me go and look at my eyes and 
nose arid mouth and my black hair with great 
curiosity. Or she would just lie quietly close to me. 

She had relaxed wonderfully; her face and 
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shoulders and arms were radiant with softness. I 
suggested we should go in case Jim came back, but 
she only snuggled closer to me and began to bite 
my left shoulder with great interest: I said we 
really would have to go in`case he came back with 
some friends. “I suppose so,” she said, but she 
made no move to go. 


It was very curious. It had been so hard to get © 


her to make love, and I was sure that I would 
have trouble with her after, especially since she 
was a Catholic. I thought she would be terribly 
disturbed and blame me, and that I would have 
trouble trying to console her. And I thought she 
would be ashamed at the thought that someone 
might find out. But she didn’t seem to care one 
way or the other. 


She seemed to take it much more naturally and. 


easily than I did myself. 

We talked about it while we were dressing. 
I asked her if she was sorry she had’ done it; she 
told me not to be silly. “But aren’t you taught it’s 
bad in the Catholic Church?” I insisted. She had 
her back half turned to me, and was fixing her 
stockings. She just gave a sly little grin and said: 
“Sure, after all, it’s natural enough, and then it’s 
a great relief to get it over.” 

But then she becamé thoughtful, and after a 
moment she asked me if I thought she was going 
to have a baby. I said I hoped to God she wasn’t. 
She wanted to know how the safe periods work, 
and I told her. 

“Then we can make love during all those times 
and there’s no danger at all?” she said. 

“More or less.” 

“Thats great,” she said enthusiastically. 

I couldn’t help laughing. 

We left a note for Jim and put the key back in 
the window. Going out the. gravel path, 
wanted to kiss me half jokingly every second step. 
It annoyed me a little; I didn’t want all the poopie 
seeing us. 

“So I’m your mistress now,” she said when she 
had settled herself comfortably eae me in the 
car. 

“Youre nothing of the kind,” I protested, 
scandalized. “We're lovers, that’s all.” 

We backed out the short street-and drove down 
the wide, shaded avenue toward the sea. Just 
as we were turning into the main road she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, my God!” 

“Whats wrong?” I slowed down. 
forgotten something?” 

“No,” she said. 
priest.” 

“Tell the priest what?” I asked. 

“Tell him that we made love. You know.” 


“Have you 


she. 


“It’s just Pl have to tell the 
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“What!” I ‘shouted. 
thing.” 

“lll have to go to confession sometime,” she 
said, reasonably. “Before Trinity Sunday any- 
way.” 

“And what’ll you tell him?” I asked, confused. 

“Everything, of course.” 

I was wild at the thought of her telling a curious 
old priest what we had been doing; then I got 
a cold sweat when I thought maybe ifd be a 
young priest. I had a terrible feeling that she 
wouldn’t be too unhappy about telling a young 
priest. The thought made me sick. I told her 
furiously that she wasn’t going to tell anyone 
about us, especially a dirty old man skulking in a 
box. She told me not to be silly, he was a priest. 
She tried to explain the difference between a 
priest and a man, but I couldn’t see it any more 
than I could see the difference between a postman 
and a man. 

Finally she said that there was no use arguing 
about it; she needn’t go for a while yet, and we 
could discuss it when the time came. But she 
said she hoped she wouldn’t die in the meantime, 
because then she’d go to hell. Already, I thought 
bitterly as we turned back toward Booterstown, we 
were having trouble, and only a few moments be- 
fore I had been full of elation and excitement, 
bowling up this same shaded avenue. What kind 
of trouble now was she going to cause me? — prob- 
ably for the rest of my life. I glanced furtively at 
her sitting placid and radiant beside me, and I was 
nearly as desperate again. 


“Vou’ll tell him no such 


GIRL IN A GREEN DRESS 
By Jeannette Nichols 


She moves 

in a green dress 

as a high grass moves 

to a rogue wind 

and she stands = 
in a green dress 

like clustered stems, 

her hair surprised poppies 
cresting it all.. 

And she smiles 

in a green dress 

silent as scent 

and lets 

the color work. 
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Dare has been associated for the past eight years with the Graduate School of 
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Management consultant.to companies in the U; nited States and abroad, ERNEST 
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Business and Publie Administration at Cornell U. niversity. ~ He was for many 


00 years. economist for the American Management Association andi is the author of ` 


articles and books on. managemenl, the latest being THE GREAT ORGANIZERS. a 


Pig J ust before Pearl Harbor, American - business- 


men, still smarting from the loss of prestige they 
had suffered in the early 1930s, were pleased to 
be supplied with a new and flattering picture of 
themselves. James Burnham’s. book The Managerial 
Revolution offered a new way in which they could 


_ “think greatly of themselves,” as Alfred North 
. Whitehead ‘had urged them to do in the twenties. 


Burnham separated the managers from the 
capitalists —— that is, from’ the owners or stock- 
holders — and identified the managers as a new 
type -f professional with command -of essential 
skills quite distinct from and towering above the 


` capabilities needed for the fairly routine jobs of 
production men, engineers, and accountants. And. 
_ he identified these skills as the mark of a new 
ruling class whose ascent-to power was inevitable. 


True, these ideas had been advanced before, 
sometimes by businessmen, more often by aca- 
demicians. But Burnham stated them..in‘a way 


` that hit home and crystallized: management think- 


ing. Since Burnham wrote, the trend toward the 
separation of ownership and management has 
continued as stock ownership has become more 
widely diffused and large blocks of stock have 
fallen into the hands of financial institutions and 
foundations, which seldom attempt to buck a 
management. Thus, though the managerial revo- 


Mre 


t 


lution. has not yet occurred in all large companies, 


-it has come to pass, as predicted, in many of the © 


biggest. Managers who hold only, negligible 
arnounts of stock, or even none’ at all, in many 
cases serve on boards of directors; even more 


_commonly, théy control the nominations to the 


boards. Stockholders are powerless to fire the 


managers, and thé latter can, in fact, set their own’ 


compensation and appoint their own successors. 


When businesses are controlled by their owners, 
the managers’ power rests-on the right-of private 
property, a form of legitimacy unavailable to those 


who are appointed by other managers and form ` 
a part of a self-perpetuating group that the. 
_ owners, the’ dispersed stockholders, find almost 
impossible to dislodge. 
„and the defenders of managerialism are staunch 


But both the managers 


supporters of private- capitalism and have been 
unwilling- to work for legitimacy in the way 


Burnham predicted it would be achieved — .. 


through state ownership, with managers in con- 
trol. For this reason, they have had to seek a new 


rationale to justify their power, and they have 


found it in the idea of professionalism. 


As professionals, they hold, they are not mere 
deputies of the owners but people uniquely qual- 
ified to represent the interests of all groups affected 


by their corporations — the employees, the sup- 
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pliers, the customers, and the public at large, with 
the stockholders no more important than any 
of the other groups. Freed from subservience to 
mercenary owners whose primary interest is return 
on investment, the professional manager is sup- 
posed to be competent to act as umpire when the 
interests of any one of these groups appear to 
conflict with those of any other, or with the inter- 
ests of the manager himself. 


Wraer are the peculiar skills of management, as 
opposed to such technical skills as engineering or 
accountancy? There are various definitions, but 
theory here seems closely analogous to that of the 
educators who believe that a teacher who has 
learned to teach can teach successfully with mini- 
mal knowledge of the subject to be taught. Thus, 
the management skills are often listed as planning, 
organizing, staffing, directing, and controlling, 
and in the textbooks on management used in the 
colleges, and in other material widely read by 
managers, it is frequently contended that these 
skills, once acquired, can be applied successfully 
no matter what is to be planned, organized, 
staffed, directed, or controlled. A manager who 
possesses them is supposed to function equally 
well as a production manager or a sales manager, 
as president of a steel company or a department 
store, or as head of an army or a political party, for 
that matter. 

In many of the colleges, young men destined for 
business now solemnly study “principles of man- 
agement,” which treat all these activities in the 
abstract. They learn, for example, that in plan- 
ning they must a) get all the facts; b) consider 
the alternatives; c) then make a choice among the 
alternatives. Or they memorize such definitions 


as “Coordination is the orderly synchronization ` 


of efforts to provide the proper amount, timing, 
and direction of execution resulting in harmonious 
and unified actions to a stated objective.” There 
is little emphasis on learning how the facts may 
be acquired or applied; the true manager is a 
generalist and can easily hire specialists to get the 
facts for him. How he can separate the experts 
from the charlatans without any knowledge of the 
subject matter is not disclosed. 

Finally, the new manager is, above all, an expert 
in human relations. Some even equate manage- 
ment entirely with human relations. Like the 
teacher who teaches children, not subjects, these 
managers declare that management zs the direc- 
tion of people. What the people should be doing 
and how they should be doing it are, again, the 
problem of the specialists. 

Interest in and education for the role of man- 
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ager have grown by leaps and bounds. Com- 
panies send their executives to seminars, meetings, 
and courses at which the new viewpoint is stressed ; 


many of them conduct their own courses. And- 


the literature on the principles of management has 
piled up. A good many of these theories had been 
expounded in the thirties or even earlier, but 
only in the last twenty years has business at- 
tempted to act on them in a big way in its hiring 
and training practices. Now, after two decades, 
many of the managers schooled in the new 
philosophy have risen to positions at or near the 
top, and it is pertinent to inquire how much better 
management has become in the meantime. 

In the first ten years of the New Jerusalem, the 
managers seemed to be making progress toward 
their goals; all their various publics prospered as 
never before. But those were the years of the 
ready-made markets growing out of wartime needs 
and pent-up demand for civilian goods in the 
period between World War II and the Korean 
War. Moreover, many of the older managers 
untrained in the universals still had their hands 
on the reins during this period. The real test, 
therefore, has come in the last ten years. 

Take first the stockholders, who are, after all, 
the only public to which the corporation is still 
legally beholden. Corporate profits after taxes 
were about the same in 1960 as in 1950, even 
though corporate sales approximately doubled. 
If accelerated depreciation were taken into ac- 
count, the figures might reveal some increase, but 
this may well have been offset by the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. And the result 
is all the more disappointing in terms of stock- 
holders’ expectations: the share prices of the 
stocks in many of these companies have been rising 
sharply since 1950, on the average by as much as 
300 percent. Moreover, the failure of profits to 
rise has occurred during a period when the com- 
pensation of corporate officers increased approxi- 


mately 75 percent (excluding, in most cases, the . 


value of the stock option plans). 

Next, take employees. Their average weekly 
income rose more than 50 percent in the 1950s, it 
is true. But the rate of unemployment rose more 
than 25 percent. In 1961, there were about 5 
million unemployed, or 7 percent of the labor 
force. The number of long-term unemployed has 
more than doubled since 1950, and in the spring 
of 1962, one out of every six unskilled workers was 
jobless. 

Though.U.S. wages rose less than those of Ger- 
many and England, export prices of U.S. manu- 
factured goods have risen faster- than those of 
either country. And the principal reason has been 
that in the years since 1953, productivity has been 
growing more slowly in the United States than in 
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Japan and leading countries in western Europe. 

Looking at the performance of the U.S. economy 
as a whole, we find that from 1950 to 1959 there 
was an average annual increase of about 3.2 
percent of gross national product in constant 
dollars, which is considerably less than that of 
the countries mentioned above (5.5 percent per 
annum) and Russia (7 percent per annum), 
especially during the last few years. Gains in 
physical output per man hour in manufacturing 
in the United States were at an average annual 
rate of 4.6 percent from 1923 to 1929, as compared 
with 2.8 percent from 1953 to 1960. 

The consumer finds his cost of living higher by 
approximately one fourth since 1950 and by one 
eighth since 1951. Some of the products he pur- 
chases appear to be less serviceable and durable 
than they used to be, to require more repair and 
fiercer struggles with overcharging tradesmen. 

As for the public at large, it has been somewhat 
disillusioned by the conflict-of-interest cases, the 
fixed quizzes on television, and the arrest and 
imprisonment of top officials of the electrical in- 
dustry for price fixing — all of which appear to in- 
dicate that the professional ethics of some of the new 
managers are somewhat less than fully developed. 

-The record I have presented in broad outlines 
here is not, of course, applicable to all companies 
-or all managers. Some stockholders have fared 
extremely well during the 1950s, even in terms of 
earnings, though most have had to be content with 
capital appreciation that may turn out to be illu- 
sionary if it remains unsupported by rising cor- 
porate income, and others have not gainéd even 
that. Some companies live in harmony with their 
labor unions and have raised both wages and 
profits, and lowered prices as well. There are some 
large earners of foreign exchange that simul- 
taneously benefit the economies in which they 
operate — in petroleum and office equipment, for 
example. And it may be that employees no longer 
have quite the drive and sense of urgency that 
made for more rapid productivity increases in 
the past. Also, the increases in productivity in 
foreign countries represent to some degree the 
` recovery from low levels partly owing to war and 
dislocation, and may, therefore, be expected to 
be large in percentages. 

But the overall record is not good judged by the 
managers’ ostensible standards of efficiency, and 
many individual cases in which the new managers 
have done less well than the older models could 
be cited. Take Montgomery Ward. For years the 
world of management reverberated with all the 
terrible mistakes of Sewell Avery. But net profits, 
which had been $35.8 million in 1956 under 
Avery, dropped under new and modern manage- 
ment to $30 million in 1958, and were down to $15 
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million in 1960 — lowest since 1936 — and this 
in spite of record sales volume. It is interesting to 
note that the modern managers at Montgomery 
Ward have recently been replaced, and the com- 
pany is now headed by a man with many years of 
successful merchandising experience. 


Hiss. then, have the new management theories 
tended to make for poorer performance? 

In the first place, they have increased adminis- 
trative costs. The manager who believes he is 
grandly superior to such mundane matters as 
production and sales is likely to surround himself 
with expensive experts and assistants, who in turn 
acquire large staffs of their own. And if he removes 
himself too far from what he considers details, he 
may not know what is happening to his company 
until it is too late to check a decline. 

“Young man,” the president of one company 
told a consultant, “‘don’t ask me about sales or 
markets or production processes. I manage just 
two things: men and money.” His company had 
plenty of men — perhaps too many— but the 
money was getting scarce. | 

Or, to take another, not untypical, illustration: 
the president of a Southern company, a hard- 
working successful entrepreneur, took a series of 
courses in management skills, got the new religion, 
and began to apply it in his company. As a result, 
there was a great increase in staff; with a few 
hundred employees, he had, among other experts, 
a director of executive development, a training 
director, an assistant training director, and a 
training staff. The staff not only ran up the over- 
head; it delayed decisions by insisting on making 
detailed studies, and then tended to recommend 
action (if any) on the lowest common denominator 
of agreement. Since the president was convinced 
that he should be “getting things done through 
other people,” he no longer knew what was going 
on until his firm almost went bankrupt. Then 
he came to his senses, fired most of the experts, and 
again enmeshed himself in the details of his busi- 
ness. He is now making money again. That this is 
not an isolated case is confirmed by a Federal Re- 
serve Board study which concluded that inflation- 
ary trends in the United States might be due more 
to the increase in administrative expenses than to 
rising wages. 

It is not contended, of course, that a manager 
should not make use of experts; in fact, in modern 
large-scale business it is impossible to operate 
without them. But the manager who believes he 
can direct them wisely when he knows nothing 
about the subject matter is likely to be employing 
more than his company can support and too many 


whose expertise is actually skill in devising new 


boondoggles to make themselves appear essential. 


For example, one company had no less than forty 
people working full time on organization charts 
and manuals. Their “full employment” was termi- 
nated only after total employment (and profits) 
had dropped sharply for several years. 

Nor is it contended that a manager’s work does 
not require planning, organizing, and the other 
management skills. But these skills cannot exist in 
a vacuum, and successful exercise of them depends 
largely on a knowledge of what is being planned 
and organized. The older managers were often the 
founders of their companies, and they tended to 
have an immense grasp of the details as well as of 
the broader questions. One major European ty- 
coon could sit in his office reading reports from 
worldwide operations and instantly spot a single 
figure out of line with what he expected. 

Another missing ingredient seems to be the 
instinct for the profitable course. Because the 
modern manager can avail himself of market 
research and motivation research to determine 


what will sell, he may neglect to put himself in ‘ 


the place of the consumer and ask, “Would I buy 
it?” In fact, his isolation seems sometimes to be so 
complete as to render him incapable of sound 
judgment on such matters. Billy Durant, the man 
who thought up the idea of General Motors and 
who was a carriage maker before he was a car 
manufacturer, bought his first company (with 
borrowed money) after he took a single ride in a 
new type of horse-drawn cart. He knew it would 
sell, and it did. In contrast, the Edsel and its 
potential market were studied by every conceiv- 
able type of expert, and yet the new car fell flat 
on its chassis. 

A third shortcoming of the new managers seems 
to be distrust of innovation in procedures and 
practices. “What are other companies doing?” 
is the question most commonly asked management 
associations, whether the matter is employee rela- 
tions, marketing, plant location, or production 
processes. The new manager thinks of himself 
as a problem solver rather than as an innovator, 
and as such he seeks a ready-made solution rather 
than striking out on his own in a search for some- 
thing better than anyone has yet tried. 

Yet success, particularly in a_crowded field, 
often depends entirely on innovation. Thus 
Ernest T. Weir, founder of the National Steel 
Company, was able to get his company going in 
the face of competition from established steel 
giants by doing exactly the opposite of what they 
were doing. He moved away from Pittsburgh 
when the other companies were concentrated 
there, cut prices when the others were holding 
them up, introduced new equipment that they 
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were unwilling to try, and sought out markets that 
the others had neglected. 

Finally, the emphasis on human relations has 
led to the exaltation of the smoothy and the dis- 
trust of intelligence. “Brilliant” is now almost a 
damning adjective. And since the essence of much 
of the teaching of human relations has been that 
there are no real conflicts of opinion within an 
organization, only “failures to communicate,” the 
tendency is to smother dissent. 

The older managers were more authoritarian 
on the surface, it is true, but they tended to give 
a more sympathetic ear to honest disagreement 
and even to encourage it. Pierre S. du Pont, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and John Lee Pratt at General 
Motors sometimes argued against steps they fa- 
vored in order to encourage dissenters to state 
their views. They wanted to know the worst that 
could happen before they went ahead. The mod- 
ern manager is more likely to say, in a tone that 
warns a subordinate off further argument: “‘Per- 
haps I don’t make myself clear.” Subordinates 
take the hint, and the manager never learns of 
possible pitfalls in the course he is proposing. 


~ 


ee attempt to identify management skills, as 
distinct from technical skills, was, in the beginning, 
undertaken in response to a real need. As the 
founders died off and companies grew larger and 
more complex, it became imperative to substitute 
some type of system for the management that 
worked by inspired hunch plus a knowledge at 
once broad and detailed. 

Thus, while one misses the strength and color of 
the old managers and their encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the businesses they ran, it would be foolish 
to pretend that mere replicas of them would be 
effective today. What is needed is an adaptation 
of their qualities plus some others. 

In the first place, management theory would do 
well to recognize that management cannot be 
considered apart from what is being managed. 
As long as the attempt is to teach skills that will 
be appropriate to the management of any or- 
ganization, the principles involved will be so 
broad as to be practically meaningless. 

As industry becomes more dependent on sci- 
ence, also, it will be basic for the manager to 
understand the language and concepts of the 
physical science on which his industry is based. 
If he does not, he will not even be able to com- 
municate with his scientists, no matter how great 
his training in communication. 

Second, there must be less emphasis on delega- 
tion to the point where the manager is isolated 
from all practical matters affecting his company. 
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The manager must delegate, but he must not be 
too devoted to keeping his desk clean to read the 
‘reports, ponder them, and pull together the ever- 
disunifying tendencies of his business. 

Then there is a need to curb, if not eliminate, 
the cult of personality that has grown out of hu- 
‘man relations and the emphasis on ability to get 
along with people as the sine qua non for those who 
hope for promotion. This tends to exalt smooth- 
ness at the expense of ability and to bring to the 
top those who are never in disagreement with 
anyone because they never stick their necks out by 
espousing any but the most obvious ideas. 

We need recognition, also, that the leadership 
qualities that business is fervently seeking in candi- 
dates for management depend at least in part on 
knowledge of the field. “We have a foreman who 
was selected mainly for his leadership ability and 
his knowledge of human relations,” one unre- 
constructed manager remarked, “and when some- 
one tries to ask him a question, he hides in the 
washroom.” Subordinates accept a leader more 
readily if he knows what he is talking about. 

-There are, of course, many sophisticated man- 
agers who have never taken the management 
universalsseriously and have continued to manage 
successfully through hardheaded common sense 
and knowledge of their industries. Many of them 
have been finding their choice of subordinate 
executives limited because many of the candidates 
are too steeped in the management theories to 
understand what is really required of them. . 

Both the new managers and the business schools 
are becoming dissatisfied with the type of educa- 
tion provided and are beginning to realize that 
some essential spark is lacking in the new manage- 
ment type. Soul-searching among the business 
schools has been prompted by the revelation that 
candidates for advanced degrees in business man- 


agement were near the bottom of the list when ' 


candidates in all graduate fields were ranked in 
order of their showing on intelligence tests. Only 
those in home economics and physical education 
had lower scores. 

Perhaps the biggest improvement will come 
when the new managers withdraw from their 
exalted position as self-appointed arbiters among 
all the various publics with whom they deal and 
admit that they have no legal claim to their jobs 
except .as representatives of the stockholders. 
Happily, the long-term interests of the stockholders 
and those of other publics often coincide, for the 
company that disregards its employees, its cus- 
tomers, or its community is likely to find counter- 
vailing forces arising in the shape of more militant 
labor unions, or government action, or both. But 


since the manager’s decisions are becoming more’ 


public and less private, he needs to develop 
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greater sensitivity to the reality of the conflicts and 
to look for actual solutions rather than new public 
relations techniques. . 

If U.S. industry is to reach its full potential, 
however, two major changes are required: first, 
there should be some check on the manager’s 
power to keep himself in office no matter how 
poorly he performs; second, writers on manage- 
ment, teachers of the subject, and the managers 
themselves need to take a fresh look at the man- 
agerial job and consider whether it does not re- 
quire qualifications somewhat different from those 
now stressed, or a change of emphasis. 

An outside board of directors, or one made up 

largely of men who are neither members of man- 
agement nor dependent on management in any 
way, would go far to reinforce the managers’ 
professional ethics and prevent them from dealing 
themselves a better hand than they deal the own- 
ers or the other publics. 
- This could be enforced on reluctant managers, 
either by legislation — which might be cumber- 
some and entail more evils than it would prevent 
— or by action of the institutional investors, who 
together could probably exercise important influ- 
ence in many of the larger publicly held com- 
panies. A nationwide association of stockholders 
organized by these groups could easily provide 
itself with skilled independent directors and ensure 
their election. And if the directors were to be paid 
salaries based on the earnings of the companies on 
whose boards they served, they would have every 
incentive to look after the stockholders’ interests. 

Results could be achieved more easily and more 
quickly, however, if the managers themselves 
would take steps to provide their companies with 
independent boards. Honest managers — and 
there are many — would do well to consider that 
no one is infallible and that anyone who is com- 
pletely surrounded by people dependent on his 
goodwill is likely to be unaware of his own errors 
until it is too late to do anything about them. 

In selecting and promoting managers, and in 
management training in the colleges, there should 
be less stress on the qualities that make for surface 
harmony and more on the old entrepreneurial 
quality. of innovation; less emphasis on leadership 
in the charismatic sense and more on the leader- 
ship of ideas; less stress on personality (and appear- 
ance) and more on technical knowledge. 

It is notable that in the smaller, newer com- 
panies — such as many in the electronics field — 
where the winds of competition are keener, a dif- 
ferent attitude prevails. “We can always hire a 
general manager,” these companies say, ‘what we 
need are design brains.” And if a general manager 
is defined merely as a coordinator and a promoter 
of harmony, they are probably right. 
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Ta girl clerk in the Seattle bookstore was comely 
and seemed to be intelligent, which made it all 
the worse. The volume I had purchased was too 
bulky to fittinto an already overcrowded bag, so 
she had agreed to send it by mail and was taking 
down the address. 

“Baltimore,” she repeated thoughtfully. “Balti- 
more, Maryland. What city is that near?” 

When I had recovered my breath I said meekly, 
“It’s near Washington, D. C.,”’ which satisfied her. 
I should have told her that Baltimore lies between 
the fifth American city, Detroit, and the seventh 
city, Houston, just as Seattle lies between the 
eighteenth city, San Diego, and the twentieth, 
Buffalo; but I didn’t think of that until later. Any- 
how, such a retort would not have been properly 
Baltimorean. It might have been forgiven me, a 
resident of the city for only thirty-six years, there- 
fore a newcomer, but a real Baltimorean, offered 
evidence that his city is fading into oblivion, would 
reply, “No comment.” 

For the real Baltimorean is convinced that the 
real Baltimore vanished long ago. That damnable 
contraption, the horseless carriage, put it on the 
skids, and Kaiser Wilhelm II finished it. It was 
during the incivilities exchanged with the Kaiser 
that Baltimore, a drowsy but delectable city of half 
a million people, was dragooned into becoming a 
great port by reason of the Allies’ insatiable de- 
mand for steel, coal, and foodstuffs, especially 
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grain. The wharves of Baltimore lie ninety miles 
nearer the wheat fields of the Middle West than 
those of any other saltwater port. Speed was of the 
essence in the task of feeding J. J. Pershing’s per- 
sonally conducted party then touring Europe, so 
Baltimore was hustled into the twentieth century 
willy-nilly, and in the process lost its identity. 

“I know,” said the curator of the Peale Mu- 
seum, repository of the history of the city, when I 
told him of the incident in the Seattle bookstore. 
“I have been inspecting a map just issued by 
American maritime interests to stimulate foreign 
trade. It emphasizes the excellent harbor facili- 
ties along the Atlantic coast at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk. But there is not even a dot 
locating the port that handles a greater tonnage 
of foreign trade than any other in the country, 
New York alone excepted.” 

I looked it up, and it was so. The Delaware 
River ports, Philadelphia, Camden, and Wilming- | 
ton, with the recent addition of the Fairless steel _ 
installation near Trenton, together handle more 
foreign tonnage than Baltimore, but New York is 
the only single port that outranks Baltimore. 
What goes out of Baltimore, however, is largely 
grain and coal; what comes in is largely ores and 
oil. These are important articles of foreign trade, 
but they are unexciting. The ships of Tarshish, 
bringing ivory, apes, and peacocks into New York, 
are the newsworthy ones. 


Washington Monument, Baltimore. Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York. 
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‘There is, of course, one Baltimore import at- 
tended with definite, if morbid, excitement. When 
I was a boy in North Carolina, the progression of 
an illness was signalized by three items of news: 
positive, “Hes sick”; comparative, “Hes worse” 
_superlative, “They've taken him to Baltimore.” » 
The third announcement was the cue to visit the 
local florist and commission him to prepare a 
Gates Ajar in pink carnations. 

That continues. Only a few years ago a friend 
in another state fell upon evil days. His peptic 
ulcer having gone beyond control, his physician 
advised the ministrations of some of the Johns 
Hopkins magnificoes. The surgeons took care of 
the ulcer, but with difficulty, and the convalescence 
was slow. A year later I saw him at his home and 
made the conventional inquiry as to when we 
might hope to have him as a guest. “Never!” was 
his uncompromising reply. “To me, Baltimore is a 
city built entirely of white tile and glass and smell- 
ing of iodoform.” So it is to others, and they can 
hardly be blamed for making earnest efforts to 
forget that it exists. 


Rora Lorin . Peterson, an industrious re- 
former of the Lincoln Steffens school, published 
a report on a score of these cases of civic acro- 
megaly that we miscall American cities.. He found 
five super and six majór metropolitan complexes, 
of which he egamined ten, adding ten of the 
fourteen smaller ones. - The only major complex 
he ignored was the one he calls Washington- 
Baltimore — not Baltimore-Washington, although 
three fourths of its three million people are resi- 
dents of Maryland and more than half live in 
metropolitan Baltimore. 

His reasoning is easy enough to follow. He had 
a thesis to maintain. It is the assumption that the 
renovation and modernization of American cities 
can be effected only when political independents 
— his. term is the mugwumps — eject the old-line 
party hacks from the municipal government and 
take it over themselves. Then, and not until then, 
things get done. 

Obviously, voteless Washington could Contrib- 
ute nothing to this argument. Washington, is 
handsome because everything is done for Wash- 


ington by the federal government; so he disre- 


garded it and dismissed Baltimore along with it as 


the federal government contributed, originally, 
nothing except an agreement to locate within the 
reconstructed center an office building that if had 
already determined to build somewhere in the 
city. 

After the project was well under way, an amend- 
ment to the federal law enabled the city to obtain 
from the national treasury $8 million toward the 
cost of the land, reducing the city’s original ob- 
ligation from $21 to $13 million. All the rest is 
attributable to private enterprise, and it was ac- 
complished without any kind of political revolu- 
tion. The politicians then in office went along, 
and no extensive bribery was necessary to get the 
thing started. Which ruins the theory of the 
indispensable mugwump: __ ` 

But Baltimore was left out. 

Near the end of 1961 an Evening Sun columnist 
who ‘writes under the name of Mr. Peep was dis- 
mayed to find Baltimore omitted from a chart 
summarizing the findings of less solemn sociologi- 
cal research conducted by New Yorkers. The 
object of the study was to determine the cost of a 
night on the town in thirty-two representative 


' cities. The irreducible expenses listed included a 


haircut, a shoeshine, a wash and set, a suit pressed, 
a dress cleaned, a corsage, a baby-sitter, cocktails 
and dinner, theater tickets, drinks, and transpor- 


“tation. It could be done for $15 in Bombay, cheap- 


a mere appendage of the national capital. In dis- ' 


regarding Baltimore, he probably did better than 
he knew, for it splits his thesis right down the 
middle. Baltimore is currently in the midst of a 
reconstruction program that will eventually cost 
$200 million—some amateur statisticians’ esti- 
mate the final cost at twice as much — to which 
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est of the cities listed, but it would cost $80.55 in 
Buenos Aires, “the most expensive big town on 
earth.” A New Yorker could get out of it for 
$78.00, a Muscovite for $32.52, and a Virginian in 
Charlottesville for $32. 

The cost in Washington was set at $40.40, but 
Mr. Peep’s earnest and assiduous inquiries of peo- 
ple who know showed that the same goods and 
services would run to $57 in Baltimore, 22 cents 


cheaper than in Atlanta but $1.40 more expensive’ 


than in San Francisco. This would seem to indi- 


cate that, Mr. Peterson’s assumption to the con- — 


trary notwithstanding, there isa difference be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore — a difference, 
to be exact, of $16.60, which is considerable. 
However, the shrewdest blow at the city’s iden- 
tity has been that struck by the airlines, some of 
whose timetables list the flights served by big, four- 
engined’ jets — the transcontinental and trans- 
oceanic flights — as, at best, from Washington- 
Baltimore and, at worst, as from Washington, with 
an asterisk referring to a footnote, “Friendship 


airport. » The reason is that if one-of those mon- 


sters tried to land on that postage stamp at Wash- 
ington, it would bring up in the Potomac River 
before the brakes could take hold, but the 11,000- 
foot runways at Friendship International can take 


‘anything that flies out of Los Angeles or Croydon. 


When Baltimore built its airport at an initial 


-r 


cost of $18 million (paid by the city of Baltimore, 


without one cent assessed against the taxpayers of 
Washington), the planners made it three times too 
big for the planes of twenty years ago and were 
criticized for saddling the city with a white ele- 
phant. But with the coming òf the jets, their ap- 
parent extravagance turned into the prudent fore- 


sight that now enables Washington to boast of | 


nonstop flights to the Pacific coast. 

On the property at that time stood a little coun- 
try church called Friendship. A better name for an 
international airport serving peaceful commercial 
interests could not be imagined, so it was retained; 
but only to add a drop of gall to the dose that 
Baltimore must swallow. It is bad to have our 
$18 million investment designated as Washing- 
ton’s second airport, but it is worse that the name 
are with it. “Who steals my purse steals trash 

. But he that filches irom me my good 
name —” Oh, well. 

There is some hope for erena recovery of the 
name, but at what a price! From zero milepost, 
behind the White House, to Friendship is thirty- 
two miles, almost exactly the distance from Willow 
Run Airport to Detroit. There is a limited-access, 
divided expressway (legal speed limit, 60 mph) 
from the District of Columbia line to Friendship, 
making it less than a half-hour trip from residential 
Washington; but the politicians, needled by real- 
estate agents with land to sell, found the distance 
intolerable. So they have crossed the river down 
into the formerly Old but presently Byrd Domin- 
ion, and are building a new airport at Chantilly, 
Virginia, at a cost estimated recently at $180 mil- 
lion. Are the taxpayers of Washington assuming 
this burden? Not they! The federal government 
holds the bag, which is to say Baltimore, along 
with other American cities, will pay. However, the 
valuable time of the politicians will be saved. 
Chantilly is only twenty-six miles from the White 
House. By burning the taxpayers for ten times 
the original cost of Friendship, the politicians will 
save all of five minutes, maybe six if they start 
from the White House, and not from the Capitol, 
which is a mile nearer Friendship. 

Yet these evidences that Baltimore has become 
the metropolis of anonymity make small impres- 
sion on the real Baltimorean. It is his fixed idea 
that it all happened long ago, when the merchant 
princes and their grandes dames took to the hills, 
for the dam was busted. The merchant princes 
had made Callao, Peru, known as “the Baltimore 
port,” and had transferred the name of Canton, 
China, to Lazaretto Point, but they couldn’t stem 
the tide of immigration. The calamity of two world 
wars had dumped into the place three quarters of a 
million weird characters from God knows-where 
who took over the town and made a mess of it. 
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At Sparrows Point they built a steel plant bigger 
than any in Pittsburgh, and it-smokes abominably. 
Along the opposite side of the harbor they strewed 
tank farms and chemical plants. that, when the 
wind sits in the wrong quarter, cause Baltimore to 
outstink Los Angeles in its smog. It is said that 
they have infiltrated the sacrosanct Maryland Club 
with members so benighted that they spell Eutaw 
Place “Utah.” 

You can no longer trace even the geographical 
limits of the city with any precision. At the Pa- 
tuxent River, eleven miles northeast of the Dis- 
trict line, a distinctly urban settlement begins and 
straggles all the way to Havre de Grace on the Sus- 
quehanna, a matter of sixty-five miles. Some- 
where in that amorphous assemblage is Baltimore, 
but where it begins and where it ends, who can 
say? 


iF THE minds of serious thinkers three names 
stand out as architects of the intangible Baltimore. 
The three are Gibbons, Gilman, and Hamerik, a 
priest, a pedagogue, and a precentor. 

James Cardinal Gibbons, first American Prince 
of the Church, is remembered everywhere as pos- 
sessor of one of the most powerful minds that 
Catholicism has presented to this country; but in 
Baltimore he is remembered for his extraordinary 
ability to dissolve and detoxify the rancorous mu- 
tual hatreds of the religious sects. He brought a 
remarkable softening, not to say a cessation, of re- 
ligious strife to Baltimore, by sheer intelligence 
as regards the scholarly, and by his unfailing, genial 
courtesy as regards the unlettered. He, not Cal- 
vert, should have been described by Chesterton as 
having 

: given 
Her hundredth name to the Queen of Heaven, 


And made oblation of feuds forgiven 
To Our Lady of Liberty. 


Daniel Coit Gilman, given that heart’s desire 
of every educator, a free hand with a large endow- 
ment, made the Johns Hopkins University the first 


` modern graduate school in America. Years before 
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the legendary Four Doctors arrived to dazzle the 
world with the success of their medical school, 
Gilman had already introduced to the town such 
figures as Sylvester, the mathematician, Rowland, 
the physicist, and Gildersleeve, the classicist, to 
make learning immensely, if formidably, respect- 
able in Baltimore. A decade later he recruited the 


Big Four, Osler, Halsted, Welch, and Kelly, who ` 


became hierophants of American medical science. 

Asger Hamerik, even in his heyday, was re- 
garded with some suspicion by a population then 
strongly addicted to Calvinism, but for all that he 
shaped Baltimore in forms that still ` ‘persist He 
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did for the Peabody Conservatory of Music what 
Gilman did for the university — that is, intro- 
duced it to the highest European standards of art. 
What Hamerik tried to do was never fully under- 


stood by a citizenry ill-prepared to appreciate the ` 


‘difference between artistic and strictly intellectual 


disciplines. But one administrative act of his will 
never be forgotten. He gave, in his orchestra, 
employment to (and Gilman later took over) a 
flute player he found ill and starving in a Brooklyn 
garret. The man’s name was Sidney Lanier. 


Gibbons, Gilman, and Hamerik did more to . 


make the real Baltimore of serious thinkers than 
thousands of unknowns who passed through the 
town. But the city has never been inhabited ex- 
clusively by serious thinkers. It has, and has al- 
ways had, a strong contingent of the light-minded 
who do, indeed; bow respectfully before piety, 
learning, and art, but who rejoice in lesser but 
gaudier figures than the cardinal, the teacher, and 
the musician. To these the fading of Baltimore into 


a gray monotone is grievous, not because it leaves — 


the world morally worse, but because it leaves it 
duller. 

The light-minded argue that if Baltimore should 
be remembered for Gibbons, Gilman, and Ha- 
merik, it should also escape oblivion for another 
trio, the Booths, lords of the stage, Junius the 
erazy,~Edwin the superb, and John Wilkes the 
damned. They were all inspired, or possessed, but 
they were all mortal foes of tedium vitae, that spread- 
ing curse of an increasingly automatized world. 

The disturbance of the peace around Whetstone 
Point that moved Lawyer Key to voice the cele- 
brated question, “Oh! say, can you see, by the 
dawn’s early light?”, is certainly worthy of com- 
memoration, but if the talk is of renowned con- 
flict, say the light-minded, let us not forget the 
contémporaneous war of the Three Graces against 
lone Aphrodite, which the prosaic describe as the 
rivalry of the Misses Caton and Miss Patterson. 
In a day when famous beauties were their own 
excuse for being and did not have to be bally- 
hooed by any raucousness at Atlantic City, Balti- 
more. was endowed with four of such surpassing 
loveliness that primacy among them could be de- 
termined only by which accomplished most suc- 
cessfully the predestined end of a famous beauty, a 
brilliant marriage. 

In. this the Three Graces, known to literal 


minds as the daughters of William Caton, mer- 
chant, were notably successful. All married upper- 
class Englishmen, one a rich banker, another a 
knight, and the third a marquis. The betting was 
on the Graces, for three of a kind is a hand hard 
to top. But Aphrodite — literally, the daughter 
of William Patterson, even more of a merchant — 
topped it. She married a prince on his way to 
becoming a king, and that hand wasn’t topped 
for a hundred years, until another Baltimore girl 
married a king on his way to becoming a duke. 
Yet the victory was inconclusive, for the Three 
Graces remained married and Aphrodite didn’t, 
owing to the unfortunate temper of her brother-in- 
law, Napoleon Bonaparte. - _ . 
But progress and bulldozers have fallen upon 

us, and color fades as the gruesome tide of sub- 
urbia floods over the hills and into the once en- 
chanting green valleys of Maryland. Oh, I sup- 
pose it is a sociological triumph; the miles upon 
miles of small houses are new, spick-and-span, and 
highly sanitary, indistinguishable from those in 
Kankakee, Illinois;. Lincoln, Nebraska; and all 
“bright, bitter cities down the West.” But that is 
just the point — they are indistinguishable, there- ~ 
fore utterly undistinguished. Once British’ Ches- 
terton could say, 3 

If I ever go back to Baltimore, 

The City of Maryland, 

I shall miss again as I missed before 

A thousand things of the world in store, - 

The-story standing in every door 

That beckons on every hand, 
but that was before we became modernized; and a 
self-respecting contractor took pleasure in building 
a house. Now, of course, there are no more con- 
tractors, only developers. And they no longer 
build houses, they build homes. -And they no 
longer build one at a time, they scorn-to-undertake 
less than eight hundred at a crack. The doors are 
there, in myriads, but they are empty, no story 
beckons from them, they have nothing to say. 

So the comely Seattle damsel stands unanswered. 


` Baltimore? What city is that near? Washington? 
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But that isn’t a city, that’s a showcase. Baltimore 
is like Christopher Robin’s stairstep: 


It isn’t really 
‘Anywhere! 

It’s somewhere else 
Instead! 


‘Les France into which Simone de Beauvoir was- 


born on the ninth of January, 1908, though fairly 
solidly bourgeois, was in the throes of one of its 
periodic crises. The country had just been shaken 
to its roots by the Dreyfus case, which had split 
families right down the middle into warring fac- 
tions, and by the final severance between church 
and state, enacted by the Combes ministry in 1905, 


which denied parochial schools any further finan-- 


cial aid from the government — an issue which 
can still arouse considerable politica] heat in 
France, as in the United States. 

Simone de Beauvoir’s father, like the French 
superpatriots of his day, was an anti-Dreyfusard 
who liked to quote Daudet and Maurras and to 
say that nationalism was his only religion. An 
avid reader of Maupassant and Bourget, he had 
wanted to be an actor, but since this was con- 
sidered an infra dig profession for someone from a 
good family — the De Beauvoirs stemming from 
the petite noblesse in Normandy.— he had had to 
reconcile himself to the bar as a forum for his 
oratorical gifts. Being a lawyer, however, never 
really appealed to him; his first love remained the 
stage and its informal miniature, the salen, where 
he could do what most interested him in life — 
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lalest book, THE PRIME OF LIFE, recenily published 


by World, is the second volume of her memoirs. In it 


she discusses-her friendship with Jean-Paul Sartre. 
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dazzle, charm, and-seduce his listeners, which was 
what he felt-to be the proper occupation: for a: 


-pérson of his station, an untitled aristocrat. 


In Simone de Beauvoir’s memoirs, the portrait . 


- drawn-of this easygoing dilettante, more fascinated | 


by the glitter of the word than the drudgery .of 
work, is not unsympathetic, and it contrasts rather 
sharply with the corresponding portrait of her 
mother, a rather introverted woman from a ‘pious 
and rich bourgeois family- in Verdun who tried 
to compensate for. the provincial malaise she felt- 
in the more sophisticated social climate of Paris 
by exercising a tyrannical.sway at. home: over 
her two daughters and. the cook. Unlike Simone’s. 
father, who was a skeptic and who would smile 
when one of her aunts talked about the miracles at 
Lourdes, her mother was an ardent believer who 
confessed regularly and never missed going to 
Mass. “The consequence of this,’ Simone de 
Beauvoir observes in a remarkable paragraph, “< 

that I grew used to considering my intellectual 
life — incarnated by my father — and my spiritual 
life — directed by my mother — as two radically 
different domains, between which no intercourse 
was possible. Saintliness was of another order from 
intelligence; and human things —— culture, poli- 
tics, business, customs, and usages — did not stem 
from religion. Thus I banished God from the 
world, which was destined to influence the later 
course of my evolution profoundly.” And she adds 
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a little further on: “This disequilibrium which con- 
demned me to a perpetual soul-searching largely 
explains why I became an intellectual.” 

The first volume of her memoirs, fittingly en- 
titled Mémoires dune Jeune Fille Rangée (Memoirs 
of a Duttful Daughter), is in part the chronicle of 


her gradual estrangement from her mother’s Cath- 


olic faith. There was a time, when she was ten, 
when she thought seriously of becoming a 
nun, convinced that “there was no room for 
the supernatural in the world of the profane.” 
It took her straitlaced teachers at the Institut 
Adeline Désir to chill this youthful ardor, partly 
by their old-maidish ways and partly by dint 
of their “unctuous sermons, solemn repetitions, 
lofty phrases, mincing airs,” which struck her 
as synthetic and stupid and which confirmed 
her in the belief that the world of women was a 
closed, cramped, bigoted place, a scholastic re- 
enactment of life under the maternal thumb. 

This conviction was strengthened by the ap- 
pearance in her life of her cousin Jacques, the 
second of the three men who were to exercise a 
fateful fascination on her. His descriptions of the 
brilliance of his teachers at the Collége Stanislas 
(where De Gaulle spent one year) filled her 
with envy. It only remained for her father to 
remark from time to time that “Simone has a 
man’s brain . . . Simone is a man” for her to 
feel the full weight of this sexual dispossession, a 
feeling which has evidently haunted her ever since, 
if one is to judge by The Second Sex, the essential 
purpose of which was to claim for women what the 
author considered had hitherto been the unjusti- 
fied monopoly of men. 


B. THE time she was fourteen, her growing sense 
of disillusionment had come to encompass both 
God and her father. One day, one of her con- 
fessors revealed himself to be a miserable tat- 
tler, and she asked herself: Could God possibly 
be as stupid as the priests who serve Him? Just 
what kind of being was He, and on which side 
did He stand? Her own father was an agnostic, 
like the leading thinkers and writers of the age; 
it was chiefly women who went to church, yet men 
were unquestionably their superiors. In the end 
she came to the conclusion that God was too per- 
fect and exalted a being to have anything to do 
with such a patently imperfect world. 

This growing agnosticism was paralleled by a 
corresponding decline in the aura of that other 
idol of her youthful firmament, her father, whose 
lack of sympathy for Dreyfusards and radicals 
gradually came to envelop anyone professing even 
mildly progressive leanings, like Marc Sangier’s 
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social welfare Catholics. It was from this second 
estrangement that that sense of solitude which 
echoes strongly through the novels she was to 
write twenty or thirty years later must have 
stemmed. We can only surmise, since she does not 
say so specifically, that her father’s male vanity 
suffered from a suppressed longing for a son and 
heir and that it was exasperated every time he 
received a report of her high classroom grades. 
“Too bad Simone isn’t a boy,” he would sigh. 
“She could have gone to Polytechnique!’ — that 
is, to the M.I.T. of France. Instead, the only 
career which seemed open to a girl of her superior 
intellectual gifts was that of schoolteacher, and 
her father had a horror of this particular species 
of human being, so many of them being Drey- 
fusards, pacifists, socialists, and God knows what 
else! 

His crankiness, owing partly to the onset of 
old age, was aggravated by growing financial 
difficulties. Like so many other French bourgeois 
who had bought Russian railroad shares at the 
turn of the century, he was seriously hit by the 
Bolshevik Revolution, which wiped people out at a 
stroke. A shoe factory, which provided a tempo- 
rary source of revenue, finally folded up, and he 
was reduced to eking out a rather precarious ex- 
istence in financial publicity, a form of journalism 
which bored him profoundly. The family was 
forced to move from the spacious apartment on 
the Boulevard Raspail to a far smaller and bath- 
less apartment on the Rue de Rennes, and under 
the strain of this cramped adversity the once solid 
fabric of Simone’s parents’ married life began to 
rip. Her father began frequenting cafés, and on 
Sundays he would leave his wife alone while he 
went off to the races. 

From these domestic vexations there was scant | 
room for escape. Not once during her teens did 
she set foot on a beach, enter a gymnasium, or 
swim in a pool. The body was tacitly considered a 
source of shame and evil, and she was forbidden 
by her mother to put on makeup. Even at the age 
of nineteen, when she was already enrolled at the 
Sorbonne, she still had to dissemble in order to 
make clandestine visits to the Russian ballet with- 
out her mother’s permission, and she was twenty 
before she ever set foot in a bar. 

It is also well to remember, in evaluating her 
later evolution, that these years — the period be- 
tween the wars-— were marked by a spirit of 
bourgeois distrust and apprehension worthy of 
Moliére’s D’ Avare. It was a period of negations, 
vetoes, and refusals: the refusal to devalue the 
franc for reasons of prestige, with the result that 
by the mid-1930s a million Frenchmen were out 
of work; the refusal to liberalize the citizenship 
laws in Algeria, with results which have continued 


to bedevil France right down to the present; the re- 
fusal to adopt anything but a molelike military pos- 
ture behind the vast underground warren of the 
Maginot Line; the refusal to budge when the 
Germans marched into the Rhineland, followed 
by the refusal to give help to the Spanish Republic 
against Franco. It was an era presided over by 
Alain, a bargain-basement philosopher whose 
doctrine taught the metaphysical importance of 
saying no to everything, and it reached its climax, 
appropriately enough, in the semifossilized France 
of that octogenarian, Pétain. 

That Simone de Beauvoir should have reacted 
to the experience of these formative years by de- 
veloping a marked dislike for the stuffy, defensive- 
minded bourgeois France of her parents was, 
under the circumstances, not unnatural. Rela- 
tively early in her adolescence she had realized 
the hollowness of her father’s complaints that the 
workers were now the top dogs in the country and 
the managers in a pitiful plight, when she paid a 
visit to the sixth-floor garret to which Louise, the 
maid, was banished every night after work. Yet 
even so, the virulence of her antibourgeois bias, 
the obvious product of a guilty conscience at be- 
longing to a privileged milieu, seems to have ac- 
quired a quite extreme and irrational force. To 
cite but one example, she turned her back on the 
humanism of the Nouvelle Revue Française, since it 
implied that ‘“‘one could reach the universal while 
remaining bourgeois; and I had just realized that 
such a hope is a delusion.” 

It is at this point that one can begin to measure 
the patent irrationality which has filtered into a 
supposedly rational attitude. For why should 
attaining the universal be any more impossible for 
a bourgeois than for a patrician or a proletarian? 
This is a purely arbitrary notion, but one which 
the passage of the years does not seem to have 
affected. Years later, when she sat down to write 
The Second Sex, the same prejudice was there, 
waiting in the wings, so that when she asked herself 
why it was that the eighteenth century in Europe 
— a feminine century if there ever was one — 
should not have produced any women geniuses 
comparable to Dante or Shakespeare, she came 
up with this explanation: “This fact can be ex- 
plained by the general mediocrity of their condi- 
tion. Culture has never been the sole perquisite 
of a feminine elite, cut off from the mass; and it is 
from the mass that masculine geniuses have often 
sprung.” 

This statement might pass muster but for the 
odd intrusion of the word ‘“‘mass,” which has been 
slipped in here through a typically Sartrean piece 
of sleight of hand. For if we think back on the 
period in question, what do we find? The geniuses 
of this age — Hume, Swift, Gibbon, Voltaire, 
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Diderot, Rousseau, Vico, Guardi, Goethe, Schill- 
er, Kant, Bach, Handel, Mozart — were almost 
to a man of stout bourgeois origins. But such is 
Simone de Beauvoir’s grudging determination to 
denigrate the middle class, not simply for the pres- 
ent but for all time, that she prefers to steep it in 
that anonymous social porridge known as the 
“mass” in order to imbue the middle class with the 
suprabourgeois strength to reach up to the stars. 


pas virulent antibourgeois bias naturally pre- 
disposed her favorably toward Marxism; but the 
strange fact which emerges from the second 
volume of her memoirs is that she did not im- 
mediately take to it, any more than did Sartre, 
whom she met at the Sorbonne and to whose 
mercurial charm she soon succumbed. Part of the 
explanation is that they were both from middle- 
class families and had no contacts with workers — 
a social gulf they made no attempt to bridge. Both 
were strongly apolitical and avowedly anarchistic 
at the time, a biographical detail of considerable 
irony, since it means that they were then the very 
opposite of what they have since so aggressively 
become: engagés — that is, committed to a political 
and social cause. It was Simone Weil who nosed 
out Simone de Beauvoir to take first place in their 
philosophy class, who went out to swing a pick 
with the railroad workers in order to be able to 
head a delegation of strikers, who took part in 
demonstrations against the monarchists and 
crypto-fascists who wanted to overthrow the re- 
public, and who finally went off to fight with the 
Republicans in the Spanish Civil War. Sartre, on 
the other hand, held himself aloof from all demon- 
strations, and in the important elections of 1932 
he did not even bother to vote. 

Indeed, the picture we get of Sartre in The 
Prime of Life is not altogether flattering, and we 
can be grateful to the author for having had the 
courage to depict the shadows as well as the light. 
What emerges is the portrait of an enfant terrible, a 
twentieth-century Jean Jacques Rousseau with a 
nihilist twist, a man less interested in the quiet pur- 
suit of truth than in demolishing all established 
idols, a professional iconoclast laying about him 
wildly with a hammer at any consecrated ideal or 
notion within range — and always, of course, with 
the underlying intention @’épater le bourgeots, “‘of as- 
tounding the bourgeois,” as the French so color- 
fully put it; the bourgeois being in this case him- 
self and his little circle of university friends. 

The inventory of resulting damage is pretty 
impressive. Nothing seems to have been too ex- 
alted or well established to escape assault from 
Sartres and Simone de Beauvoir’s passion for 
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negation. At times, though, she was hard put to 
keep up with him. “On many points I remained 
the dupe of bourgeois sublimations, but they,” 
she writes of Sartre and a couple of his friends, 
“they mercilessly deflated all idealisms.” The 
scene of these garage-mechanic executions was the 
Café de Flore, chosen less out of any love for its 
somewhat drab exterior than “to play a good 
joke” on the livelier and more fashionable Café 
des Deux Magots next door. 

The same negative impulse motivated the “‘sym- 
pathy of principle” both felt for the workers, “‘be- 
cause they were free of bourgeois blemishes.” 
“Together,” she recalls with relish, “we hated 
Sunday crowds, respectable ladies and gentlemen, 
the provinces, families, children and all human- 
isms. ... We actually stigmatized this beau 
monde’? ~~ the world of posh hotels and millionaires 
in gleaming Hispano-Suizas — “‘as the very dregs 
of the earth. . . . We despised the meanderings of 
Keyserling,” she notes, doubtless because this Ger- 
man thinker had the unpardonable misfortune to 
be born a count. Lytton Strachey, on the other 
hand, found favor with them because his Eminent 
Victorians “cut several pompous bigwigs down to 
their proper size.” 

During a visit to Oxford, Sartre refused, not- 
withstanding Simone de Beauvoir’s entreaties, to 
go inside any of the colleges, so irritated was he 
by the traditions and snobbery of the English 
undergraduates. When Jean Renoir’s great film, 
La Grande Illusion, appeared, they refused to see it, 
under the impression that a movie dealing with 
World War I could only be militaristic. They 
were aggressively antimilitaristic throughout these 
years, and when Sartre was called up for his nor- 
mal term of compulsory service, she considered it 
a scandal that he should have to take orders from 
“bastards?” — that is, from officers. 

Perhaps the most incredible antic in this cam- 
paign of systematic negation was staged by Sartre 
during a trip they made together to Saint-Malo. 
Beyond the seventeenth-century ramparts of the 
old corsair port is a gaunt promontory of grass- 
covered rock which stands proudly out against the 
stormy waves of the Channel. Here the great 
Romantic poet, René de Chateaubriand, asked to 
be buried, with nothing but a bare slab of stone to 
commemorate his mortuary marriage with the 
elements. This was too much of a challenge, and 
as she records: ‘‘Chateaubriand’s tomb struck us as 
so absurdly pompous in its fake simplicity that 
Sartre urinated on it as a mark of his contempt.” 


| rere as this inventory of negations is, it 
should not leave one with the impression that 
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The Prime of Life is no more than a catalogue 
of postadolescent aberrations, even though the 
author had the candor to remark (in the pre- 
ceding tome): “We were wrong in just about 
everything.” Its 479 dense pages span that crucial 
period which goes from the late 1920s to the lib- 
eration of Paris in 1944, and what emerges is an 
almost definitive portrait of an age, if we begin by 
admitting that any such “portrait” — as opposed 
to the panoramic landscapes which the historians 
give us — is bound to be limited to one person’s 
restricted field of vision, within his particular 
country and class. . 

’ We are shown the author living in a picturesque 
hotel brothel in Rouen, where she taught for some 
years and where Sartre (then teaching in Le 
Havre) would visit her regularly. We see her 
legging it over all the hills of central and southern 
France with a pack on her back — for she reveals 
herself here as a formidable hiker whom Sartre, of 
less robust and of smaller build, could often not 
keep up with —- and riding on a bicycle through 
German-occupied Paris to meet her anti-Nazi 
friends in the heavily blackout-curtained Café de 
Flore. We. are shown Sartre doing crossword 
puzzles in the train, walking around the streets of 
Paris with a yo-yo — one of his sudden passions — 
and constantly inventing skits and playing jokes 
on his friends. 

It was clearly this madcap, imaginative, irre- 
pressibly irreverent side to Sartre’s character which 
permitted him to exercise as powerful a sway over 
her as her father and her cousin Jacques once had. 
Sartre, however, seems to have been a God who 
didn’t fail, and there is an almost childlike trust 
in her remark that she knew that no matter what 
might happen “no harm to me could ever come 
from him.” “It’s a morganatic marriage,” he 
used to say of their relationship, and there was a 
time, indeed, when they both contemplated mar- 
riage, only to renounce it as too bourgeois a con- 
vention, particularly since they had decided not 
to have children. It was also Sartre who dubbed 
her “Le Castor” (“The Beaver”), an appropriate 
nickname for someone who has always been a 
formidable intellectual workhorse, and one of the 
most incisive descriptions of her which exist. 
“Sartre decided I had a double personality. Nor- 
mally I was the Beaver; but occasionally this ani- 
mal would be replaced by a rather irksome young 
lady called Mademoiselle de Beauvoir.” 

Such hardly flattering judgments, which she 
could easily have glossed over, do credit to Simone 
de Beauvoir’s meticulous honesty in recording the 
often somnambulistic illusions which Sartre and 
she shared on many subjects — as, for example, 
on what they thought was the passing nuisance of 
the rise of Nazism in Germany. 


Nor has any attempt been made to conceal the 
generous dose of complacent egocentricity and 
bourgeois anarchism that went into the concoction 
of their personal philosophies. Indeed, with the 
possible exception of Kafka, the author who seems 
to have influenced them most in these formative 
years was neither Husserl nor Heidegger but 
Louis-Ferdinand Céline, whose Journey to the End 


of the Night is one of the blackest and most nihilist . 


books to have been written in this century. It was 
Céline who opened their eyes to this useful rule of 
thumb: when in doubt, resort to abuse. True to 
the prescription, Sartre in his first major work, 
La Nausée (Nausea), pasted the complacent bour- 
geois of Bouville (“Mudville”) with the word 
salauds (“stinkers”) — a term he has since elevated 
to the status of a philosophical category. 

It may well be wondered if anything truly re- 
sembling rational thought is any longer possible 
when it reaches this level of debasement and 
proletarian abuse. In Simone de Beauvoir’s books 
this proletarian tendency is less obvious, though 
there are traces of it in her occasional use of bistro 
vulgarisms like types (“guys”), trucs (‘‘thingama- 
jigs’), des tas de (“heaps of? — everything from 
stories to people), s’engueuler (“to bawl each other 
out’), and so on; and this not simply in the 
dialogue of her novels, where such usages are 
justified, but in the very body of her narration. 
So, too, the occasional sloppiness and Jazsser-aller 
of her style clearly stem from a desire to avoid an 
excess of elegance which might be mistaken for an 
aristocratic or bourgeois effort at refinement. 

This aggressive desire to counteract the ele- 
gance of the French language should not deceive 
us; less offensive than defensive in inspiration, it 
stems from that same underlying timidity which 
used to cause her to smash glasses and carry on 
raucously in the bars of Montparnasse in order to 
prove to the world that she was no longer a 
“eune fille rangée” but an emancipated young lady. 
In her memoirs this ingrained defense mechanism 
is perhaps most evident in her often pathetic de- 
termination “‘de ne pas étre dupé’? — not to be taken 
in by what she repeatedly refers to as “myths” 
(covering everything from religious beliefs to fairy 
tales). This fear seems to pursue her everywhere 
and to fill her universe with threatening phan- 
toms; yet, by a curious irony, it is precisely this 
fearful vigilance on her part which seems more 
than once to have led her most astray. 

The reason is not hard to find: the Cartesian 
appeal to personal evidence, to “things seen with 
one’s own eyes,” is, alas, no more foolproof a way 
of thwarting the eternal trombe Poel, the sleights 
and delusions of the phenomenal world, than any 
other. Catherine the Great proved it when she 
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rode in her carriage through the stage-prop vil- 


lages of the Ukraine. A good deal of modern 
tourism consists of little more than Potemkin vil- 
lages, of glittering facades obscuring the swarming 
poverty behind, as Simone de Beauvoir knows as 
well as anyone else; this is precisely the feeling 
which she has well described Henri and Nadine 
experiencing in The Mandarins when they leave the 
baroque splendors of Lisbon’s main streets for the 
piteous back alleys behind. But the strange thing 
is that she did not realize that she herself could 
fall victim to the same kind of visual deception 
during the two trips to foreign countries — to the 
United States in 1947, to China in 1955 — which 
have been recorded in book form. The America 
she saw — or, to be more exact, the America she 
did not blind herself to -- the America of Harlems 
and Tobacco Roads, was as much a Potemkin 
village (but one sullied and blackened) as was the 
Red China she visited, with its hosts of contented 
workers and emancipated women. 

Yes, emancipated women! And here we touch 
the second key to this self-inflicted astigmatism. 
For if Simone de Beauvoir -— ““Mademoiselle 
Gulliver en Amérique,” as Mary McCarthy once 
aptly dubbed her — chose to find everything she 
possibly could wrong with the United States and 
everything she possibly could right with the China 
of Mao Tse-tung, it was not only because in Red 
China the proletariat had triumphed while Amer- 
ica was still in the grip of Wall Street bankers and 
automobile magnates (the new barons of the 
“Pullman class”), but also because the old China, 
the China of the soft-spoken mandarins, was a 
land of boundless. iniquity where women were 
slaves and had their feet tenderized by compressing 
them into tiny slippers. Today they no longer 
wear such slippers, and it should therefore follow, 
with the simplicity of a Euclidean theorem, that 
the women of China are now free. 

This form of argument belongs to what might 
be called the “Cosmetic Theory of History.” It 
is one which Simone de Beauvoir herself patented 
in The Second Sex, the subtitle or motto of which 
could well have been: “Women of the world, 
unite! You have nothing to lose but your brace- 
lets.” For it is one of the theses of this astonishing 
work that jewelry, long, polished fingernails, cor- 
sets, high heels, lipstick, rouge, and so on are all 
part of the elaborate paraphernalia which the 
male oyerdogs have encouraged throughout the 
centuries in order to enslave and subject the wom- 
en underdogs. They are part and parcel of the 
perennial masculine plot to render women power- 
less by reducing them to a subject status of passive 
idols, doll-like creatures, painted toys at the mercy 
of men’s eternally capricious beck and call. 





Wanting to Live in Harlem 


BY FREDERICK SEIDEL 


Pictures of violins in the Wurlitzer collection 

Were my bedroom’s one decoration, 

Besides a blue horse and childish tan maiden by Gauguin — 
Backs, bellies and scrolls, | 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, 

Colored like a calabash-and-meerschaum pipe bowl’s 
Warmed, matured body — | 


The color of the young light-skinned colored girl we had then, 
I used to dream about her often, 

In sheets she’d have to change the day after. 

I was thirteen, had just been Bar Mitzvah. 

My hero, once Pd read about him, 

Was the Emperor Hadrian; my villain, Bar Kochba, 

The Jew Hadrian had crushed out at Jerusalem: 


Both in the Cambridge Ancient History s Hadrian chapter (1936 
Edition), by some German. (The Olympics 

Year of my birth and Jesse Owens’ putsch it had appeared.) 
Even then, in ’49, my mother was dying. 

Dressed in her fresh-air blue starched uniform, 

The maid would come from mother’s room crying 

With my mother’s tears shining on her arm, 


And run to grab her beads and crucifix and missal, 
I to find my violin and tuning whistle 
To practice my lessons. Mendelssohn. Or Bach, 


- Whose Lutheran fingering had helped pluck 


The tonsured monks like toadstools from their lawns, 
And now riddled the armor I would have to shuck: 
His were life-sized hands behind his puppet Mendelssohn’s. 


One night, by the blue of her nitelite, I watched the maid 
Weaving before her mirror in the dark, naked. 

Her eyes rolled, whiskey-bright; the glass was black, dead. 
“Will you come true? It’s me, it’s me,” she said. 

Her hands and her hips clung to her rolling pelvis. 

Her lips smacked and I saw her smile, pure lead 

And silver, like a child, and shape a kiss. 
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All night I tossed. I saw the face, 

The shoulders and the slight breasts — but a boy’s face, 
A soft thing tangled, singing,-in his arms, 

Singing and foaming, while his blinding pelvis, 

Scooped out, streamed. His white eyes dreamed, 

While the black face pounded with syncope and madness. 
And then, in clear soprano, we both screamed. 


What a world of mirrored darkness! Agonized, elated, 
Again years later I would see it with my naked 

Eye — see Harlem: doped up and heartless, 

Loved up by heroin, running out of veins 

And out of money and out of arms to hold it — where 
I saw dead saplings wired to stakes in lanes 

Of ice, like hair out cold in hair straightener. 


And that wintry morning, trudging through Harlem 
Looking for furnished rooms, I heard the solemn 
Pedal-toned bowing of the Bach Chaconne. 

I’d played it once! How many tears 

Had shined on mother’s maids since then? 

Ten years! I had been trying to find a room ten years, 

It seemed that day, and been turned down again and again. 


No violin could thaw 

The rickety and raw 

Purple window I shivered below, stamping my shoes. 
Two boys in galoshes came goosestepping down 

The sheer-ice long white center line of Lenox Avenue. 
A blue-stormcoated Negro patrolman, 

With a yellowing badge star, bawled at them. I left too. 


I had given up violin and left St. Louis, 

I had given up being Jewish, 

To be at Harvard just another 

Greek nose in street clothes in Harvard Yard. 

Mother went on half dying. 

I wanted to live in Harlem. I was almost unarmored ... 
Almost alone — like Hadrian crying 


As his death came on, “Your Hadrianus 

Misses you, Antinots, 

Misses your ankles slender as your wrists, 

Dear child. We want to be alone. 

His back was the city gates of Rome. 

And now Jerusalem is dust in the sun, 

His skies are blue. He’s coming, child, I come.” 
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AMERICAN GHOSTS IN GHENT 


By HENRY F. MAY 
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Gruenr, in Bel- 


gium, is visited by 
hundreds of Amer- 
ican tourists every 
summer. They come to see one of the finest Medi- 
eval and Renaissance cities in northern Europe. 
Few of them know that Ghent, as a shrine of 
American history, might almost stand alongside 
Appomattox Court House. One could argue 
that the reality of American independence was 
won at Ghent, on Christmas Eve, 1814, when 
John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Albert Gallatin, 
and their colleagues signed our second and last 
treaty of peace with Great Britain. 

The city fathers of Ghent, like most European 
city fathers, are friendly to American tourists. Yet 
no plaque marks the place where these important 
Americans spent seven agonizing months, nor does 
any of the tourist literature mention the treaty. 
Since I am a teacher of American history and 
found myself lecturing in Belgium for a year, I 
decided, first, to find and visit the places connected 
with the treaty and, second, to see why nobody else 
was interested in them. 

The facts of the treaty negotiations are spectacu- 
lar and familiar. Britain, the victor over Napoleon 
and the arbiter of Europe, was in a mood in 1814 
to teach a lesson to her upstart offspring. As she 
saw it, the savage and unfeeling democrats had 
stabbed her in the back — painfully, if not really 
dangerously — during her single-handed struggle 
for the liberty of the world. After a long delay, 
during which the American peace emissaries had 
chased all around Europe seeking a meeting, she 
had consented to negotiate at Ghent, a city about 
to be occupied by the British. After another long 


Lithograph by Thomas S. Boys. 
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while there he engaged in the historical research which follows. 


delay, the British delegation actually turned up 
and presented a staggering set of terms. Neutral 
rights and impressment, for which Americans 
thought they had gone to war, were not to be dis- 
cussed. The Americans, besides making terri- 
torial concessions on their northeast and northwest 
borders, were to give the British the exclusive 
right to maintain armed ships and forts on the 
Great Lakes. The British were to keep the right 
to navigate the Mississippi, while the Americans 
were to give up their right to fish off the Grand 
Banks. Worse still, the Americans were- to recog- 
nize a huge Indian buffer state in the Northwest, 
which would end all hopes of expansion in that 
direction. 

Obviously, the British at Ghent did not expect- 
the Americans to accept these terms. After offering 
them and receiving an indignant refusal, their 
tactic was to keep the negotiations going, referring 
every counterproposal home for study. In the 
meantime, a formidable three-pronged invasion 
of the United States would get under way. While 
the British veterans were conquering the country, 
New England, which disliked the war, might be 
wooed into something like secession. Eventually 
the Américans would have to swallow something 
like the British terms, and the threat of rising 
American power would be pretty well eliminated. 

Faced with impossible demands and intermina- 
ble delays, hearing rumors about British victories, 
the American delegates were not hopeful about 
making a treaty. At first, all they were looking 
for was a chance to break off the meetings over a 
clear issue, in a way that would unite the country. 
They rented their house by the month and kept 
close track of scheduled sailings from Antwerp and 


the French ports. During the long waits between 
meetings, while the news from home came slowly 
and the northern European winter began to close 
in, they were bored and, naturally, a little quarrel- 
some. James Bayard and Adams had been squab- 
bling since they had met in Russia. Between 
Adams and Gallatin there was at first a little sen- 
sitivity about seniority, but Gallatin, the easiest 
and ripest member of the group, conceded the 
leading position to Adams and won his complete 
trust. The sharpest clash was, naturally, between 
Adams, the thorny, introspective, hyperconscien- 
tious New Englander, and Clay, the ambitious, 
optimistic young Kentuckian, whose favorite card 
game was Called “brag.” For fifty years, every col- 
lege lecturer in American history has told his 
jaded sophomore class how Adams, at Ghent, get- 
ting up at five to meditate, read Greek, or write in 
his diary, repeatedly heard Clay and his friends 
coming in after a night at the card table. 

Behind the scenes, the delegates differed a little 
about the tactics and still more about the manner 
of the negotiation. Clay hurt Adams (an easy 
thing to do) by asking him to take his “‘figurative 
language” and his many references to Providence, 
morality, and God out of his answers to the British. 
In the last stages of the negotiations, the two men 
started to struggle for sectional advantage. To 
Adams, as a Massachusetts man, American fishing 
rights were indispensable, and it would really do 
no harm to let the British sail the Mississippi. To 
Clay, of course, American command of the great 
western river was worth any amount of codfish. 

Yet the delegation managed to present a united 
front to its opponents. In November the logjam 
broke; after a series of useless exchanges the British 
suddenly began to talk business. 

There were a number of reasons for this wel- 
come shift. For one thing, the British taxpayers, 
and that still meant the governing classes, were 
tired of war. The European settlement was prov- 
ing difficult and dangerous. Moreover, the news 
from America itself took a different turn. The 
British invasion was not moving on schedule, and 
in September, at Plattsburg, part of it was broken. 
The British Fleet, bringing overwhelming forces 
down Lake Champlain, was destroyed. Shaken, 
but still counting on the victory of the veterans 
they had sent to New Orleans, the British Cabinet 
asked for the advice of the world’s greatest soldier. 
The Duke of Wellington, a Tory with no love for 
Americans, but also a realist, answered that he 
saw no prospect of acquiring control of the Lakes 
and that without such control it would be im- 
possible to demand solid gains in the treaty. It 
would be better simply to call the war off. 

This was, in fact, what the treaty accomplished. 
Nothing was decided: the Indian buffer state was 
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abandoned; precise boundaries were left to be 
settled later; and all remaining issues were simi- 
larly postponed. Two weeks after the signing of 
the treaty, Andrew Jackson, who had not heard 
the news, smashed the final British invasion at 
New Orleans. Remembering their recent victories, 
the Americans could forget earlier, sometimes 
disgraceful defeats. Similarly, they could forget 
that the peace was not exactly a victory; it could 
have been so much worse. 

The important thing was that the country was 
intact, united, and out of danger. The greatest 
military power of the world had failed to defeat a 
new, weak, and disunited country. The West was 
finally open, despite halfhearted British efforts to 
close it. Protected by the Atlantic Ocean and, 
ironically, by the British Fleet, the United States 
was free to attend to its own gigantic business. 
This was the beginning of a century of isolation 
and expansion, a century of good fortune such as 
no other country has experienced in modern 
times, a century which made Americans both 
optimists and isolationists — which made them, 
for better or worse, what they are. 

This fortunate century was, of course, a matter 
of world history rather than of skillful negotiation 
alone. Yet the American commissioners at Ghent 
might have damaged the cheerful prospect. It 
would have been disastrous to give in — which 
they never considered. It would have been dis- 
astrous also to explode in a fit of self-righteous 
indignation, to stop negotiations at the wrong 
time. On the whole, the five Americans — Adams, 
Clay, Gallatin, Senator James A. Bayard, and 
Jonathan Russell, the minister to Sweden — with- 
stood these temptations very well. They showed 
not only courage but a quality less often associated 
with American diplomacy, urbanity. 


es more time I spent in Ghent, the more I 
became intrigued by the idea of these five Ameri- 
cans and their seven months of exile and frustra- 
tion. Ghent, as a shrine of American history, is an - 
improbable setting. Adams, who knew the Euro- 
pean capitals, can be imagined there, but Clay, a 
New World type if there ever was one, must have 
been as exotic as an Indian to the Gantois. As I 
walked along the canals past the florid Renais- 
sance guildhouses, the sturdy stone warehouses 
in use ever since the fourteenth century, the 
gloomy castle of the Counts of Flanders, I could 
at least be sure that Adams, Clay, and Gallatin 
had passed the time with the same walks. Though 
Ghent is not, like Bruges, a dead, and therefore 
perfectly preserved, Medieval city, very little has 
changed in the center of town since 1814. 
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By that year the city had been slowly declining 
for a long time — ever since its capture by the 
Spanish in 1584. It was a town of about 50,000 
(under Charles V, in the sixteenth century, it had 
reached 185,000). Like New England, Ghent was 
just breaking into textile manufactures. An enter- 
prising Gantois named Lieuwen Bauwens had 
secretly, and at considerable risk, secured plans 
and models of closely guarded British machines. 
As yet, however, Ghent was both sleepy and pa- 
trician. Though the vast majority of its inhabi- 


tants spoke Flemish, Adams and his colleagues - 


spoke French with their upper-class acquaintances. 

When Alexander I, Adams’ friend, heard of the 
selection of the peace city, he is said to have asked, 
“Pourquoi: Gand?”, and the question was not un- 
reasonable. The Americans were properly sus- 
picious of a site with a British garrison. Yet the 
small Flemish city, like all Belgium, was a cross- 
roads. While the Americans were there, Alexan- 
der passed through in state, and Lord Castlereagh, 
the British Foreign Minister, stopped by on his 
way to Vienna. Shortly after.the treaty was 
signed, Ghent was to have another distinguished 
visitor. Louis XVIII, driven out of Paris at the 
beginning of Napoleon’s Hundred Days of return 
to power, settled in Ghent to wait out the cam- 
paign that ended at Waterloo. 

Moreover, if the British expected any advantage 
from being the occupying power, they were dis- 
appointed. Like other liberators and occupiers in 
other places and times, they were thoroughly un- 
popular in Ghent. Belgium, a part of France since 
1794, was about to be handed over by the allies 
to Holland, and Adams found that the new ar- 
rangement pleased the Gantois no more than the 
old. The British were commercial and industrial 
rivals. British soldiers crowded the inns and 
theaters, since they were not admitted to decent 
private society. Furthermore, the British peace 
delegation was a mediocre one, and its members 
behaved with foolish pomposity. Two red-coated 
sentries stood stiffly before their door, and they 
refused to mix with the town notables. First-rate 
British diplomatic talent had, after all, to be con- 
centrated at Vienna, where the great powers were 
deciding the future of Europe. 

On the other hand, the American delegation 
was as friendly as it was obviously first-rate. 
Adams found time in his rigorous schedule for a 
weekly visit to the theater, which he always loved 
with the slightly guilty passion of a Puritan. In 
the midst of the worst period of the negotiations, 
the Americans entertained one hundred and 
thirty of the town’s “aristocracy and merchants.” 
The garden of their hotel was illuminated; there 
were “poor French verses” posted over the central 
gate; and Adams, as delegation head, danced 
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“part of a Boulangère” with the mayor’s sister. 

At one point American popularity reached such 
a pitch that a visiting company of English actors 
requested, unsuccessfully, the official endorsement 
of the American delegation. Local musicians 
learned the tune of Hail Columbia from Gallatin’s 
Negro servant, and after that it was played every- 
where. As a final indignity, when the Americans 
left and sold their furniture, some of the British 
delegation’s furniture was smuggled in and sold 
with it, because it would bring a better price that 
way. (Adams had no objection to this, provided 
no attempt was made to pass off inferior wine as 
coming from American cellars — he had taken 
some trouble over wine.) 

A guide to Ghent, written in 1843, while the 
treaty was still well within living memory, com- 
ments pointedly on the “‘marks of interest and con- 
fidence” which the Americans had shown to the 
citizens, and their care to conform to local habits. 
Several of them, the author said, were still corre- 
sponding with friends in Ghent. Adams, who in 
writing often let his emotions show through his 
cold New England manner, spoke right after 
leaving of the “hospitable, kind and even affec- 
tionate treatment” all had received and said he 
left the place “with such recollections as I never 
carried from any other spot in Europe.” 

The climax of U.S.-Ghent relations occurred on 
January 5, 1815, when the town gave a splendid 
banquet in the Hotel de Ville in honor of the two 
delegations. The band played Hail Columbia first, 
then God Save the King. After a long series of toasts 
to the King, the President, the allies, the Sovereign 
Prince of the Netherlands, the peace, Adams raised 
his glass to “Ghent, the city of peace,” and ex- 
pressed his hope that the gates (symbolizing war) 
of the temple of Janus, “here closed, not be opened 
again for à century.” His prophecy was so accurate . 
that one wishes he had made it a little longer. 


Í, FIND the exact spots where the treaty was 
signed and where the Americans stayed proved to 
be a good deal harder in Ghent than it would have 
been in any good library at home. Most Gantois 
neither knew nor cared anything about the treaty. 
Some said it had been signed in the Hotel de 
Ville; others, that it had been signed in the build- 
ing now occupied by l’Innovation, the main de- 
partment store. My Baedeker said it was signed in 
the Convent of the Carthusians, and as far as I 
could determine, this no longer existed. Adams’ 
abridged memoirs, the only American source 
easily available in Belgium, said at one point that 
the British delegates stayed in the Hotel du Lion 
d’Or, and later, that the treaty was signed in their 


headquarters. The Hotel du Lion d’Or had also 
disappeared. , 

As the laziest way out, I asked the.librarian of 
the University of Ghent, who immediately pro- 
duced a flood of French and Flemish newspapers 
and other local contemporary sources. Slightly to 
my disappointment, I found that there was no 
mystery and never had been one. The only ap- 
parent difficulty had come from the-fact that both 
delegations had moved. Soon after their artival at 
the Hotel du Lion d’Or, the British had installed 
themselves in suitable magnificence at the former 
Carthusian convent. Naturally, the Americans 
had to find equally splendid premises. They had 
rented the residence of a prominent local family, 
the Hotel Lovendeghem on the Rue des Champs. 
Adams had negotiated for the.furniture — and the 
wine supply — and all of them had bravely set up 
bachelor quarters together. 

From time to time in the past, Americans had 
visited both sites. A traveler had sent photographs 
to the State Department in 1888, and his picture 
of the Hotel Lovendeghem was still available in a 
magazine. There was a picture of the Carthusian 
convent in a centennial article in a 1913 Outlook. 
Armed with photostats of both, I set out to see if 
the buildings still existed and to find out why both 
sites had been forgotten. 

On the Rue des Champs, now translated 
“Feldstraat,” I found the handsome building 
shown in the 1913 picture. The ground floor had 
been made into shop fronts, but the facade above 
this level, with its florid early eighteenth-century 
windows, was unchanged. About half the house 
was occupied by l'Innovation, the Ghent branch 
of the main Belgian department store. The other 
part, on the corner, was an elegant tobacconist’s, 
with its windows full of English pipes, special 
tobaccos, and humidors. 

Feeling a little silly, as sentimental pilgrims do, 
I started with the tobacconist’s and asked for the 
proprietor. M. Caron, the owner of the store and 
of the rooms above it, had heard rumors about the 
treaty and hoped I would tell him it had been 
signed in his house. When I had to say the con- 
trary, he was a little crestfallen; somehow the 
mere residence of Clay and Adams did not excite 
him. Nevertheless, he politely showed me the 
whole house. The room on the second floor over 
the corner was the largest and handsomest, and I 
allowed myself to guess that it had gone to Adams, 
as leader of the delegation. Might not Clay, since 
he kept Adams awake, have been in the room 
above? On my second visit, having tea in what 
I hoped was the Adams room, my eyes kept stray- 
ing to the windows, which looked out on other 
elaborate facades across the street. How would 
they have appeared, I wondered, to a man home- 
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sick for the simple lines of a family residence in 
Braintree, Massachusetts? 

On my second visit I was also taken next door to 
PInnovation, and there the proper sentimental 
mood deserted me completely. L’Innovation was 
having a grand festival du plastic and, with linguistic 
impartiality, inviting people to try a “Milk Shake 
Het Grote Glas 7.50.” The polite but busy man- 
ager showed me the area just inside the eighteenth- 
century facade. A new inner shell had been built 
here, and the facade itself survived only because it 
was protected by the city as an architectural 
specimen. 

Back next door, I thanked M. Caron, who was, I 
thought, beginning to be a little pleased with the 
interest shown by a foreigner. He liked the house, 
which had been in his family for several genera- 
tions, and did not grudge the paint and gilding for 
the ornate facade. Deprecatingly, he explained 
that if I really wanted a historic building, Louis 
XVIII had lodged, in 1815, a few doors down the 
street. I tried to suggest that Adams and Clay 
were as important as that unattractive royal exile 
but could see that this sounded, in Ghent, like 
extreme chauvinism. “You have,” I finally told 
him, in one of the efforts at formal politeness that 
the French language seems to invite, “one of the 
historic buildings of the town.” “Especially,” he 
returned, “from the American point of view.” 


M. OTHER search: was a little harder. The ` 
former Carthusian convent, the British headquar- 
ters, had a long and typically Gantois history. It, 
had been occupied by the Carthusians from 1584 
until the order was suppressed, first by Joseph IT, 
the Austrian enlightened despot who ruled Flan- 
ders in the eighteenth century, and then, after a 
brief re-establishment, by the French Revolution. 
The building had fallen into disuse, and then 
served as a workshop for Bauwens and his illicit 
English textile machines. It had been magnifi- 
cently fitted up to serve as headquarters for 
Napoleon during a visit in 1807. Naturally, Na- 
poleon’s conquerors had fastened on it for the 
1814 delegation. Since then it had been used as | 
a hospital by the brothers of St. Jean de Dieu. 
The 1888 American visitor had been taken through 
it and seen both the room of the treaty and Na- 
poleon’s handsome suite. I hoped to do as well. 
The Kartuizenlaan sounded as if it had been 
named for the convent, but I walked its length, 
with the 1888 picture in my hand, without find- 
ing anything similar. By accident, on the way 
back to my car I passed through a large square, 
the Fratersplein, whose name also sounded con- 
ventual. Sure enough, there was the Rusthuus 
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Sint Jan de Deo, but its front did not look at all 
like my picture and was actually dated 1844. I 
rang the bell. 

Fortunately, it was visiting hours, and the door 
was opened by a man in a beret and dirty black 
cassock. He knew a little French, and when I 
said that I was an American professor he mo- 
tioned me inside. In the dark little hall was a 
plaque with the American and British arms and 
the inscription, in English and Flemish, “Treaty 
of Ghent, 1814-1914.” I showed the doorkeeper 
my picture of the facade as it had looked in 1913. 
He pointed to a door which led to an inner court. 
On the other side of the court, quite invisible from 
the street, was the same facade. 

The building where the treaty was signed had 
obviously been entirely remodeled many times, 
and was full of the dark corridors, offices, and 
dingy waiting rooms characteristic of any charity 
hospital. The only trace of the “mansion magnifi- 
cently fitted out” which had been chosen by the 
envoys of His Britannic Majesty was a graceful 
double stairway, with gilt sphinx heads as newel- 
posts, just inside the center door. I asked the 
doorkeeper if it was old. He thought so and 
said it had always been known as the Escalier de 
Napoleon. 

My second visit was a little more fruitful. This 
time I met the superior of the hospital, a brisk 
but polite cleric. He knew of the treaty, but, as 
he explained, different people are interested in 
different things. He obviously was interested in 
practical problems of the present and had just 
finished some alterations. The dining room, 
where the treaty had been signed, was now two 
rooms. One of the brothers was interested in the 
history of the place, but he was terribly old, and I 
would probably have difficulty understanding 
him. 

When the old man was summoned, I could see 
that he was frail, and he apologized for being for- 
getful. I found him, however, not only intelligible 
but witty. He was, he told me, the only person in 
the hospital who cared about the treaty, but 
Americans discovered the place from time to time. 
Most Belgians, of course, laughed at him when he 
said that the Americans had signed a treaty there 
in 1814. The English, the French, even the Rus- 
sians might have had business at Ghent during the 
Napoleonic Wars, but what on earth, they asked, 
could Americans have had to do with it? He 
showed me his scrapbooks, which contained a fair 
account of the treaty and a summary of his re- 
searches about its location. Some people, he said, 
had once maintained that the treaty had been 
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made at Innovation. Toward such misled beings, 
his tone suggested, we scholars could afford to be 
charitable. 

The old man’s scrapbook, confirmed by a little 
later research, gave me the answer to the ques- 
tion of Ghent’s neglect of the treaty. In 1912, 
in the heyday of the new British-American friend- 
ship, a committee had been formed to commemo- 
rate the approaching centennial of the peace. 
Naturally, the old monk explained, with a sidelong 
glance, the Belgians, British, and Americans had 
each taken on an appropriate task. The Ameri- 
cans, who could afford it, were to have restored 
the treaty room to its original splendor. The affair 
was to have culminated in a banquet in the Town 
Hall on January 8, 1915, exactly a hundred years 
later than the banquet attended by the two dele- 
gations. Unfortunately, just as plans for the cele- 
bration were taking shape, the Germans invaded 
Belgium, and no commemoration has ever been 
organized again. The doors of Janus’ Temple, 


ceremonially closed for a century by Adams in 


1814, had sprung open on schedule, and at the 
wrong time. 

The old monk assured me that the Escalier de 
Napoleon, at least, had been there when the treaty 
was made. On my way out, I paused to summon 
up for the last time the appropriate emotions. It 
was not too difficult. Down this stairway in Ghent, 
in 1814, had come Adams, Clay, Gallatin, Bayard, 
and Russell. They had won, and they could go | 
home. Adams and Clay, I was sure, were each 
thinking a little about the other. Each knew that 
the treaty was largely his own accomplishment 
and a witness of his patience in the face of the 
dangerous blunders of the other. I wondered 
whether thoughts of the presidency had not 
crossed the mind of each as he walked back 
through the handsome, winiry city to the Rue des 
Champs. It was certainly not impossible. Yet 
mostly, I thought, each must have been thinking 
of the future. What now could ever stand in the 
way of peace, prosperity, and the triumph every- 
where of republican government? 

I envied them, and envied also the people at 
home whom they had represented so ably. Genial, 
essentially reasonable about minor matters, polite 
despite provocation, they had also been firm as 
rocks about what was important. Of course, in 
1814 it had been pretty clear what was important; 
these men, and all Americans, knew just what they 
expected of the future, and could afford to be 
patient in getting it. To an American in Europe 
in the spring of 1960, 1814 seemed a very long 
time ago. 





A YOUNG RECTOR IN AN OLD PARISH 


BY BISHOP HENRY KNOX SHERRILL 


Henry Knox SHERRILL was consecrated as Bishop of Massachusetts in 1936. 
In that office and during his eight years as Presiding Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church, he was the most influential and best-beloved Protestant leader 
in the United States. It was in Trinity Church, Boston, first as the assistant 
minister and then as the young rector of a parish made famous by Phillips 
Brooks, that his qualities were tested. His capacious autobiography, AMONG 
FRIENDS, will be published this autumn by Allantic—Liitle, Brown. 


A. I look back, it is possible to see certain turning 
points in my life which seemed quite insignificant 
at the time — for instance, that evening at the 
close of my first year at the Episcopal Theological 
School when I stopped by the house of Dr. 
Drown, the professor of theology. Present was the 
Reverend Edwin J. Van Etten, who had graduated 
from the school the year before and was now assist- 
ant minister of Trinity Church in Boston. He was 
cordial to me and asked if I would come to Trinity 
to help him with the Church School and the choir 
Bible class. As I recall it, I was to receive five 
dollars a week. I agreed, and thus by chance 
began a lifetime association with Trinity, Boston, 
and Massachusetts. 

Trinity Church was founded in 1733, and the 
first building of wood was erected on Summer 
Street. In 1829 a stone church was built, also on 
Summer Street, where Filene’s store now stands, 
but this edifice was destroyed in the great Boston 
fire. Under the leadership of Phillips Brooks, who 
had become rector in 1869, the great venture was 
then made of moving uptown to Copley Square, 
where the present church, designed by H. H. 
Richardson, was consecrated on February 9, 1877. 

My teaching in the Trinity Sunday School, as 
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we called it then, began under somewhat difficult 
circumstances; the parish house was inadequate, 
and my class, composed of some exceedingly tough 
boys in their teens from the South End, met in a“ 
partially furnished basement. My task, difficult 
at best, was complicated by two unforeseen 
factors. First, the girls 1 in the choir came into the 
room after the opening service to remove: their 
choir vestments. I defy anyone to hold the atten- 
tion of a group of boys when such an operation is 
going on in the room. After the girls’ departure, 
we had a few minutes of quiet. But there was a 
Silent Mission at Trinity composed of deaf mutes. 
Their service followed the Church School, but they 
came early and would stand in the room, talking in 
their sign language. Under these conditions even 
St. Paul himself would have found it difficult to 
expound the story of his journeys effectively. 
When my senior year at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School arrived, the question was, what 
next? At that time, as is true today, there was a 
shortage of clergy, so each one of us had innumer- 
able calls as assistants in parishes throughout the 
country. Dean Hodges liked to have this matter 
settled so that he could cross our names off the 
list. However, none of the invitations appealed to 
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me. Finally, one day he said, “Henry, what are 
you waiting for — to be chosen Archbishop of 
Canterbury?” 

I said, “No, I want something which really 
interests me.” 

The one call which deeply moved me was to 
become missionary of the Episcopal church at 
Logan, Utah. I had come to know the bishop, 
the Right Reverend Franklin S. Spalding, on his 
visits East, and he became and still remains some- 
thing of a hero to me. A former Princeton football 
player, he was tall and spare, with a penetrating 
mind, skeptical of conventional ways and phrases, 
and he had a remarkable combination of fearless- 
ness and personal humility. There was something 
about him which aroused my sympathy, stimu- 
lated my mind, and stirred my conscience, 

When the call came to work with him, I was in 
a quandary. It was one of the most difficult deci- 
sions I have ever made. I talked with my friends, 
members of the faculty of the school, and my 
mother and brother. Finally, after several weeks 
of painful indecision, I decided that I could 
be more useful in a city parish. In fact, my urge 
had been to be.with Bishop Spalding rather than 
accept a call to that particular field of work. 
I wrote a letter of declination, and the Bishop 
replied most touchingly in a letter which I kept 
for years. “This is a small and difficult field,” he 
wrote. “I drove a number of miles last Sunday to 
hold services in a shack. I was there before anyone 
else, lighted the fire in the stove, swept out the 
place. A little group came who thought I ought to 
thank them for the privilege of speaking to them. I 
spoke on one’s duty to one’s neighbor. A drunken 
woman interrupted and said that one should look 
out for oneself. As I tried to straighten her out, 
I recalled that two months before I had preached 
the same sermon in Grace Church in New York, 
` where everything was beautiful. All I can say 
is that God calls some of us to do this work. As 
for myself, I love it and would not be anywhere 
else.” 

In the meantime Edwin Van Etten was receiv- 
ing many calls. He told me that if he left Trinity 
he would recommend me as his successor. Even- 
tually he accepted the rectorship of Christ Church, 
New York, and one morning I received a letter 
from Dr. Alexander Mann, rector of Trinity, 
asking me to become assistant minister of Trin- 
ity Church at a salary of $1500 a year and rooms. 
Not for the last time in my ministry, I was given 
a cheering word from a friend: “You don’t mean 
that you are going to try to take Van Etten’s 
place?” I replied that someone had to; the posi- 
tion could not remain vacant. 

In the Episcopal Church, candidates for the 
ministry are under the direction of the bishop of 
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their diocese. Canonical examinations, very simi- 
lar to examinations for the bar, are held before 
ordination. Since I was born in Brooklyn, I was 
a candidate from the diocese of Long Island, 
where I had to return for these tests. My lifelong 
friend from Flatbush days, Will Roberts, later 
bishop of Shanghai, and I took all the examina- 
tions the same day. We were nervous because the 
diocese was considered to be so much more con- 
servative than the Cambridge school. Particularly, 
I was troubled by the examinations in Greek at 
sight, given personally by Bishop Burgess, who, so 
far as I was concerned, seemed formidable indeed 
and somewhat skeptical of my qualifications. I 
had studied Greek in preparation for Yale but 
had not continued with it in college, so my knowl- 
edge was very limited. But the Lord must have 
wished me to pass. The month before, in our New 
Testament course, we were required to write out 
a translation of the third chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. The only sermon I had ever 
preached was based on the ninth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John. On the appointed day, Will 
Roberts and I, along with candidates from other 
seminaries, were herded before the bishop. He 
opened the New Testament at random and asked 
me to translate from the third chapter of Romans, 
which I did as if I had written it. Will Roberts did 
likewise, for he was a good Greek scholar. The 
candidates who followed stumbled and stuttered, 


` and I thought to myself that I would be far more 
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embarrassed than they on my second and last 
round. Again the bishop opened the Bible, and 
this time asked me to translate the ninth chapter 
of St. John! Years later, an examining chaplain 
of the diocese of Long Island told me that they 
still talked in Long Island of the proficiency in 
Greek of the students of the Episcopal Theological 
School. Having passed the’ examination, I was. 
ordained to the deaconate on June 7, 1914, in 
the cathedral in Garden City. I had some fear 
that Bishop Burgess would not release me to 
Massachusetts, but thanks to Bishop Lawrence’s 
request, he did so, and on July 1, 1914, I became 
canonically resident in the diocese of Massachu- 
setts, where I have remained to this day. 


| SEPTEMBER of that year I moved into Trinity 
House and began my ministry. Dr. Mann was 
on vacation on Cape Cod, and I was to conduct 
the services and to preach twice each Sunday for | 
three weeks. It was a terrifying ordeal. I rose 
very early in the morning on Sunday and worked 
on the final touches for my sermon. When the 
morning service: was over, I thought that I had 
said all I knew. I daresay those talks had one 


thing in common; they were the shortest sermons 
preached at Trinity in decades. 


Trinity Church has always seemed to me a great | 


parish for many reasons, but especially because it 
was made up of all kinds and conditions of people 
from the Back Bay, the South and West End — in 
fact, from all over Boston. It attracted a large 
body of students and visitors from all over the 
world, who came because Phillips Brooks had been 
rector, although by then he had been dead twenty- 
one years. To me, at the age of twenty-three, this 
seemed a very long time, but now I realize how 
short it was. A great proportion of the parish 
remembered him vividly, and his presence was 
constantly felt. In his day, Trinity had been a 
preaching center, and the parish work was simple 
by modern standards. Dr. Donald, who succeeded 
Phillips Brooks, was an able man and preacher, 
but he felt the burden of his predecessor. In my 
observation there are two ways of meeting such a 
situation, to ride the wave or to buck it. Appar- 
ently Dr. Donald, with all his good qualities, 
attempted the latter. It was a heartbreaking, if 
not impossible, task. Mr. Chester, the sexton, 
told me that Dr. Donald once said, “Chester, I 
wish that a hole would suddenly open up so that 
I could go back underground to the Church of 
the Ascension in New York.” 

Dr. Mann chose to ride the wave, referring 
frequently to the great man who had been his 
predecessor, much to the joy of the older parish- 
ioners. Dr. Mann had come to Trinity in 1905 
at the age of forty-five, in the prime of life and 
strong as an ox. The story used to be told that in 
Orange, New Jersey, he had converted a man by 
knocking him out in a boxing contest. He was a 
muscular Christian who especially loved the game 
of golf, at which he was not too proficient, as I 
occasionally beat him. We had a standing joke 
that if he lost at golf on Friday, we had a gloomy 
sermon on the next Sunday. If he won, we had 
a cheerful message ending with a poem. I used to 
tell him that my job, in deference to the congrega- 
tion, was to lose. 7 

Dr. Mann’s great contribution was to reor- 
ganize an extensive parish, notable for its services 
and preaching, into a seven-day working unit. We 
had a large number of organizations for men, 
women, boys, girls, for mothers, students, the 
aged — for almost everyone. As a preacher, Dr. 
Mann would be considered old-fashioned today. 
He preached twenty-eight minutes on the dot. 
The first twenty-five minutes were given to the 
Biblical setting: where the people were, who they 
were, what they had been doing, in minute de- 
tail. The last three minutes were devoted to a 
very helpful application. Once I said to him (this 
is revealing of his relationship to his assistants), 
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“Why don’t you surprise us by giving three min- 
utes to the setting and twenty-five to the applica- 
tion?” He laughed and said that he would, but he 
never did. The young organist would wait until 
the sermon was well under way, note the time of 
beginning, and slip out for a rest, returning in 
exactly twenty-seven minutes. I used to tell him 
that if he tried that when I was preaching, I would 
stop the sermon. At their best, Dr. Mann’s ser- 
mons were splendid; in them were a confidence, a 
breadth, a quality which could be deeply moving. 

Dr. Mann was wise, infinitely patient, and gen- 
erous with his assistants. If we made mistakes, he 
took the responsibility. If we did well, he gave us 
the credit. The rectory was always open to us. 
He was ready to give us any amount of time, as he 
listened sometimes with puzzlement to youthful 
programs and sometimes with protests. He was 
never wholly at home in New England. He was a 
western New York churchman, a graduate of the 
General Seminary, but loyal to the core to Bishop 
Lawrence and to the diocese. His pattern of 
thought was more conventional and conservative 
than the current Massachusetts temper. I never 
heard him say or do anything which was petty or 
small. I remember I once came into his study to 
find him deeply hurt; he showed me a letter from a 
parishioner which was unfairly and bitingly critical 
of him. I blew up and said, “I would write her a 
good hot reply.” 

“No,” he said. “Here is my reply.” And he 
read a letter which expressed his gratitude for the 
parishioner’s interest in the welfare of the church. 

So Alexander Mann made his mark upon me. 
Today I do certain things that he taught me almost 
fifty years ago. His broad spirit has been an exam- 
ple which I hope I have been able to follow. We 
did not always agree, for I was of another genera- 
tion and of a different theological background. He 
had something of a reputation of talking people 
down, and sometimes when we were arguing, he 
would shout at me with his admonition, “Now, 
listen to me, son.” I have often told young clergy- 
men who were considering an assistantship, 
“Never mind the parish, look at the rector.” 
Some clergymen use their assistants as errand 
boys and view them critically and formally. Such 
was not true of Dr. Mann, and I am constantly 
grateful that I was able to start my ministry with 
him. 


‘Lax senior assistant was the Reverend Reuben 
Kidner. He had been associated with Trinity 
Church since the days of Dr. Brooks, first in charge 
of St. Andrew’s Mission in the West End and then 
as an associate in the great parish. He was a small 
man with a white beard, twinkling eyes, and a 
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benevolent expression. His gifts, at first -sight, 
were small. He was not an interesting preacher, 


was gentle rather than forcible, and was no or- 


ganizer. Whenever I started a new organization, 
he was sure to say, “I move that there be no con- 
stitution.” His real gift was that he loved people. 
Never have I seen a better illustration of St. Paul’s 
maxim, “‘the greatest of these is love.” For forty 
years he moved in and out of the homes of people, 
usually the least fortunate, and he always remained 
interested in their problems, trusted and loved 
them. He had the ability to see something to 
praise in even the most unpromising. I am anx- 
ious not to give a false impression of him in what I 


am now to relate. He was a naturally spiritual | 


man, everywhere the same, whether in church or 
out. He recalls to me a sentence written by Dr. 
Roland Cotton Smith, who said of his childhood in 
the rectory that “he learned to pray in the house 
and to play in the church.” That was something 


of the quality of Reuben Kidner. As we were 


walking up the aisle in the processional, he would 
whisper to me, “Henry, who is the woman in the 
big hat behind Robert Treat Paine?’ We sat side 
by side behind the organ during the sermon, and 
sometimes he would say, “Bully, good,” or an- 
other time he would kick his feet up and say, 
“Don’t believe a word of it.” We used to have a 
special service in October to welcome the student 
population. One year Dr. Faunce, the president 
of Brown, preached a remarkable sermon on the 
question, “Is Goodness Interesting?” Some ten 
years later I met him and recalled the occasion. 


He said that as he went to the pulpit he was over- _ 


come by emotion, as he remembered hearing Dr. 
Brooks preach while he was a student. He con- 
tinued, “And then I passed a little clergyman on 
my way to the pulpit. He started to speak to me. 
Thinking he had a message from the rector, I put 
down my head and was startled to hear him say, 
‘Doctor, what kind of a ball team have you got 
this year? ” I knew who that was. Mr. Kidner’s 
quizzical humor could be quietly devastating. 
-Once when we were in -the robing room, Dr. 
Mann was looking over the Psalms for the day. 
Suddenly he said sententiously, “I tell you, these 
Psalms are wonderful,” as if he were addressing a 
congregation. Mr. Kidner shot back, “Oh, gwan, 
who told your” Dr. Mann looked somewhat 
deflated. 

The first Easter I was at Trinity, Dr. Mann 
asked me to preach in the evening. I feared that 
Mr. Kidner would be hurt. Before the service he 
saw me looking at some notes and was surprised 
that I was to preach. After the sermon, as I took 
my seat beside him, he whispered, “Bully,” and 
his face was radiant because he thought that I had 
done passably well. He had the gift of losing him- 
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self in others. So, from one point of view he lived 
an insignificant life, serving as an assistant for more 
than forty years; when he died a great congrega- 
tion filled the church, thanking God for what he 
meant to them. In some ways he was the most 
successful clergyman I have ever known. I pray 
that a little of his spirit may have rubbed off on me. 

The sexton and parish undertaker was Charles 
E. Chester, a charming old gentleman who had 
also been at Trinity since the days of Phillips 
Brooks. He and Mr. Kidner were old friends, but 
there was a gentle needling in their relationship. 
For instance, Mr. Kidner would say, “Chester, 
the only people who will be damned at the last 
day are sextons. Look at you. When you ought 
to be down on your knees asking God’s forgiveness 
for your many sins of omission and commission of 
which we are so conscious, you are seeing that the 
wind does not blow on somebody’s baid head. 
When you ought to be singing God’s praises, you 
are looking at the furnace. When you ought to be 
listening to my sermon and applying it to your 
life, you have retreated into your office and gone 
to sleep. Oh, Chester, do try and see if you cannot 
get some religion into that Gospel-hardened old 
heart of. yours this Lent.” To which Mr. Chester 
would reply, ““What do you preach but the same 
old sermons we have héard for forty years?” 


M., woRK at Trinity was varied. Since I was 
superintendent of the Church School, I worked 


_ with the boys in the choir, in their Bible class, in 
various clubs, and in their summer camps. My 


handicap at the outset was their natural affection 
for Edwin Van Etten. One Friday afternoon the 
seminary student who taught the choir Bible class 
told me that three of the boys had broken up the 
class by their misbehavior. I talked with the ring- 
leaders and told them that since they could not 
behave in the Bible class, they could go home and 
not stay for supper. They sat for a while outside 
the dining room, not believing that my punish- . 
ment,could come to them. Finally, when I in- 
sisted that they go, they filed by me with tears in 
their eyes. The first boy said, “I am going to write 
Dr. Mann a letter.” 

I replied, “I am sure that he’ll be glad to hear 
from you.” 

The second said, “I will write to Mr. Van 
Etten.” 

To which I replied, “It will give him great 
pleasure.” 

The third soliloquized, as he passed me, by the 
door, “To think that this is Mr. Van Etten’s suc- 
cessor.’ But in the end I think that I won them 
over. I had an inkling when, during a morning 


” 


service, one of the boys signaled to me,. I; thought : 


that he had a message from Dr. Mann and leaned 
forward, whereupon he ‘placed a large- juicy 


chocolate in my, hand. “On the whole, I> vappre- 


ciated the confidence, though it did er me | 
with a disposal. problem. `>- ae 

A crisis arose one day-when the boys were homing 
in the gymnasium. The champion was an over- 
grown boy who challenged me to box with him. I 


_wish to see the cardinal. 


had never worn the gloves, so I was not too anx- 


ious to put what prestige I had on the line. But a 
clamor arose, and to preserve my position I had to 


go through with it. The-boy advanced upon me, . 


bobbing and weaving in professional style. I 


we 
D. 
Ry. 


| 
: 


| 
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swung one desperate punch, which by good for- 
tuné landed on his nose. Blood spurted out. Ma 
Hunter, our housekeeper, had to bring ice, and I 
had to see his parents to try to explain the situa- 
tion. They were dubious, ‘but Be TEIN I was- 
never challenged to box again. 

I was young and looked it. One night I went. 
out to mail a letter while it was snowing, and so I 
turned up my coat collar. A man stopped to.ask 
‘the way. “Boy,” -he began. Then-he saw my — 
clerical collar. “Excuse me, Father.” It was a 
- rapid transition. The cloth adds stature-to one’s. 
- youth, and I well remember the day when Pa- 
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‘hal he won a't take away our ashes unless we pay 
-him extra,” Treplied that since the city paid him, 
_ TF did_ not see why I should. A few mornings later, 
‘, while I was eating cereal in the little kitchen i in the 
. basement, Mr. Hunter encountered the ashman in - 
. the back alley. “You had better get off that cart. 
This i is the cardinal’s house, and he wishes to see 
you.” The ashman remonstrated that he did not . 
But Pa. Hunter insisted, 
and suddenly they both appeared in the kitchen. 
Mr. Hunter, bowing with the greatest dignity, 
said,- “Your Eminence, let me present the ash- 
man.” He was a little. man carrying a derby hat 
covered with ashes. He genuflected, whereupon I 


_ rose to..the occasion and said, “Why don’t you 


Ci 


Hunter, our housekeeper’s husband, -who acted as _ 
our janitor; ` reported: t to me: “The ashman says 
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take away our ashes?” 

. “I will, Your Eminence,” said the man.. 

Pa Hunter: “The . audience is concluded.’ 
They backed out, bowing ‘very low. All I can = 


* think is that the little man was so bewildered that. 
. he took in neither me hor the surroundings. At 


any rate, our ashes were taken away promptly 
thereafter. 


a 


“hs war was soon to engulf us all. It is impossi- 
: ble to explain to the present generation. the shock 
of the German invasion of Belgium when we heard 
of it in America. We had been brought up in a 
nineteenth-century atmosphere with the -belief 
that the world was growing better and better. We 
thought ‘we were on an escalator of progress; all 


that. was needed was. more science and education. 
“But that illusion disappeared with the capture of 


Liége. Dr. Mann, at that time, was for neutrality. 
I can well recall a sermon he preached on the text 
from the Psalms, “Yea and I had almost said even, 
as they; but lo; then I should have condemned the 
generation of thy children.” Dr. Van Allen, ‘rector 
‘of the Church of the Advent, was a very large-man 
with a high-pitched voice and a witty but caustic 
tongue. He was for immediate intervention, so he 
and Dr: Mann debated the issue before a meeting 
of the Episcopalian Club. Dr: Van Allen declared 
oratorically that he “would’ be glad to shoulder a- 
musket and go to the front if necessary.” As one 
` looked at his physique, this did not seem the com- 
plete solution to the problem. . 

c Bishop William Lawrence, who was to play such 
a decisive part in my life, ordained me and other 
‘classmates, including his son Appleton, in Trinity 
Church on May 9, 1915. A few days later I cele- 
“ brated the Holy Communion in the small chapel 
‘with my mother.and some Trinity and seminary 
friends present. Despite the countless services since 
Ishall never forget the inspiration of that particu- 
lar day. °°: - ; 


oe . Boston then -was ‘an outwardly uncomplicated 
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city with little of the modern traffic and conges- 
tion. Some people still went to the symphony or to 
business by horse and carriage. Businesses, profes- 
sional offices, and apartments had not yet invaded 
the Back Bay brownstone houses. I remember in 
1915 my mother and brother wished me to pur- 
chase a Model T Ford, but I hesitated for a long 
time, fearing that the ownership of a car might put 
me out of touch with many of the people of the 
parish. Yet it did help me cover the ground. Our 
children and parishioners came from every walk of 
life and from every part of Boston, and calling was 
a steady part of my work — up tenement-house 
stairs and into rooming houses, as well as the calls 
on the apartments and mansions of the Back Bay. 
Calling was something of an ordeal. No one may 
believe this now, but I was exceedingly shy and 
would stand for some minutes getting up courage 
to ring the doorbell. The Fuller Brush man was an 
example to me. I would think, “Here is the sales- 


man who is thrown out of nine places out of ten | 


and still keeps knocking on doors. Can I do less 
for the Gospel?” 

The experiences of a young deacon are new and 
sometimes disturbing. I am sure that in the first 
marriage service I held, the groom was less nerv- 
ous than I, and that in the first baptisms I must 
have confused the babies’ names. My work ranged 
from escorting a drunkard to the South End 
Mission to the care and commitment of an insane 
Chinese student. It always amuses me when peo- 
ple suggest that a clergyman sees little of life. 
Funerals in a tenement apartment were an oppor- 


tunity to draw close to people, but also something 


of a problem. There was the inevitable quartet 
who, started by a pitch pipe, wished to sing “Beau- 
tiful Isle of Somewhere.” 

All clergymen are subject to nightmares in 
which the place cannot be found in the prayer 
book, or the vestments are missing, and so on. 
Once I lived through such an experience. While I 
was a deacon, there was a young people’s service at 
the Unitarian church at Audubon Circle. The 
pastor, the Reverend Mr. Maxwell, who was a 
sort of high-church Unitarian, asked me to preach 
and to read the lessons. As this was my first service 
outside our fold, I was exceedingly nervous. The 
service was from the Book of Common Prayer. 
When the Psalm was ended, I went forward to read 
the first lesson at the lectern. I had never seen one 
like it. There were two Bibles opposite each 
other on the lectern, which swung on a pivot. As 
the Bible facing me was open at the Gospels, I 
concluded that the Old Testament was on the 
other side, so to find Isaiah, I took hold of the 
lectern to turn it about. But the lectern was 
blocked in that direction, and I had now to turn 
it three quarters around in the other direction. 
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But then I found that the division between the two 
Bibles was not the Old and New Testaments but 
Genesis to Second Chronicles, so Isaiah was on the 
outside again. There was nothing to do but to 
begin where I could, so I seized on a chapter of 
Kings. By this time the perspiration was standing 
out on my face. The worst was yet to come. The 
script was old English, and I could not tell the /’s 
from the s’s. I stumbled through a few verses, 
making very little sense. Here endeth the first 
lesson. I spent the time during the chant in looking 
over the second lesson. My second reading was 
considerably more coherent, except instead of 
reading “the king cometh,” I read “the king 
foameth.” After the service I said to Mr. Maxwell, 
“That is the meanest trick I ever had played on 
me.” 

He replied, “I did not think of it when I asked 
you, but I certainly enjoyed it. When I first came 
here I read ‘riding upon the soul of an ass. ” 


¥ 


IR THE summer of 1916, I received a letter from 
Dr. F. A. Washburn, director of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, stating that a Red Cross hospital 
was to be established from the personnel of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital with the idea of 
possible service on the Mexican border. Bishop 
Lawrence, he wrote, had suggested me as the 
chaplain. After talking it over with the bishop 


‘and Dr. Mann, I went to the hospital, signed the 


roll, and quickly became immersed again in parish 
work. In April of 1917, after our entry into the 
war, I happened to meet Dr. Jason Mixter in the 
corridor of the hospital. He said, “We may be 
called out any day now.” . . 

I said, “Who?” 

He replied, “The hospital of which you are 
chaplain.” Friends of mine had gone to serve at 
Plattsburg, but the possibility of transporting an 
army to Europe had seemed remote. Now it was 
our turn to go, and I resigned my position at 
Trinity Church. 

Dr. Mann wrote with characteristic generosity 
in the Parish Calendar a statement which cheered 
me as I embarked for the unknown: 


Trinity Church makes a real sacrifice for the country 
in letting Mr. Sherrill go. Modest, straightforward, 
clear-headed, and efficient, he is eminently fitted for 
the important work of chaplain of a Hospital Unit, 
but how surely we shall miss him. May God bless and 
keep him wherever he goes is the prayer alike of the 
people of Trinity whom he has served so loyally and 
the Rector, who feels that in losing him he is losing a 
younger brother. 


So ended my first affiliation with Trinity. The 
experience gave me an insight into Christ working 


in the lives of men, women, boys, and girls. I 
have no recollection of sermons I preached, but it 
was good to be pushed to do the best. No one 
could stand in that pulpit and give a suddenly 
improvised talk. 


‘Lie next twenty months were spent with the 
American Expeditionary Force in France, mostly 
as chaplain of Base Hospital Six. This was a deep 
experience with all sorts and conditions of people 
that brought me into close contact with leaders of 
the medical profession and was the beginning of a 
long association with the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. Upon my return I became rector of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
where for four happy years I learned a great deal 
from a splendid group of parishioners, including 
our neighbors Sir Wilfred and Lady Grenfell. I 
was most fortunate in my marriage to Barbara, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George B. Harris of 
Brookline, on September 6, 1921. 

In the autumn of 1922 Dr. Mann was elected 
bishop of the diocese of Pittsburgh, being conse- 
crated on January 25, 1923, with Edwin Van 
Etten and myself as attending presbyters. In 
March of that year a committee from Trinity, 
with my dear friend Edward W. Hutchins as chair- 
man, came to the Brookline rectory and informed 
me of my election as rector of Trinity Church. It 
was a very great responsibility, but with the warm 
support of Bishop Lawrence I accepted because I 
could not resist the pull of continued association 
with close friends in a parish which had so greatly 
influenced my life. 

Bishop Lawrence instituted me on Trinity Sun- 
day, May 27, 1923, as the twelfth rector of the 
parish. In the service of institution, the senior 
warden gives the rector-elect the key to the church. 
The actual key to the church was small and un- 
impressive. With characteristic thoughtfulness, 
Mr. Hutchins had made a large silver key which 
he gave to me with the little one attached. Bishop 
Lawrence.in his sermon said, “Trinity Church, 
when it has come in contact’ with a new genera- 
tion, has not stood still. It has studied the situa- 
tion, and under the leadership of the rector it has 
moved forward. Now you are entering a new era 
under your new rector. He is a young rector. Do 
you realize that he is almost exactly the age of 
Phillips Brooks when he became rector? Let us 
keep in mind that the future is as great as the 
past of Trinity on the condition that the people of 
the parish are willing to sacrifice themselves. What 
we believe in, we put our life in. We will put into 
it that which costs us real sacrifice. Trinity has 


been the bulwark of the diocese. But let us look at 
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‘Trinity with a new eye, seeing that there are 


larger things’ to be done, that there is broader 
scope to our endeavor.” l 

The wardens and vestry of the church were a 
remarkable group of men. Both Mr. Hutchins, 
the senior warden, and Robert Treat Paine, the 
junior warden, loved every stone in the church 
and gave constantly of themselves. Among the 
vestry were an associate justice of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, three distinguished archi- 
tects, businessmen of ability, lawyers, and a sur- 
geon, Dr. Jason Mixter, who had been my room- 
mate at Base Hospital Six. The rector customarily 
presides at the meetings of the vestry, but Trinity 
has an old charter which provides that the senior 
warden be the chairman. In many ways this was 
an asset, giving me a'freewheeling opportunity to 
be an advocate rather than a more restrained 
moderator. 

Our first meeting was held in Mr. Hutchins’ 
law office, though usually we met in the evening 
at a member’s home, and very soon it became 
clear that we were facing a critical situation in 
regard to the support asked of Trinity for the work 
of our church at home and abroad. In the current 
year we were almost $30,000 behind our pledge, 
which came as a shock to me. Mr. Hutchins an- 
nounced this fact, and then added, “We have 
decided to let this year go and to concentrate our 
energies on reaching the full amount next year. 
Dr. Mann left in January, and our new rector has 
come in May. This deficit, therefore, is the re- 
sponsibility of neither.” 

I spoke up almost immediately. “It is not a 
matter of whose responsibility this is, whether Dr. 
Mann’s or mine. The question is, what happens 
to the salaries of the missionaries in the field?” 

Mr. Hutchins said, “This has been decided.” 

To which I replied, ‘This has not been decided 
so far as I am concerned. The parish has a right 
to know the facts. Next Sunday I propose to 
appeal to the congregation — if necessary, over 
the heads of the wardens and vestry.” After a few 
moments of silence, Mr. Hutchins reached into his 
pocket, took out a piece of paper, wrote on it, 
passed it by me to Mr. Paine and the members of - 
the vestry. I had no idea what this meant, and the 
thought passed through my mind that they were 
being polled on my resignation. When the paper 
was returned to Mr. Hutchins, he announced, 
“We have just subscribed [so many] thousand dol- 
lars toward the needed amount. Gentlemen, there 
is a balance in the treasury. I should like to have 
a motion that this, too, be added.” It was carried. 
Then Mr. Hutchins, in his-courtly manner, bowed 
to me and concluded, “Mr. Rector, we hope that’ 
next Sunday you will ask the congregation for the 
balance to make up the full amount, with the 
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entire support of the wardens and vestry.” I have 
always felt that the future of my leadership of the 
. parish depended upon those first minutes of my 
initial meeting. I pay tribute to the understanding 


and support of those older men. The next Sunday _ 


-I asked for the full amount, and the money was 
given. We were on our way. 

An amusing incident arose on that Sunday of 
- my first sermon. I preached on the theme that 
Christianity must not be an aside in life but must 
be in the center of the mainstream of human 
affairs. After the service a lady approached me, 
saying, “I don’t think that I am going to approve 
of you as my new rector. You preached against 
sisterhoods.”” I assured her that sisterhoods were 
not in my mind at all, but to no avail. She con- 
tinued to iterate that she was certain to be unhappy 
with me. “I agree with you,” I finally replied, 
“and tonight I will mail you a letter of transfer to 
the Church of the Advent,” which was near her 
home. She was gone from Trinity for about three 
weeks. Evidently she missed the family pew and 
her Trinity friends, for back she came with an un- 
usual letter of transfer from Dr. Van Allen. “Rev. 
and dear Brother: I enclose a Letter of Transfer 
for Mrs. > , who for the moment has been a 
Communicant of the Church of the Advent.” She 
remained thereafter a cordial but quiet com- 
municant. - 





Tes the outset I felt strongly that we must know 
the people on our rolls, not simply as they came to 
church but in their homes. I had no personal con- 
fidence that by my preaching alone the parish 
could either be maintained or built up. So my 
associates and I went out into the streets, ringing 
doorbells, climbirig apartment- and tenement- 
house stairs. We had a weekly meeting of the staff 
in the rectory study. I led off with an account of 
my calls during the week, and then the others fol- 
lowed suit. If any of us had been less than zealous 
for any reason, the parish secretary, who kept the 
records, would pointedly ask, “Is that all?” This 
weekly conference gave us the necessary follow-up. 
Here was a family with children who ought to be 
in the Church School — refer to the assistant in 
charge — and so on, straight through the lists. 
House-to-house visiting is a vital aspect of the 
work of the ministry, the outreach of the church. 
Many of the people who need the church the most 
are at times unconscious of that fact. They will 
never come to a parish house or a rectory to discuss 
their problems. After we had made our calls, even 
if the parishioners were not at home, the majority 
would turn up the next Sunday and say, “We are 
glad that you have not forgotten us, even if we have 
seemed to forget the church.” Many clergy rightly 


stress that they are available for emergencies. But 
in times of stress no one wishes to confide in a 
stranger. Regular and persistent calling is the 
only real preparation for the crises which inevita- 
bly come to every family. Surely it is difficult; in 
the afternoon I could think of many other con- 
cerns which seemed more important at the mo- 
ment. But I started on the road and would come 
home rejoicing and uplifted. Naturally, in the 
early years at Trinity I had periods of uncertainty 
and depression. So often I found people of the 
simplest backgrounds carrying with Christian 
fortitude greater. burdens than any I had ever 
been called upon to face. I found that I lost my 
own troubles in theirs. My parishioners did much 
more for me than I could ever do for them. 

I am told that times have changed, and what 


with the modern tempo of life and the new housing 


conditions, this home visiting is impractical. I do 
not believe this for a moment. It is a rationaliza- 
tion of the unwillingness of many to undertake an 
apparently pedestrian task. I realize that there is 
great pressure upon the clergyman of today to 


have the institution of the parish move forward in > 


all of its organizations and activities. However, in 
the past twenty years, I have traveled throughout 
the breadth of our church, and everywhere I have 
heard the same complaint from the laity, that they 
do not see their clergymen in their homes. It 
apparently makes no difference whether the parish 
is large or small. If I were to suggest a means of 
spiritual revival in the church, it would not be the 
creation of new organizations or slogans, but hav- 
ing every clergyman call every day, resolutely and 
persistently. I belong to an older generation, but 


` it strikes me that many clergy are too concerned 
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with themselves. Perhaps there is excessive in- 
trospection encouraged in the training of our 
clergy. To find his life, the best thing any clergy- 
man can do is to lose it in the lives of his people. 
This is not done by uttering broad generalities 
about sheep but by knowing well each of his own 
flock. 

One of the immediate problems for me was the 
preaching, for I could not help but be conscious of 
the great tradition of the Trinity pulpit. For 
better or for worse, I had never committed my 
sermons to writing. In France, as a chaplain, it 
was essential to talk directly to the men without a 
manuscript. To speak without a manuscript 
means that one has to live constantly with a ser- 
mon until it is delivered. Sometimes a book or an 
article would ignite a spark; often the idea would 
come from a parochial experience, and I would 
wrestle with it the rest of the week, producing an 
outline which I took into the pulpit. For years a 
secretary took down these sermons in shorthand 
and typed them out. I know of no more Lenten 


discipline than reading in cold blood on Monday 
what you had said publicly the day before. This 
certainly was a cause for great humility. 

At any rate, I worked hard at it, trying to 


preach direct sermons within the scope of my: 


experience. As each Sunday passed, I wondered 
if there would be anyone present the next Sunday. 
There always was. 

One reason for the lack of response to sermons is 
that they are apt to be too general. People long to 
be told ways of the spiritual life which they them- 
selves can practice. I almost hesitate to mention 
several requests I made, since they were so simple. 
One of my most fruitful suggestions, which came 
as a casual remark, was to ask the families of the 
congregation to join in the Lord’s Prayer at the 
Christmas Tree before the presents were opened. 
After Christmas a lady stopped me outside the 
church to say, “We had the happiest Christmas 
ever in our home.” 

I said, “How was that? Were all the children 
home?” ; 

She replied, “For the first time as a family, we 
joined in prayer in our home.” Another woman, 
whose husband rarely crossed the threshold of a 
church, told me, “I was embarrassed when we 
came to the tree, remembering what you re- 
quested, when my husband said, ‘What’s the 
matter with us? Aren’t we going to do as Mr. 
Sherrill asked?’ ” So the testimony continued. In 
one way it was pathetic; in another, a judgment 
upon the vagueness and generality of much of 
our preaching. 


I, DECEMBER Of my first year at Trinity, I re- 
ceived an unusual letter from Bishop Lawrence, 
which I quote at length: 


My DEAR SHERRILL: 

I had the privilege of worshipping in Trinity Church 
yesterday morning, and it was a privilege, for it was 
extremely gratifying to me, not only to find the church 
filled, but filled with a congregation that were evi- 
dently so keenly interested throughout the service and 
the sermon. Hearty congratulations on the hopeful 
outlook. To me it was quite striking, to repeat, the 
keen attention of the congregation all the way 
through. The sermon was excellent, really excellent, 
straight, simple, and had the ring of sincerity. That 
last was the special point that a Chicago fellow, a law 
student, who was with us, mentioned. 

Having said all of this, which is true, I am now 
going to make some suggestions and even criticisms, 
for I know that you want them in order to make an 
excellent thing even more excellent. I am going to. 
begin at the very beginning of the service and go 
through. 


The Bishop went on to make comments upon 
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the whole service, including the staff. He re- 
turned, then, to me. 


Now as to reading, I listened perhaps too much as a 
Critic and too little as a worshipper, but being inter- 
ested in you and Trinity, I thought that a part of my 
duty, and there had been other times when I have 
thought of speaking to you on the subject. 

The tendency of your reading is towards the minor 
key, a bit depressing, and as years go on, unless you 
know just what you are doing and are able to listen to 
your own voice, the general effect of your reading will 
be liable to depress the congregation. Of course it is 
extremely difficult to make the opening sentence 
heard with the unconscious rustle that goes on at the 
beginning of the service. That was about half heard, 
and not so well, of course, as the rest of the service; 
but I might say this in general, that your voice as you 
use it is not a carrying voice, and its intonations are 
somewhat monotonous. You are liable to begin each 
sentence on somewhat the same note, with a little 
minor tone to it; and so far as you think of your voice 
at all, I have the impression that you are trying to fill 
Trinity Church instead of trying to make some one 
person who is at the furthest end of the church hear 
you. If, for instance, when you are facing the congre- 
gation, you have your eye on one person in the back 
pew and talk directly to him, in a pleasant conversa- 
tional voice, you will be likely to make that one person 
hear, and that means that the whole congregation 
have heard; whereas if one makes an effort to fill a 
whole church, one’s voice is farther down in one’s 
throat and is not thrown directly out... . 

You are of course at liberty to read this letter to any 
of the others, and even to Mrs. Sherrill. She may 
jump on me, but you can tell her that Mrs, Lawrence 
has been a persistently keen critic of reading, style 
and sermons—-and I mean by that an adverse 
critic; and I have always been grateful that for the 
first ten or fifteen years of my ministry I was from 
time to time under a good elocutionist or voice culture 
person. The congregations get accustomed to a man’s 
voice, and it is very difficult for them to look at things 
from the outside point of view. 

Of course in going around among the parishes, I 
notice the limitations of clergy everywhere, but do not 
speak of them, for I do not want to give the impression 
that I am making visitations in order to criticize; but I 
have thought that sometimes I should like to get all 
the clergy of the Diocese, or certainly the younger 
half, together on a Monday morning, and give them a 
piece of my mind and experience. Please remember 
that I would not criticize if I did not think that you 
were worth it. 

I remain with kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE 


That is a splendid illustration of real Episcopal 
pastoral concern and friendship. I was deeply 
grateful. . 

After many years have passed, the details of 
organization seem less important than the contact 
with people. But we did have a comprehensive 
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program, with departments touching every aspect 
of church life at home and abroad. Itsoon became 
evident that the parish house was inadequate for 
` these incréased demands. Under the direction of 


desired it, We opened the campaign with a letter 
from.me-and a budget from the wardens and, 
vestry, and it was stated that if a response was not 


“Charles A. Coolidge, the noted architect and a ` received by a certain date, someone would call to 


q vestryman, a new floor was made by running steel 
_. beams across the hall in which Phillips Brooks had ‘ 
given his. lectures’ for many years.. One of our 
successful projects was an annual parish supper 


which brought together all sorts and conditions of 


` people in a happy family gathering. 
The parish prospered financially as the number 


', of givers increased. We initiated an ‘Every Mem- 


tbe oe 


rr 


_ ber Canvass, with volunteers who would visit all , 


‘the homes of our parish. ‘This was more. than | a. 


financial survey, because I asked that canvassers 
write on the backs of their cards information help- 


ful to the staff. So back would come the cards:.. 


“Baby unbaptized.” “Children not in Church 
- School.” “Has never been called on.” Then the 
‘staff would follow up the information. Bt ae 





give further information. One Sunday morning 


‘just before the. service,.a distinguished lady ap- 


peared in.the robing room with flashing eyes.. 
“Mr. Sherrill, I wish tọ protest. A man had’ the ` 
effrontery to call me up three times for my gift. 
Doesn’t the church. think that my pledge i is good? 
I gave that man a piece of my min 

I replied, “Why didn’t you send. your: card back . 


Some people resented being called on; others . 


by mail?‘ If you had, no‘one would have called. F; 
‘should. like to know the name of the canvasser. It<> 


“took a- great amount of courage to call you. three’ 
times. -I should like to thank him for his unselfish 
service to the church and apologize for the treat- 
ment he received.” j 
' She looked at me sternly and then capitulated. 
“You; are perfectly right, and I want to tell you 
-another thing — my pledge, 
-in the future, will be the first! 

one sent in.” a Ry 


le ' S a : 


 had` intermittent financial ` 
- crises during these‘years. ‘The, 
sandstone of the church’ is 
porous, and the whole struc- 
ture had to be waterproofed. 
It may be a surprise to. people 
who do not know the Back. 
Bay to learn that Trinity 
stands on hundreds of wooden 
piles. If-you look through an 
the appearance closely resem- - 
‘bles a ferry slip." Once -the 
water level receded suddenly, 
exposing the piles to disinte-. 
gration. If this had continued, 
the whole church would have 
settled. To protect the piles 
above the water level would 
have entailed a staggering ex- 
pense. But owing to the inde- 
fatigable and able work of Mr. 
Paine, the cause of the drain- 
age outside the church was 
. discovered and corrected. At ' 
another time, the rear organ 
went to pieces. “Just before 
‘Christmas I had a space avail- 
able in the weekly calendar, 
so I wrote a few lines to say 
what a welcome gift a new 
organ would be. A few days 
. later I was looking through | 
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‘As was to ae expected, we |.” 


opening in the cellar floor; '; 
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a number of Christmas cards. At the bottom of -sometimes address his letters to her rather than to 


the pile I almost missed a small envelope. En- 


closed was a note from Mrs. Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge: “I should like to give the new organ, 
provided my name is not known.” I gave a shout 
of joy which brought my wife to the top of the 
stairs. J persuaded Mrs. Coolidge to allow the 
source of the gift to be announced. Thanks to her 
generosity, we had the new organ. 


|, HAD always seemed to me sad to have Trinity 
Church stand dark and unoccupied on Sunday 
nights, so I instituted a Sunday evening service, 
which in time supplanted the long-established 
Sunday afternoon service. The attendance varied 
from a comparatively small congregation on a 
stormy night when there was no special program 
to a filled church when there was a special 
preacher, a pageant, or a musical service. From 
the beginning I tried to bring in preachers from. 
outside, as I wished our people to be in touch with 
the whole life of the church throughout the world. 
It is impossible to list all of the visitors who en- 
livened our services with their sermons, but surely 
one of the most loved was Bishop Rowe of 
Alaska. 

Bishop Rowe was a striking figure in the life of 
the church. A physically powerful man, bronzed 
from his outdoor life, of positive convictions, 
he had been consecrated as bishop in 1895. He 
had been in Alaska during the Klondike gold rush, 
traveling with his dog teams over the trails through 
snow and ice. He would visit our home for a week 
to ten days at a time, arriving worn-out from a 
long series of preaching engagements. Barbara 
would insist that he rest as much as possible and 
have breakfast in bed. When I would take this 
up to him, he would laugh and say, “This is the 
life for the bishop of Alaska.” I well recall the 
sermon he preached on his first visit. —The church 
was so crowded that people were sitting on the 
cushions at the communion rail. He paraphrased 
St. Paul’s description of his labors in describing his 
own ministry: “Once was I chased by a polar 
bear,” and so on. 

He was wonderful with our children and had a 
great influence upon them. The boys would 
cluster about him and be thrilled by his stories 
of the North. He used to play hearts with them. 
The noise would be terrific. Once he put the 
queen of spades on my son Harry’s trick, where- 
upon Harry, about ten years old; shouted, “Bishop 
Rowe, you big bum.” Barbara, above the din, 
cried, ‘‘Harry!? The bishop roared with laughter. 


On his last visit he became very devoted to our 


small daughter. After that, in writing, he would 
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Barbara or me. 
In one of his last letters he wrote, character- 
istically: 


DEAR Mrs. SHERRILL: 

My thoughts of you, your husband and your chil- 
dren have overflowed, and now I must write you Iam 
longing to see you all. For this reason I have decided 
to go East soon. I cannot get away until Feb. 1 and 
may stop over a few days in Chicago and Detroit, so it 
may be in March before I can get to Boston. Tell the 
boys that I expect to beat them in hearts, so they had 
better practice up. I hope that you are all well. We 
are, only I am tired and want to get away from the 
monotonous grind of things. Give my love to your 
husband and the dear children with the same to you 
and every good wish. 

Affectionately yours, 
Peter T. Rowe 


Fo some on the outside, the church seems to be 
an organization reft by many controversies and 
differences. I quote that letter to show that at 
its best the church is a family bound together by 
ties of affection and by a great common task. A 
courageous pioneer of the love of God in Christ 
in the turbulent and rough environment of 
Alaska, Bishop Rowe gave us all strength to face 
the times in which we live. 

Besides having visitors to the church, we held 
special services. I wished to keep alive the memory 
of Phillips Brooks for the benefit of the young 
parishioners. The third Sunday in Advent seemed 
an appropriate time, since it is traditionally de- 
voted to the presentation of the ministry, and 
Phillips Brooks’s birthday fell on December 13. 
Bishop Lawrence and Bishop Slattery, Dean 
Washburn of the Episcopal Theological School, 
and Dr. George A. Gordon spoke of Bishop Brooks 
from their own personal knowledge. 

Dr. Gordon loved Phillips Brooks. Once he said 
to me, “Mauch that has been written about Phillips 
Brooks is no more like him than a prayer meeting. 
They miss his humor and charm. I will give you 
an illustration,” he continued. “Once Mrs. Gor- 
don and I went abroad on the same steamer with 
him. One morning he and I were walking on the 
deck. A lady interrupted, ‘Is not this Dr. Brooks?’ 
He turned and treated her like a perfect knight. 
Then as we continued our walk, he said, ‘Gordon, 
women are a menace to the happiness of man. 
They should never have been created. You can- 
not have a vacation even in the middle of the 
Atlantic.” ” But when he saw Mrs. Gordon com- 
ing up the companionway, he went into a humor- 
ous extravaganza, beating his chest with his fists, 
and said, “Hurry, Mrs. Gordon, help me defend 
women against the vicious attacks of your hus- 
band.” 
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Dr. Roland Cotton Smith, who had been his 
assistant, once remarked to me that people have 
moralized too much about Phillips Brooks. He 
gave this example. After Dr. Brooks. had been 
elected bishop, and before his consecration, he 
would walk along Clarendon Street. At the mo- 
ment he might be depressed. He would meet a 
man who would say, “Are you looking forward 
to being bishop, Dr. Brooks?” 


“Well, I do not know that I can make the 


< grade.” 

“Oh, the humility of the great man,” the ques- 
tioner would say as he told of the incident. After 
another block, Dr. Brooks would be feeling more 
cheerful. Another friend would say, “How do you 
feel about becoming bishop?” 

“PII make a bully bishop.” Whereupon that 
friend would use this as an illustration of his self- 
confidence. 

Shortly before her death, Miss Agnes Brooks 
gave me a trunk full of letters and memorabilia 
of her uncle’s. I spent a whole summer going 
through this material. It was a fascinating expe- 
rience. There were his letters from the Virginia 


Seminary to his mother, and mementos of his visits 


to England, including a four-page, handwritten 
letter from Lord Tennyson. 


All this material was available to Dr: A. V.G.. 


Allen in preparing his great biography of Phillips 


Brooks. But in reading these letters, I was struck. 


by the point made by Dr. Gordon — namely, 
Bishop Brooks’s wit and humility. I made notes 
of those passages, particularly in letters to his 
brother Arthur, which emphasize these qualities. 
Some of the following letters are found in Dr. 
Allen’s book, but they are overshadowed by more 
important and more solemn matters. 


Phillips Brooks revealed himself as a literary 


critic of ability: 
: December 27, 1870 
I had already got Huxley’s brilliant and unsatisfac- 
tory little book, so I indulged myself in a little piece of 
mediaeval mysticism’ in Rossetti’?s poems, and as I 
‘read over the “Blessed Damozel” last night, I thanked 
you for it. Have you ever read the Poems? They are 
Pre-Raphaelitism in verse, and very curious and lively 
in their way, but you need to go at them in the right 
mood, — perfectly dreamy, untroubled with practical 
affairs, perhaps a little drunk might answer. Quick 
wouldn’t like them because they do not preach the 
Gospel a bit, and Claxton wouldn’t like them because 
there isn’t a word of Parish work in them, but they are 
pretty, nevertheless, when you are not for the moment 
preaching, and are a trifle tired of Parish work... : 


March 18, 1877 
As a sort of aries: in Lent, I have begun to read Miss, 
Martineau’s autobiography. It is as unlike a Lenten 
Lecture as possible. The calm complacency of her 
unbelief is wonderful. . .. 


`, 


to the Queen. 
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Phillips Brooks had, of course, a happy gift of 
expression. 


March 26, 1879 
Everything looks very prosperous and promising, 
though the way in which Bishop Burgess left that 
Parish with everything ingeniously arranged to be-a 
burden on his successor is a beautiful illustration of the 
inanity of that man whom everybody praises so, — 
the man of executive ability. . . 


September 13, 1881 
Thank you for your kind note, and I am truly glad 
that you thought Dr. Vinton’s sermon was right. He 
was a great old man, and the Church will feel him 


long after it t hai forgotten him. .'. . 


‘ December, 1879 
You will have to say to your friend who sends me the 
_ kind invitation that it will be quite impossible for me 
to come to the New England dinner this year, just as 
it was last year. The fact is that Christmas and those 
Puritans interfere with one another just as they ever. 
did. I believe that they landed just before Christmas 
so that the celebration of their landing might forever 
interfere with the preparation of Christmas trees and 
Christmas sermons. So I can’t come. Pd rather 
like to, all but the having to speak. That spoils a 
dinner, . 


Many clergy will be encouraged to realize that 
he found -certain occasions exceedingly difficult. 


March 28, 1885 

Confirmation is over, and only one more terrible Bible 
class after tonight. I wonder if those innocent boys 
have any idea how much I dread the meetings, and 
how awfully I am afraid of them. I am startled at 
the idea of holding a “Mission.” I don’t know how, 
and so far as I do understand it, I don’t think that I. - 
have the right sort of power. I have an idea that there 
are mysterious methods of which I am profoundly 
ignorant. ... 


From Scotland he wrote of his intimate friend 
Dean Stanley and of his experierice in preaching 


Scotland, 1890 
Your letter reached me a day or two ago, and it was 
pleasant to learn all about Commencement up among 
these wretches who never heard of Harvard. In Lon- 
don everything was pleasant. Stanley was very de- 
voted, and put us in the way of seeing lots of pleasant — 
sights. I preached for him in the Abbey on the 4th of 
July, and was quite shamed with the way in which 
Farrar in the afternoon outsaid everything that I pos- 
sibly could have said about America. Then I went 
down to Windsor and preached for Mrs. Victoria and 
her queer Compan in the castle, which was a funny 
experience.. 

Most of this material I gave to the diocesan 
library, making it available to all who are inter- 
ested in the original sources. . 

Phillips Brooks has had an extraordinary influ- 
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ence upon my thought and life, though he died 
when I was two years old. However, my knowing 
his friends, living in his house, and my friendship 
with his nieces made it seem that I had known him. 
His breadth of vision, his liberality of spirit, his 
proclamation of the Gospel have so touched me 
that often in facing problems of today I have 
turned to him for guidance and inspiration. I 
cannot, of course, claim him as a friend, but I am 
grateful that among my friends have been those 
who cared deeply for him. i 


Ox: of the privileges of being in Copley Square 
was the opportunity to make friends with the 
Reverend Dr. George A. Gordon, the pastor of 
the Congregational Old South Church across the 
square. Dr. Gordon, born in Scotland in 1853, 
had immigrated to the United States in 1871. 
After attending Bangor Theological Seminary, 
later in life than his contemporaries, he had 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 1881. 
When I came to Trinity in 1923 he had been pastor 
of the Old South Church for thirty-nine years, 
and there he preached to an overflowing congrega- 
tion every Sunday. He was a large man with an 
impressive head and carriage. Possessed of a 
splendid voice, when he said with his Scotch 
accent, “ihe eternal,” it seemed, if possible, more 
than “the eternal.” He was a philosopher, a 
theologian of unusual distinction, a thorough- 


going individualist, and a strong Congregationalist 


of the old school. 


I would be working at my desk’ in the rectory 


when suddenly there would be a hard knock on 
the windowpane. There would be George Gordon 
with his cane in his hand, calling, “Come out and 
walk.” Sometimes we would walk, and at other 
times he would come in and bring a benediction 
to us all. To remember him is to recall his strong 
convictions, which he expressed with such vigor. 
Once he said, “A clergyman in New York had 
the effrontery to stand in a so-called Christian 
pulpit and say, ‘I am an atheist; I am a material- 
ist? >” Dr. Gordon added, with a magnificent 
sweep of his fist, “I told my congregation last 
Sunday that he should have added a third char- 
acteristic, ‘I am a damn fool.’ ” 

Dr. Gordon had an amusing ability to achieve 
his own way. Once we had, together, at Trinity 
the funeral service of a distinguished Bostonian, 
a veteran of the Civil War. In the robing room 
before the service, Dr. Gordon asked if I expected 
him to deliver a eulogy. I replied, “No, it is not 
the custom in the Episcopal Church, and I would 
hesitate to make an exception.” There was a 
moment’s silence; then he said, “Do you mind 
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if I give a prayer?” I replied, “Of course not.” 
Again a silence. “My voice at my age is not strong. 
May I go into the pulpit to make the prayer?” 
“All right.’ So he delivered his eulogy as a 
prayer: “O Lord, we thank thee for this man 
who went into the army in 1861... .” , 
With some diffidence I quote from a letter of 


fourteen pages that I received from him in the 
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summer of 1929. It is revealing of his generous 
friendship, and of his bountiful encouragement, 
which was such a sustaining force in my life when 
I needed it. 


DEAR HENRY: 

This is a dull day here in Kennebunkport and I 
presume it is the same in Manchester where you are. 
I thank you for your most friendly letter which has 
‘given me a great deal of pleasure and has made me 
feel as if Mrs. Gordon and I had been making a call 
upon Barbara and you in the Rectory and as if I had 
seen your two splendid boys. . 

We are unusually well. I have every day with two 
possible exceptions walked five miles each day. After 
the forenoon is over we take an automobile drive of 
about two hours, then we come home to reading in 
the evening. Itis a comfort to be assured of your own 
splendid loyalty. I have always been confident that 
it has been one of the chief sources of the happiness of 
the closing years of my life. A more friendly or a more 
gallant neighbor I have never had and another de- 
lightful interest with me has been to watch you in the 
steady development of your ministry. You have glad- 
dened many hearts besides mine by the fruitfulness 

_ and the good deeds of your ministry and by the sym- 
pathy of your own personality. Your opportunity of 


-usefulness is without assignable limit and you are as 
- happy in your work as any human being has a right to 


look forward to and wish to be. Go on ever more, 
prosper in the sacred work of your hands and bring 
the teachings of the great Master to all the many 
` heavy laden and to all the sons of men in the sure, but 
heroic struggle to rest at length in the ideal ends. My 
affectionate good wishes and appreciation are with 
you every day of the week, every Sunday and all the 
time. Sometime I hope to see you all again, but till 
that day shall come let us rest in the fine old friendship 
of the years that are gone. I do not wonder that you 
were concerned about the piles under Trinity Church 
and that you had certain anxieties in the matter, but 
rejoice to know that physically as well as spiritually 

the foundation of Trinity is strong and unshaken. . . 

Ever affectionately, 

GEORGE A, GORDON 


Faith is not the sort of thing you can place in a 
safe-deposit box and then forget. If it is alive, it 
must be nurtured, and many times it must be 
fought for. I remember one day reading a book 
the purpose of which was to destroy the founda- 
tions of the Christian faith. As I finished the book, 
I wondered if I had invested my life in a cause 
which was not true. Just then George Gordon 
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was walking along across Clarendon Street with 
head erect, cane swinging. Just the sight of him 
and the thought of his intellectual ability, his long 
ministry, rekindled the spark within. That is 
what the fellowship in the church does again 
and again. 


Warn our family a great deal had been tran- 
spiring. In June of 1923, Barbara, Harry, and I 
moved into the Trinity rectory, which seemed 
filled with the presence of Phillips Brooks. The 
house, designed by Mr. Richardson, originally had 
three stories, a bedroom and a guest room com- 
prising the second floor. Later the roof had been 
lifted and an entire floor inserted. We slept on 
the third floor, having a parlor and a guest room 
on the second, using a large center space as a 
living room. We were made happy by the arrival 
May 23, 1925, of Edmund Knox Sherrill, our 
second son. Barbara met the new situation of a 
larger parish with her usual gentleness and poise. 
One morning I came home to find an elderly 
dowager watching Barbara give the children a 
bath. In the evening I said, “How in the world 
did Mrs. get upstairs?” 

“Well,” replied Barbara, “when she called I 
told her that I had to take care of the children. 
If she wished, she could join me.” The old lady 
was charmed. | 

Much to our joy, my brother Goldthwaite 
transferred his business to Boston from New York 
in 1923. He and my mother lived around the 
corner from us on Marlborough Street. We had 
always been a closely knit family; I am indebted 
to Barbara for many things, but for none more so 
than the fact that she made such a perfect fourth 
in our group. My last call in the afternoon was 
on my mother. When Goldthwaite returned from 
work, Barbara often would join us, and we would 
share in the events of the day. Goldthwaite bought 
a summer home on Coolidge Point in Manchester, 
and Barbara, the children, and I spent ten 
summers there with him and my mother. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge on the Point 
became a dear friend to us all, and it was she who 
introduced me to Charles P. Curtis, Sr. For years 
he and I were to play golf together, and once a 
week we spent a day together deep-sea fishing. 
Mr. Curtis was an experienced sailor who enjoyed 
everything to do with the outdoors. Once in 
Manchester Harbor we fouled the propeller in a 
mooring rope. I leaned too far over the side to 
locate the trouble and fell in. Mr. Curtis held me 
by the belt while I crawled under the stern and 
cut the rope. The next day, as I was rowing out 
to my boat, I passed another boat in which sat 
one of our Trinity ushers. He asked me if I was 
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the man who fell in the day before. When I said, 
“Yes,” he began shouting to another man, “He 
is, he is.” When I asked him what that meant, he 
said, “That man over there told me that he saw 
a man foul a rope and fallin. He said, ‘He must 
have been a clergyman, because he didn’t swear 
once.’ ’? A minister is never off duty! 

The diocese of Massachusetts elected me as a 
clerical delegate to the general conventions of 
1925 and 1928, held in New Orleans and Washing- 
ton, D. C. The New Orleans convention took 
place in terrific heat. The opening service was 
held in a large park, and my chief comfort was 
that I sat on the edge of a large fountain. I felt 
that if I were overcome, I would at least fall into 
the water. The.bishops sat on a stand; opposite 
them, at the end of an avenue, was the monkey 
cage. Bishop Brent remarked that there were 
primates at both ends. It was after this service 
that Bishop Irving Johnson is said to have tele- 
graphed his wife: “SOS BVD’S PDQ COD.” 

This meeting was my first experience in the 
national work of our church. The convention was 
in a reactionary mood. The bishops had issued a 
pastoral letter which attempted to define the faith 
of the church. This pastoral had been severely 
criticized by many, including the faculty of the | 
Episcopal Theological School, as being restrictive 
and legalistic. The result was that it was stated in 
some quarters that no graduate of the school 
would ever be elected to the episcopate again, 
hardly an accurate prophecy. 

One of the important matters before the con- 
vention was the continuing revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer. This demanded careful 
scrutiny, and there were constant roll calls on the 
most minute matters. There was a number of 
great addresses. I recall two especially, one by 
Dr. Frank Nelson, the great rector of Christ 
Church, Cincinnati, on the Creed, and another 
by George Wharton Pepper, on the service of the 
Holy Communion. There were all sorts of propos- ` 
als. One, as I recall it, was that in the service of 
the Holy Communion there should be added 
after the Old Testament Commandments the 
New ‘Testament interpretation. For example, 
“Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day” 
would be followed by “the Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” The proposer 
weakened somewhat in his interpolation of ‘Thou 
shalt not steal’? by adding, “Let him that stole, 
steal no more.” He broke down completely on 
the Tenth Commandment, “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife, nor his servant, nor his maid, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is his,” 
by suggesting as a New Testament alternative, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 
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The convention in its reactionary ‘go was not’ 
in favor of joining the Federal Council of Churches, ` 
greatly to the disappointment of- Bishop Brent, 
who was a leader in the’ fiëld.of church cooperation _ 


and unity. I was-told that-some bishop dismissed 
Bishop Brent’s argument by saying that he was 
a poet and therefore was not to be taken too. 
seriously, to which Bishop Brent was said to have 
replied, “I do not claim to be a’ poet; only: some- 
thing of a spiritual adventurer.” 
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HAD begun, to take on a number of activities 
outside of the parish and the diocese. „For several 
years I held. classes in pastoral care and in 


homiletics at the Episcopal Theological School.. 


It was a joy to have this regular contact with my 
friends at the school.. I-tried to bring-to’ the stu- 
dents insight i into the life of a parish as I met actual 
problems i in my. own ministry. I also gave a brief 


course in pastoral care ‘at the Boston University 


School of Theology. Through the years, I have 
enjoyed meeting Methodist clergymen who were 
in that class. I served for a number of years on 
the Board of Preachers of Harvard . University, 
preaching several Sundays a year and taking sev- 
eral weeks of weekday services. This brought me. 
into contact with -President Lowell, who never 
seemed to miss a. chapel service. In 1928 I became 
a trustee of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 


For several years I was president-of the Greater | 


Boston Council of. Churches, which reminds me 
of my friendship with Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple 
Israel? Before I was rector of Trinity, we had.a 
meeting of the executive committee of the council 
shortly after the death of Pope Benedict: XV. The 
secretary had sent a message of condolence to 
Cardinal O’Connell. To my surprise, a: majority 
objected, and a vote of censure of the secretary was 
passed. Happily, I believe this could not happen 
today. Rabbi Levi was a member of the council 
‘in those early days, and he and I voted to uphold 
the secretary. United in this cause, we continued 


to be friends as long as he lived. He was a sincere; 
religious leader of his people, with a wide interest 


and influence throughout the whole community. 
Human nature is infinitely complex. Today, in 
the terrible revelations of: humar cruelty and 
depravity we are apt to forget the spiritual heights 
which, with the help of God, man can reach. I 
had a parishioner, a man greatly distinguished i in 


his profession, who was very popular because of 


his charm and gaiety. One morning after church 
he came into the robing room and said that he 
wished to talk with me. When we reached the 
rectory, I was astonished to ħave him say, “I have 
only six months to live, for I have just learned that 
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` primary . purpose. 


„tears filled his eyes. 
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f haa an inoperable cancer.” We talked for some 
“time, and he- added, “I have only one desire: 
to. die as a Christian and to be the greatest strength 
.to my, wife and family. I should like to bring my 


wife to see you now.” So she came; we talked 
and prayed. We walked -to the car with tears in 
our.eyes. As they left, I said, “I am proud to 
have such. parishioners.” Within a week ‘he had 
died.  - . 

Tt never does for a ‘clergyman to forget his 
Another parishioner was a 
Bostonian of the old school, outwardly reserved,. 
at. times even gruff. When death struck in his 
family, I went. at once to see him. He began, “I 
have always been the family undertaker.. I know ' 
just how I wish every detail.” The talk continued 


‘on this line. Before I left I said, “I am going to 


say a prayer that the Peace of God rest upon this 
family.” He straightened up. When I finished, 


beautiful’ letter from him. We became warm 
friends because I had been Pee to pierce 


~ that wall of reserve. 


- So I often think of nights of sitting by the bed- 
ide of dying parishioners, of trying to be of help 
at the time of serious operations. One elderly 
woman of our parish-died who had great strapping 
soris in the police and fire departments. They were - 
uttérly at a loss without their mother, and I spent 





Afterward I had a most `: 
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a large part of a Sunday afternoon with them. 
I tell these incidents not because they are unusual, 
since every clergyrman constantly has such expe- 
‘riences; I relate them because they are illustrations 
of the opportunity of the clergyman to share the 
lives of his people. 


` THE years at Trinity passed strenuously and 
happily. I was looking forward to the continued 
building up of the parish when, after a short illness, 
Bishop Slattery died on March 12, 1930. While 
I had known for a few days that he was seriously 
ill, the news came as a great shock. 

- Bishop Slattery had been bishop of the diocese 
for a little less than three years. He had worn him- 
self out in the work. Not physically strong, he had 
said several times in my hearing that his episco- 
pate was destined to be short. He constantly 
drove himself: writing ‘books, articles, and letters 
in his own hand, in addition to his responsibilities 
in the diocese, the community, and the general 
church. He was essentially a great pastor and 
beyond doubt missed the friends of his former 
parish, Grace Church, New York. 

The convention of the diocese of Massachusetts 
was scheduled to meet in the first week in May, 
1930, when the election of the new bishop would 
take place. During the inevitable discussion 
within the diocese, several of my friends spoke: to 
me of the possibility of my being nominated. No 
one asked me if I would accept if elected; I appre- 
ciated their consideration because it was impos- 
sible to consider all the factors until the election 
had taken place. That, I felt, depended on the 
events.and the spirit of the convention. My entire 
ministry had been spent in the diocese with the 
exception of the years in France. I was tied by 
deep bonds of affection to Bishop Lawrence and 
to a great number of clergy and laity of the diocese. 

The Sunday afternoon before the convention, 
Bishop Lawrence and I- conducted a ‘funeral 
service together. As we were waiting for the hour 
of the service, I said, “Bishop, I presume that I am 
to be nominated on Wednesday. I wish to ask you 
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two questions: one, should I attend the convention; 
and, two, if elected, would I be expected to make 
any response?” The bishop replied, “Go to the 
early service of the Holy Communion at the con- 
vention and then return home. If elected, I would 
not go-to the convention.” 

Accordingly, I attended the early service and 
then went home. The Right Reverend Samuel G., 
Babcock, suffragan bishop, presided. I was told 
that he made a fine statement explaining that 
because of his age he did not wish to be considered. 
He then called for nominations. The Reverend 
Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., the rector of Trinity 
Church, Newton Centre, placed my name in 
nomination, and it was seconded by Judge Philip 
S. Parker, warden of the Church of Our Saviour 
in Brookline. Bishop Babcock asked for further 
nominations, and there was silence. After a brief 
period, to be sure that the convention knew its 
mind, Professor Beale of the Harvard Law School 
moved that the convention proceed to ballot. The 
first word I had of the proceedings was a telephone 
call from Daniel Magruder, my classmate at the 
seminary, telling me that I was the only nominee. 
Shortly after there was a second call from Dean 
Sturgis of St. Paul’s telling me of my election, 
and he added, “A committee is coming to notify 
you and to bring you to the cathedral.” I said, 
“Bishop Lawrence told me not to go.” To which 
the reply came, “He is chairman of the 
committee.” Su 

Bishop Lawrence had evidently changed his 
mind. He was attending a meeting of the Harvard 
Corporation when he was told of my election and 
that he was chairman of the Committee of Notifi- 
cation. So Bishop Lawrence and the committee 
arrived at Trinity rectory, informed me of the 
action of the convention, and escorted me to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, where I was to accept my elec- 
tion. Since Bishop Lawrence had not expected to 
attend the convention, he was dressed in a gray 


suit, turned-down collar, and a rather bright tie. 


As we walked through the long corridor to reach 
the cathedral chancel, he put his hand to his tie 
and with a twinkle in his eye said, “Not much 
of a costume for the occasion.” 
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RECENT COOKBOOKS 


py CHARLES W. MORTON 


It hardly seems quite a no-cooking 
formula when the Wo Cooking Cook- 
book by Lillian Langseth-Christensen 
(Coward, $4.95) lists an ingredient 
of a chicken recipe as ‘‘2 cold cooked 
broilers? or “1 cold roast broiler, 
quartered.” Allowing the chicken 
to grow cold is probably not to be 
counted as cooking, yet somewhere 
along the line a human agent, one 
suspects, is required to go through 
certain motions which would bear a 
close resemblance to what passes for 
broiling or roasting. 

The author of this book seems to 
suffer an occasional twinge of con- 
science about her title. In the chap- 
ter on eggs she comes right out and 
admits that most of her egg recipes 
call for a bit of boiling, and she in- 
cludes some egg instruction in the 
forepart of her book for those who 
are entirely unlettered on eggs: How 
to Hardcook an Egg, How to Peel a 
Hardcooked Egg, How to Rice a 
Hardcooked Egg, How to Beat Eggs, 
etc. (Is beating cooking?) And mak- 
ing sure that first things are cor- 
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rectly understood as first, she even 
has a paragraph headed “How to 
Boil Water”: “Place [?] fresh water 
in a clean saucepan, do not fill more 
than 34 full. Cover saucepan and 
place over heat. When water reaches 
the boiling point, add salt, if the 
recipe requires.” A final item must 
be mentioned before turning to the 
bona fide virtues of the book, a recipe 
for oxtail soup which begins, “‘2 cans 
oxtail soup.” 

For all its air of revelation (How to 
Press Juice from Oranges, Lemons 
or Limes) and its desperately serious 
approach to its mission and its 
slightly too sanguine title, the Wo 
Cooking Cookbook is a useful guide to 
the preparation of canned, frozen, or, 
in some cases, delicatessen varieties 
of food, in many novel combinations. 
Its assortment of cold soups runs to 
scores. All in all, it’s worth a place 
on the kitchen shelf. 

Peggy Harvey’s latest, A Brides 
Cookbook (Atlantic—Little, Brown, 
$4.50), is full of easy and attractive 
recipes, put forward with her charac- 
teristic good sense. Her recipe for 
Cheese Monkey begins, “This is a 
sort of fake cheese soufflé. If you 
haven’t the nerve or the proper equip- 
ment to make the McCoy, try this.” 
The book begins with lists of kitchen 
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equipment, staples, supplies, and 
herbs, which any kitchen, bride’s or 
bachelor’s, really ought to contain. 
A Fannie Farmer and a Joy of Cooking 
are indispensable, and so is Peggy 
Harvey. Her new book is good- 
looking and a helpful gift for the be- 
ginner; her earlier book, Season to 
Taste (Knopf), continues to be the 
most frequently used and the most 
rewarding cookbook on our fairly 
sizable shelf. I took some pains re- 
cently to compare several recipes for 
beef à la mode, and of the lot, Peggy 
Harvey’s — which produced one of 
the best dinner-party dishes ever to 
reach our table — was the only one 
to include a chill-and-skim require- 
ment, which resulted in a rich and 
completely nongreasy sauce. 

Few kitchens could be expected to 
stock the full list of herbs, spices, and 
seasonings which are called for in the 
Spice Islands Cookbook (Lane Book 
Company, $6.50), but it would be a 
fine thing if they did. Sponsored by 
the Spice Islands Company and pre- 
pared by its home economics staff, 
the book offers some hundreds of 
recipes, in addition to being the 
comprehensive, perhaps unique, ac- 
count of its specialty. Many spices 
are prescribed, but none in any ex- 
cess. The recipes that I tried from it 


— German meatballs in caraway 
sauce, for example — were excel- 
lent. The extra lift for the meatballs 
came from a teaspoon of grated 
lemon peel. The color illustrations 
by Alice Harth are delightful, and so 
is the appearance of the book in all 
other respects. 

Mastering the Art of French Cooking, 


Battles Long Ago 
mE ee 


sy T.S. WATT 


T. S. Warr has written several burlesques of 
war memoirs by various commanders. 


The battles I have in mind were 
fought in Burma in the dark days of 
1942 and 1943, but I am concerned 
at present with one which I am fight- 
ing now — and have been fighting 
for ten weary years — against a foe 
more pitiless than the ferocious Japa- 
nese, lurking in the steaming jungle. 
I refer to the publishers and to my 
unavailing attempts to get them to 
see eye to eye with me on the subject 
of my war memoirs. How is it that 
my work is shunned while general 
after general bursts into print with 
apparent ease? Only the other day I 
happened to be glancing through 
Field Marshal Slim’s Defeat Into Vic- 
tory, and I am quite sure that, great 
as his anxieties and misfortunes in the 
early days were, my own could have 
matched them. In fact, it seemed to 
me that our experiences were not 
really very dissimilar, though, of 
course, I was not a general, or any- 
thing like it. Take, for example, my 
assignment to the Peng-hoh detach- 
ment: 
“In the early hours of the morning 
of June 2, 1942, I picked up my tele- 
phone and heard Bobo Bunsen’s calm 
voice over the wire. “The canaries are 
molting,’ he said. ‘I’m sorry,’ I re- 
plied mechanically, striving to clear 
my mind of the mists of sleep. There 
was a pause, and suddenly my be- 
mused brain began to function. 
‘Heard and understood, sir,’ I said. 
“The scrambled eggs are in the piano!’ 
Hanging up, I felt a glow of exhilara- 
tion. I had just been detailed to take 
over the Peng-hoh detachment, and 
had replied that I could start within 
the hour. 

“My pilot for the flight to Peng- 
hoh was a fatherly-looking Sikh, a 


by Simone Beck, Louisette Bertholle, 
and Julia Child, divides its subject 
into ten major categories and deals 
comprehensively with each. It makes 
a big book and represents Alfred A. 
Knopf’s idea of what a ten-dollar 
book on French cookery ought to 
look like; designed by Warren Chap- 
pell, it is a distinguished book, even 


black shade over one eye and a never- 
fading smile on his lips. He smiled 
imperturbably through all the haz- 
ards of our flight, in execrable weather 
conditions, and he was still smiling 
when, fifty miles off course, he made 
a faultless crash landing plumb in the 
center of the cocoa-colored torrent 
of the Ooloo River, swollen by a week 
of incessant rain. It was not without 
some difficulty that we struggled to 
the bank, and there, leaving my 
chuckling companion wringing out 
his turban, I started on a short recon- 
naissance upstream. Within a matter 
of minutes I had stumbled upon one 
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of the Ooloo River detachments, en- 
camped in a jungle clearing. 

“The commander of the outpost 
was Lieutenant Cannon, a cool and 
resolute officer who earlier in the war 
had brilliantly attempted a raft- 
mounted hook at the Japanese across 
the Salween, only to be swept down 
the river into the Gulf of Martaban. 
Cannon first gave me grave news of 
the Peng-hoh detachment received 
from Bobo Bunsen but half an hour 
previously. It appeared that Captain 
Crump, the energetic and resourceful 
offcer in charge, had been in his 
tent, putting the finishing touches to 
his Operation Stopwatch, a masterly 
plan involving a semi-encircling move- 
ment combined with a vigorous jab 
at the enemy flank, when, without a 
moment’s warning, word was brought 
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for Knopf. The index alone, inci- 
dentally, runs to xxxii pages. I found 
the book extraordinarily interesting 
reading, full of good information and 
advice. So far, I have lacked an op- 
portunity to try out one of its classic 
recipes, but I am assured by one of 
the best cooks I know that they are 
altogether successful. 


that he was surrounded by the Japa- 
nese. Quietly and without fuss Crump 
had managed to extricate himself, 
but at a cost of all his equipment. (It 
later became clear that the news of 
encirclement was false, but my ad- 
miration for Crump was not one whit 
diminished. He had shown commend- 
able presence of mind in an appar- 
ently ticklish situation, and I could 
not help hoping that the fortunes of 
war would sooner or later place us 
shoulder to shoulder — a hope quick- 
ly to be fulfilled in the holocaust of 
the flight from Chintu.) 

“It was clear to me that I could 
now regard my Peng-hoh assignment 
as countermanded, and I told Can- 
non to get in touch with Bunsen as 
quickly as possible, announce my ar- 
rival, and ask for instructions. He re- 
turned a few minutes later, looking a 
shade pale beneath his tan. ‘He 
wished you luck,’ he said slowly, ‘and 
then —’ He broke off momentarily. 
‘I hope he’s all right. He’s been un- 
der very great pressure.’ 

“ ‘Out with it, man,’ I snapped. 
‘What else?’ 

“<I understood him to say that his 
trousers were full of tarantulas.’ 

“I held out my hand to Cannon, 
and he took it, looking puzzled. ‘It’s 
all right, Cannon,’ I said. ‘I’m to 
take command of the Ooloo River 
outposts. FJ 

It seems hard to credit that mate- 
rial as colorful and lively as this 
should have been kept shuttling to 
and fro through the mails for the 
best part of ten years while the Field 
Marshal’s has been read for more 
than five. Yet this is no flash in the 
pan. Here are a few extracts from 
my Ooloo campaign: 

“It is my habit before taking any 
important action to sit down and 
think out clearly exactly what it is 
that I am trying to do. I tore a leaf 
from my notebook and wrote, ‘My 
command of the Ooloo River de- 
tachments: Object — ?? There were 
three of these detachments, North, 
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Central, and South, spaced at four- 
mile intervals along the river. Can- 
non’s was the South detachment. 
With what object had they been es- 
tablished? Were we part of a de- 
fensive line? Were we to harry the 
enemy’s communications? What was 
the overall plan? These questions I 
was unable to answer. Finally, I 
wrote on my paper, after ‘Object’: 
“To strike a heavy blow at the Japa- 
nese,’ and silently passed the paper 
across to Cannon. He studied it fora 
full minute, and then, flicking his 
lighter, reduced the paper to ashes, 
which he rubbed to powder between 
his palms. ‘Good man,’ I said 
quietly. ... 

“Jack Carfax, the lieutenant in 
charge of Central detachment, was 
an energetic and cheerful character 
whose delightfully hearty laugh could 
be heard at a distance of a full half 
mile through the jungle — and no 
doubt had been heard, probably with 
some apprehension, by many of the 
enemy who had infiltrated between 
the outposts on the night of June 10. 
Standing with Carfax by the turbu- 
lent Ooloo Falls just opposite the en- 
campment, I emphasized yet again 
the importance of timing to the suc- 
cess of Operation Split-Ring. The 
whole plan hinged upon the ability 
of South detachment, in its two mo- 
tor launches, and North, on the im- 
provised rafts, to meet at Central at 
1300 hours. At the very moment 
in which we first heard the chug- 
chug of the launches, North detach- 
ment swung around the bend up- 
stream, the fitful sunshine glinting on 
the rifle barrels, the machine guns, 
and the tins of bully-beef and piles of 
bananas stacked on the stores raft. 
Hardly, however, had our cheering 
died away before disaster struck. As 
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the heavily laden rafts came into line, 
to edge toward the bank, they were 
caught bythe full force of the cur- 
rent, and in less time than it takes to 
write it the whole flotilla had been 
swept over the falls, squarely on top 
of South detachment, now anchored 
below. 

“There are some men who tend to 
be paralyzed by a sudden stroke of 
misfortune, others in whom it seems 
to bring out the best. Carfax, thank 
heaven, was among the latter, and as 
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Cannon’s head disappeared in the 
murky flood beneath a shower of ba- 
nanas and bully-beef tins, his roars of 
merriment were good to hear... . 

“Operation Split-Ring, as its name 
implies, involved a) a deep penetra- 
tion, and b) encirclement of the 
enemy forces. Led by Cannon under 
cover of darkness, the initial thrust 
went well, but, unfortunately, just at 
the critical moment, this plucky and 
brilliant young officer had the mis- 
fortune to stumble over an immense 
white-handed gibbon, and a noisy 
disturbance was created. Kishawara, 
the Japanese commander, reacted 
violently, swinging his line back to- 
ward the river, and a difficult posi- 
tion arose when our vanguard at- 
tempted to strike at the enemy rear 
while our own rear was in turn being 
menaced by the enemy vanguard. In 
this strange situation an event oc- 
curred so horrible that even now, 
nearly twenty years later, the hair 
stands erect upon my head when the 
appalling picture flashes through my 
mind.” 

This seems a suitable point at 
which to stop. Perhaps readers 
whose curiosity has been aroused will 
make representations in the appro- 
priate quarters. 
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Invisible Man 
ES E 


BY R. P. LISTER 


R. P. Lister is an English free lance whose 
poetry and light articles appear frequently in 
the ATLANTIC. 


A month or two ago I found, to 
my surprise, that I had become in- 
visible. I had never been excessively 
solid; people could see around me 
without taking more than a pace or 
two in either direction, but they had 
never been actually able to see 
through me. So at first it took a 
bit of getting used to. 

What caused me to become in- 
visible was buying a scooter. I had 
only ridden a scooter once or twice 
before, some years ago, so I expected 
to be a little unsteady at first, and 
I was. Scooters are inherently un- 
stable, like spinning tops. On a 
motorcycle, if you want to go around 
a corner, you lean over, and there 
you are, around the corner. On a 
scooter you lean over, and there you 
are, upside down in the ditch. You 
have to influence the scooter around 
a corner in a series of more or less 
controlled wobbles. This is in the 
early stages. After a couple of 
months, I now find I can lean over 
and get around a corner; but I am 
never sure exactly in what direction _ 
I shall be facing when I straighten 
out, or on which side of the white 
line I shall be. 

So I had my early troubles, but 
what I was not prepared for was my 
invisibility. Quite soon a series of 
puzzling events occurred which at 
first I could not explain. I was 
tearing along Kensington Gore at 
a steady twenty-two miles an hour 
one fine morning when suddenly a 
taxi drawn up at the curb twenty 
yards ahead shot forward and made 
a U-turn across my bows. I braked 
sharply with hand and foot, and 
after weaving about the road with 
a dramatic screeching of tires I drew 
up with my face about three inches 
from that of the taxi driver, who had 
heard an unaccustomed noise and 
halted in mid-Gore. I must have 
regained visibility abruptly at that 
point, since he glared into my 
eyes with an indignant expression, 
twitched his mustache once, and 
carried on. 

Further significant events fol- 
lowed. Cars passed me with six 
inches of clearance, pulled in to 


the curb immediately ahead, and 
stopped abruptly. Cars surged out 
of side streets in front of me and shot 
across the road, their drivers anx- 
iously peering out in the opposite 
direction. Other cars turned out of 
the stream of oncoming traffic and 
attempted to ram me amidships. 
Whether I swerved, braked, or 
turned into the side street myself to 
avoid a collision, all faces showed a 
bland unawareness of my presence. 

It was after a number of such 
harsh experiences that I formulated 
what I may term Lister’s Law of 
Invisibility. This, like all the best 
laws, runs in two sections, as follows: 

(a) To the motorist, a man on a 
scooter is normally invisible; 

(b) When faintly visible, a man on 
a scooter appears to the motorist as a 
stationary object without dimensions. 

Later experience has shown me 
that this law — again, like all the 
best laws — does not always apply. 
It does not apply when the man on 
the scooter does something wrong; 
as, of course, considering the char- 
acteristics and temperament of his 
machine, he frequently must. When 
he comes out of his wobbling curve 
three feet or so on the wrong side of 
the white line, he must expect to 
observe reactions from any other 
traffic present, indicating that his 
invisibility has failed him on the one 
occasion when it might be useful. 
Similarly, on a narrow road, as he 
put-puts along at a comfortable 
thirty-two, he will be conscious of a 
strong feeling of unpopularity in his 
tail end. This is caused tele- 
pathically by the following stream 
of motorists, who are more com- 
fortable at forty-two and are unable 
to get by. 

The law of invisibility, oddly 
enough, also fails to apply when 
there is something wrong, not with 
the man on the scooter but with the 
scooter itself. A month or so ago, 





I set out at eight o’clock one morn- 


ing from Edinburgh to return to 
London. It was a merry journey. 
For once the law of invisibility did 
not seem to apply. All the way 
along, motorists waved and shouted 
at me, and I, not to be outdone in 
the fellowship of the road, waved and 
shouted back. It was like a grand 
triumphal procession. 

Once, about three in the after- 
noon, somewhere north of York, I 
became uneasy. I had a suitcase 
and a large rucksack on the carrier, 
and I wondered if perhaps the 
fastenings had worked loose and they 
were about to fall off. I got off 
and looked at the back. It was quite 
true; they were about to fall off. So 
I tied them on again and went on; 
but so did the waving and the shout- 
ing. It was quite a relief when dark- 
ness fell in Leicester and I could 
complete the journey in peace. 
I arrived in London safely at two 
thirty the following morning. 

A day or two later I set off for 
Kent. Somewhere near Tooting, as 
I was waiting at a traffic light, a 
carload of youths drew up beside me 
and observed that my back wheel 
was wobbling something horrible. I 
looked at my back wheel myself and 
found that their observation was 
indeed correct. Two of the six bolts 
that held on the wheel were missing, 
and the wheel was bent over side- 
ways at a fearful angle. I had the 
thing seen to, and the scooter experts 
who saw to it found at the same time 
that the front forks were crooked, 
so that if I had applied the front 
brake once or twice more I should 
have jammed solid and shot over the 
top. Now I have a new back wheel, 
and my front forks are straight, so my 
survival for some few more years 
seems more possible. 

It is this matter of survival that 
impels me to record these observa- 
tions. My own life is too far gone to 
be worth bothering about, but most 
of the scooter drivers I see on the 
roads are about half my own age 
and may still have many interesting 
experiences to look forward to. They, 
and other young folk about to buy a 
scooter, would be well advised to 
master the Law of Invisibility, enun- 
ciated above, and consider its im- 
plications. They should then go on 
to master the Second Law, which 
runs as follows: 

When a man on a scooter is clearly 
visible, there is something wrong with 
him. 
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HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Muste critic and journalist, HERBERT KUP- 
FERBERG lives in New York and is on the staff 
of the New York HERALD TRIBUNE. 


I once read in a music-history 
book that the composer Felix Men- 
delssohn was the son of a banker 
named Abraham Mendelssohn, who 
in turn was the son of the philosopher 
Moses Mendelssohn. Abraham Men- 
delssohn used to remark that he was 
first known as the son of his father, 
only to end up being known as the 
father of his son. 

This always impressed me as an 
extraordinary sort of situation for a 
person to be in, and I admired the 
cheerful outlook taken by the middle 
Mendelssohn. But I have since learned 
that what Abraham Mendelssohn 
was in fact expressing was the human 
condition in general, and that all of 
us more or less travel the same circu- 
lar path. 

For the last twenty years I have 
lived in an apartment house in New 
York City. One of the many current 
misconceptions about New York 
apartment buildings is that no one 
who lives in them knows his neigh- 
bors. ‘This is accurate only up to a 
point. It may be true that a New 
York apartment dweller doesn’t 
know all his neighbors. What is re- 
markable, though, is that all his 
neighbors know him. When my 
family first came to our apartment 
house I was a very young man still 
in school, and I had neither the time 
nor the inclination for contact with 
the neighbors. Whenever I met a 
couple going into the apartment ad- 
jacent to ours, I assumed they lived 
there and faintly nodded to them; 
otherwise, I believe I can say I didn’t 
exchange a glance with anyone in the 


house for three years. So I was com- 
pletely astonished one day when I 
passed two women in the lobby and 
distinctly overheard one remark to 
the other, clearly about me: ‘‘Apart- 
ment 2E. The boy with the nice 
parents. Do you know that they —?” 
I was, quite obviously, known. 

Some years later I married, and 
my parents moved away. Again I 
was stupefied to hear the neighbors 
talking about me as I hurried in 
from work one evening. This time it 
was two young women, and one of 
them was whispering: ‘‘Barbara’s 
husband. Don’t you know her? 
From 2E. Such a nice girl — ” This 
mildly irritated me, since I had lived 
in the house for ten years or so and 
Barbara had for only two months; 
still, one learns tolerance if nothing 
else in marriage, and the incident 
somehow recalled to me Sam Weller’s 
imperturbable reply when Mr. Pick- 
wick once called out a bit imperious- 
ly: ‘‘Where’s my servant?” Said 
Sam: “Heres your servant, sir. 
Proud o’ the title, as the Living 
Skellinton said, ven they show’d 
him.” 

Nowadays I note that my designa- 
tion, like Abraham Mendelssohn’s, 
has changed still further. This was 
brought home to me the other day 
by a dirty-faced but otherwise un- 
exceptionable boy of four who ac- 
costed me as I was brushing past him 
on the path leading from our back 
entrance to the sidewalk. “I know 
you,” he said to me in what seemed 
a slightly accusing but friendly tone 
of voice. ‘“‘You’re Seths Daddy.” 
I couldn’t deny it, any more than 
Abraham Mendelssohn could in his 
case, so I patted the lad on the head 
and went my way. Proud of the title, 
as the Living Skellinton said. 


NIGGLES 
BY J. S. BIGELOW 


In apples and in tangerines, 

I always find a flaw; 

Little bits of seeds and skins 
Scratch my unhappy craw. 
Every silver lining 

Is only tinsel plate; 

Each euphoric wining 
Precedes a stomach ache. 
Leeches live in stilly pools, 
Spiders in the glen; 

If women are mostly silly fools 
They make worse fools of men. 
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A major work of literary criticism 


ALFRED 
KAZIN 


contemporaries 








j es author of On Native Grounds is widely 
regarded as one of the most thoughtful and influ- 
ential critics of modern literature and society. In 
CONTEMPORARIES his penetrating discussion of the 
forces which have shaped our literature, individual 
studies of important writers from Melville to Salinger 
and Faulkner, and enlightening essays on Freud, 
: modern American society, and the role of the literary 
critic unite to form a unique critical history of modern. 
thought and writing. $7,50 
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DE MADRID 


BY TERENCE PRITTIE 


Monsieur Artur Sarti, born in a 
Piedmontese village more than sixty 
years ago, a chef in his own right 
and a restaurateur who forced his 
way to the very front rank in the 
1920s in the Pyrenean resort of 
Bagnères-de-Luchon, grew tired of 
the orthodoxy of his admirable pro- 
fession. He decided to “invent” a 
restaurant of his very own, and in so 
doing, to outdo and outmode the 
exclusiveness of the most exclusive 
part of southern France. In 1924 
he built the Château de Madrid, as 
a villa-cum-restaurant, just off the 
Moyenne Corniche, which runs from 
Nice to Monte Carlo. He intended 
it primarily as a home for his family, 
secondarily as a citadel of gas- 
tronomy. 

The Chateau’s architecture is a 
strange composite, in which Roman- 
esque arches, Venetian staircases, 
and a Scottish baronial facade pre- 
dominate. Its geographical position 
is superb. The Chateau is reached 
by a narrow road which runs for 
about six miles along the Moyenne 
Corniche. After a couple of hundred 
yards the road narrows dramatically 
and runs along a knife-edge ridge of 
rock to the great bastion on which 
the Chateau stands. When dining 
on the terrace, one looks down on 


the lights of Beaulieu-sur-Mer, with 
the two-pronged peninsula of Cap 
Ferrat to the right, and beyond it 
the sweeping arc of the Rade de 
Villefranche, and to the west a 
corner of Nice peeping through a 
chink in the mountains. M. Sarti 
chose his site well. 

M. Sarti seems to have timed his 
venture well too. In the 1920s the 
Côte d’Azur was starting on its most 
recent, hectic period of develop- 
ment. It was being popularized in 
print by Michael Arlen and E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, whose picaresque 
villains and iron-nerved heroes ca- 
reered along its littoral — particu- 
larly between Nice and Monte 
Carlo—in their vintage Bentleys 
and De Dion Bourtons. In 1924 it 
was scarcely possible to visualize the 
Riviera of the 1960s with a million 
seasonal campeurs, its queues on the 
bathing beaches and longer queues 
on the roads, and its gems of jos- 
tling, claustrophobia-inducing hu- 
manity — Cannes, Antibes, the Golfe 
Juan, and St. Tropez. Yet Sarti 
may have had this particular vision. 
At all events he built the Château 
in a place securely apart from a coast 
which is today acrawl. 

The Château had its ups and 
downs. In 1929 Sarti was caught up 
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in the world economic crisis and sold 
the Château as a residence to the 
wife of a Scottish industrialist. He 
bought it back two years later, added 
to it, increased the restaurant’s wine 
list and its prices. By 1934 he had a 
large and growing clientele. By 1939 
he was supremely prosperous. A 
year later he was leading a struggling 
existence, and in 1943 he was a 
poor man, living as an exile in Monte 
Carlo by the grace of the reigning 
Prince Louis of Monaco, whose per- 
sonal friendship was founded on the 
solid basis provided in the past by the 
Château’s cuisine. 

The Château itself was occupied 
by the Germans and turned, pro- 
saically but usefully, into a coastal 
observation post. Two years later 
it was being used by the American 
Army as an officers’ luncheon mess. 
Little enough profit in this either, 
but by the end of 1947 the Chateau 
was re-establishing itself as one of 
the finest restaurants in the whole 
of southern Europe. Today it has 
probably only one real rival on the 
French Riviera — the Bonne Au- 
berge at La Brague, two miles north 
of Antibes. 

The gastronomic reputation of the 
Chateau de Madrid depends today 
as much on mechanics as on its origi- 
nal advantage of situation. Its ter- 
race, flanked by fuchsias, geraniums, 
and a discreetly efficient heating 
system, seats about seventy people. 
To serve them there are ten courte- 
ous and capable waiters. To provide 
the food which they eat there are five 
chefs, generally long-service men, 
each of whom has mastered a special 
section of the Chateau’s cuisine. The 
grill is in the hands of a single special- 
ist. The staff is alertly directed by 
M. Sarti and by his 31-year-old son 
Charles. Madame Sarti is in charge 
of the caisse; the daughter of the 
house, Liliane, helps in the office and 
receives guests. 

There are no set menus at the 
Chateau, and each dish must be 
ordered a la carte. It is only pre- 
pared after the order is given. M. 
Sarti forbids advance preparation of 
dishes; nor will he allow canned 
food in his house. Every vegetable 
is fresh, and guests are invited to 
taste the petits pois, out of the pod, 
with their predinner cocktails. The 
Chateau is the only restaurant in 
Europe which grows its own corn. 

The Chateau is a place for those 
who understand their food, and are 
ready to pay for it. There is a cover 


charge, for bread, butter, and table 
linen, of about $1.20. The costs of 
entrees range from roughly $1.20 to 
$6.00; of fish and meat courses from 
$2.50 to $4.80; and there are dessert 
dishes from $1.00 to $2.30. Vege- 
tables are extra, and there is a 15 
percent charge for service. Three 
courses, with service, may cost nearly 
$12. A four-course meal, consisting 
only of spécialités de la maison, would 
work out at about $1.50 more. (The 
charge for a four-course dinner at 
the Carlton in Cannes would be 
approximately $6.00.) “We charge 
quite a bit,’ M. Sarti admitted to 
me. ‘“‘But we really set out to give 
only the best — and something spe- 
cial besides. People will always pay 
for that.” 

Something special does not merely 
mean fresh vegetables and home- 
grown corn on the cob. I have 
tasted M. Sarti’s piccata de veau a la 
creme (veal with pilaf of rice, al- 
monds, ham, Malaga raisins, and a 
fugitive hint of Madeira) and his 
steak au poivre (beef hung, cut, and 
cooked to perfection, with pepper- 
corns and wine). I have sampled his 
grande spécialité, the délice du Chateau, 
a millefeuille pastry of indescribable 
delicacy, layered with raspberry and 
gooseberry jelly and flavored with 
Grand Marnier. Then there are his 
croustade de langouste and croustade 
de scampi — dishes of crayfish and 
prawns, caught locally, kept in 
tanks until ordered, and cooked in 
sauces which are among the uncon- 
fessed secrets of the Chateau. There 
is the talmouse Chateau de Madrid, 
an entree compounded of cheese 
soufflé and fonds d’artichauts, which 
preserves the individual flavors of 
both. 

“Something special’? means per- 
fect salads and cheeses, expert advice 
on the foods to order and the wines 
to drink with them, the hard-and- 
fast insurance that your food and 
drink will be as good for your diges- 
tion as they are delightful for your 
palate and your soul. 

“Something special” means an im- 
peccable wine list, with 131 red and 
white table wines and a grande fine 
cognac which is one hundred years 
old. (M. Sarti gave a bottle to Sir 
Winston Churchill for his eightieth 
birthday; the Chateau sells it at 
$3.60 a glass.) The wine list in- 
cludes some of the finest growths in 
recent French history — Chateau 
Latour 1934, Chateau Mouton-Roth- 
schild 1947, Romanée Conti 1952, 





and the golden Chateau d’Yquems 
of 1947, 1949, and 1955. Some of 
these exquisite wines cost up to $15 
a bottle, but it would be wrong 
to suppose that the Chateau sells 
wines at fancy prices. There are 
chateau-bottled 1952 Pontet Canets 
and 1955 Rausan Seglas — sound, 
friendly clarets — at only $3 to $4, 
and a good range of red and white 
Burgundies at little more. There 
are moderately priced Châteauneuf- 
de-Papes and Côte Roties, and the 
Alsatian Traminer which is Sir 
Winston’s usual, if surprising, choice 
on his visits from his Roquebrune 
villa. There are thirty-three cham- 
pagnes, and wines en carafe for those 
who unwisely hesitate to order a 
bottle (a just dispensation: the latter 
are not conspicuously cheaper). 

The Chateau de Madrid has en- 
joyed a continuing heyday during 
the last fourteen years. In the big 
summer season, every table is booked 
in advance for dinner. (The res- 
taurant opens only for lunch in the 
winter.) 

Of course, M. Sarti has his trou- 
bles. They are mostly those of every 
restaurateur who must compete with 
a rising overhead and a shortage of 
staff. 

Perhaps his chief worry is his 
quarrel with the Guide Michelin, the 
thousand-page gourmet’s bible which 
lists and classifies every hotel and 
restaurant worthy of the name 
throughout the whole of France. 
In 1958 the Guide gave the Chateau 
a single star, whereas several dozen 
other French restaurants were awarded 
two or even three stars. Sarti wrote 
to the Guide asking for an explana- 
tion. He received a blunt and un- 
conciliatory reply. He wrote again, 
in dignified terms, disclaiming any 
desire to have his restaurant listed 
in the Guide. 

“I could give these people dozens 
of recommendations from acknowl- 
edged gourmets,” M. Sarti told me, 
“but it is not my business to do so. I 
shall just go on looking after my 
guests.” He may still be a bit irri- 
tated about this affair. His gesture, 
indeed, is impressively bold, for the 
Guide Michelin is a real power in the 
land. But M. Sarti’s dispute with 
the Guide has a special virtue to 
commend it. It has made the 
Château a little more exclusive than 
ever before, even unique. And it has 
not detracted from the perfection 
of the cooking in the very slightest 
degree. 
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NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes, The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 
Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 
Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 


fastest possible warning of any new trend | 


affecting your business and personal in- 
come. You get facts in time to protect 
your interests or seize a profit. 

If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $30,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 90 
days and see what it can do for YOU. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- — 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 
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Parents of teen-agers! 
This book 


could be a lifesaver 


Patience 
And 


Fortitude 


The Parents’ Guide 
to Adolescence 


By Graham B. Blaine, Jr., M.D. 


Parents might find this book a 
practical lifesaver in solving some — 
seemingly unsolvable problems in- 
dealing with their teen-agers. Dr. — 
Blaine, who works with teen-agers 
at Harvard, Radcliffe and Boston 
Children’s Hospital, talks frankly 
about the problems adolescents 
may have with family, school, 
college, community and sex and 
suggests helpful ways for 
parents to cope. $3.75 
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Lanzarote: The Odd Island 
ZENTA tee 


BY JAMES EGAN 


“If you think the Canary Islands 
are paradise,” said the Connecticut 
public-utility executive who had re- 
tired to Gran Canaria (Grand Ca- 
nary) to grow bananas, ‘‘you should 
see our local version of hell. Go to 
Lanzarote.” 

My friend exaggerated the Dan- 
tesque character of his neighboring 
island. In the Canaries, even hell 
has aspects of Eden. But among 
-Lanzarote’s infernal phenomena are 
-black-sand beaches and a peculiar 
green lake, a landscape as desolate 
as the surface of the moon, a steam- 
ing mountain so hot you can cook 
eggs in the earth. There is so little 
-water that the natives use camels to 
pull their plows. It is so windy that 
they plant fig trees in deep pits for 
protection. The treetops are below 
ground level; one reaches down to 
pick a fig. 

This extraordinary island is one 
of the smaller and less populous of 
Spain’s Canary Islands, 650 miles 
south of Spain in the Atlantic and 
only 60 miles off the African coast. 
They are among the world’s last 
penny paradises; the climate is eter- 
nal spring, give or take a few degrees 
winter and summer. The two most 
popular islands, Gran Canaria and 
Tenerife, are almost indistinguish- 
able from any sunny Spanish (or 
Italian or French) watering place in 
season. There are deluxe hotels, a 
lazy resort life, crowds of Scandi- 
navians, Germans, and British, flee- 
ing their own dank climates and 
bulging pinkly out of their bikinis, 
and even a few American vacation- 
ers who have progressed beyond 
Florida and the Caribbean. I met 
‘one lady traveler from Chicago who 
had stepped off a cruise boat at Las 
Palmas de Gran Canaria to spend 
two days and was so charmed she 
stayed for two years. 

But primitive Lanzarote is almost 
“undiscovered,” as the tourist agents 
say, perhaps because it takes a rather 
special taste to savor some of its at- 
tractions. Volcanic in origin, the 
island had its last eruption only a 
little over two centuries ago, and it 
left vast stretches of land without 
vegetation, covered with solid black 


rivers of lava, and more than three 
hundred gaping craters; hence, the 
stark, uninhabited lunar landscape 
of much of Lanzarote. But the rest 
of the island is terraced and planted 
and dotted with white Spanish vil- 
lages — a triumph of its cheerful and 
resourceful people over formidable 
natural odds. 

I flew from Las Palmas, the cos- 
mopolitan capital of Gran Canaria, 
to Lanzarote in less than an hour. 
The DC-3 was in the hands of a dash- 
ing Spanish pilot who handled the 
plane like a motor scooter. I was 
happy to put down at the tiny air- 
port and hail Crispin, a taxi driver 
recommended by my banana-grow- 
ing friend. Crispin spoke fragmen- 
tary English, but he was a born com- 
municator. By the time he had 
driven me to Arrecife, the principal 
town of Lanzarote, we had estab- 
lished clear two-way communica- 
tion, despite my limited Spanish. I 
learned, largely through his eloquent 
gestures, that he was married, that 
his wife was beautiful, that together 
they traveled as far as Seville to 
enter folk-dancing competitions (the 
Canarians are great dancers), that 
they had a year-old baby, and that 
the hotel was fine. Crispin was to 





escort me around for the rest of my 
stay — at $8.00 a day, including the 
car. 

My room at the Parador Nacional 
in Arrecife had its own balcony over- 
looking the glittering blue waters of 
the harbor. The hotel is one of the 
paradores, or inns, that the Spanish 
government has built in recent years 
in the provinces. They are com- 
fortable and clean; the food is good; 
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and they are usually picturesque. 
This one stood at the end of a flower- 
ing esplanade along the sea. The 
architecture was typically Canarian 
— white stucco, red-tiled roofs, and 
ornately carved wooden balconies. 
The interior was decorated with na- 
tive pottery and handwoven textiles. 
My room and bath, along with three 
enormous Spanish-size meals, cost 
only $7.50 a day. 

Arrecife is a fishing port and mar- 
ket center for the fantastic agricul- 
ture of Lanzarote. I sent Crispin off 
to his wife and baby, while I ex- 
plored the town on foot. Halfway 
along the esplanade leading from 
the Parador, I came upon a mon- 
strous black statue, some ten feet 
tall, of a strange bird. It was molded 
of fragments of lava stuck together. 
The Firebird, perhaps? A local 
sculptor’s bad dream? I averted my 
eyes and went on to the pleasant 
town square with its dazzling white 
church outlined in black basaltic 
lava. A covey of shrill little girls in 
their school uniforms swooped in 
from a narrow side street and swirled 
around the church in play. In the 
arcaded marketplace, country women 
in the traditional Lanzarote costume 
were selling their produce. Like Vic- 
torian ladies, these farm women be- 
lieve in avoiding the tropical sun, so 
they swathe themselves in ankle- 
length dresses, cover their arms to the 
elbows with fingerless white cotton 
gloves, and shade their olive faces 
with strange headgear. The married 
women wear wide straw cartwheels 
with brims turned down to the tips 
of their noses; the unmarried girls 
smile shyly from beneath stiff white 
cotton bonnets. All stand straight 
and walk with a graceful stride. 

Later, Crispin and I started out on 
our first tour of the island’s oddities 
—a forty-mile loop to the north, 
through what passes for the arable 
section of Lanzarote. With a world- 
embracing gesture toward the men 
and women working bent over in the 
surrounding fields, Crispin said, 
“Gente amable!” I could see they were 
an amiable people as they straight- 
ened up to wave, but I could not 
see what they had to be amiable 
about, since the land can be culti- 
vated only by the most backbreaking 
labor and tireless ingenuity. Less 
than two inches of rain a year falls on 
the island, so the farmers must spread 
every field with a six-inch layer of 
black volcanic cinders, which act as a 
condenser, extracting moisture from 


the cool night air. The cinders are 
made of crushed volcanic rock, stored 
in great piles, and laboriously spread 
like topsoil. When the pale yellow 
grains and green vegetable crops 
push up through the terraced black- 
cinder fields, they create gaudy 
striped patterns. Walls of black lava 
mark off the fields in precise rec- 
tangles of various sizes, turning the 
entire countryside into a series of 
gigantic Mondrian canvases laid flat 
on the ground. 

Pointing to a camel pulling a 
wooden plow in one of the fields, 
Crispin said, ‘No mucho agua.” “Not 
much water” is an understatement. 
To supplement the scanty Lanzarote 
supply, water for drinking and wash- 
ing has to be brought in by tanker 
from one of the more fortunate 
Canary Islands. The business of sup- 
plying it is said to be a comfortable 
monopoly. This is why the people 
use camels, with their built-in water 
tanks, as beasts of burden. I could 
never quite get used to the spectacle 
of an angular-faced Spanish peasant, 
complete with beret and baggy pants, 
driving a supercilious camel instead 
of a donkey. 

“No agua — mucho vino,” Crispin 
commented, tilting an imaginary 
bottle to his lips, as we passed by 
some curious vineyards. True, the 
cultivation of the grape is another 
agricultural oddity of Lanzarote. 
Because a prevailing northeast wind 
blows all year around, the vineyard 
workers have to nurture the young 
grape vines with loving care. I noted 
a series of short semicircular walls of 
lava rock built stone on stone by 
hand, all facing northeast, each shel- 
tering a vine. They described a pat- 
tern of parabolic curves stretching 
across the fields like so many arched 
black eyebrows. 

The fruit growers protect their 
fig and orange trees from the wind, 
too, in pits dug deep in the earth. I 
stopped by the road and peered down 
at trees laden with figs and oranges, 
full-grown but still well below ground 
level. I stretched my arm down and 
fished up a fig for myself. ‘“‘Mucho 
labor,’ Crispin said, putting it suc- 
cinctly. However much work it 
takes to produce them, Lanzarote 
figs and oranges are sweet, and Lan- 
zarote grapes make a sound wine 
that is shipped all over the Canary 
Islands. 

My introduction to hell proper 
did not come until I circled the 
southern part of Lanzarote. This 
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sixty-mile excursion took us through 
a tumbled volcanic wasteland, in 
marked contrast to the cultivated 
areas. Even the resourceful Lanza- 
rotes could not cope with this desert. 
Six continuous years of eruptions, 
starting in 1740, so obliterated life 
here that nothing has grown for more 
than two centuries. Hundreds of vol- 
canoes blew their tops, leaving empty 
craters everywhere. Streams of lava 
turned into black petrified rivers, 
which today cut wide swaths across 
miles of stony rubble. I asked Crispin 
why the entire population had not 
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deserted the island in the course ot 
this holocaust. ‘‘Jmpossible,”’ he said, 
shrugging his shoulders. The King 
of Spain had passed a law forbid- 
ding it, so the people stayed cap- 
tive and worked the land that was 
left. 

At this uninhabitable end of the 
island, I had arranged to be met bya 
camel and driver, on loan from the 
fields, to ride up to a thousand-foot 
mountain lookout. Gazing down 
from the rest house at the top, I got 
an astronaut’s preview of the moon 
— cratered desolation as far as I 
could see, a gray and black landscape 
with rusty streaks like dried blood. 
I shivered in the wind. This was a 
reasonable facsimile of hell. 

A swaying camel ride brought me 
back to the car, and Crispin and I 
drove on to Fire Mountain. The 
heap of rock and gravel was quiet 
but ominous. We climbed up a hun- 
dred yards or so. Now I could feel 
the heat underfoot; we were close to 
the earth’s bubbling innards. Steam 
rose from fissures in a nearby ravine. 
The place looked like a set put to- 
gether by a Hollywood special-effects 
man for a horror movie. Crispin 
shoveled a shallow hole in the gravel 
and stuffed in some dried brush and 
two eggs. Soon the brush burst into 
flame. Some minutes later, with a 
showmanlike flourish, he extracted 
the eggs from the earth — hard- 
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cooked. The temperature, I learned, 
is 140 degrees at a depth of four 
inches; and at two feet it is 460 de- 
grees — hot enough to burn the 
handle off a shovel. | 

Next stop on our southern excur- 
sion was El Golfo, an arm of the sea . 
surrounded by cliffs of black lava 
which had run down to the water. 
and abruptly frozen in grotesque 
shapes. The sea was bordered with 
a beach of coal-black sand. Here 
was a sheltered, hospitable corner of 
hell—a sort of way station for 
minor sinners, and a fine place to 
eat a picnic lunch provided by the 
Parador. We sat on a ledge and ate- 
cheese sandwiches, drank beer, and 
threw black pebbles into the sea. 

Then, as if I had not seen enough 
of nature’s practical jokes, Crispin led 
me around a promontory to a land- 
locked lagoon at the foot of the cliffs. 
‘Lago verde,” he said. Yes, it was 
deep green. A marine plant does it, 
Crispin told me. But if he had said 
that it is dyed every night by little 
green devils out of Hieronymus Bosch, | 
I would not have been surprised. — 

My mood was a bit bleak. Along 
the way back to Arrecife, however, 
we again passed a few cultivated 
patches of land, which reminded me 
of the islanders’ indomitable spirit. 
A gentle fog was rolling in from the 
Atlantic, bringing life-giving mois- 
ture to the black cinder-topped 
fields. We made a last stop at a 
high, rocky headland overlooking 
the sea, where a single farmhouse 
stood shrouded in mist, one side 
windowless against the wind. As we 
climbed up the headland to peer 
over the edge at the water a hundred 
feet below, a little girl from the farm- 
house appeared out of the mist. She 
was about seven; her eyes were as 
big and brown as saucers of Seville 
lusterware; and she held a fistful of 
pink and yellow carnations, which 
she offered me with an angelic smile. 
I thanked her, reaching in my pocket 
for a coin, but Crispin shook his 
head. I found some caramelos in- 
stead; she took them and popped 
one gravely into her mouth. 

Flowers coaxed from cinders and 
shared with a stranger — this was 
my final impression of Lanzarote, an 
island that refuses to be damned, 
after all. As we left, the little girl 
waved with her palm toward her, 
Spanish-style, so it looked as if she 
was beckoning. She stood on the 
headland waving until we could no 
longer see her in the mist. 
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Albéniz and Granados: Spanish Piano 
Music 

José Iturbi, pianist; Angel 35628 and 
S-35628 (stereo) 

Although few performers have longer 
symbolized Spanish music than José 
Iturbi, there are elements of surprise 
and revelation, all pleasant, in this 
release. In the first place, Iturbi’s re- 
cordings have not been numerous in 
recent years; and in the second, their 
quality has been variable. This se- 
lection of pieces by Albéniz and 
Granados is a delight from start to 
finish, however, beginning with the 
imperious, incisive rhythms of the for- 
mer’s Asturias and proceeding to the 
gentler guitarlike chords of the lat- 
ter’s Spanish Dance No. 12 in A 
Minor. In between, such old friends 
as Albéniz’s Tango in D Major and 
Granados’ Andaluza turn up in bright 
and swirling pianistic colors. 


Kreisler: Praeludium and Allegro, Sici- 
lienne and Rigaudon, Caprice Viennois, 
Tambourin Chinois, and others 
Ruggiero Ricci, violin, and Brooks Smith, 
piano; Decca DL-710052 (stereo) and 
10052 

Of the several records labeled “A 
Tribute to Fritz Kreisler,” or some- 
thing similar, that have appeared 
since the great violinist’s death, this 
attains pre-eminence by reason of its 
frank lyricism and genial spirit. The 
fourteen selections are drawn from 
Kreisler’s more serious essays into 
composing, as well as from his salon 
pieces. They are very well played, 
and add up to a comfortable hour of 
listening. 


Orff: Antigonae 

Ferdinand Leitner conducting members of 
Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Bavarian Radio, with Inge 
Borkh, soprano; Gerhard Stolze and Ernst 


Haefliger, tenors; Carlos Alexander and 
Kim Borg, basses; and others; recording 
supervised by Carl Orff; Deutsche Gram- 
mophon 18717/9 and 138717/9 (stereo): 
three records 

Starting with Friedrich Hdlderlin’s 
translation into German of Sopho- 
cles, Carl Orff has composed an 
Antigonae that seems more Teutonic 
than Hellenistic. This ‘‘opera,”’ with 
its declaiming choruses and its 
chanting principals, is characterized 
by the same percussive rhythms that 
punctuate all of Orff’s music. As in 
many of his other works, they begin 
by being arresting and end by being 
numbing. In Antigonae arias are re- 
placed by rhythmic declamation, of- 
ten on a single reiterated note; sing- 
ing as such is a rare commodity on 
these six recorded sides. German is a 
language well suited to the kind of 
staccato speech Orff favors, and he 
gets more variety than one might ex- 
pect out of the cantillations and in- 
tonations in which his characters ex- 
press their thoughts and pursue their 
roles in the tragedy. The orchestra is 
a symphonic rhythm band, with six 
pianos, a large array of percussion, 
and only double basses in the strings; 
but for all that, the scoring is re- 
strained and subdued, with none of 
the gusto that marked Carmina Bur- 
ana, the work that made Orff’s repu- 
tation. Deutsche Grammophon has 
spared nothing in its presentation of 
this lengthy, difficult work: the per- 
formance, supervised personally by 
the 67-year-old composer, is as adept 
as it is authentic; the album itself, 
sturdy and handsome; the printed 
matter, lavish, with complete Ger- 
man and English texts. All the same, 
before Antigonae is finished, the six 
sides seem like sixty. 


Richard Strauss: Enoch Arden 

Glenn Gould, pianist, and Claude Rains, 
reader; Columbia MS-6341 (stereo) and 
M L-5741 

Of the many curious musical enter- 
prises involving the young Canadian 
pianist Glenn Gould, this is the 
strangest — a resuscitation of an 
1890 piano score by Richard Strauss 
designed to accompany a dramatic 
reading of Tennyson’s poem Enoch 
Arden — the story of the shipwrecked 
mariner who, given up for dead, re- 
turns home to find his wife happily 
remarried, and magnanimously de- 
cides to leave her in peace. Strauss’s 
score is slight, trite, and sentimental: 
rising to a series of feverish runs 
when Enoch peeks in on his bliss- 
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fully ignorant spouse, subsiding to 
heavy solemnity when he gives his 
dying blessing to his unseen children. 
If the record is to be enjoyed at all, 
it will be for Tennyson’s poem, some- 
what trimmed, which is read by 
Claude Rains not only with utmost 
seriousness but with absolute convic- 
tion. Sentimentality of this sort is 
out of fashion, and Tennyson along 
with it, but that deters neither Mr. 
Rains nor Mr. Gould. This listen- 
er’s tear ducts held out sternly until 
just before the end, but those of his 
wife broke down long before. 


Stravinsky: Concerto for Piano and 
Wind Orchestra 

Stravinsky: Pulcinella Suite 

Leonard Bernstein conducting New York 
Philharmonic with Seymour Lipkin, pian- 
ist; Columbia MS-6329 (stereo) and 
M L-5729 

Among the releases with which Co- 
lumbia is celebrating Igor Stravin- 
sky’s eightieth birthday (June 17, 
1962) is this coupling of two works 
dating from the early 1920s. His 
fame would be secure without either 
of them, but they fill brilliantly their 
minor niches in the Stravinsky canon. 
No other piece by Stravinsky offers 
more startling contrasts than this 
concerto, with its sudden alternations 
of solemn nobility and breezy flip- 
pancy; and the Pulcinella Suite — an 
updated, sporty version of music by 
Pergolesi — is a brash and brassy 
treat. Bernstein and Lipkin speak 
Stravinsky’s musical language flu- 
ently and elegantly. 


Spirituals 

Marian Anderson, contralto, and Franz 
Rupp, piano; RCA Victor LSC-2592 
(stereo) and LM-2592 

It is not ungallant to note that 
Marian Anderson is now sixty years 
old, since she calmly lists her birth 
date in the reference books as Febru- 
ary 17, 1902. In these nineteen new- 
ly recorded spirituals, one should not 
be surprised to find that her voice 
seems often frayed and sometimes 
unsteady. What is more important 
is that her artistry and resourceful- 
ness are unimpaired and that songs 
like “He’s Got the Whole World in 
His Hands,” “Oh; Didn’t It Rain,” 
and “Sometimes I Feel Like a Moth- 
erless Child? carry a conviction 
which no one else gives them. Per- 
haps the greatest delight of all is 
**Scandalize My Name,” an admoni- 
tion on backsliding that is sung with 
the utmost warmth and humor. 





ATLANTIC NONFICTION AWARD 


The Atlantic Nonfiction Prize of $5,000 has been awarded to Ralph 
McGill, Publisher of The Atlanta Constitution, for his stirring and 
compassionate book, THE SOUTH AND THE SOUTHERNER. 


It was McGill’s good fortune that he came of age at a time when his 
homeland was being shaken and changed; it was his courage that 
kept him speaking out in a bold voice, reminding other Southerners 
despite the vilification of the Ku Klux Klan and other extremist ele- 
ments that there was a better way of doing things and a stronger 
fabric of democracy than the South had yet accepted, and that now 
was the time to act. His chapters describing what the Depression taught 
the agrarian South, how the war opened the minds of Southern service- 
men overseas, and the common sense and strong feeling of resistance 
which followed Industry and Labor as they moved to industrialize 
the Southern cities — these are a humane recording of one of the most 


far-reaching and emotional crises in history. 


In the concluding chapters, “The Sacrifice of the Children,” “The 
Agony of the Church,” and “The Conscience of the South,” he makes 
his strong appeal to those who are still resisting the justice of the 
Supreme Court Decision. With quiet reason and compassion he points 
to the slow, persistent progress that we have been making as a people 


in race relations, a progress with which the South must keep pace. 


THE SOUTH AND THE SOUTHERNER is scheduled for publication in 


the early spring of 1963 under the Atlantic-Little, Brown imprint. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


I was totally unprepared for the beauty of Slo- 
venia, as indeed I was for so much of what hap- 
pened to me in Yugoslavia. As a visiting editor in 
search of foreign contributors, I first presented my 
credentials in Belgrade, the national capital, be- 
ginning with a reception at our embassy, where I 
was introduced to a number of Yugoslav writers 
and critics. Then, as the nature of my mission be- 
came better understood by the Yugoslavs, the 
Ministry of Information came to my aid. They 
stocked my room with noyels and with profusely 
illustrated art books in English translation; they 
set up for me the informal meetings I wanted in 
the world of art and education, and they made it 
clear that any Atlantic supplement which was to do 
justice to the country must include the writers and 
poets and painters of each of the six republics, 
small nations with vast cultural pride, which 
compose the state. This was to be a sensitive quest. 

From Belgrade I headed northwest overland 
across the vast, well-cultivated Serbian plain for 
Zagreb and my long-promised meeting with Miro- 
slav Krleza, the foremost Croatian novelist (had 
the Croatians the choice, they would have given 
him, not Andric, the Nobel Prize), and for my 
happy hours in the Zagreb studios and the beauti- 
ful century-old opera house. Then on to Ljubljana, 
which is the capital of Slovenia and of the graphic 
arts, and the seat of some of the most fascinating 
discoveries in Illyrian and Celtic archaeology. All 
this while, I had been patiently trundling about 
my fly rod in its metal tube, and at last my Slovene 
friends arranged that I should have the chance to 
use it. A fishing license was procured for me at 
the Hunter’s Club, and then they drove me up the 
valley that leads to Lake Bled and the foothills of 
the snowcapped Julian Alps—a landscape of 
timeless, breathtaking beauty with old castles or 
ruined country houses on the high points, cement 
pillboxes guarding every pass, and small shrines 
with fresh-cut flowers for the Partisans who had 
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met their deaths here as they drove back the Ital- 
ians and the Germans. 

Tony, my weather-beaten guide, spoke Slovene 
peppered with a few words common to all anglers. 
I had telephoned ahead that I hoped he could 
provide me with boots, and when he produced 
them, I knew I should be lucky if at least one of 
them was dry, for they were multicolored with 
patches. In our Mercedes-Benz taxi, the status 
car in Yugoslavia, we then proceeded to the three 
miles of pools which only a desperate American 
would think of fishing as early in April as this. 
The Sava Bohinjka is a strong, deep stream, wind- 
ing its way through the tiny alpine villages, 
through the deep woods and the sloping meadows 
with their Illyrian blue and banks of pink heather; 
a fine stream, and now in flood with the snow 
water pelting down from the heights in an opaque 
green current so cool that it had driven the trout to 
the sunny shallows on either side. I was right 
about those boots. The right one was dry, the 
left leaked like a sieve, so I tried to do my casting 
from the starboard with my left foot on a rock or 
root. It didn’t make much difference after the 
first ten minutes. My shin was so numb you could 
have hammered it without my feeling pain. 

Because of the high water I had brought along 
my wet flies, and Tony would have none of them. 
“Fish take any,” he said disparagingly, “Tony 
give you vino.” He watched patiently while I 
tried, and after twenty minutes with no follow, I 
thought I heard him murmuring, “Oh, Madonna! 
March Brown, March Brown.” 

“You got one?” I asked. He had, a March 
Brown dry; I put it on, and on the second cast a 
small trout in the shallows rose and took. 

“Madonna, Madonna,” said Tony. “Too 
small.” All the rest of that afternoon till the light 
fell we worked our way along the bank, Tony 
scouting for the ‘big feesh’” and I as patiently 
hooking the little ones. There is a twelve-inch 
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4 reasons | 
for the 
reader of 
fine fiction 
to rejoice 


In each of these four new works of fiction, you 
may find what we ourselves experienced when first 
reading them. Each will evoke that rarest of all : 
reading pleasures — the impact of a fresh talent which conbines 
imagination with the ability to make prose come alive on the 
printed page. 

For the reader of fine fiction, four books so endowed in one season 
is cause for special celebration. 








In his first novel, Mr. Kelley tells the story of how the people in 
a Southern town, both white and Negro, come to a curious crisis. 


Di ffi i t Archibald MacLeish comments: “American Negroes have been 
HAC ren myth-makers in tales and tunes from the beginning of their cul- 
) er ture, but here is a young Negro novelist who has used that mys- 

ru m me terious power in a new way: he has imagined, not a myth of time 


TOTER ETE OR gone, but a myth of time going — a myth for now. Many readers 
William Melvin Kelley i of novels will be glad, I think, to have met William Kelley at 
a peinimtinn the beginning of what promises to be an exciting career, and 

particularly glad to have met him in this book.” 


A DIFFERENT DRUMMER a novel by 
William Melvin Kelley $3.95 





Miss Sewell’s novel is about “the rational society into which the 
irrational keeps breaking in. This is one of the great fictional 
subjects of our times and her book is a fresh and original han- 
dling of it ... with the practiced perceptiveness of a poet and a 
certain quietness of reserve which is nonetheless able to flare into 
wit.”—Carlos Baker 


NOW BLESS THYSELF a novel by 
Elizabeth Sewell $3.95 





The Saucer of Larks is a collection of short stories by a young 
Irish writer whom you may have met in the pages of The New 
Yorker. The stories are set in Donegal; they are concerned with 
the universals of childhood, solitude and age; and they are an 
unforgettable introduction to, in the author’s words, “a gallery 
of real people — their private fears, their public feuds, their 
Gaelic individuality.” 


THE SAUCER OF LARKS stories of Ireland by 
Brian Friel $3.95 








A restless young wanderer, innocent yet knowing, leaves the 
South to encounter the violent, lonely, comic world and people 
of upper Broadway. “In every character the author creates, she 
reveals the diversity of the human heart. It is the splendid achieve- 
ment of a rare novel... If there is any hero, it is the human 
spirit.’"—Rollene W. Saal, New York Times Book Review 


THE BIBLE SALESMAN a novel by 
Alma Stone $3.95 


At all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY 


authors pictured above, from left to right, Elizabeth Sewell (photo Fred Stein), William Melvin Kelley (photo Bill Anderson), Brian Friel, Alima Stone, 
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limit on these streams, which were hard hit and 
hand-grenaded during the war. Just before dark 
Tony came up with a tiny white moth. ‘‘You 
catch big feesh this, Tony get vino.” I put it on; 
and then, seeing a good rise, we moved in its 
general direction, and the bit of white drifted in 
the widening ring. It was a good fish, as we saw 
when he turned and went down. Since I had no 
net, Tony, from the bank above me, kept shouting 
Slovene encouragement. With my dead left leg I 
moved into thinner water, and slowly, slowly 
worked the tiring Leviathan in. At that point the 
leader broke. ‘“‘Madonna, Madonna!’ groaned 
Tony. “No vino, no vino.” But he got it anyway. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND RUSSIA 


Mitovan Dyitas has played a commanding role 
in the liberation of Yugoslavia, first in the fighting 
against the Germans, in which he lost his father, 
two brothers, and two sisters, and then in the 
resistance to Soviet hegemony. The son of a 
Montenegrin farmer, born in 1911, Djilas was a 
bright spark at the University of Belgrade; and 
his first arrest came in 1937, when, as a young 
lawyer, he was sentenced to a three-year term for 
leading the demonstrations against the monarchy. 
While in prison he learned to speak and read 
Russian. His friendship with Tito began on his 
release, and it was Tito who sent him to Moscow 
in 1944 to plead with Stalin for arms and for a 
clearer recognition for the Communist Party in 
Yugoslavia. Twice again he led urgent missions to 
the Soviet Union, in 1945 over the question of 
Albania, and in early 1948 on the eve of the break 
between the Soviet and Yugoslav leaders. 

Djilas was one of Tito’s three closest confidants. 
He twice addressed the General Assembly of the 
United Nations protesting against the Soviet pres- 
sure on his country, and his articles and editorials 
on the subject were outspoken. In 1953 he was 
chosen president of the Federal People’s Assembly, 
and that was his highest rung. The following year, 
after repeated warnings, Tito removed him from 
office. Downgraded, stripped of his decorations, 
he was ultimately imprisoned in the same cell he 
had occupied in the 1930s. His book The New 
Class, written while he was in disgrace, was smug- 
gled out to publishers in the West, and its appear- 
ance, naturally, increased his sentence. He was 
actually in jail four years, and during this time 
began the writing of his autobiography. Paroled 
to what might be termed “‘house arrest,” he began 
the writing of a new work, CONVERSATIONS WITH 
STALIN (Harcourt, Brace & World, $3.95), and 
although it could have been no secret to the au- 
thorities, at the announcement of its publication 
Djilas for a third time was committed. 
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Conversations With Stalin is the most powerful and 
intimate attack on the Russian leader I have seen 
in print, and to American readers it may seem 
strange that a Yugoslav author following up the 
denigration begun by Khrushchev should land in 
jail. This book certainly gives the devil his due. It 
speaks admiringly of Stalin’s competence in his 
direction of the Red Army and of the promotions 
which he gave after the purges to the abler, 
younger officers loyal to him. It quotes Stalin as 
saying, “whoever occupies a territory also imposes 
on it his own social system. . . . If the Slavs keep 
united and maintain solidarity, no one in the fu- 
ture will be able to move a finger.” And he shows 
that Stalin foresaw better than any of his sub- 
ordinates the swiftness with which the Germans 
would recover industrially. 

What gets Djilas into trouble is his saying, ‘“’The 
more I delved into the Soviet reality, the more my 
doubts multiplied.” He is offended by the heavy 
drinking of the Russian leaders (“I don’t know 
what the devil is wrong with these Russians that 
they drink so much — plain decadence!’’). He 
naturally resents, as did Tito when he was in 
Moscow, the malicious taunts of Stalin aimed at 
the Yugoslav fighters. He was swift to perceive 
that Stalin distrusted the creation of revolutionary 
centers outside of Moscow, since they would im- 
peril the Russian leaders of world Communism. 
And he was profoundly shocked when a Red Army 
commander confided to him that not until Com- 
munism had triumphed in the whole world would 
wars acquire their ultimate bitterness — in short, 
that the sectarianism within could only lead to 
reckless destruction. At a time when the economy 
of Yugoslavia is in such precarious balance, when 
its exports to the West are threatened by the Com- 
mon Market, and when it may have to return to 
a sterner liaison with the Soviet Union, it is not 
convenient to have such things said. 


A NOVELIST AND A WEDDING 


DEARLY BELOVED (Harcourt, Brace & World, 
$3.95) is the first book we have had from ANNE 
Morrow LInbBERGH since her delicate collection 
of essays, Gift from the Sea. It is a short novel, seri- 
Ous in intent, about a house wedding uniting Sally 
McNiel and her conservative New England her- 
itage with Mark Gallatin, whose French affiia- 
tions might be a little more frisky. The mood is 
one of reverie. Under the spell of the familiar yet 
provocative pledges of the marriage service, the 
elders present review their own adventures in 
matrimony: wistfully, as in the case of Deborah, 
the bride’s mother, who has had security but too 
little real intimacy with her severe and angular 
John; skeptically, as with Uncle Don, the psy- 


chiatrist; philosophically, as with Grandfather 
Gardiner, who has known the harmony and 
growth of lifelong happiness; distractedly, as with 
Frances, the mother of the groom, who has lost her 
husband to alcohol and her lover because he would 
not face up to a divorce. These soliloquies extend 
to Great-aunt Harriet, the spinster, set and critical 
in her resignation; to Andre, the best man, from 
France, who can take a more detached view of the 
proceedings than any of the others; and to Chrissie, 
Sally’s roommate and bridesmaid, who recalls the 
boys they picked over and typed: ‘‘Sparklers, 
Twinklers, Worthies, and Lumps,” and who won- 
ders when her turn is coming and what it will be 
like. The best of the soliloquies are deft and 
searching, and I like particularly the self-revela- 
tion of the psychiatrist, the integrity of old Theo- 
dore, and the practicality of Beatrice, divorced 
and so much better set with her second husband. 
The bridal couple never speak for themselves, and 
this perhaps accounts for the letdown at the close, 
when the bubbles have evaporated from the 
champagne. 


In The Caine Mutiny and in Marjorie Morningstar, 
Herman WoOUK needed a large and a larger canvas 
to contain his stories, and in YOUNGBLOOD HAWKE 
(Doubleday, $7.95) he takes the largest of all. 
This huge, ungainly novel, so full of animal spirits 
and clever dialogue, follows the rise and fall of a 
compelling young Kentuckian who at the age of 
twenty-six stampedes New York with his first 
novel, Alms for Oblivion, written while he served in 
the Seabees, and who is determined to make his 
first million and the Nobel Prize before he is fifty- 
one. “Art? Hawke, as he is known back home in 
Hovey, Kentucky, has the power to write half 
through the night, and a sublime confidence, in- 
herited from his mother, in how to handle money. 
His battles with his publisher, Hollywood agents, 
and theatrical producers occasion a multitude of 
lively, if repetitious, scenes, and his financial en- 
trapment with his disingenuous friend, Scotty 
Hoag, like his physical entrapment with Frieda 
Winter, his mistress, are two of the main ropes 
that keep tugging us through the fine print. 

Tom Wolfe has, I suppose, served as the proto- 
type of Youngblood Hawke, and if you can trans- 
fer what you remember of Wolfe’s genius to what 
you are asked to believe of Mr. Wouk’s hero, the 
story may be plausible. I have found it easier to 
believe in Hawke’s financial manipulations than I 
do in his writing, just as I find it easier to believe in 
his zany mother and his exacting editor Jeanne 
than I do in the preposterous Frieda. In so many 
scenes there is a kind of insidious vulgarization, an 
exaggeration which makes the effect either more 
or less than the truth. 


Reader’s Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT 





WiLtiaAM FAULKNER’S gifts as a comic writer 
have not received proper notice. The experts on 
the vast saga of Yoknapatawpha have fixed our 
attention almost exclusively on the more somber 
image of Faulkner as the tragic novelist of the 
conquered South and its doomed families. Yet 
there are touches of humor and extraordinary 
comic episodes scattered throughout nearly all his 
writings, even in the most tragic and violent of the 
novels. ‘True, this humor is often purely grotesque, 
and usually it is blended with the desperate pathos 
of an individual’s struggle against fate. In the 
tense context of some of his novels the comic epi- 
sodes could have been missed; and even if they 
were noticed, the reader was not relaxed enough 
to laugh. 

There will be no missing the humor in THE 
REIVERS (Random House, $4.95), a boisterous and 
enchanting comedy from start to finish. Never has 
Mr. Faulkner been in a more mellow and genial 
mood, and never has he seemed to have so much 
fun in the sheer spinning of a yarn. The comedy 
here is no longer grotesque, or blended with tragi- 
comic alloy; it is the broad and earthy comedy of 
folk humor. Mr. Faulkner’s amazing ear for folk 
speech can wring every last drop of humor out of 
the sly turns of phrase of Negroes and whites alike. 
With The Reivers he secures his place among the 
really superior folk humorists in the American 
tradition. 

The title is derived from the archaic verb 
‘“‘reive’’ (reave): to take away by stealth or force; 
plunder. (The word is still heard in Scotland, 
and may even now be current among the old 
Scotch-Irish immigrants in Mr. Faulkner’s part 
of the country.) The thieves in this case are as 
improbable and delightful a trio as you can find 
in the world of books: Boon Hogganbeck, physi- 
cally a giant but mentally a child of nature; Ned, a 
shrewd and philosophical Negro; and the eleven- 
year-old Lucius Priest, who now, years later, is 
recounting the tale to his grandchildren. The 
year is 1905, and one of the first automobiles to 
appear in Jefferson, Mississippi, is a Winton Flyer 
owned by Lucius’ grandfather. Boon, the back- 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Reflections of EightyYears - 


By CORINNA LINDON SMITH. 
Intimate, perceptive reminis- 
cences by the daughter of the 
famous publisher, George Ha- 
ven Putnam. She includes 
charming stories of her friend- 
ships with such notables as 
Henry James, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Mark Twain, Frank 
Crowninshield, and many 
others. Illustrated. $5.95 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
IN YUCATAN 


By Jonn LLOYD STEPHENS. 
With engravings by FREDERICK 
CaTHERWOOD, Edited and with 
an introduction by VICTOR 
Wotrcanc Von Hacen. These 
volumes, first published more 
than a century ago, reveal the 
ancient wonders of the Maya 
Indian civilization as they ap- 
peared to the men who dis- 
covered and unearthed the 
monumental stone cities. Two 
volumes, boxed. $15.00 


EARTH: THE STUFF 
OF LIFE 


By Firman E. Bear. The au- 
thor explores the problems of 
conservation in the light of 
present day knowledge about 


both the needs of soil and the 


needs of man. $3.95 


Now at your bookstore 
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woodsman, falls in love with the ma- 
chine, learns to drive it, and serves 
the Priest family as chauffeur. When 
the elders go away for a few days, 
Boon and Lucius steal the car and 
head for Memphis. A short way out 
they discover Ned as a stowaway 
hiding under a tarpaulin on the floor 
in the back of the car. 

In 1905 the roads in northern 
Mississippi were no smooth modern 
highways. The efforts of the trio to 
get the car through mudhole, swamp, 
and ditch are a frantically comic la- 
bor of Hercules. But get through 
they do, for Boon is on his way to 
see his light-of-love, Corrie, in Miss 
Reba’s brothel in Memphis. Read- 
ers of Sanctuary will remember Miss 
Reba’s house as the scene of some of 
the most horrendous doings in all of 
Faulkner. But now all is changed 
and proper; everyone is on her best 
behavior lest the young Lucius be 
submitted to any bad influences. 
The ladies of joy have hearts of gold 
and the manners of duchesses; and 
Mr. Faulkner’s comedy, by now in 
high stride, makes all this believable. 

Disaster threatens when the stolen 
automobile disappears. Ned has 
traded it for a horse, reasoning that 
by racing the horse he can make 
enough money to buy back the car. 
If you cannot quite follow his devi- 
ous logic, never mind; neither can 
anyone in the book. Instead, they 
forget all about the car as they get 
caught up in the exciting prospect 
of a horse race. 

In the race itself Mr. Faulkner’s 
humor reaches a crescendo and be- 
comes pure carnival. In the midst of 
pandemonium Grandfather Priest 
suddenly reappears, and the three 
culprits, wiser but not much sadder, 
are led back home. In this new 
Faulknerian world even the doom of 
retribution has become mellow. Boon 
marries Corrie and names the first 
child Lucius Priest Hogganbeck; 
Ned has made a secret coup by bet- 
ting on the other horse; Lucius has 
had his first experience of the great 
world. Grandfather Priest tots up 
what the whole escapade has cost 
him: exactly four hundred and 
ninety-six dollars. Most readers will 
feel that it has been worth every 
cent. 


WEIGHT OF THE CITY” 


In New York’s subway system the 
A-train hurtles down the west side 
of Manhattan, passing through Har- 
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lem and Greenwich Village on its 
way to Brooklyn. For many the A- 
train, more than a mechanical means 
of locomotion, is a state of the soul. 
The A-train transports the Negroes 
who come down into the Village; it 
is also the train taken by whites to 
visit Harlem. Its route defines an 
axis of tension that runs through the 
heart of the metropolis. 

The A-train, as a symbol, encom- 
passes the lives and destinies of most 
of the characters in JAMES BALDWIN’S 
ANOTHER COUNTRY (Dial, $5.95), a 
powerful and disturbing novel by one 
of the most talented of our younger 
writers. The hero, a young Negro 
musician named Rufus Scott, com- 
mits suicide before the first third of 
the book is over, yet remains alive 
through the shadow he casts over all 
the other people during the rest of 
the story. He has had an affair with 
a white girl, Leona, and both are 
destroyed by it: she passes into a san- 
atorium, he into suicide. Love be- 
tween black and white seems im- 
possible. Mr. Baldwin’s materials 
are stark, relentless, unpleasant; but 
the writing has at times a Faulkner- 
ian surge of power and violence, and 
Rufus Scott comes alive as an ab- 
stract embodiment of revolt that 
calls to mind Joe Christmas in 
Faulkner’s Light in August. 

By contrast, the moments of real 
tenderness take place in France in 
the relationship of two young white 
men: Eric, an American, and Yves, 
a Frenchman. Though their love is 
unnatural by normal standards, it 
nevertheless has more compassion 
and humanity than any of the hetero- 
sexual affairs, where love is usually 
abstract sex and turns to hatred. 
Perhaps Mr. Baldwin’s imagination 
can be relaxed only when it is abroad 
and away from the racial tensions 
in an American metropolis. At the 
end Yves arrives in New York to 
rejoin Eric; the time is summer, and 
the hot tense atmosphere of the 
city begins to crowd in. One wonders 
whether this couple will be able to 
preserve the humanity of their re- 
lationship amid the driving pace of 
the New World. 

Despite its great power and verve, 
the novel drags when it deals with 
the white characters in Greenwich 
Village. These people are blank and 
boring, and their talk — ‘‘Man, like 
I say, this is really how it is!’ — is 


interminable and tedious. Mr. Bald- - 


win himself is bored by them and 
uses them only as fillers. He is in- 


we 


terested in Rufus and his revolt, 
and in Eric — searching, quizzical, 
self-divided but thoroughly human 
— and with these his writing comes 
alive. But more impressive than any 
individual character is the sense of 
the enormous and heavy pressure of 
the city itself, whose buildings seem 
ready to topple upon all the people 
walking in the streets below. 


LET GO, LET LIVE 


Parkie Roru’s first collection of 
stories, Goodbye, Columbus, showed a 
remarkable gift of sharp and incisive 
characterization. One’s only cavil 
was that sometimes the stories seemed 
to make their points too neatly, and 
one wondered whether his fine talent 
might not end by becoming too tight 
and stereotyped. Happily, in his 
second book and first novel, LETTING 
GO (Random House, $5.95), Mr. 
Roth has not fallen into this trap. 
He has really let himself go; the 
sharply observant qualities of his 
first book have been expanded and 
enriched; he has become more prob- 
ing, tentative, complex. 

The novel is mainly a searching 
and compassionate study of a trou- 
bled young couple against the dis- 
jointed background of life in a large 
urban university. Paul and Libby 
Herz begin their life together in ad- 
versity; he is Jewish, she Catholic, 
and her family breaks all ties with 
her when they hear of the marriage. 
Paul is not disowned, but for him, 
too, the marriage means a rupture 
with his religious past and his former 
friends in Brooklyn. Besides this 
curse of the mixed marriage, the 
young couple have to struggle against 
the grinding poverty that is usually 
inflicted on the lower echelons of the 
academic world. The family friend 
and benefactor is a young colleague, 
Gabe Wallach, who in most matters 
is a counterpoint to Paul. Gabe is 
rich, unburdened except by his own 
self-absorption, detached; Paul, the 
melancholy and rabbinical Jew, has 
a penchant for getting bogged down 
in troubles. Yet at the end it is Paul 
and Libby who have won through to 
some human solidity, while Gabe 
more than ever drifts along the mar- 
gins of life. 

Gabe begins as that classic figure 
from the novelist’s stock-in-trade, the 
detached spectator within the novel 
whose mind is a mirror in which the 
action is reflected. But Mr. Roth 
gets carried away with the observer, 


and he gives us in Gabe Wallach a | 


remarkable study in ambiguity. Gabe 
oscillates between detachment and 
the frantic effort to involve himself 
in the lives of others — an effort that 
sometimes seems to spring not so 
much from goodwill as from the de- 
sire to develop his own character. 

If there is any fault with this novel, 
it is that Mr. Roth is too lavish with 
his gifts. His talent for swift and con- 
cise characterization is such that he 
tends to bring minor characters un- 
necessarily into the foreground of the 
action. The result is that the book 
becomes too diffuse. In a few re- 
markable pages near the beginning 
he has given us Paul and Libby to the 
life; we know the kind of history they 
will have, and we hardly need the 
remorseless accumulation of detail 
with which Mr. Roth follows their 
fortunes. Complex as their person- 
alities are, their life together is too 
threadbare and starveling to carry 
the weight of a saga. 


WHAT PRICE RESPECTABILITY? 


Trying to explain why Milton in 
Paradise Lost made Lucifer more in- 
teresting than God, William Blake 
observed: ‘The poet is of the Devil’s 
party.” With suitable qualifications 
of rank and context, the remark 
seems perfectly appropriate to JOHN 
O'Hara. The first few pages of THE 
BIG LAUGH (Random House, $4.95) 
proceed in that sententious and heavy 
vein that has made some of his recent 
novels about respectable middle- 
class life so dull. But the dullness 
quickly disappears when the author 
goes to work on his hero, as low- 
down and soulless a heel as our old 
Pal Joey. The result is a pleasant 
revival of the real O’Hara: sharp, 
brutal, nasty — but at least not a 
bore. 

Though he is of good family, Hu- 
bert Ward has marked himself out 
as a delinquent since boyhood. Show- 
ing a decided aversion for any kind 
of more mundane work, he becomes 
stagestruck and blackmails a pro- 
ducer into giving him a part on 
Broadway. Hubert makes good and 
in no time at all becomes a star in 
Hollywood. 

But the heel meets his downfall 
when he encounters true love in the 
person of a well-bred young widow, 
Nina Stephens. He marries Nina 
and goes respectable. Since he is a 
movie star, Hubert cannot leave it at 


ordinary respectability: it must be- | 
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GUNS OF AUGUST 
THAT HAUNT JFK 


“At the end of Prime Minister Mac- 
millan’s recent visit here, President 
Kennedy gave him a copy of Barbara 
W. Tuchman’s The Guns of August, 
a brilliant new account of the out- 
break and the first month of World 
War I... a reminder to Presidents, 
Prime Ministers and generals of war’s 
treacheries and pitfalls....The Guns 
of August-would be an appropriate 
gift also the next time Mr. Kennedy 
meets Premier Khrushchev.” 

—Carroll Kilpatrick, Washington Post 


MACMILLAN $6.95 
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LOVE AND CONFLICT ON 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA... 


The new novel by John Knowles, 
author of A Separate Peace, brings 
this high praise from John Cournos, 
writing in the Philadelphia Bulletin: 
“Morning in Antibes is about to take 
place on my permanent shelf next to 
J. D. Salinger’s Franny and Zooey.” 


MACMILLAN $3.95 





He knew everyone who 
was anyone in A 
his time 


William’ 
Hazlitt, 


by Herschel Baker.’ 


Of his own work the master of Eng- 
lish prose said, “. . . there is no com- 
mon-place, nor a ‘line that licks the 
dust.” Here in a consummate study 
are the man, his writing, and the 
romantic figures of his day. Illus. 
A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK. $10.00 


WESTERN VIEWS 
OF ISLAM IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


by R. W. Southern. An eminent 
English scholar surveys Christian- 
ity’s reactions to the menace of the 
Moslem world from 700 to 1550, 
marking three phases — crusades, 
conversion, and coexistence. $4.00 
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The End of Imperial Rule in 
Africa in the Light of 


British Experience 


by MARGERY PERHAM 


The London Times has called Miss 
Perham “the principal authority 
in England on the all-important 
subject of Africa.” While she 
here discusses anti-colonialism, 
anti-imperialism and African na- 
tionalism as they have developed 
-out of the British experience, the 
lessons of that experience apply to 
the entire continent, and the con- 
sequences involve the United 
States and the world. 


$3.95 at betcer bookstores 
ALFRED -A+ KNOPF 
Publisher of Borzoi Books 
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-come his public legend. Unfortu- 


nately, as he builds his respectable 
mask, he becomes boring; and Nina, 
who feels herself cruelly deceived 
because she thought she was marry- 
ing a heel, leaves him. Her action 
seems entirely credible, for as Hu- 
bert gets more respectable, Mr. 
O’Hara begins to get dull. In the 
meantime, however, he has a field 
day raking up old memories of Hol- 
lywood in the early 1930s, an atmos- 
phere rank with backstairs conspiracy 
and fornication. 


DEEP SOUTH, DEEP TROUBLES 


ERSKINE CALDWELL, never a writer 
to let a prominent social cause go 
begging, has now trained his type- 
writer upon the problem of segrega- 
tion in the South. Lest Mr. Cald- 
well’s many admirers feel alarm that 
he has sold himself out to serious and 
solemnly purposeful fiction, they can 
rest assured that he wears his social 
indignation lightly in CLOSE TO HOME 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.95) 
and that though his wrath may be 
righteous, his manner is still easy- 
going. His Southern crackers have 
been tidied up a bit, but his story is 
spiced with enough randy touches to 
make us remember the old denizens 
of Tobacco Road. 

Native Hunnicutt, an oafish but 
likable animal, is no flaming fire- 
brand in the cause of social justice. 
He gets involved in the Negro prob- 
lem only after his wife, Maebelle, 
has found him in the arms of her 
young Negro maid, Josene. Mae- 
belle herself might have been more 
lenient if the day before, on their 
nuptial night, Native had been able 
to resist the call of the wild and had 
not gone off all night with the boys 
to hunt possum. A kindhearted man 
after he has had enough to eat, Na- 
tive befriends Josene. There is, 
predictably, a sadistic police officer 
who kills a Negro and who, in poetic 
justice, is found dead in a back 
alley. Eventually, Josene is paid to 
go live elsewhere and start a new 
life; and Native, now that the cold 
weather has come, sniffs at Mae- 
belle’s door like an old hound who 
wants to get next to that warm and 
crackling fire inside. 

Anyone who doubts Mr. Cald- 
well’s high moral purpose here has 
only to consider this incontrovertible 
evidence of integrity: he has made 
all the Negroes in this story fine 
and honorable people, superior in 
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every way to the whites who rule 
them. 
“COUNT NO MAN HAPPY .. .” 

The Declaration of Independence 
launched us as a nation dedicated, 
among other things, to the pursuit 
of happiness. To judge from recent 
books, the pursuer has not yet caught 
up with the pursued. We have in 
fact created a new literary genre of 
self-diagnosis that takes off from 
some variant of the query: But what 
is wrong with us Americans? While 
some diagnosticians have accused us 
of being pleasure-driven, over-afflu- 
ent consumers surfeited with honey, 
WALTER KERR, in THE DECLINE OF 
PLEASURE (Simon and_ Schuster, 
$5.00), advances the rather fresh 
thesis that one of our main troubles 
is that we have lost the simple art 
of enjoyment. Both diagnoses could 
be right; to the degree that we lose 
the capacity for simple pleasure we 
surround ourselves with mountains 
of odd commodities. 

Mr. Kerr is an altogether engag- 
ing essayist and a perceptive and 
sensible observer of the current scene. 
He does not write down to us from 
the cold height of some special dis- 
cipline, like psychoanalysis or soci- 
ology, to tell us what is wrong with 
us in a purely clinical manner. 
Rather, he writes as one of us, not 
the happy few but the unhappy many, 
who are not desperately, but vaguely 
discontented, and curious about the 
sources of our dissatisfaction. 

Yet one requirement of this genre 
seems to be that the author discover 
some special Revolution, as well as 
the culprits who perpetrated it, to ex- 
plain our present malaise. Mr. Kerr 
comes up with two very surprising 
culprits, the English philosophers 
Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart 
Mill, who created the heretical phi- 
losophy of utilitarianism, according 
to which a thing is good only if it is 
useful. Under their influence we 
have become utilitarian busybodies 
too frantic to enjoy ourselves. 

It is a neat thesis, but the trouble 
seems to have started earlier than 
Bentham or Mill; remember a poet 
Wordsworth who complained, “The 
world is too much with us. . . .” 


SAILOR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 


There is an old saying that if 
you have to ask how much a yacht 
costs, you cannot afford it. Lupwice 
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“My father made our living 
practicing law.” 


He was also a delightful, remark- 
able, and inconsistent man and the 
head of a family that in the early 
1900's kept up its prestige largely 
on its personality. 

The Way We Were is a subtle 
and humorous record of the emer- 
gence of the 20th century in a small 
town in the South. coming June 30 
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BEMELMANS hardly had time to stop | 


and ask the price; the French Rivi- 
era, at the height of the season, was 
so crowded that he had to buy a 
boat to solve his housing problem. 
Time and again, he was forced to 
mutter, “Oh, that damned boat; 
what it has cost me in anguish, time, 
money,’ but he could not bring 
himself to get rid of it. ON BOARD 
NOAH’S ARK (Viking, $5.00) is a de- 
lightful account of his adventures as 
a sea captain along the French and 
Italian Rivieras. Illustrated by the 
author with some of his best draw- 
ings and by reproductions in color of 
fourteen of his paintings, it is visually 
the most exciting book that Bemel- 
mans has yet done. 

Buying a yacht did not seem at 
first to get Mr. Bemelmans very far 
offshore. His first captain, a French- 
man, looked very nautical but had 
no liking for the sea. Whenever Mr. 
Bemelmans suggested sailing, the 
captain rolled his eye toward the 
horizon and saw a storm coming up, 
no matter how fine the weather 
looked. Mr. Bemelmans’ cruise re- 
mained only a dream. 

His next captain and mate, two 
Italians who arrived looking very 
shipshape, did get him out to sea, 
but there the author’s worries be- 
came worse. The trim pair went to 
seed, dunned the owner for money, 
and smelled continuously of drink. 
Alone on a small boat with two 
murderous-looking rufhans, Mr. Be- 
melmans began to fear for his life. 

Finally, he did get a satisfactory 
crew, two fine and honest young 
Italians, Toni and Ricco, who had 
just graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy but had never really sailed a 
boat before. Despite their inexperi- 
ence, they turned out to be a good 
crew, and Mr. Bemelmans was able 
to make his cruise. We would have 
been denied an exquisite little tale 
if he had not. 

But the text, charming as it is, is 
really illustrative of the pictures. 
Anyone who thinks of Mr. Bemel- 
mans as merely a cartoonist will 
discover from this book that he is in 
fact a first-rate draftsman and a fine 
painter. There are, of course, the 
usual saucy Bemelmans cartoons; 
but there are also a number of seri- 
ous drawings that catch the wonder- 
ful contours of boats and villages in 
the fold of a coastline; and the paint- 
ings are drenched with that fresh 
molten color that is the peculiar en- 
chantment of the Mediterranean. 
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Philip Roth 
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of Gabe Wal- 
lach, and of 
his sometimes 
comic, sometimes 
tragic efforts to meet the 
demands made on his love, 
his loyalty and his affection. 
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The Leopard won it in 
1959. In 1960 the cov- 
eted Italian Strega 
Award went to 


Y Carlo 
ris iCassola 


for his brilliant portrait of 
love and sacrifice 


BEBO’S GIRL 


: $4.50 PANTHEON 


Never before have the 
machinations of the 
Communist bureauc- 
racy been so dramati- 
cally examined 


Meeting 
at the Last 
Judgment 


A novel by 
Petru Dumitriu 


$4.50, now at your 
bookstore. PANTHEON 
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A surprise 
dividend to an 
irresistible 

autobiography 
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Osbert Sitwell’s 


TALES MY FATHER 
TAUGHT ME 


Sir Osbert Sitwell’s new book contin- 
ues the magnificent evocation of an 
extravagant, vanished era that de- 
lighted and amused readers of LEFT 
HAND, RIGHT HAND. Here are further 
adventures with Sir Osbert’s prepos- 
terous and endearing father, new 
glimpses of the irrepressible Sitwell 
butler, and of the unconventional 
friends and relations who flocked to 
the Sitwell family home, Renishaw, 
in Derbyshire. In short, here is Sir 
lm Osbert at his urbane, witty best. 

fic, Illustrated. $4.75 
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 feeland — 
smell the — 
fighting.” 
NL 
Herald Tribune 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


“A gift for writing about the ad- 
ventures of individuals in battle 
illuminates Mr. Marshall’s pages... 
superbly engrossing.” —N. Y. Times 
“A splendid book.”—The New Yorker 
“The work of our foremost military 
historian of World War II, a man who 
was there when it happened.” 
—Saturday Review Syndicate 


Preface by CARL Sanpsurc. Illus- 
Mm trated with maps and drawings. 
pees, ' $6.50 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Davip Jones’s book about his 
service with the Welsh Fusileers in 
World War I, IN PARENTHESIS (Chil- 
mark, $5.75), has at last been pub- 
lished here. It originally appeared 
in England in 1937, with the enthusi- 
astic support of T. S. Eliot, to whose 
poetry Mr. Jones appears mildly 
indebted. The book is extraordinary 
and quite unlike anything else that 
I can think of. Not really reminis- 
cence, certainly not a novel, it de- 
scribes the rifleman’s experience of 
trench warfare as a poet and artist 
recalled it twenty years later. Mr. 
Jones wrote Jn Parenthesis for the 
same reason that Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo wrote his history of the 
Cortes expedition: other men’s ac- 
counts of the business struck him as 
far from the facts. One can see why. 
Mr. Jones is perfectly well aware of 
the unpleasantness of being shot at 
and the difficulties of boiling water 
for tea in a December drizzle, but he 
saw the war, for all its horrors and 
absurdities, as a continuation of a 


heroic tradition. Possibly he was the 


last man, aside from generals, to do 
so. The book is full of war cries and 
trumpet calls from the shadowy 
depths of Welsh legend, and King 
Arthur is as real to the author as the 
Germans, and infinitely more impor- 
tant. 

War books (those of generals again 
excepted) tend to fall into two 
classes. They are written by Achilles, 
a rather embarrassing pitch when 
the long-suffering, direly doomed 
hero survives to tell about his own 
great deeds, or by Odysseus, who re- 
ports acidly that the affair was partly 
horrible, partly funny, and in any 
case, well over. Jn Parenthesis belongs 
to neither group. It is the work of 
Calchas and rings with a strange, 
oracular wisdom. 

FLANN O’BRIEN’S THE HARD LIFE 
(Pantheon, $3.50) is a comic Irish 
novel that derives its effect from an 


absolutely deadpan approach, for 
the narrator is a small boy who, for 
the better part of the time, has only 
the foggiest notion of what he is de- 
scribing. Young Finnbarr commands 
a glorious version of the English lan- 
guage combined with a totally im- 
partial view of adult actions. The 
two things produce remarkable re- 
sults. 

INTERCHANGE (Knopf, $2.95), a first 
novel by JUDITH SHATNOFF, is de- 
scribed by the publishers as comic. 
It is certainly witty, for Miss Shatnoff 
hones a razor-sharp phrase and can 
spoof the eccentricities of the fashion- 
able Salinger school with great skill, 
but if it is a joke, it is of the sick, sick, 
sick variety. Miss Shatnoffhas started 
with some stock figures — soulless 
businessmen, soulful female, intel- 
lectual lover — of the sort that infest 
recent fiction, and has turned them 
backward. The wife is a dolt, the 
intellectual is a fraud, the business- 
man suffers from exotic sensibilities. 
This notion is amusing up to a 
point, but the author has not de- 
veloped it beyond the initial reversal 
of characters. Interchange is clearly a 
satire, but of what, precisely, never 
is known, for the book stops before 
the author gets around to defining 
her target. The novel is neverthe- 
less interesting and an exceptionally 
promising work. 

KATHARINE M. Jones has edited 
an anthology, LADIES OF RICHMOND 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $6.00), composed of 
extracts from the letters and diaries 
of Richmond women during the 
Civil War. The literary talents of 
the ladies vary widely, but they 
manage to convey, under the skillful 
arrangement of Miss Jones, a vivid 
picture of life in the Confederate 
capital. 

BABETTE DeEutTscn’s revised PO- 
ETRY HANDBOOK (Funk & Wagnalls, 
$3.95) was designed primarily for 
verse writers, but it is worth the con- 
sideration of verse readers as well. 
Miss Deutsch explains clearly how 
various poetical devices work, which 
is not an easy thing to do in all cases, 
and illustrates them by examples 
chosen with what can best be de- 
scribed as brilliant practicality. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to effect changes of address. Please give 


old as well as new address, preferably supplying actual address label 
from your copy. Send all changes to THE ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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IT KEEPS 
A MOST UNUSUAL 
DIARY 


This intricate machine is used by Parke-Davis 
scientists to measure patterns of learning, strength 
of motives, and the effects of new drugs on these 
aspects of behavior. 

It is but one of many methods used in Parke-Davis 
research to discover new drugs that will act on the 
brain and other parts of the nervous system. 


Mental and nervous illnesses are hospitalizing 
more patients at any one time than all other causes 
combined. For this reason, Parke-Davis continues 
to assign more and more of its research capacities 
in the search for medicines useful in this field. 


We started such work many years ago. Our efforts 
played a key role in developing the most success- 
ful drug to control epilepsy. Millions of sufferers 
from this disease can now lead near-normal lives. 


But many more millions are afflicted by other 
serious nervous disorders still uncontrolled. The 
need for help is urgent. At Parke-Davis, special 
forces of scientists continue to devote their full 
energies toward the discovery of better medicines 
for these disturbed minds. 


Copyright 1962—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


PARKE- DAVIS. 





... PIONEERS IN BETTER MEDICINES 


a faster, 





= V E engineers set out several years ago to find 
simpler way of using electricity to put words on paper. 

They began their search by forgetting the past fifty years of 
typewriter design. 

The machine they developed is a new kind of typewriter, the 
IBM SELECTRIC. It has no type bars, no moving carriage. A metallic 
sphere no larger than a golf ball skims across the page, printing 
characters faster than the eye can see. To change type styles, you 


Found: anew way to put the alphabet on pap 


qa no 

merely slip one typing element off, click another into its place. 
The IBM engineers even found a way to make the typewriter jam- 
proof through a unique stroke storage system that remembers 
one character while another is being printed. 

Development of the SELECTRIC began with questions instead of 
preconceptions. Whether designing better typewriters or ad- 
vanced computer systems, IBM applies this same approach to help 
businessmen and scientists solve information-handling problems. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


17+ in AMERICA: + 


_ A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


Dr. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
D. W. BROGAN 
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BARBARA WARD — 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
ROBERT D. CROSS 
Msgr. PHILIP HUGHES 


Plus A Full Regular Issue 
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the man who installed it stayed for dinner 
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He lingered to watch a new Calorie Built-in perform ... so precisely, so 
easily. Then he became the honored guest, for helping to make it possible to 
cook so many better ways—with modern eas. You're invited to see what 
Caloric’s Ultramatic Built-ins can do. Meat thermometer cooks food for time 
required .. . then the Keep-Warm oven system automatically takes over to 
hold meals dinner-ready for hours. See lots more Ultramatic handiness from 
Caloric . . . now at dealers who carry the best. 


BETTER BECAUSE IT'S GAS 
.«+ BEST BECAUSE ITS 





Caloric Corporation, Topton, Pa, 


The tyranny of large numbers 


This is a close-up of the Bell Telephone network — just 
one among countless such arrays which, tied together, 
make up this nation-wide network. It happens to be one 
section of a new system for carrying many conversations 
over a single pair of wires. Each system contains thou- 
sands of interconnected components which must work 
perfectly — and work perfectly together. For the failure 
O@pny one component would nullify the function of all 
te others to which it is connected. 

This is what Bell System engineers mean when they 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 


talk about “the tyranny of large numbers.” How to a 
sure the reliability of the astronomical number of inte 
connected components that modern communicatio 
technology requires? 

The answer lies in teamwork. Western Electric peop 
work hand in hand with the Bell Laboratories enginee 
who develop telephone products and the lepho 
people who operate them. As manufactur t of th 
team, we share the responsibility for qu lepho 
service which is so dependent upon the reliable perforn 
ance of the products we make. 


We work best because we work together. 
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LYNNE LAWNER 


JOHN ANTHONY WEST 


ALASTAIR REID 
BENJAMIN WELLES 
JEAN MAYER 

THE YOUNG POETS 


EDWARD W. ROGERS 
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GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
OSCAR HANDLIN 
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1 YEAR $8.50 





De Gaulle and Kennedy: The Nuclear Debate 
The Confirmation Suit 
Ballade Against My Contemporaries — A POEM 


Automation and Joblessness: 
Is Retraining the Answer? 


Somewhat in the Greek Manner — A POEM 


What, Exactly, Do You Mean by “‘Cheese’’? 
A STORY 


The Syntax of Seasons — A POEM 
Salazar in Trouble 


Diets for the Aging 


Stripers on a Fly Rod 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA 


A Plea for ‘Tolerance 

Points of Abrasion 

Still Life With Orange — A POEM 

The Catholic Politician 

The American Church in the Church Universal 
Schools at the Crossroads 

The Church and the Modern City 

The Catholic Pioneers 

Catholic Charities 

The Song the Body Dreamed — A POEM 
The Church and the Public Conscience 
The Quest for Christian Unity 


ATLANTIC REPORTS 
ACCENT ON LIVING 
PLEASURES AND PLACES 
ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 


COVER DESIGN BY SOL LEVENSON 


2 YEARS $16.00 3 YEARS $23.00 
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This i issue is published in National and 
$9.00 a year elsewhere. 
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Never? Well, hardly ever. One excep- 
tion: the all-new Hillman Super Minx, the 
exceptional import car of 1962. 

Super Minx has the biggest, peppiest, 
most powerful engine, biggest brakes and 
heaviest-gauge steel of any economy im- 
port in the under-$2,000 range. Sweet, sleek 
and low, Super Minx has more head room, 
more leg room, and more elbow room than 





5 passengers need. Super, indeed! 

Try it out. Super Minx corners flat, is 
fleet, nimble and soft-riding as a cat on 
carpet. Want automatic transmission? You 
can get it in Super Minx and still get up to 
30 miles to the gallon. 

And as though this weren’t super enough, 
you get undercoating, windshield washers, 
vinyl upholstery, turn indicators, and an 
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impressive array of other luxury appo 
ments, all as standard equipment. 

Which is why the British call this Hilln 
Minx the Super Minx. It’s featured with | 
Hillman 1600 and Husky Station Wagon 
your Hillman Dealer’s now — with pric 
starting at $1599.* 


HILLMAN SUPER MIN 


East P.O.E. State & local taxes, delivery charges, if any, white walls optional, extra. Going abroad? Ask your Rootes dealer about our overseas delivery p 


A BETTER BUY BECAUSE 


IT'S BETTER BUILT BY RANTES MAKERS OF HILLMAN | 


SUNBEAM | SINGER | HUME 





O THE UNDISCERNING EYE these 

paintings—one by Picasso, the other by 
Vermeer—appear to be as unrelated as any 
two works of art could be. To the knowing 
eye, however, there are striking similarities 
between them, quite as obvious as their dif- 
ferences. In fact, the Picasso work, to quote 
from one of the portfolios in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum Seminars in Art, “is such a 
close parallel to the Vermeer that it might 
almost have been painted to demonstrate 
how the Vermeer could be translated into 
abstract terms.” 


Knowing what to look for when you stand 
before great works of art obviously adds 














The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


INVITES YOU TO Accert FOR TWO WEEKS’ EXAMINATION 


THE FIRST PORTFOLIO OF 


< ART SEMINARS 
IN THE HOME 


PUBLISHED AND ADMINISTERED BY THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


A BRIEF SYLLABUS... indicating 


WHAT IS A PAINTING? Gener- ABSTRACTION: The Painter 
al principles of art. Why artists and the World We Never See « 
choose to paint as they do. How to understand the extreme 


REALISM: The Painter and the °9°r" 


f, after “taking” the first lesson, you are 
lot impressed with the clarity and 


iriginality of the instruction, this first 
iortfolio may be returned and the trial 
ubscription ended at once. That is, the 
irst portfolio need be paid for only if it 
+ kept. In this event, the course will pro- 
eed as described on the opposite page. 





World Around Us œ» Visual, 
emotional, intellectual elements. 


EXPRESSIONISM: The Painter 
and the World He Creates » 
The modern “expressionist 
movement." Why certain paint- 
ers departed from realism. 


COMPOSITION: Pictures as 
Patterns * Functions of com- 
position: decorative, structural. 


COMPOSITION: Pictures as 
Structures * How perspective 
“opens up” space in three-di- 
mensional relationships. 
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these two paintings? 


immeasurably to your enjoyment; indeed, to be able to view paint- 
ings with understanding can be one of life’s most rewarding experi- 
ences. Yet it is surprising how many cultivated persons have cut 
themselves off from this rare form of pleasure. Visiting a museum, 
they see nothing beyond what the paintings are “about”—and fre- 
quently they are unsure even of that. 


Anyone who suffers from this sort of bafflement probably has 
never had the opportunity to take a good art appreciation course at a 
university or to attend a clarifying series of lectures at a museum. It 
was to remedy this situation that The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
developed its unusual program of assisted self-education in art. 


More than 200,000 families throughout the country have now sub- 
scribed to this remarkable program. The opportunity suggested be- 
low is made to acquaint you with the thorough nature of the course 


and particularly its unique method of learning by comparison. 


THE IDEA: a well-rounded and comprehensive 
course of lectures in the appreciation of art in which 
the whole family can participate separately or to- 
gether... . You learn by comparison among paint- 
ings, utilizing no fewer than 144 large full-color 
prints of great works. ... It is like being conducted 
through all the world’s museums by an experienced 
lecturer who makes clear the fundamental things 
to look for in whatever paintings you may ever see. 


ACH LESSON comes in the form of a portfolio, the core 
E of which is the lecture. But in each portfolio is a 
pocket containing twelve large full-color reproductions. 
These pictures are provided separately so that they can be 
compared side by side with one another, to clarify what- 
ever points the lecture aims to illuminate. They have a 
great advantage, however, over reproductions thrown 
upon a screen in a lecture hall: they can be studied 


the scope of the course 
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ART SEMINARS IN THE HOME, c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 





for as long as one wants, and can be referred to again and 
again. Another advantage is that members of a family can 
conveniently “take the course” either separately or simul- 
taneously—husband and wife, parent and teen-age child. 


HOW THE COURSE OPERATES - One can enroll in this 


program of twelve portfolios just as one would enroll in 
a semester course in art at a university—with one impor- 
tant difference: you may, if you wish, drop out of the 
program at any point without proceeding with the com- 
plete course. The portfolios are sent consecutively—one 
every thirty days—but you may, of course, proceed at 
whatever rate you choose. The price of each portfolio is 
$3.75 (plus a small charge for mailing expense). It should 
be noted that this cost includes the twelve separate full-color 
reproductions, mat size 91⁄"x121⁄", which come with each 
portfolio. In most retail stores each set of twelve would sell 
by itself, in comparable reproductions, for from $6 to $30. 
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COMPOSITION: Arrangement 
as Expression « Telling a story, 
expressing mood. 


TECHNIQUES: Fresco » Mural 
paintings of ancient Rome and 
China; revival of fresco paint- 
ing in this country. 


TECHNIQUES: Tempera and Oil 
* Effect of tempera in widening 
the expressive range of paint- 
ing. 


TECHNIQUES: Water Color, Pas- 
tel and Prints * Various types 
of prints: woodcuts, etchings, 
aqua tints, lithographs. 


THE ARTIST AS A SOCIAL 
CRITIC: How artists have ex- 
pressed their ideas and pro- 
tested against injustice. 


THE ARTIST AS A VISIONARY: 
Raw materials of the artist’s 
visions. 


$ 
7 





| es enroll me as a subscriber to Art SEMINARS IN THE Home and send 
me Portfolio No. 1: What Js a Painting? for a two-week trial examination. 
If at the end of that time I decide not to continue the course, | may return the 
portfolio, canceling the subscription. If I retain it, you will bill me $3.75 for it 
(plus a small charge for mailing expense) and for each of the remaining port- 
folios in the Seminars as it is received. I may cancel this subscription any time. 
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PLEASE NOTE: In Canada, the price of each portfolio is $4.25 (plus a small 
charge for mailing expense). 





The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Wisse the 1960 presidential campaign the 
central theme of candidate Kennedy was to “get 
America moving again.” This handy phrase was 
used to include both the military machine and the 
economy, as well as the national sense of self- 
confidence. That America has improved its mili- 
tary posture, both by the Kennedy buildup and 
the disappearance of what turned out to be a non- 
existent missile gap, is evident. That a sense of 
self-confidence has returned also is clear — a com- 
bination of accomplishments in space and a feeling 
that the President is doing a full-time job. But of 
all the Kennedy campaign promises, the one on 
which he has fallen down hardest is the pledge to 
do something about the sluggish economy and its 
exasperating low rate of growth. 


It is true that production, profits, and employ- 
ment have reached all-time highs. But everybody 
knows that the upturn from the 1960 recession 
began shortly after Kennedy took office and not 
as a result of anything he did. The Administration 
did spur it mildly last summer and fall. But, in 
fact, the President took such a conservative eco- 
nomic tack that the upswing has been only mod- 
erate and less than his own advisers had predicted. 
Furthermore, it was just sufficient to rob him of the 
power to gain from a reluctant Congress other 
measures he sought which might spur the economy 
to greater heights. 


Business and the President 


To the liberals who supported him, the President 
turned out to be a prisoner of such conventional 
wisdoms as the balanced budget. In short, he 
talked like a liberal, but he acted like a conserva- 
tive. He rejected the idea that a little inflation 
is good for a nation and made a fetish of his anti- 
inflation policy, so that the attempt to raise steel 
prices in April hit him with the force of a lightning 
bolt. His reaction was predictable. 





on the World Today 


But if the steel masters were blind in their 
anticipation of what the President might do in the 
wake of their move, so was the President blind as 
to the effect of what he did on the business com- 
munity as a whole. Some in the Capital feel that, 
basically, the trouble is a problem in communica- 
tions. Certainly the President’s “S.O.B.” crack, 
once it was immortalized in the pages of the New 
York Times, served as a catalyst to bring forth a 
wide reaction of business venom. The President’s 
cool attitude toward business audiences contrasted 
with his sense of warmth with labor audiences, too. 


Kennedy is not, of course, an Andrew Jackson, a 
Woodrow Wilson, an F.D.R., trying to reshape in 
fundamental ways the nature of the American 
system. At most, he is trying to bring up to date 
reforms initiated by the New Deal, in order to 
meet changed conditions. But it takes the perspec- 
tive of history, perhaps, to see this. And to a vast 
number of businessmen he is simply antibusiness 
—period. Being a Democratic President, he is 
guilty until he proves himself innocent, not the 
other way around. 


The President’s initial reaction, aside from 
anger, to the attacks from business was a sort of 
“What do they want? Why don’t they see what 
I’m trying to do for them?’ At one press confer- 
ence he listed the things he was trying to do for 
business, some of which, to his incredulity, busi- 
ness was resisting. Then, as the stock market 
tremors alarmed Washington, Kennedy was, iron- 
ically, driven to take a liberal step. 


The President announced that he will propose 
for enactment by the next Congress an across-the- 
board tax cut for corporations and individuals, 
retroactive to January 1. In other words, Ken- 
nedy had finally come around to the thesis of the 
chairman of his Council of Economic Advisers, 
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YOU'RE MAKING A BIG MISTAKE 
IF YOU'RE NOT DRINKING 





If you think higher proof means higher quality — 


that’s a mistake. 


If you think you have to pay more money to get a 
better gin — that’s a mistake. 


If you think the gin most Englishmen drink is more 
than 80 proof — that’s a mistake. 


You should know, to begin with, that America is practically 
the only civilized country in the world that drinks high-proof 
gin. The British, who perfected gin, know that gin has an 
ideal taste and flavor balance, and they prefer it at milder, 
smoother 80 proof. Here’s the whole story: 


80 PROOF GIN TASTES BETTER 

“Proof”? is no measure of quality. It’s a 
measure of alcohol content alone. (100 
proof means 50% alcohol.) Alcohol itself 
has no flavor. The pleasant taste of gin 
comes entirely from the herbs with which 
it’s distilled. 


The best test of gin is to drink it straight or 
on-the-rocks. You'll find 80 proof gin has 
the big taste advantage of 80 proof mild- 
ness — with the same full flavor of higher 
proof gins. 


80 PROOF GIN COSTS LESS 

Gins are taxed by the U.S. on their proof 
or alcohol content, only. The lower the 
proof — the lower the taxes, and the lower 
the cost to you. When you buy an im- 
ported label, you add the cost of shipping 
and duties. That pushes the price even 
higher, without giving you 80 proof quality. 


80 PROOF GIN MAKES BETTER MARTINIS 
It makes them extra dry, as you like them, 
but not extra strong. Twenty years ago, 
the 3-to-1 Martini was standard. Today, 
with the trend to dryer Martinis, they’re 
made 6,7, even 8-to-l. As a result the 
modern Martini has climbed from a 
smooth 76.5 proof to an overwhelming 84 
proof! Solution? Mix with 80 proof gin. It 
gives you the same full, dry gin flavor, but 
it returns the Martini to its original, more 
moderate proof. 


80 PROOF GIN MAKES BETTER TALL 
DRINKS 


When you mix a tall drink, like a collins or 
a gin 'n tonic, you dilute the strength of 
the gin “to taste.” You also mix for bal- 
ance of flavor. 80 proof gin will give you 
better balance. You don’t have to drown 
it to drink it. 





80 PROOF GIN! 


HOW TO MAKE DRY MARTINIS 
MAKE MORE SENSE 


Using Standard Using 
36 Proof 90 Proof 


Dry Vermouth Dry Gin (or Vodka) 


76.5 Proof 
81.0 Proof 
84.0 Proof 


3 — to — 1 (Traditional) 
5—to—1 (Dry) 
8 — to — 1 (Extra Dry) 


69.0 Proof 
72.6 Proof 
75.1 Proof 


(The “standard” proof for today’s bottled Martinis 
is a moderate 67.5 proof!) 


OLD MR. BOSTON IS THE FINEST GIN 
YOU CAN BUY 


It’s vacuum distilled at an unusually low 
temperature in special glass-lined stills. 
Only at such a low temperature, is it pos- 
sible to capture the most delicate essence 
of the herbs. This is one reason for Old 
Mr. Boston's flavor distinction. It is 
America’s first and largest-selling 80 
proof Dry Gin! Be sure to ask for Old Mr. 
Boston Dry Gin. 





SPECIAL OFFER! 





Ye Official DeLuxe 


Bartender’s Guide 


Lu now only $1.00 

OF od s . 
\ e ... by mail! 
4 % x innis 

Over 267 Dry Gin 
drinks! 750 tested 
ee _ recipes in all! 
—_— ; _ Special new Martini 
section, mixing hints, liquor dictionary, party 
planning guide, 160 pages, handsome red 
and gold embossed hard cover. Only $1.00 
each, postage paid. Wonderful for gifts. Order 
several! Write: MR. BOSTON DISTILLER INC., 
Dept. 8, 1010 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 





$ 
&/ “INTELLIGENCE IN THE PURCHASE... MODERATION IN THE ENJOYMENT” Aa flé Lhe 


80 PROOF GIN DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. MR. BOSTON DISTILLER INC., BOSTON, MASS, 


This killer isn’t dead yet 


DDT and vigilance have wiped out 
malaria in the U.S. But the job won’t be © 
finished until we’ve helped destroy every 








malaria-carrying mosquito on earth. 


The anopheles mosquito is 
the world’s worst economic 
crippler. It breeds in fertile 
areas, striking down millions of 
farmers and robbing the world 
yearly of billions of man days 
of productive labor. 

By 1952, the United States 
had conquered malaria. But 200 
to 300 million cases still sapped 
the strength of the rest of the 
world. We picked up our spray 
guns and joined over 100 other 
countries ina 
drive to eradicate 


every last hut in Asia, Africa, 
South America. Olin, a major 
world supplier of DDT, has been 
part of this all-out war, the re- 
sults of which have been startling. 
In India alone, malaria cases fell 
from 75 million to less than 
100,000, with almost no deaths. 
There’s still a lot of work to be 
done, but we’re getting there. 
When malaria has been wiped 
out once and for all, the world 
will be a more productive place. 
And we will all 

have learned a 


malaria com- heartening lesson 
pletely, by carry- azs IIR in international 
ing DDT into cooperation. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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Walter Heller, that the tax structure is sucking 
too much money from the public, and thereby is 
putting a brake on the economy. 


The Administration’s explanation of the stock 
market collapse was that investors had finally 
concluded Kennedy meant it when he said he 
would stop inflation; stock prices were far out of 
line, the ratio of prices to earnings was ridiculous, 
and a drop was therefore inevitable. But a big 
tax cut, one which will pump more money into the 
economic bloodstream, very probably will create a 
new upward price movement. It is argued that 
commodity prices should not rise because so much 
of the nation’s economic capacity is idle, that there 
is no chance of too much money chasing too few 
goods. There may be merit to this argument, but 
a lot of observers in the Capital think that the 
psychological pressures will all be for another in- 
flationary spurt. And, in fact, it is not business 
that gets hurt by inflation so much as the little 
fellow, to whom the Democratic Party likes to 
pledge its fealty. 


Just how much effect on the nation’s economic 
growth rate will be produced either by measures 
to be passed this summer by Congress or by the 
tax cut next year is a matter of conjecture. The 
probability is that there will be an effect on the 
plus side, though whether it will cut into unem- 
ployment to any considerable degree is more 
debatable. And whether a higher growth rate can 
be achieved without further inflation is doubtful, 
at best. 


The simple truth is that Americans, for all their 
research, really do not know very much about the 
working of their complex economy, and are still 
bound by many conventional ideas. And, indeed, 
in releasing the recent Republican congressional 
statement of principles for the 1962 election, the 
chairman, Representative Melvin Laird, had this 
to say: 


“This affirmation of our faith in a free competi- 
tive economy is in sharp contrast to the spend-and- 
spend, bigger-and-bigger government policies of 
the New Frontier. Those policies are putting into 
effect the philosophy expressed in The Affluent 
Society by the economic godfather of the New Fron- 
tier, John Kenneth Galbraith: ‘The Community is 
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affluent in privately produced goods. It is poor in 
public services. The obvious solution is to tax the 
former to provide the latter.’ ”’ 


The United States and the Common Market 


The great unknown factor in the problem of 
spurring the rate of America’s economic growth is 
the European Common Market and the U.S. 
relationship to it. The most hopeful view is that 
the spur of increased competition will do for many 
an American business what no amount of verbal 
prodding, or even tax relief, will do — force mod- 
ernization of everything from plant and equipment 
to salesmanship. Perhaps in the course of the 
decade ahead this will turn out to be good; but for 
the short haul, there are likely to be some un- 
pleasant bumps in some sectors of the economy. 


In truth, the United States seems to have passed 
a point of no return without knowing it, the point 
at which the easy sell of post-war years came to an 
end, the point at which the lazy way out for the 
businessman no longer produced ever-mounting 
profits, the point at which the technological revolu- 
tion had to be absorbed or the penalty was eco- 
nomic death. Both the debate of these past 
months, including the stock market gyrations, and 
the struggle to come to grips with the Common 
Market have had the beneficial result of forcing 
public as well as governmental attention on the 
problem of how to improve the economic system 
of the world’s major democratic nation. 


In all of this, the President has tried to strike a 
moderate pose in line with his general philosophy. 
It may turn out, however, that the very fierceness 
of the attacks upon him will be a turning point 
both in his own economic policy and in his rela- 
tionship with the business community. 


The right and the left 


The politicians have been busy trying to find a 
pattern in the flood of primary votes the past 
few months. But they have not had much luck. 
The results, in general, have been a mixed bag 
which offered few clues to the general election in 
November. Yet they offered enough encourage- 
ment to both parties to provoke a hot and heavy 
campaign this fall. 


The radical right, as anticipated, turned out to 
have more money and more noisemaking ability 
than votes. Still, it had more votes than moderates 
and liberals had hoped. In Texas, General Walker 
ran last in a six-man race for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination, but he still rolled up 
some 165,000 votes in the primary. In California, 
rightists opposing both former Vice President 
Nixon and GOP Senator Kuchel received hun- 
dreds of thousands of votes. But the anti-Nixon 
vote was considerably greater than the anti-Kuchel 
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Now, clean your entire home of dust and pollen...electronically 


New electronic air cleaner from 
Honeywell removes up to 
95%* of airborne dust and irritants 


Why just hate dust? Let Honeywell’s new elec- 
tronic air cleaner help you do something about it. 
It fits in the return air duct work of any forced 
air heating, ventilating or air conditioning sys- 
tem, removing up to 95% of airborne dust and 
other irritants passing through the system—from 
every room in your home. 


It catches millions of tiny particles that pass 
right through ordinary filters (the kind you prob- 
ably have). It’s these tiny particles—bits of 
smoke, grease and grime—that carry most of the 
soiling power to smudge furnishings, put a dingy 
haze over windows and mirrors. Nothing will re- 
move the bigger particles of dust that settle before 
they enter the system except your dust cloth, but 
these are easy to whisk away. It’s trapping these 
tiny, soiling particles which is important. 


Air cleaning has been proved practical for years 
in hospitals and other buildings where clean air is 
vital. Now the same benefits can be yours in a 
system of practical home-size and price. On 
a 3-year FHA loan, it costs as little as $14.38 a 
month, installed. 


What a wonderful difference it makes! Air pass- 
ing through the system will be freed of up to 99% 
of the pollen that aggravates allergiest—cleaned 
of tobacco smoke and odors, other irritants. 
Mirrors will stay sparkling—draperies fresh and 
clean—far longer than before. You’ll save on 
cleaning bills, too. You won’t throw away the 
dust cloth, but you’ll sure reduce dusting. 

If you don’t have a forced air system in your 
home, you can get cleaner air in single rooms with 
the Honeywell Portable. 


So why just hate dust? Do something about it, 
Send in the coupon now for more information. 


*As measured by the National Bureau of Standards Dust Spot Method. 


jElectronic air cleaning is a preventive measure, not a treatment. Be sure to consult your doctor. Ask him what it may do for you. 





Handsome panel in living area 
shows cleaner efficiency. Sig- 
nals when unit needs cleaning. 





Easily installed in new or 
existing homes, with little inter- 
ruption of heating or of cooling. 


New whole-house M Hanewwell Flectronie Air Cleaner 





Homer had a host of epithets for 
Odysseus: ingenious, artful, various, 
subtle, many-sided. The list could 
goonand on. All these adjectives suit 
his wandering hero, but it seems to 
us that none of them really sums 
iim up or explains why he was 
equal to everything he encountered 
—Sirens, Scylla, Cyclops, all. 


The real genius of Odysseus was 
his adaptability. He was always will- 
ing tochange his course of action if it 
seemed advisable to do so. It’s a 
quality that would have stood him 
in good stead if he had been an in- 
vestor, since investors, too, must al- 
ways consider changing circum- 
stances and act accordingly, seizing 
opportunities when they are offered. 


Of course, it’s only fair to say that 
Odysseus had Athena on his side, 
and the favor of the goddess of wis- 
dom was worth a good deal. Athena 
could have helped Odysseus im- 
measurably with her wisdom if he 
had been a share-owner, but un- 
fortunately he was born too early. 


If you're an investor or thinking 
of becoming one, take a leaf from 
Odysseus’s book. First, be adapt- 
able—willing to change your hold- 
ings when there is good reason to 
do so. And second, take advantage 
of any worthwhile help that’s 
offered. Let us be your Athena, if 
you will. You provide the cash and 
the adaptability, and we'll provide 
moral support and plenty of infor- 
mation to help you make the right 
investment decisions. Let us know 
whenever you're ready. 





IERRILL LYNCH, 
IERCE, 


ENNER & SMITH INC 
PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 





MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
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vote; yet Kuchel was an early target 
of the John Birchers and a protégé 
of their béte noire, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. 


There is a difference, of course, be- 
tween the Birchers and conserva- 
tives. But in Texas, Republican 
Jack Cox is likely in November to 
rack up a big vote against Demo- 
cratic moderate John Connally, who 
barely defeated a liberal in the pri- 
mary runoff. Hence, the measure of 
moderate versus conservative re- 
mains to be taken in Texas, as well 
as in California. 


One thing is evident, however, 
from the Republican primaries: good 
candidates have better chances in 
November. Take the case of two 
gubernatorial races where Republi- 
cans by all accounts are likely to win 
this fall — Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. In each state there is disen- 
chantment with incumbent Demo- 
cratic regimes. In Pennsylvania the 
GOP picked a modern, attractive 
candidate, incumbent Representa- 
tive William W. Scranton; in Mary- 
land, the GOP picked a former 
one-term, conservative, and ineffec- 
tive congressman, Frank Small. The 
odds are perhaps even for Scranton, 
but heavily against Small, despite a 
destructive Democratic primary fight 
and a weak governor, Millard Tawes, 
seeking re-election. 


There are signs, too, of voter re- 
bellion. It has shown up in a number 
of rejections of bond issues for various 
public works, including schools. It 
showed up in the Democratic pri- 
mary in Illinois, where Lars Daly, 
the perennial candidate, who cam- 
paigns in an Uncle Sam suit, re- 
ceived an amazing quarter-million 
votes against attractive Representa- 
tive Sidney Yates for senator. In a 
number of other cases, too, also- 
rans have received remarkably large 
votes. 


In the South, the Democratic 
primaries in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi showed that race baiting still 
pays off. But in Georgia, the Su- 
preme Court decision striking at 
rural-dominated state legislatures 
promises a political revolution; the 
question is how long it will be in 
coming. Other states, too, are being 
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affected by the court ruling, proba- 
bly the most important political 
event of 1962. 


Competing with Khrushchey 


A recent West German visitor to 
Washington explained the change in 
Soviet mood on Berlin, a change 
from insistence to one of “‘Let’s just 
keep on talking,” by saying that the 
Soviets do not want to face the show- 
down they have said would come 
once they signed a peace treaty with 
their East German puppets. Wash- 
ington officials think the reason runs 
deeper; they believe that Moscow is 
faced with a major crisis in the allo- 
cation of Communist resources. 


Increased food prices in the Soviet 
Union certainly bespeak one facet 
of this crisis. Agriculture is not pro- 
ducing enough; it needs machinery 
and fertilizer; it needs investment 
capital to finance those necessities; 
the only way to get the money and 
to handle the food shortage as well is 
to raise prices. If a Western nation 
did the same thing, Moscow surely 
would cry that this was a capitalist 
method of soaking the poor for the 
benefit of the rich. But Khrushchev 
defends it as good Communist prac- 
tice and calls for more sacrifices. 


The crisis goes even deeper than 
agriculture. There are many claim- 
ants for Soviet foreign aid, both 
within and without the Communist 
bloc. There is need for more and 
more investment funds to continue 
the priority for heavy industry. But 
above all, costs of defense and space 
exploration are chewing up an enor- 
mous portion of the Soviet gross 
national product. 


It is difficult to estimate, the ex- 
perts say, just what the Soviets are 
spending on what the United States 
would call “peaceful exploration of 
space.” Probably, they say, it is the 
equivalent of about $2 billion a year. 
But the years in which space explora- 
tion, such as the first sputniks in 
orbit, had a free ride on the military 
now seem to be over. It takes huge 
new investments to go to the moon. 
And far beyond the moon lie Mars 
and Venus. 


Khrushchev is caught in a di- 
lemma: he cannot make his twenty- 
year economic plan succeed without 
some relief from these nonproductive 
expenditures for the military and for 
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Decisive U.S. cavalry charge against an enemy battery in one of the 
first pitched battles of The Mexican War. (West Point Atlas, Vol. I} 


Published at $4752 
Yours for only 


The exciting official West Point 
story of every American war 





Ox MAY 9, 1846, at Resaca de la Palma (above), 2500 American 
troops drove 6000 Mexicans across the Rio Grande, in a deci- 
sive engagement of the Mexican War. How was this accomplished? 
If you could return to that historic battlefield with a leading mili- 
tary authority to guide you over it—you could relive the moments 
of command decision . . . understand each tactical problem as it 
arose ... perhaps even improve on the battle plan yourself. 

Hundreds of such thrilling experiences await you in the most 
remarkable work of its kind ever published: the massive, two-volume 
West Point Atlas of American Wars. 

Here is our complete battle history—from the French and Indian 
Wars to the Korean armistice of 1953. Every campaign, every major 
engagement, is accurately and vividly re-created in these two fas- 
cinating volumes, containing 564 three-and-four-color maps and 
over 250,000 words of lively descriptive text on facing pages. 

¥ A labor of many years by Col. Vincent J. Esposito and his asso- 
ciates at the U.S. Military Academy, these two handsomely bound 
and printed volumes, 11 x 14%” in size, regularly sell for $47.50. 
You may own them now for just $3.95—a saving of 90%—with a 
brief trial membership in The History Book Club. 

A unique service for readers who value their links with the eternal 
human drama, The History Book Club regularly offers its member- 
ship a wide choice of the most stimulating and informative works 
on history and world affairs—all at substantial savings. The many 
benefits and minimal obligations of joining under this no-risk offer 
are described in the coupon at the right. Return it today, to receive 
your $47.50 Atlas for only $3.95, with your first selection chosen 
from the list below. You will be billed for your selection at the 
reduced Club price, shown in darker type: 


% Two volumes, 11” high and 1412” wide 
X 564 three- and four-color maps 
% Over 250,000 words of text 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Connecticut 


Please send my West Point Atlas and my first membership selection 
(indicated below). Bill my $47.50 Atlas at just $3.95 and my selection 
at the reduced Club price, plus a small charge for postage and han- 
dling. I understand that I must be delighted, or I may return the 
books within 10 days and owe nothing. Otherwise, I agree to pur- 
chase 4 more books at reduced member’s prices during the next 12 
months. (These will be described in your monthly REVIEW, and 
I may reject any selection merely by returning a convenient form 
that is always provided.) Thereafter, with every fourth purchase, 
I will choose a valuable bonus book. 


FILL IN BOOK NUMBER 


MEMBERSHIP OPTIONAL ors 
SELECTION SELECTION 





263. GODS AND MEN: Origins of 371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY, by 
Western Culture, by Henry B. Parkes. Mark M. Boatner III. Invaluable for 
reg. $7.50/$5.95 reference, delightful browsing, 974 pgs., 

over 4000 entries. reg. $15.00/$8.95 


401. THE SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT, 369, SPANISH CIVIL WAR, by Hugh 


by Donald S. Zagoria. Startling new 
light on the growing rift in the Com- 
munist world, reg. $8.50/$6.95 


395. THE GREAT SIEGE, by Ernle 
‘Bradford. A dramatic account of the 
Turkish siege of Malta in the sixteenth 
century. reg. $6.50/$5.50 


Thomas, ‘First detailed, documented, 
objective history.”—W. L. Shirer. 720 
pages, illustrated. reg. $8.50/$6.50 


380. HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA, 
by Hubert Herring. Complete, up-to- 
date: the definitive work in this little- 
known field. reg. $10.75/$7.95 


Name 
Address 
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In Canada, same savings. Books shipped from Toronto duty free. Bonus AT-4891 
plan differs slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 








Who makes it 
this easy to shop 
for a new appliance? 


Brand Name appliance manufacturers! Each year, these re- 
liable firms use many types of media (magazine advertising 
is just one example) to keep you informed of the latest im- 
provements in television sets, transistor radios, washers, 
dryers and other appliances. 

Why? Because Brand Name appliance manufacturers have 
a basic conviction about their products. They believe in 
them. And they prove it by advertising in magazines, news- 
papers, on radio and television, car cards and outdoor. In 
brief: they give you all the facts to make it easier for you to 
choose a new appliance. 

Count on Brand Name companies. They’re leaders —in new 


products—new ideas—and quality (of course). They’re the au- 


thorities on style and fashion. Be sure to look closely at the ads 
in this magazine. You'll see what we mean. 


LOOK FOR 






CONFIDENCE 


MEMBER OF 


BRAND, 
NAMES 


FOUNDATION, INC, 


SATISFACTION 






BUY LEADERSHIP BRANDS 


Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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space; yet he cannot cut them except 
through some disarmament agree- 
ment with the West. But to get such 
an agreement, he must give up some 
of the secrecy he values so highly. 
Hence, he talks of cooperation in 
space and of disarmament, but he 
seems unwilling to go beyond the 
most minimal steps in space coopera- 
tion, and he will not allow even a 
minimal inspection in disarmament. 


And on the American side, now 
that a sense of self-confidence has 
been regained, the United States 
seems more inclined than ever to give 
Khrushchev all the peaceful com- 
petition he can take. The question 
is, how much can he take? 


Mood of the Capital 


A couple of years ago, when Sam 
Rayburn was still the Speaker of the 
House, a number of congressional 
wives tried to sell him on the idea of 
allowing members of Congress to 
take a normal summer vacation with 
their families. Rayburn said no; 
Congress should stick to its job until 
its business was done. The new 
Speaker, John McCormack, was no 
more cooperative, nor was the Sen- 
ate leadership. 


This is a campaign year, yet the 
leaders talk of staying on until Labor 
Day or later. Meanwhile, rival can- 
didates for congressional jobs are 
free to campaign back home, while 
congressmen up for re-election this 
year are limited to weekends, 


The chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, Senator Byrd of 
Virginia, is out of sorts with key 
Kennedy programs and does not run 
for re-election this fall. As a result, 
his snail’s pace is creating a pressure 
which he hopes will result in killing 
a lot of legislation he dislikes, once 
congressional tempers rise enough. 
A sample of what temper can do 
was the row over cutting off all aid 
to Communist nations. 


The President promised that in 
due course he would issue a priority 
list and let the other measures die. 
But, quite obviously, he would be 
foolish to do this before congressional 
tempers are close to the breaking 
point. It will be quite a trick to pick 
the right moment. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


New edition available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month Payment Plan 


You get all 24 volumes now. ..pay later! 


The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished —is the greatest in our almost 200- 
year publishing history. An enormous 
printing materially reduces our costs and 
under an unusual direct-from-the- 
publisher plan, we pass these savings on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low it is as easy as buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family — the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Contained in its pages is in- 
formation on every subject significant to 
mankind. It is equivalent to a library of 
1,000 books, bringing you the knowledge 
and authority of world-recognized lead- 
ers in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you'll 
find it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica — 
whether it is information on the rules of 
a sport, the background of a religion, how 
to build a brick arch in a fireplace, or the 









science of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises” 
information to you, with 23,500 magnifi- 
cent photographs, maps, and drawings. 
In every respect, Britannica is the largest 
and most complete reference set pub- 
lished in America, containing 27,919 
pages and over 39,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” and 


WHAT IS YOUR 
CONVERSATIONAL I. Q.? 


Almost everybody likes to talk, but some people 

can express themselves better than others. These people 
seem to know something about almost everything, and, 
regardless of the topic being discussed, they can contribute 
to the conversation. Naturally, they feel at ease 

in any group. But people are not born with this ability 

... they learn it. 


They learn it by cultivating an interest in current events 
and their causes. They read and study a variety of 
subjects, soak up information from newspapers, good 
magazines and books. They form their opinions carefully 
and can support what they say with authority. More 
than likely, Encyclopaedia Britannica holds a prominent 
place in their home, readily available for reference 
on any subject. Their efforts are rewarded with the respectful 
attention of others when they speak. 


This kind of conversational ability and social assurance 
is not difficult to acquire, especially with Encyclopaedia 
Britannica giving you complete, authoritative information on 
any topic. Whatever interests you... whatever subject is 
of current interest to your group... you will find it thoroughly 
and thoughtfully discussed in the pages of Britannica. 
For every adult, Encyclopaedia Britannica offers 
an invaluable aid to increased conversational ability and 
social assurance. 







Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where educa- 
tion is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon today, 
and we will send you... without cost or 
obligation .. . a copy of our beautiful, 
new booklet which contains an exciting 
preview of the latest edition of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Send no money. It’s 
yours, absolutely free! However, to avoid 
disappointment, mail the coupon today 
before it slips your mind. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
DEPT. 139-L 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


] 
Please send me, free and without obligation, your colorful Preview | 
Booklet which pictures and describes the latest edition of ENCYCLO- 

PAEDIA BRITANNICA—and complete information on how I may obtain | 
this magnificent set, direct from the publisher, on the Book a Month | 


(please print) 





Zone State 





i In Canada, write E. B. Ltd., Suite 417, 207 Queen’s Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario ie 
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The Atlantic Report , =a 


RS ata Australia and New Zealand 
are Britain’s most remote Commonwealth part- 
ners; in sentiment and tradition, they are the 
closest of all. Though critics of the crown may 
grow in number within the sound of Bow bells, 
their voices have raised few echoes in Gundagai or 
Taranaki. In character, outlook, and disposition, 
Australians and New Zealanders differ greatly 
from each other and from their British cousins. 
Both typically find Englishmen difficult to get 
along with. Yet in Australia and New Zealand 
the British Isles are still called “home.” British 
migrants get preference over all others, and trade 
with the mother country has come to be regarded 
as a patriotic duty and a right. 


“Australia sends her best to Britain,” is the 
slogan under which Australian goods are sold on 
the United Kingdom market. ‘This note of pride 
in filial responsibilities cheerfully accepted is re- 
flected practically in a wide range of primary 
industries which have grown up over the years in 
Australia and New Zealand, on the premise that 
the British market, with its umbrella of Common- 
wealth preferences and protective tariffs, will be 
there forever. 


When the European Common Market was es- 
tablished in 1957 and Britain first began to exhibit 
an interest in joining, neither Australia nor New 
Zealand was unduly alarmed. Whitehall’s assur- 
ances that it would join only if agriculture and 
agricultural trade were excluded satisfied both 
Canberra and Wellington that they had nothing to 
fear. Their markets for meat, fresh, dried, and 
canned fruits, and dairy produce would not be 
affected, it seemed, and wool was to enjoy free 
entry under the common external tariff. 


Little remains of this complacency today. Dun- 
can Sandys, British Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations, had the task of telling the 
Australian and New Zealand governments that 
Britain had re-examined its attitude toward the 
Market and that, inevitably, agricultural trade 
would be involved if Britain sought full member- 
ship. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


The sense of shock was equally great on both 
sides of the Tasman Sea. But, whereas the New 
Zealanders took comfort from Sandys’ assurances 
that Britain would do everything possible to pro- 
tect their interests, the more critical Australians 
demanded a seat at the conference table when the 
European Economic Community discusses issues 
bearing on their own interests. 


The threat to the Commonwealth 


The Australians accused Britain of a breach of 
faith. And, while agreeing that a united Europe 
could do much to preserve the peace, they also 
warned vigorously that it might be achieved only 
at the cost of a break in Commonwealth relations. 


“I see, and my colleagues see, great merit politi- 
cally in a European association,” said Prime Min- 
ister Robert G. Menzies, an articulate and bril- 
liant barrister with many close friends in White- 
hall. “We hardly need to be persuaded that it has 
great importance. But we simply record our view 
that this will lead to a loosening of Commonwealth 
relations. Mr. Sandys felt, and no doubt with 
great conviction, that none of this would affect the 
Commonwealth relationship. Well, we think it 
will.” 


For Britain the decision was Draconian. In 
view of its own economic difficulties, it was also 
urgent. On July 31, 1961, two weeks after Sandys 
had reported on his often heated and sometimes 
bitter discussions in Canberra, Prime Minister 
Macmillan announced that Britain had decided 
to apply for full membership in the Community 
“it satisfactory arrangements can be made to meet 
the special needs of the United Kingdom, the 
Commonwealth, and the European Free Trade 
Association.” 


In the ensuing months, however, it became 
apparent that Britain was in no position to dictate 
terms to the Community. ‘‘Our position is clear,” 
said Michel Debré, then the French Premier. 
“The European Common Market must be applied 
to agriculture. If not, there will be neither Com- 
mon Market nor Europe.” President de Gaulle 
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BELOW AND ON THE NEXT PAGE: CHECK THE BOOKS YOU INTENDED 
TO READ BUT FAILED TO ...THROUGH OVERSIGHT OR OVERBUSYNESS 
539. SHIP OF 
FOOLS by KATH- 
ERINE ANNE PORTER 
(Publisher’s retail price 
$6.50) 
467. THE MAKING 455. THE AGONY 523. THE GUNS OF 
OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE ECSTASY AUGUST DY BARBARA 
—1960 Py THEODORE H by irvine strone. (Publish- w. TUCHMAN. Ilustrated 
white. (Publisher's retail er's retail price $5.95) (Publisher's retail price 
price $6.95) $6.95) | 


IN A LIMITED TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION ... to 
demonstrate how membership in the Club 
can effectually keep you from missing 


521. MY LIFE ; 
particular books you want to read... . 


IN COURT h) 
roms nizer. (Pub 
lisher’s retail price 
$5.95) 


522. CITIZEN 


HEARST Dy 
Ww. A. SWANRERG. I] 
lustrated Publish 
er’s retail price 
$7.50) 

500. THE AGE 

OF REASON 
BEGINS by wili 
and ARIEL DURANT 
Illustrated Publ 


retail price $10) 


THE TRIAL: SIMPLY BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS 
WITHIN A YEAR AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH 
AVERAGE 20% BELOW PUBLISHERS’ RETAIL PRICES 








493. SIN - 
CLAIR LEWIS 
by MARK SCHORER 
Illustrated. (Publ i 
retail price $10) . : Postage 
Will be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


487. THE 

J SHORT STO- 
RIES OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 
(Publisher's retail 


price $6) > First Class Permit No. 419— Sec. 34.9, PL. &R. New York, N.Y. 


448. ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN: The Prairie 
Years AND The War Years 
by CARL SANDBURG. Onc-vol 
edition. (Publisher’s retail 
price $7.50) 
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Dre PURPOSE of this suggested trial 
y n . . 

bee. | membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 


as : 

(that you can really keep yourself from 
Pe > missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read, 


second, the advantages of the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend system, through 
Which members can regularly receive 
lm valuable library volumes—at a small 
| fraction of their price—simply by buying 
=) books they would buy anyway. The offer 
M described here really represents “ad- 
Mance” Book-Dividends earned by the 
») purchase of the three books you engage 
N r) to buy later. 

EE The three books you choose from 
| those pictured on these pages will be 
Ri sent to you immediately and you will be 
p tilled $1.00 for each volume (plus post- 
ii Tage and handling). For the additional 
UA “books you agree to buy you will pay, on 
© the average, 20% less than the publish- 
© ers retail prices (plus mailing expense). 
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m with every Selection—or alternate—I buy. Each certificate, together with a nominal 
sA sum—usually $1.00—can be redeemed for a Book-Dividend* which I may choose from 
K a wide variety always available. PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books 
! offered to members at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in earning 
p ‘Book-Dividend Certificates and in fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three 
+ Club choices. 
y tA small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 
| IND LA 
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MIss | (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
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Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually 
priecd?t slightly higher and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 
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Ne) QDEEASE enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send me the 
=) * three books whose numbers I have indicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00.t I 
» agree to purchase at least three additional monthly Selections—or alternates—during 
T the first year I am a member. The pricet will never be more than the publisher's 
M price, and frequently less. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
~ buying three Club choices (in addition to those included in this introductory offer). 
Æi After my third purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


For example, the members’ price for The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich (pub- 
lisher’s retail price $10), is only $5.95— 
a saving in this case of over 40%. 


You have a wide choice always 
—over 200 Selections and alternates will 
be made available to Club members dur- 
ing the year. 


If you continue after this trial 
membership you will receive, with 
every Club choice you buy, a Book- 
Dividend Certificate. Each certificate, 
together with a nominal sum—usually 
$1.00—can be redeemed for a valuable 
Book-Dividend which you may choose 
from a catalog of over a hundred fine 
library volumes whose publishers’ retail 
prices now average more than $7.00. 
Since the inauguration of the Book- 
Dividend system, $270,000,000 worth of 
books (retail value) has been received 
by members through this profit-shar- 
ing plan. 


io JOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., 345 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 14 
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537. THE LAST 
—} PLANTAGENETS 
by THOMAS B. COSTAIN 
Vol. IV of The Pageant 
of England. Maps. (Publ. 
retail price $5.75) 





498. LIVING 

FREE by joy 
ADAMSON, Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail 
price $5.95) 


t 
‘ 
‘e 
502. THE 
COMING 


FURY by BRUCE CAT- 
TON. Maps. (Publ. 
retail price $7.50) 


536. TWI- 

LIGHT OF 
HONOR Py AL DEW- 
LEN. (Publisher’s re- 
tail price $4.95) 


503.MILA 18 

by LEON URIS 
(Publisher’s retail 
price $4.95) 


485. INSIDE EUROPE 
TODAY by JOHN GUN- 
THER. 1962 revised edition 
(Publ. retail price $5.95) 
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Australia and New Zealand 


was equally explicit. “Britain must 
come to the Common Market, but 
without conditions,” he said. 


As Australia assessed the prospects, 
any safeguards negotiated for Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand- trade 
would be favors conceded rather 
than concessions won. ‘‘What Brit- 
ain may choose to regard as adequate 
safeguards are not likely to look 
nearly so adequate to us,” said John 
McEwen, Australia’s deputy prime 
minister and minister for trade, as 
he left Australia on an eleventh-hour 
mission to explain to Washington, 
London, Paris, and Bonn why Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were so 
seriously concerned. 


The dependence on exports 


Entire industries and communities 
have grown up in Australia and New 
Zealand around the cultivation and 
export of primary produce to Brit- 
ain. On the apple-growing island 
of Tasmania, for instance, only ap- 
ples rejected for export find their 
way into local shops. The rest are 
graded, packed, and shipped in re- 
frigerated holds to the London mar- 
ket 12,000 miles away. 


The great Australian outback, 
stretching from the Kimberleys in 
western Australia through the North- 
ern Territory to North Queensland, 
depends primarily on sale of beef 
cattle, sugar, and minerals to the 
British market. The crop harvested 
in the wheat fields of the southern 
plains is sold mostly in London. The 
irrigated valleys of the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee were developed and 
thrived on the assumption that Brit- 
ish housewives would always want 
their dried and canned fruits and fat 
lambs. 


Of Australia’s annual export trade 
of approximately $2 billion, Britain 
takes a quarter. New Zealand has 
even more at stake. More than half 
of its export trade of $846 million is 
with Britain, which takes 91 percent 
of its butter and 94 percent of its 
cheese, mutton, and lamb, its princi- 
pal exports. 


All Australian and New Zealand 
products have unrestricted right of 
entry into Britain. Most of them 
enter duty free, while competitors 


-<~ == — 


outside the Commonwealth usually 
pay duty. Since the Common Mar- 
ket proposes to remove all barriers 
and restrictions on trade between 
member countries and to establish a 
single common tariff for the whole 
group on imports from the outside 
world, Australia and New Zealand 
face the prospect not only of losing 
their preferred rights of entry into 
Britain but of encountering new 
tariff barriers. 


Crippling competition 

The Australian government, in 
particular, is unimpressed with Mac- 
millan’s contention that the greater 
prosperity flowing from the new 
European trading bloc will create an 
improved market for Australian and 
New Zealand products. Since the 
end of World War II Europe has 
been selling more and more manu- 
factured goods and buying fewer and 
fewer foodstuffs and raw materials. 


Its wheat imports have fallen by 
1,600,000 tons a year since 1939. It 
imports 700,000 tons less meat and 
200,000 tons less sugar. This has 
happened during a period when both 
population and prosperity were in- 
creasing, and it does not mean that 
Europeans are eating less. On the 
contrary, they are consuming more 
and more, but because of the incen- 
tives of high prices paid to home 
producers in Britain, Germany, 
France, and Italy, local production 
has expanded dramatically. 


Not only has the European mar- 
ket for imported food shrunk, but 
only a fraction of the world supply of 
major food commodities is now sold 
at the “world” market prices, which 
Australian and New Zealand farmers 
generally receive. Australian butter 
sells wholesale in London at the 
world price of $695 a ton, compared 
with the wholesale U.S. price of 
about $1360 and even higher prices 
in France. Similarly, the world price 
of sugar, which Australia gets for its 
British sales, applies to only about 12 
percent of total world production, 
while the bulk produced and con- 
sumed is marketed at much higher 
prices. 


This relationship between world 
prices and the prices at which most 


of the world’s production is sold al- | 


ready penalizes producers of the 
main food exports of Australia and 
New Zealand. Australia’s exports, 
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NOW EARN 


Wy 


CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 


COMPOUNDED OR PAID 
QUARTERLY 


ON YOUR SAVINGS 
AND DAILY 
EARNINGS TOO! 






Earnings on accounts are com 
pounded or paid quarterly. ..fund 
received or postmarked by the 10t 
of any month earn from the Ist, an 
after the 10th, from date of receipt | 
end of the quarter. In addition, a 
funds remaining for 6 months ¢ 
more earn to the date of wit? 
drawal. 

Safety of your account, personi 
or group, is insured up to $10,000 £ 
an agency of the U.S. Governmen 

Saving by mail is fast and eas 
with free two-way air postage ¢ 
all accounts assuring prompt ar 
personal attention. 


“The Considered Choice of Responsible Peopl 


METROPOLITAt 
SAVINGS 


& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Write today for information 
Metropolitan Savings & Loan Assoc., Dept. A 
804 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


[] Please airmail full information about 
Metropolitan Savings. 


C Please open my account $ enclos 
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Don't Promise What 
You Can't Deliver 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 














Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 






“I love a rooster,” Josh Bill- 
ings used to say, ‘‘for two 
things: the crow what’s in him, 
and the spur what’s on him to 
back up the crow.” 


For the past ten years these 
little columns have contained 
some fairly persistent crowing 
about the uniquely satisfying 
flavor of our old-fashioned sour- 
mash bourbon. 


But only if you have critically 

savored our famous OLD 

ITZGERALD can you really know 

if the “spur” in its flavor backs 
up my crow. 

One of our customers writes, 

—“When I have a social glass 

I don’t want a ‘panty waist’ 

whiskey, I enjoy the robust 

_ flavor of OLD FITZGERALD.” 


And it is true that, starting 
with our secret family recipe to 

_ the far-distant day of final aging, 
_ our bourbon is made solely for 
our friend and others like him 
_ who want to taste their whiskey. 


__ But there are those who don’t! 
If you are one who seeks the 
- “meek and mild,” our OLD 
_ FITZGERALD may be a bit too 
- vigorous for your taste. 


Yet this you’ll never know 
_ until you try. To you I recom- 
mend the open-mindedness of 
the old vaudevillian who, asked 
if he played the violin, invari- 
ably replied: “Don’t know, I’ve 
_ never tried”? 
It may well be that after your 
first bottle of OLD FITZGERALD 
the blandness of your present 
whiskey may be so pale on your 
palate that you will join an inner 
circle of Bourbon Elite who have 
made Old Fitz the final choice 
of their mature tastes. 


If you will make this honest 
test, then write and tell me if 
my “‘crow” has been too loud, or 
—if you find it so, not loud 
enough, —I will return the favor 
by sending you our patented 
“Proof-Selector” jigger which 
measures out the desired amount 
of flavor from your bottle of 
OLD FITZGERALD. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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Australia and New Zealand 


on the basis of 1953 commodity 
prices, would have produced an ex- 
port income last year of $3 billion 
instead of slightly more than $2 bil- 
lion. New Zealand’s export prices 
have fallen by about 10 percent 
since 1955, while in the same period 
import prices have risen by about 


5 percent. 


In both countries adverse trade 
balances have resulted, and only a 
continuing and, in the case of Aus- 


_ tralia, a strong inflow of foreign cap- 
| ital has enabled the two countries to 


bridge the gap between their earn- 
ings and their spending. 


As Wellington and Canberra see 
the situation, Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market promises to aggra- 
vate an already grave situation. The 
Community will establish over a pe- 
riod of years agreed selling prices for 
wheat, butter, and other primary 
products which will be sufficiently 
high to encourage production under 
European conditions. Asa full mem- 
ber of the Community, Britain will 
be obliged to grant duty-free entry 


| to its partners. And this, in turn, 


will mean that for all commodity 
exports, except wool, ores, and con- 
centrates, both Australia and New 
Zealand will face crippling competi- 
tion from subsidized and protected 
producers on the continent of Eu- 
rope. 


Bleak prospects 


Both countries expect to be badly 
hurt. Australia envisages the poten- 
tial loss of some $400 million in ex- 
port earnings and the collapse of in- 
dustries and communities which have 
been geared to and depend entirely 
on the British trade. New Zealand’s 
prospects are even gloomier if Brit- 
ain cannot live up to its assurances. 
It lacks the diversity of Australian 
exports, and more than $300 million 
of its own are in the most vulnerable 
commodities — meat, butter, and 
cheese. 


Although there is some recogni- 
tion in Australia of New Zealand’s 
special difficulties, adversity has not 
really brought the two Common- 
wealth members closer together. New 
Zealanders tend to regard Austral- 
ians as rather uncouth and slippery 
customers who are not above using 


sharp protective practices to keep 
New Zealand’s products out of 
Australian markets. 


The two countries have therefore 
tended to meet the Common Market 
challenge in their own separate and 
different ways. New Zealand con- 
tinues to set much store on the as- 
surances it has received from Britain. 
Australia, having blasted Britain for 
its action in walking out of the GATT 
cereals conference in Geneva early 
this year and for pursuing a cheap- 
food policy at the expense of its 
Commonwealth partners, places much 
greater emphasis on its direct ap- 
proach to the Six and on its own ur- 
gent prospecting in new markets. 


Australia sides with France 


Australia’s efforts have not been 
unsuccessful. McEwen received a 
warm and encouraging welcome 
when he told French ministers in 
Paris that he opposed any suggestion 
that Britain try to maintain its cheap- 
food buying policy with the Com- 
monwealth once it joined the Mar- 
ket. He strongly supported French 
proposals that producer countries 
should get adequate prices under 
world marketing arrangements. 


What Australia wants is a special, 
but temporary arrangement to pro- 
vide access to the British or Common 
Market for Australia’s traditional 
foodstuffs as a prelude to a general 
world marketing scheme designed to 
satisfy the export needs of Australia 
and other bulk commodity pro- 
ducers. To the French, the propo- 
sition is appealing. To the British, 
it is rank ingratitude. 


The notion of Australia’s siding 
with France in a move that, if suc- 
cessful, must embarrass Britain’s tra- 
ditional cheap-food policy would 
have been almost ludicrous only a 
year or two ago. Australia may not 
have liked Britain’s cheap prices, but 
dealing with Britain was more a 
tradition than a trade, and it recog- 
nized realistically that other markets 
were hard to find. 


United States policies of protec- 
tion prevented easy access into that 
rich market. Dumping of American 
agricultural surpluses was often hu- 
manitarian, but it rarely evoked 
much enthusiasm among Australian 
grain growers. And in most of the 
underdeveloped world, where im- 


ports of capital goods required for 
development programs took prior- 
ity, agricultural products such as 
New Zealand’s lamb, butter, and 
cheese and Australia’s fresh, dried, 
and canned fruits were classified as 
luxuries. 


Oriental trade 

In the past two or three years, 
however, Australia has greatly ex- 
panded its trade with Japan, and 
also with Communist China. While 
the United States continues its no- 
trade policy with Peiping, the pros- 
pects of substantial and continuing 
sales of Australian wheat over a 
period of many years are highly fa- 
vorable. It is with Japan, however, 
that Australia’s trading prospects 
are brightest. 


Australia’s own tariff system is 
rich in bargaining power. More 
than 30 percent of Australia’s im- 
ports of manufactured goods today 
come from Britain. If the prefer- 
ential system goes because of Brit- 
ain’s entry into the Common Mar- 
ket, Australia can retaliate immedi- 
ately by abolishing all margins in 
Britain’s favor on goods not pro- 
duced in Australia. 


Japan now has some of the means 
and much of the desire to replace 
Britain in the Australian market. 
It buys $274 million worth of Aus- 
tralian goods each year and sells in 
return only $115 million worth. 
Australia has huge reserves of both 
ferrous and nonferrous ores which 
Japan would willingly buy. With 
the rising Japanese standard of liv- 
ing, the trend away from the basic 
diet of rice and toward increased 
consumption of meat, sugar, and 
fruit is also continuing and suggests 
an expanding market for Australian 
foodstuffs. 


The opportunity to divert much 
of Australian trade to Japan cer- 
tainly exists. But the traditional 
trading relationships which have ex- 
isted for so long with Britain cannot 
be broken without hardship and bit- 
terness on both sides. In both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the senti- 
mental attachments to Britain are 
still so strong that public discussion 
of the changing political relationships 
within the Commonwealth is lim- 
ited and restrained. But, visibly and 
day by day, the ties with the mother 
country are weakening. 











The income from a Mutual Benefit Life insurance 
contract can be paid in such a way that your own 
security, and that of a loved one, is assured with- 
out worry. You can have an income payable to two 
people of any age which provides that if either should 
die the same income continues to the other for as 
long as he or she lives. This joint and survivorship 
income is a Mutual Benefit Life contract right. 
Sounds technical, but it’s very important and is 
further explained in ‘‘Seven Significant Benefits.” 
Write for it. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 
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A major work of literary criticism 


ALFRED 
KAZIN 


contemporaries 
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f Beez author of On Native Grounds is widely 
regarded as one of the most thoughtful and influ- 
ential critics of modern literature and society. In 
CONTEMPORARIES his penetrating discussion of the 
forces which have shaped our literature, individual 
studies of important writers from Melville to Salinger 
and Faulkner, and enlightening essays on Freud, 
modern American society, and the role of the literary 
critic unite to form a unique critical history of modern 


thought and writing. $7,50 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book ree saat 
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AT GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Flash shot or space shot — reliability 
that General Electric people strive 


So sure are we of the reliability of the new General 
Electric rhenium-filament flashbulbs that for any 
bulb that fails to fire in taking a flash shot, we’ll 
give you four flashbulbs free. 

At Cape Canaveral, the reliability of General 
Electric products is being put to the test in shots 
of another kind...space shots to put astronauts 
into orbit. From the launching of an “electronic 
astronaut” to the historic flights of John Glenn and 


Scott Carpenter, all Mercury-Atlas vehicles have 
been guided into orbit by General Electric’s radio- 
command guidance system... which performed 
successfully each time. At stake in each launching 
were the prestige of America and the hopes of the 
free world... and, in each manned flight, a human 
life. 

No matter how simple or complex a product may 
be, General Electric people always try to build into 


is a vital part of the value 
to build into every product 


it the reliability that customers need. In fact, reli- men and women of General Electric are putting the 
ability begins with intensive study of how custom- accent on value... value that starts in the hearts 
ers will use the product. Then, creative engineering, and minds of dedicated people. 

careful purchasing of materials and parts, exact- 

ing manufacture and inspection, torturous testing, 

even new methods of packaging and shipping, are Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


included in a total effort to assure reliability. 


Striving to build extra reliability into every prod- G z N E R A L A F LE C T R | C 


uct is only one of many ways in which the 250,000 
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Mas the desert bloom is again a preoccupa- 
tion instead of a cliché in Middle East countries. 
Arnold Toynbee, traveling through the states of 
the Fertile Crescent five years ago, wrote of a com- 
ing agricultural renaissance there. To him, this 
was the really revolutionary event of the times. 
It is so today. Water development and river 
management now have the highest domestic pri- 
orities in the Arab states and Israel. Two major 
dams have risen in Iraq and Syria. In Lebanon 
the Litani power and irrigation scheme, inter- 
rupted in 1958 by the civil war and by technical 
difficulties, is again under way. In Jordan a part 
of the flow of the Yarmuk, largest tributary of the 
Jordan River, has been channeled south of the 
Sea of Tiberias down the east side of the Jordan 
Valley, putting the first 9000 acres there on a com- 
mercial rather than subsistence-farming basis. 


In Egypt the Aswan Dam, a project which 
dwarfs all others in the area, is on the way to con- 
struction, with far-reaching changes already visible 
in the upper Nile Valley. In Israel a large share of 
this year’s budget is designated for the diversion of 
Jordan River water, via pump and pipeline, to 
irrigate the Negev Desert. 


The search for water 


Aside from these dramatic and expensive efforts, 
all of them undertaken within the last six years, 
a concentrated search is under way for new sources 
of water for domestic purposes and for irrigation. 
In the Middle East this summer, a corps of United 
Nations consultants and hydrologists is testing 
for ground water and surveying the economic po- 
tentialities of demineralizing seawater and brack- 
ish pool water. This survey owes its start to a 
$75,000 Ford Foundation grant to the UN De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs. Be- 
ginning with knowledge of desalination techniques 
already employed in such arid countries as Kuwait 
and Israel, experts will test the feasibility of ex- 
tending desalination to other arid zones in the 
cheapest possible way. Freezing and distillation 
are only two of several new approaches to con- 
version of seawater which are under study all the 
way from Morocco to the Persian Gulf. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Drilling for artesian sources of sweet water has 
until recently been spasmodic in Middle East 
deserts. Yet, a few dramatic successes offer hope. 
Some 40,000 acres of saline land near the Dead 
Sea in Jordan have been reclaimed for fruit and 
vegetable growing within the last ten years. Ini- 
tially a few Arab visionaries began the search for 
water near Jericho, digging by hand. When they 
struck water at 75 feet, pumps were obtained, and 
the watering of 2000 acres was made possible. 
The founder of this pioneer reclamation work, a 
retired Palestinian lawyer, Musa Bey Alami, 
proved that the salty soil around Jericho could be 
drained and made economically productive. To- 
day his Arab Development Society farm and agri- 
cultural school are surrounded by flourishing 
private orchards and vegetable gardens. Jericho 
has thus become a great oasis. 


In Saudi Arabia, of course, no one need dig by 
hand. Artesian wells now being drilled near the 
Red Sea coast may have as much importance as 
previous oil drilling has had for the country. In- 
ternational Bank advisers and FAO experts have 
encouraged the Saudi government to develop its 
water resources, with the eventual object of becom- 
ing self-sufficient in food. 


Flood control 


Iraq continues to spend much of its oil income 
for river basin work. The Derbendi Khan Dam, 
completed last April on the Diyala tributary of the 
Tigris, is 177 miles northeast of Baghdad. A quar- 
ter of a million farmers who cultivate some 22,000 
acres in the Diyala Basin are now secure from flood 
damage. Iraqi planners expect to bring 4000 
additional acres into cultivation in this basin and 
to settle landless peasants there. 


Further north, in Syria, in spite of chronic politi- 
cal turmoil, reclamation and dam building have 
continued. In the last ten years, 112,000 acres in 
the Ghab Valley have been drained. There the 
Rastan Dam on the Orontes, built by Bulgarian 
engineers, rises 200 feet. It makes possible the 
irrigation of 62,000 acres in the Ghab Valley and 
so provides new land for impoverished peasants. 


For Your Health’s Sake... 


Let Your Doctor Prescribe Your Medicine! 


Are you thoroughly confused these days by the con- 
flicting claims and the complicated kinds of health ad- 
vice you are reading and hearing in advertising and in 
the editorial columns of newspapers and magazines as 
well as on radio and television? 


If you aren’t confused by all this, either you are 
being very sensible and are ignoring a good deal of the 
advice, or you are doing much better than many medi- 
cal scientists who are finding it difficult to determine 
what is factual and what is fanciful. 


We are dairy farmers. Our business is selling milk 
and the wonderful family of foods made from milk. 
It surely is not surprising to you to know that we 
aren’t happy when people suggest, so often without 
any scientific evidence to back up what they are saying, 
that milk and milk products are not as healthful as 
most of us have grown up to believe they are. Nobody 
likes to be called a nasty name, of course. 


As food producers we have always felt a strong 
obligation to help finance the scientific research which 
seeks to determine what kind of foods and what com- 
bination of foods do the most to maintain good health 
in people of all ages. We have provided funds to sup- 
port scientific research in colleges, universities, and 
other research institutions. 


Whenever the scientists have reached agreement on 
ways in which our dairy products might be improved or 
offer more nutritive values to the public, we have co- 
operated. For example, vitamin D was added to milk 
when scientists determined this would be the easiest 
and best way to assure that children would have the 
combination of vitamin D and calcium which produces 
strong bones and good teeth. 


In more recent years we have offered milk in a va- 
riety of forms to meet the needs of different people 
for higher total nutritive values with fewer calories. 


We believe that food advertisers, including us, ought 
to present to consumers the facts about how a particu- 
lar food product fits into the well balanced diet recom- 
mended by nutrition scientists. No one food in itself is 
adequate for a balanced diet, and too often there is a 
tendency to over-state the case for any one product. 


We do not believe that food advertisers should as- 
sume the role of medical advisers to you and your 
family. We think, too, that the time has come for the 
mass media in this country to consider much more 
carefully the reporting of science and health news to 
avoid sensational approaches which mislead many peo- 
ple into making dietary changes that are not advisable. 
No newspaper or magazine column can prescribe suc- 
cessfully the correct medicine—or diet—for you and for 
each member of your family. 


It is quite important for us to remember that each 
human being is an individual. He or she is completely 
unlike any other human being, and most of us are 
happy for this! If doctors were to prescribe exactly 
the same kind of diet or medicine for all of us, obvious- 


ly, we would soon have little need for doctors and 
hospitals. 


Medical authorities agree that excess weight is not 
healthful for any of us, but any sound weight control 
plan is a lifetime program and must be tailored to the 
individual. You are much more likely to develop a 
successful weight control program if you work with 
your physician to develop a plan specifically for you. 


That is true of other health problems. You need the © 
aid of your family physician, or the specialist to whom 
he sends you, to diagnose your illnesses and to decide 
what treatment is best for you. Trying to build a 
health program on the basis of some of the excessive 
claims made in food and patent medicine advertising | 
is the modern version of falling for the line of the 
medicine man who provided entertainment for the vil- © 
lage population years ago. 

Jumping from one sensationalized bit of advice about 
health or diet in the news or feature columns of the 
mass media to the next day’s dose of perhaps conflict- 
ing advice is certainly not a very good health develop- — 
ment program either. You want to keep yourself 
informed about news in the science of human health, 
but it makes sense to rely upon your physician—the 
person who specializes in figuring out the best health 
program for you as an individual—to decide whether 
you should take pills or change your diet or change 
your way of living. You have learned to rely upon an 
expert garage mechanic to keep your automobile op- 
erating at peak efficiency. Don’t think so much less of © 
your own good health, and that of each member of 
your family, that you will make changes in your diet 
or take pills without sound medical advice. 


Hypochondria can become a serious illness. Anyone 
who follows some of the food and pill advertising these © 
days and some of the reporting of health news might 
easily come to the conclusion that Americans are be- 
coming neurotic about our health. In a nation that 
boasts the highest level of good health in human history 
and which has enjoyed a steadily increasing lifespan, 
it seems very ridiculous for so many people to be 
worrying overtime about health. 


For your own good health’s sake, we hope that you 
will agree with the overwhelming opinion of medical 
scientists that we ought to follow the plan of eating a 
well balanced diet and enjoy the food we eat. In addi- 
tion, seek regular medical and dietary advice, based on 
your individual needs, from your family physician, a 
man competent to help you because he specializes in 
helping you to enjoy life through maintenance of good 
health. 


american dairy association 
20 N. Wacker Drive 


"Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market Places of America” 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Every Time 
YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 
WRITE YOUR 


POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


If your town is large enough to require zoning, 
your Post Office must do extra work to deliver 
every letter and parcel that doesn’t show the 
correct postal zone number in the address. You 
can speed delivery of your own mail — and 
help cut Post Office costs — by including your 
correct zone number every time you write 
your address, so that people who write to you 
can address you correctly. Whether you write 
to this or any other magazine — to friends, 
relatives, or business associates — make it a 
rule to write your postal zone number every 
time you write your address. 


The Middle East 


Since the dam’s completion a year 
ago, distribution of land has made 
halting progress. Land reform comes 
hard in the only Arab country to 
have achieved agricultural mech- 


| anization through private land com- 





| ernment, 


panies. There is particular resistance 
to the provision in the land-reform 
decree of 1958 which required gov- 
ernment licenses for pumping from 
Syrian rivers. The basic intention of 
sharing water rights with new, small 
farmers threatened the customary 
pumping at will by large landhold- 
ers. No Syrian government strong 
enough to enforce this reform decree 
yet exists. 


Syria’s plan to develop the Eu- 
phrates depends on agreements with 
Turkey and Iraq, which share ri- 
parian rights on this international 
river. An agreement between Tur- 
key and Iraq, providing for coopera- 
tive planning for flood control on 
both the Tigris and Euphrates, was 
signed in 1946. Recently, Syria and 
Iraq have been negotiating a similar 
agreement. Help in financing and 
building a Euphrates dam is being 
sought from the West German gov- 
perhaps by way of bal- 
ancing Syria’s present dependence 
on technicians from the Eastern bloc. 


_ The proposed Euphrates dam would 
| irrigate 500,000 acres at a cost of 
| some $125 million. 


_ The opening of new land 


In Syria, as in Iraq, there is a 
lack of trained manpower and effec- 
tive administration to carry out and 
service the actual distribution of new 
lands. Until recently, 70 percent of 
the rural population was landless, 
while large owners held 45 percent 
of the irrigated and a third of the 
rain-fed land. For this reason, rural 
poverty remains a problem and a 
source of Syrian political unrest. 


In Egypt, water is the key to sur- 


| vival of a population of 27 million, 
_ dependent on 6 million acres of cul- 


tivation. The Aswan Dam, expected 
to add 2 million acres of irrigable 
land, cannot be finished before 1968. 
Reclamation on the sites of ancient 
desert bases and in coastal marshes 
has, therefore, a high priority. For 
example, some 229,000 acres have 
been reclaimed since 1959. The dis- 
tribution of land under Egypt’s 
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land-reform system continues as new 
acreage is opened up. Nevertheless, 
the race between hunger and pro- 
duction remains Egypt’s most com- 
pelling problem. 


Jordan’s search for water has been 
rewarded wherever pumping has 
been tried. Subterranean springs 
are being explored northeast of Am- 
man by a technical mission provided 
by the UN Special Fund. An In- 
ternational Bank credit of $2 million 
is financing an improved water sup- 
ply for the growing capital city of 
Amman. In 1960, a central water 
authority was created for all of Jor- 
dan. One of its jobs has been to 
re-establish ancient water systems 
dating back to Roman times. Amer- 
ican technical assistance has aided 
this effort. 


American aid to Jordan 


The largest American contribution 
to Jordan has been for construction 
of the East Ghor Canal. This canal 
diverts about 150 million cubic me- 
ters a year of Yarmuk River waters. 
Its purpose is to make commercial 
farming possible on the east bank of 
the Jordan Valley on some 17,000 
acres. Though small in area, this 
development promises to yield from 
the intensive cultivation possible in 
this region enough produce to make 
the entire project economically prof- 
itable. The Jordanian government, 
which has just received a develop- 
ment loan from Kuwait, hopes even- 
tually to interest Kuwait in further 
extensions of the Yarmuk plan, in- 
cluding dams on the upper Yarmuk, 
from which Syria would also benefit. 


The Yarmuk, like the Jordan, is 
an international river. It flows along 
the border between Syria and Jordan 
and drops through a volcanic rift to 
join the Jordan River four miles 
south of the Sea of Tiberias. Hence, 
it is the principal source of the Jor- 
dan’s flow in the Jordan Valley, 
which extends from Tiberias 65 miles 
to the Dead Sea. 


The decision in Washington to 
help Jordan utilize a portion “of Yar- 
muk waters for the East Ghor Canal 
came when hope of a TVA for the 
Jordan Valley Basin was abandoned. 
Up through 1957, it had been the 
American policy to promote a joint 
utilization of the Jordan system in 
the interest of all the riparian states 
involved. These are Syria, Jordan, 
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The fine ball pen with 
diamond dust in the tip 


Everything about this fine ball pen is a little bit better than it has to be. We add ground-up diamonds to the tip. Th 
ball floats in a stainless steel socket. = Such extra attention to detail makes this ball pen write just a shade bette 
than any ballpoint you’ve ever owned. Most people aren't fussy enough to discern such a subtle difference in qualit 
—but then we didn’t make the Parker International for “most people.” = The International in the picture is soli 
gold, and costs $75. You can settle for less and get the same pen in gold electroplate for $8.75. Other Internationa 
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On your next trip to New York, enjoy the 
thrifty pleasures of the Hotel Manhattan— 
New York's new ——ideally located in the 
heart of the theatre district. All 1400 rooms 
are air-conditioned with radio, television, and 
private bath. Within easy walking distance of 
Port Authority Bus Terminal and Madison 
Square Garden. Private subway entrance in 
basement is only one stop away from the 
Coliseum, just minutes from Pennsylvania 

and Grand Central Stations and the 
Yankee Stadium. Home of the fa- 
mous Playbill Restaurant. And 
so reasonable. 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
_ dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the US., 
The Journal is printed daily in eight 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-8 









































The Middle East 


Lebanon, and Israel. The prereq- 
uisite to such a development was not 
necessarily formal peace between the 
Arabs and Israel, but it was essential 
that each side should agree to in- 
ternational supervision of the dis- 
tribution of waters developed under 
international auspices. 


Agreement on technical aspects of 
a revised Johnston plan for the Jor- 
dan was reached in 1955 by an Arab 
technical committee of engineers, 
and apparently by the Israeli gov- 
ernment. But on political grounds 
the plan was rejected by both sides. 
To the Arabs, the advantages of 
water development at international 
expense, with the flow to be safe- 
guarded by an international water 
board or water master, were tempt- 
ing. Yet no Arab government felt 
strong enough to commit itself to 
a project which would enable Israel 
to expand its population. 


On Israel’s side, the plan meant 
relinquishing a historic goal of ob- 
taining water from northern sources, 
particularly the Litani in Lebanon; 
and it meant an intrusion by an 
international authority in Israeľs 
water policy. It required, for exam- 
ple, curtailing the Israeli proposal to 
take water from the Jordan south to 
the Negev for a future additional two 
million settlers expected to come to 
the Promised Land. 


Given these political handicaps, it 
is not surprising that a joint water 
plan had to be abandoned. In its 
place, the two states most dependent 
on Jordan water have moved ahead 
with separate developments. On 
the Jordan side, the question of how 
much of the Yarmuk may be di- 
verted to Jordan’s use without de- 
priving Israel of the normal rights of 
a downstream user has not yet been 
settled. So far, Jordan’s diversion is 
small. 


_Israel’s need for water 


The Israeli government project 


_ to pump water from the Sea of Tiber- 
| ias into a reservoir at Beit Natoufa 
_and pipe it 110 to 155 miles south to 


the undeveloped desert of the Negev 
is well under way. By the winter of 
1963, 180 million cubic meters yearly 


| of upper Jordan water from Tiberias 


will be in the pipeline now nearing 


completion. When completed, the 
line will transfer 330 million cubic 
meters a year out of Tiberias. 


The physical effect of this diver- 
sion will be to lower the level of 
Tiberias and to increase its salinity, 
since salt springs already exist in the 
southern end of the lake. Hence, the 
Jordan from Tiberias to the Dead 
Sea will become saline. By the fall 
of 1963, the diversion will take one 
half of the average annual flow of the 
Jordan below Tiberias. 


Israel’s need for water for even its 
present population of two million is 
serious. It is already exploiting 70 
percent of its available water re- 
sources. In the entire northwest area 
of the country, water is rationed 
and water tables are dropping. It is 
apparent that Israel cannot develop 
as its planners hope without access 
to the rivers of neighboring countries. 
Of necessity, existing water quotas 
set a limit to irrigation expansion. 
At this point they conflict with the 
policy of unlimited immigration, 
whereby the Israeli government 
hopes to accept additional Jewish 
immigrants and populate the Negev. 


The Arabs protest 


Arab reaction to the Israeli water 
project takes three forms. One is to 
protest on legal and moral grounds 
against the major diversion of an 
international stream out of its nor- 
mal watershed, the Jordan Valley. 
A second proposed protest takes the 
form of threats to dam up the princi- 
pal headwaters of the Jordan River, 
which originate in the hills of Leb- 
anon, Syria, and Jordan, thus letting 
it dry up. This proposal, urged by 
Lebanon, is not only impractical; it 
violates all water law relating to 
international rivers. Other Arab 
downstream users, such as Egypt, re- 
ject it for this reason. 


Finally, the Arabs threaten war 
over the Jordan. This time, the seri- 
ousness of the issue — the allocation 
of a vital water resource on which 
two desert countries depend for sur- 
vival — gives this threat an unusu- 
ally urgent sound. One real possibil- 
ity of preventing a water war in this 
area remains. This is the develop- 
ment of cheaper processes for the 
conversion of seawater. It is for this 
reason that so much energy and 
money are being spent on this scien- 
tific front in the Middle East today. 


LETTERS TO AND 


Strip mining 
SIR: 

May I disillusion Mr. Leonard 
Hammer of Queens Village, New 
York, who points to Ohio’s strip- 
mine law as “model”? in the June 
Atlantic Repartee. The Ohio law is 
better than most, but restoration of 
stripped lands is by no means ade- 
quate. Strip mining leaves com- 
munities destitute. Most acreage is 
owned by the coal companies, and 
there is no royalty basis of payment. 

Your article about strip mining 
by Harry M. Caudill was called 
“The Rape of the Appalachians” 
(April Atlantic). By coincidence, 
while I was working for a strip-mine 
law in Ohio, former governor Frank 
J. Lausche referred to strip-mine 
operations there as “The Rape of 
Harrison County.” 

Persons who have not seen a strip- 
mine area would be shocked if they 
visited one, 

MILTON RONSHEIM 

Editor and Publisher, The Cadiz Republican 

Cadiz, Ohio 


The casino’s advantage 
SIR: 

We enjoyed your article “A Prof 
Beats the Gamblers” (June Atlantic) 
by Edward O. Thorp, but the casinos 
really do have the ultimate advan- 
tage — they can, at any time, refuse 
to let you play. All of which proves 
the point that the public isn’t really 
intended to win. Q.E.D. 


Mrs. J. Neil Moses 
Morro Bay, Calif. 


Short stories 


SIR: 
I wish to thank you for the story 
“Game’s End” by Dolly Connelly in 


Atlantic 


FROM THE EDITOR 


the June Atlantic. I was born and 
raised ten miles west of the author’s 
area of operation. 

Her too-short story gave a more 
accurate picture of California then, 
and to a certain extent of many 
areas of California now, than the 
normal “Its so disgustingly vulgar” 
type of story usually found in your 
magazine. 


Mrs. Pace HAYDEN 
Sun Valley, Calif. 


Sir: 
It might interest William J. J. 
Gordon, author of “The Pures” 


(May Atlantic), to know — unless he 
objects too strongly to association 
with the ‘‘pures’’ — that from my 
reading experience he is almost alone 
in the company of Henry James and 
Webster’s Unabridged in the use of 
‘‘slope” as a verb meaning ‘“‘to go” or 
“to leave the scene.” 

One further comment on Mr. 
Gordon’s story: besides having 
laughed hilariously at the bath in the 
three washbasins, both for itself and 
as a setting for the applied-pure 
controversy carried to its logical 
(read “ridiculous’’) extreme, I feel 
that Professor Black’s suggestion for 
ultimate sophistication in the nuclear 
arms race should be reprinted alone 
and circulated nationally. After all, 
there seems to be no hope in serious 
protest; perhaps there is hope in 
satirical protest. 


Mrs. F. BLAIR SIMMONS 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir: 

May Ames Rowe Quentin long 
write for your publication! 

His short story “If I Lived 
Through It” in the April issue of the 
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Repartee 


Atlantic is the best I have read in 
your pages. Many of your stories are 
arty and leave one cold, but this was 
truly entertaining. So far as I am 
concerned, a story with the heart 
and humor of “If I Lived Through 
It” is real literature; I read it twice, 
something which I had not done in 
years to a piece of magazine fiction. I 
intend to keep it to read when I be- 
come particularly discouraged with 
the low caliber of much work on the 
market today. 


ALICE MOCKBEE 
Flint, Mich. 


Notes on the U. S. mails 


SIR: 

I am in almost total agreement 
with the article “Some Notes on the 
U.S. Mails,” by Charles W. Morton 
(June Atlantic). I say ‘“‘almost’’ be- 
cause my summing up of the “‘trou- 
ble’? Mr. Morton mentions in the 
last sentence would be: 

“The trouble, of course, is merely 
one of no concern for debit (to 
postage and taxpayers) or credit (for 
excessive expenses). As fast as postal 
rates are increased for additional 
revenue, that enormous new station 
wagon at one corner and that an- 
tique collection box on the other 
assure no additional revenue and 
more increases.” 


Mack H. SAUER 
Massillon, Ohi 


SIR: 

Charles W. Morton’s postal trou- 
bles are trifling compared with mine 
I have two names — Estelle Men. 
delsohn (professional) and Mrs. So. 
Nemkov (married). 

I’ve lived at the same address fo 
eight years. We do not have mail. 





boxes. Mail is sorted and delivered 
to our door by our elevator drivers, 
all of whom have been on the job 
from five to twenty-two years. 

Seven times in the past eighteen 
months the post office has returned 
to senders mail addressed to me in 
both my names. Several envelopes 
from McCall’s are part of this series. 
McCall’s sent me a check — it was 
returned to them twice marked 
“Unknown.” 

About the same time, a California 
friend who had visited me in New 
York had a letter she had addressed 
to me returned marked ‘“‘Unknown.” 

I walked over to our local post 
office with the evidence in hand. A 
few days later the local postmaster 
called to say: “Well, I’ve investi- 
gated your complaint. I admit that 
the post office goofed on the mail 
addressed to Mrs. Nemkov. But on 
the Mendelsohn mail, there is some- 
one in your building who must have 
a spite against you and is returning 
this mail.” 

This fantastic solution is canceled 
out by the fact that never has such 
a beautiful friendship existed as that 
between me and our elevator-men 
mail sorters. 

My husband has also been the vic- 
tim of post office ineptitude. He’s a 
professional violinist. Last year he 
gave a chamber music recital in 
Westchester which was sponsored by 
a commercial firm. When no check 
came from the firm, my husband 
paid the three other musicians out of 
his own pocket. Two weeks went by 
-—no: check. Then ‘their -cashiér 
called to say that their letter with the 
check had been returned to them 
three times marked ‘Unknown.’ 
Three seems to be our unlucky num- 
ber with the post office. 

My husband asked them to mail it 
once more. They did. Subsequently, 
we discovered that our diligent post 
office had delivered it this time to a 
previous tenant of our building, now 
living in another part of Manhattan. 
We learned this when the wife of the 
former tenant called to say she was 
holding a letter addressed to Sol 
Nemkov, “and it looks important, 
like a check or stock enclosed.” 

My husband beat it over there, 
only to be told by the lady: “My 
husband is a lawyer, and he says I 
should not hand any mail over to 
you; we don’t know who you are.” 
My husband mildly inquired why 
they were holding a letter obviously 
not for them. Only then did she 
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hand over the letter. Elapsed time 
between the sponsor’s sending the 
check out the first time and its receipt 
by my husband: six weeks. 

The maddening thing is that there 
is no redress for this rotten service. 


Mrs. SoL NEMKOV 
New York City 


Jukebox piracy 


SIR: 

The Juke Box Operating Industry 
has long suffered from accusations 
that it rides free from payment for 
the use of music, as in “Jukebox Pi- 
racy,” by Stanley Green (April At- 
lantic). These accusations almost al- 
ways are tied in with adjectivations 
of this industry as ‘“‘pirates,” ““hood- 


lums,” “underworld domination,” 
“syndicate.” 
While the accusations of ‘“‘free 


riding? and the unfair connotation 
of criminal control are untrue, the 
general public, which is unacquainted 
with the true facts, is inclined to 
accept this concept of the industry. 

What are these true facts? They 
are facts that are in the public record 
and available for substantiation. 

The playing of a musical composi- 
tion on a mechanical playing device 
which is activated by the insertion of 
a coin is specifically exempt from the 
payment of copyright fees. This ex- 
emption was placed in the Copyright 
Act of 1909. Some people claim that 
this exemption was placed in the act 
through ‘‘shortsightedness’? on the 
part of the lawmakers. They fail to 
state, however, that copyright soci- 
eties have introduced legislation in 
almost every Congress since 1936, 
seeking to void this exemption. No 
Congress has chosen to do so. Fur- 
ther, the Librarian of Congress, in 
making recommendations for the 
overall revision of the act, recom- 
mends that Congress consider the 
voidance of the “Juke Box exemp- 
tion”’ as a separate issue. 

These lawmakers recognized one 
principal fact — namely, the juke- 
box industry is not riding free. For 
while the Copyright Act provides 
jukebox exemption from public- 
performance fees, it does exact a 
mechanical royalty fee upon jukebox 
play. Proponents of “jukebox must 
pay” legislation artfully testify how 
little this fee amounts to per com- 
position. They carefully avoid men- 
tioning that this fee is four cents per 
record, and that the jukebox indus- 
try purchases over 200 million rec- 
ords per year. This mechanical 


royalty payment, made direct to 
songwriters and publishers, is greater 
than the royalties paid by other 
branches of the entertainment indus- 
try, with the exception of radio and 
television. 

The overexaggeration of the claims 
of jukebox-operator profit on ten 
cents per play on 5000 plays per 
record is typical of the irresponsible 
propaganda put out by anti-jukebox 
forces. The majority of jukeboxes 
in this country operate on five cents 
per play. Further, no one familiar 
with record life would ever claim 
that any record was capable of being 
played 5000 times. 

E. R. RATAJACK 


Music Operators of America, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIR: 

Mr. Ratajack’s “true facts’ as 
stated in his letter are neither true 
nor facts. The four-cent mechanical 
royalty he claims is paid by the 
jukebox industry is no more than the 
amount paid by anyone purchasing 
a record, whether it is to be played 
publicly for profit or privately for 
pleasure. This was specifically 
brought out in my article when I 
referred to the two-cent royalty per 
record pressing (four cents for both 
sides). No matter how often a song 
is played in a jukebox, the writers 
and their publisher still divide only 
the two cents among them. 

Moreover, it is a little surprising 
that Mr. Ratajack should bring up 
this matter at all. The jukebox 
owner actually escapes paying the 
mechanical royalty by selling his rec- 
ords secondhand to dealers after they 
have been used. At the customary 
selling price of ten cents a record, 
he is left with a six-cent profit over 
the four-cent royalty, not to mention 
the hundreds of dollars in profit 
he has already made on the jukebox 
plays. Thus, the true true fact is 
that the mechanical royalty is paid 
not by the jukebox owner but by the 
eventual record purchaser at the 
secondhand store. 


STANLEY GREEN 
New York City 


Correction 


We regret the erroneous reference in 
the June ATLANTIC to the famous Max 
Beerbohm cartoon of Queen Victoria 
disciplining her son Edward, the Prince 
of Wales. Our caption mistakenly re- 
ferred to Edward as Albert, the Prince 
Consort. — THE EDITORS 





Tree cavities need 
scientific care too... 


Treatment for the average tree cavity appears 
deceptively simple to the unscientific eye, cer- 
tainly less formidable than a cavity ina human 
tooth, yet the problem is fundamentally the 
same. To heal properly, it must be cleaned and 
protected against further decay and wound 
diseases. Expert technique is essential and the 
filling used must adhere properly, withstand 
the weathering of the elements and be suffi- 
ciently flexible to become part of the tree. 


There is no substitute for science. When you 
entrust your trees to Bartlett care, you enjoy 
the full assurance that they are in scientifi- 
cally-trained hands and protected by scientific 
techniques. You eliminate 
guesswork and costly mis- 
takes. Call your Bartlett rep- 
resentative today and let him 
show you how the Bartlett way 
—the scientific way—is the 
economical way. 
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DE GAULLE AND KENNEDY 


The Nuclear Debate 


spy RAYMOND ARON 


Raymonp Aron, who is professor of sociology at the Sorbonne, is the author of a score of works 


devoled to philosophy, politics, and sociology. His most recent book, PAIX ET GUERRE ENTRE LES 


nations, deals with the great theme of peace and war in the nuclear age. The article which follows 


is an amplification of a series which originally appeared in LE FIGARO, devoted to the controversy be- 


tween Washington and Paris over the independent French atomic strike force and the issues it raises. 


b EARLY May of this year, Joseph Alsop under- 
took to re-emphasize the deplorable state of 
Franco-American relations. If we are to believe 
Mr. Alsop, “the aggressor in this mad and distaste- 
ful contest is quite clearly General de Gaulle.” 
Now, it is possible that the French government 
was the first to initiate a policy of pinpricks, but 
my good friend Alsop seems not to realize that 
from the point of view of the Elysée Palace, Presi- 
dent Kennedy is the aggressor, just as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was the aggressor for the head of the 
Free French forces in the years of the war. 

Let us go back for a moment to the spring of 
1961, shortly after John F. Kennedy entered the 
White House. What was his first objective? It was 
to sign a treaty banning nuclear tests, which would 
have had the effect of closing the door to further 
admissions to the “atomic club.” The Geneva ne- 
gotiations which followed could only be interpreted 
by General de Gaulle as an attempt to paralyze 
the development of the French atomic program, 
on the pretext that they would simultaneously 
paralyze any similar effort on the part of Red 
China. 

I am personally familiar with the ideas of the 
President’s advisers, which can be summed up as 


follows: an unwritten Russian-American agree- 
ment to avoid war; a belief that as more nations 
become atomic powers, there is an ever-increasing 
danger of war begun by accident or misunder- 
standing; and a conviction that it is in the common 
interest of all the Atlantic powers to leave the 
monopoly of decisive weapons — or, if one prefers, 
the trigger finger — to the United States. 

The American experts are obsessed by a fear 
that a thermonuclear war — which they are con- 
vinced Khrushchev is as anxious to avoid as Ken- 
nedy is — might break out in spite of everything. 
To lessen this risk, they have sought to give Ameri- 
can strategy a maximum flexibility in order to 
make allowance for the multiplicity of intermedi- 
ate responses lying between the passivity of sur- 
render and the apocalypse of war, such as ripostes 
with conventional weapons, or with tactical atomic 
weapons, or with thermonuclear weapons not to 
be used on cities. 

This strategic doctrine is diametrically opposed 
to General de Gaulle’s, which aims at giving 
France a national strike force and a margin of 
autonomous maneuver. Even more, the freedom 
of action desired by General de Gaulle is precisely 
what the American analysts are above all anxious 
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to ward off, not because they are anti-French but 
because a single overall command seems to them 
indispensable to the Atlantic alliance in the 
thermonuclear age. . 

The clash between these two conceptions was 
inevitable, and it is my fear that General de Gaulle 
has come to consider the technical arguments in- 
voked as a mere camouflage or justification for a 
pre-established policy aimed at retaining exclusive 
control and impeding the return of France to true 
status as a world power. 

More than a year and a half ago, I had several 
long talks with President Kennedy’s advisers, and 
I warned them at the time against the practical 
consequences of their theories. I knew that the 
French government would refuse to have anything 
to do with the Geneva negotiations or with any 
eventual agreement for banning atomic tests, and 
I was convinced that the maintenance of the ex- 
isting situation, based on an Anglo-American co- 
operation in the atomic field which excludes 
France, would be greeted in Paris as a sign of per- 
sistent hostility. 

This is not to say that General de Gaulle was 
subsequently blameless in launching a kind of 
guerrilla war. This strategy was to be expected 
from his style of action as developed during World 
War II. Still, it is equally true that the Kennedy 
Administration, like the preceding Eisenhower 
Administration, has refused to face up to a major 
truth: that neither General de Gaulle nor any 
other French leader can admit the official Wash- 
ington thesis according to which the dissemination 
of atomic weapons becomes dangerous when these 
weapons cross the Channel, but not when they 
cross the Atlantic. Many Frenchmen are dubious 
about the eventual efficacy of an independent 
“striking force’ based on Mirage IV bombers; 
they are nonetheless unprepared to put up with a 
discrimination between Great Britain and France, 
Britain being thought worthy, and France un- 
worthy, of receiving atomic aid. 

President Kennedy’s answer to this has been to 
argue that he could not refuse atomic aid to the 
Federal Republic of Germany if he were to accord 
it to France. I have heard this argument put a 
score of times, but its mere repetition does not en- 
hance its validity. West Germany, by the terms of 
the Paris agreements of October, 1954, freely re- 
nounced all claim to the manufacture of atomic 
weapons. Why should the policy makers in Wash- 
ington assume in advance that at some future date 
the West German government will try to renege 
on this commitment? Furthermore, the Bonn re- 
public lacks the vast space needed for carrying on 
nuclear tests. Hemmed in between the Soviet em- 
pire and France, the Federal Republic can only 
arm itself atomically with the aid of France. If 
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anything, however, the present American policy 
will have the ironic result of hastening the even- 
tuality of that Franco-German atomic force which 
it is most seeking to avoid. 

Nor is this all. President Kennedy has been try- 
ing to ease Great Britain into the Common Mar- 
ket. From the Gaullist point of view, this looks 
like an attempt to keep any European community 
from wielding any degree of independence vis-a-vis 
the United States, England being determined, in 
De Gaulle’s eyes, to remain hitched to the chariot 
of Uncle Sam. At the same time, Britain has been 
acting as though it could maintain its special re- 
lationship with Washington while sharing in the 
advantages of membership in the Common Mar- 
ket. (Although the Common Market can get along 
without this new member, the British pound ster- 
ling is in strong need of Continental financial 
support.) 

It looks as though, ever since 1940, the Ameri- 
cans and the British, while according General de 
Gaulle an intermittent admiration, have con- 
fronted him with a steadfast incomprehension. At 
present they are working together to impose on 
him irksome solutions and to deny him longed- 
for satisfactions. They then go on, in perfectly 
good faith, and accuse him of being the aggressor. 
Does General de Gaulle believe in their good 
faith? I don’t know; but so long as no concession 
is made to him on matters close to his heart, no one 
in Washington or in London should harbor any 
illusions about the immediate future. 


THE WASHINGTON VIEW 


When Kennedy entered the White House, he 
was genuinely anxious to improve relations with 
France, and particularly to establish with De 
Gaulle a habit of regular consultation comparable 
to that which has always existed between the 
American President and the British Prime Minis- 
ter, no matter who the particular occupants of the 
White House and of 10 Downing Street might be. 
There was no question, and there could be no 
question, of setting up an Atlantic three-power 
directorate along the lines of the suggestion made 
by General de Gaulle in September of 1958. The 
other Atlantic allies would not have agreed to it, 
and Kennedy himself had no intention of surren- 
dering his freedom of decision and action in those 
areas of the globe not covered by the North At- 
lantic Treaty. However, though a three-man di- 
rectorate was not possible, a direct telephone line 
could and should link Washington and Paris, just 
as it linked Washington and London (and may re- 
cently have been hooked up between Washington 
and Moscow). Perhaps the Paris line still exists, 
but if so, it has fallen into almost total disuse. 





The reason for this breakdown is not hard to 
find: consultations, no matter how regular, can- 
not by themselves guarantee agreement. Even the 
British often differ considerably from the American 
government, but their tactic consists of redoubling 
their eftorts to win allies over to their point of view, 
failing which they do their best to go along with 
American leadership. Never has the British Cabi- 
net tried to paralyze initiatives taken in Washing- 
ton, and only in extreme circumstances does it re- 
sort to open opposition. Whether or not it may 
approve the convening of this or that conference, 
its representatives are present. 

The Gaullist tactic is the precise opposite. It 
would almost seem as though the General de- 
rived an actual pleasure from saying no to his 
partners without making much effort to convert 
them to his own views. Once the disagreement 
has come out into the open, the General adopts an 
attitude of aloof and critical abstention without 
making any substantial concessions to his fellow 
members in the alliance. Thereafter, for the 
American President and his advisers, the President 
of the French republic stymies all possibility of 
joint action and spikes all consultations. On the 
other side of the ocean, it is thought that what the 
General wants from any consultations is the ad- 
herence of others to his own views; whence come 
the refusal to share in the costs of the UN Congo 
operation, the refusal to join in the soundings on 
the subject of Berlin, the refusal to take part in the 
conference at Geneva. All these refusals, whether 
justified or not, accustom the Americans to getting 
along without the approval or even the presence 
of the French. To this extent the method em- 
ployed by the General leaves him as far as ever 
from his goal, assuming that a joint directorate is 
still the goal. 

The goal of the Western powers, and indeed of 
all mankind, must first of all be to reduce the risks 
of thermonuclear war to a minimum. The Euro- 
peans are almost unanimous in believing such a 
war to be virtually unthinkable. American ex- 
perts, on the other hand, think it unlikely but not 
impossible, and they are consequently moved to 
try to make it more and more improbable. Now, 
a world with four or five states possessing inde- 
pendent strike forces would be just that much 
closer to a serious explosion due to some misunder- 
standing or accident. The great powers could be 
dragged into a death struggle by an initiative, 
deliberate or not, undertaken by a small power. 
Thus, for the policy makers in Washington a curb- 
ing of the dissemination of atomic weapons is part 
and parcel of their peace strategy. 

The French have at times objected that the 
American deterrent might one day conceivably 
lose its efficacy in view of the vulnerability of Amer- 
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ican cities; to which the American experts have 
replied that the American deterrent is, in any case, 
a good deal more formidable than the French. 
The strike force which France will develop be- 
tween now and 1965 will be made up of supersonic 
bombers carrying A-bombs. Such a force, the 
Americans claim, will be unable to withstand a 
massive attack launched by the Soviet Union. The 
few planes which might escape destruction on the 
ground would have trouble penetrating the alerted 
network of Soviet air defenses. There would be 
such a disproportion between the almost total de- 
struction wreaked on France and the slight re- 
prisals which it might be able to mete out that it is 
doubtful if an aggressor would be deterred. 

Moreover, as Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara clearly stated in Athens, the possession 
of a tiny strike force is more a factor of insecurity 
than ofsecurity. Itisinsufficient to deter the aggres- 
sor, while in time of conflict it attracts enemy 
blows. Whereas French governmental spokesmen 
argue that an independent strike force would give 
France an additional chance of remaining neutral 
in a war, the analysts on the other side of the 
Atlantic reach the exact opposite conclusion. In 
the event of a non-European conflict, the Soviets 
would be tempted to eliminate the French deter- 
rent precisely because its elimination would be 
easy. 

All right, I argued on a number of occasions, if 
the French strike force of 1965 is likely to be so in- 
effective, then why are you so hostile to it? Why 
is it a danger? Why keep us from playing with 
our own atomic toys? The answer was always the 
same: “The strike force won’t suffice to protect 
you; it will only create one more peril for you and 
for all of us.” To be sure, the United States would 
not be obliged to go to war if France were to use 
its own bombs or even be devastated by Soviet 
retaliation. But the intervention of a new actor 
increases the risks; and a small power, armed with 
a few bombs, can upset the grim match between 
the superpowers and jeopardize their destiny and 
that of all mankind. 

But in this case, why help Great Britain? To 
this the Americans have two answers. The first is 
an official one: Anglo-American cooperation in 
the atomic field is a legacy of the last war. It is 
impossible to put an abrupt end to scientific ex- 
changes which have never been unilateral. Fur- 
thermore, the advocates of the Administration 
add, we have made no secret to our British friends 
of our conviction that they are incapable of main- 
taining a real deterrent and that we should much 
prefer a single strike force (an American one, of 
course). 

As for the unofficial answer, it should not be 
hard to guess for American readers: in Great Brit- 
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ain the generals are obedient and the Prime Min- 
ister believes in Atlantic cooperation. Which raises 
the vital question, are these two conditions realized 
in the Fifth Republic? 


THE AGREEMENT TO DISAGREE 


From this exposition of the two points of view, 
that of Paris and that of Washington, the only con- 
clusion to be drawn is that no agreement is possible. 
There is no possibility of compromise or rapproche- 
ment between the French determination to create 
an independent strike force and the American de- 
termination to curb the spread of atomic weapons. 
As Kennedy has said, a meeting of the two Presi- 
dents would serve no purpose for the time being, 
and all one can hope for is to agree to disagree, 
as the English language so aptly puts it, or, rather, 
to agree to abide by a disagreement. 

Since General de Gaulle’s press conference of 
last May 15, the problem of Franco-American re- 
lations has been raised to the level of what the New 
York Times labeled the “Great Debate.” The idea 
of a European equilibrium ‘‘from the Atlantic to 
the Urals” was, in the mouth of the General, noth- 
ing new; but combined with the evocation of a 
Franco-German entente and a new political orien- 
tation for the six Common Market powers, it could 
only arouse the suspicion of France’s Atlantic part- 
ners, including that of Chancellor Adenauer, 
hitherto the most Gaullist of European states- 
men. 

There is no denying that the views of General 
de Gaulle are not those of all Frenchmen. Indeed, 
they are a source of worry to most of France’s 
political elite. I myself am far from supporting 
them. But it is regrettable that so many English 
and American journalists should have decided to 
place their trust in a still unknown successor to the 
General who, it is thought, will bring France back 
into the Atlantic fold. 

I have two reasons for deploring this gamble on 
the future. The first is that it is always better, 
among allies as well as among enemies, to deal 
with existing governments than to dream of pos- 
sible successors. Second, it is an illusion, which is 
far too widespread in Washington and London, to 
believe that the problems raised by General de 
Gaulle will disappear when he no longer graces 
the scene. 

The privileged position of Great Britain in the 
atomic field is something which will never be ac- 
cepted in Paris, no matter who may happen to be 
in power. I donot know if Great Britain tomorrow 
will enter the Common Market. I do not know if 
General de Gaulle wants to block Britain’s entry 
or not. But I must repeat that the policy presently 
pursued by Washington, which consists of pres- 
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suring the six Common Market countries into 
admitting Britain while it maintains an atomic co- 
operation with Great Britain which is simultane- 
ously refused to France, would be enough to irri- 
tate a man less prone to irritation than General de 
Gaulle. 

The American theory of atomic monopoly, 
which the experts in Washington are tireless in 
justifying on technical grounds, raises political 
difficulties which these same experts stubbornly 
disregard. It amounts to entrusting the United 
States with the major responsibility for the defense 
of Europe; of conferring on one man, the President 
of the United States, the almost superhuman task 
of charting the deterrent strategy on which depends 
the choice between peace and war. Great Britain 
was unwilling to accept this situation, and there 
is nothing to prove that either France or western 
Europe will accept it tomorrow. 

“The more thought that is given to the perils 
and glories of our nuclear age,” said an editorial in 
the New York Times, “the more we are driven to 
the necessity for unity.” Fair enough, but a unity 
in which one state, and only one state, possesses 
decisive weapons is a unity of a rather peculiar 
kind. It ends up resembling George Orwell’s 
Farm, in which all animals are equal but some 
animals are more equal than others. 

I am more than ready to grant that the Ameri- 
can monopoly of atomic weapons is not looked 
upon in Washington as an instrument of domina- 
tion but as one of security. Increasing the number 
of atomic powers means increasing the risks of 
misunderstandings and accidents. But even sup- 
posing that the reasoning here is valid, it leaves 
many questions unanswered. What guarantees 
does the United States offer for the future? Amer- 
ica’s commitment in Europe might well one day 
be questioned (and, to be sure, General de Gaulle’s 
policy seems destined to promote just this kind of 
reappraisal). And is it right that the Europeans 
should forever renounce possessing their own 
means of defense, when there is a possibility that 
ten years from now one or two states outside of 
Europe may have acquired an atomic capability? 

Nor is this all. For, while President Kennedy 
maintains a categorical stand against the spread of 
atomic weapons, Administration experts and 
spokesmen keep making trips to Bonn, London, 
and Paris to urge these various capitals to strength- 
en their conventional military forces. They assert 
that Europe can be defended without recourse to 
atomic arms, and they argue this thesis with as 
much energy as their predecessors several years 
ago expended in denying it. How could the ad- 
vocates of national strike forces not see in this 
conversion to conventional weapons the omen of 
a kind of disengagement, of a weakening of the 


American deterrent and thus a confirmation of the 
validity of their own ideas? 

The real issue is at a far deeper level, and no 
one has yet found the solution for it. Europe can- 
not resign itself to a permanent status as a pro- 
tected continent, nor do I think it either probable 
or desirable that the “two old men,” as the Econ- 
omist has labeled the two statesmen of Paris and 
Bonn, should take with them into retirement the 
European aspiration toward a political existence. 


IS THERE A SOLUTION? 


The advocates of national deterrents rely, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, on two arguments which ex- 
clude collective organization. The first, which is 
explicit, is one which a French General, Gallois, 
has given his name to, and which can be summed 
up roughly as follows: the risks of a thermonuclear 
war are so great that no state will be willing to run 
them unless it is directly concerned. Or, put 
slightly differently, a small strike force in the hands 
of a threatened state is worth more than a large 
strike force in the hands of a supposedly protective 
ally. Those who accept this mode of reasoning will 
never be convinced by the advocates of collective 
security. 

Behind this explicit argument is another which 
is, quite certainly, General de Gaulle’s deeper rea- 
soning: that a state ceases to exist as a state to the 
extent that it is deprived of the means of self- 
defense. That this purely national defense might 
be insufficient without the help of allies is possible, 
but this insufficiency is no reason for abandoning 
it. In other words, to De Gaulle’s way of thinking 
a défense nationale is as much an end as a means. 
Even if it afforded less protection than America’s 
atomic might, he would go on demanding it, since 
it is the symbol and consecration of France’s po- 
litical self-affirmation. 

Personally, I do not subscribe to General 
Gallois’s argument, which, while enclosing a ker- 
nel of truth, becomes absurd when pushed too far. 
The French strike force of 1965, made up of fighter 
bombers carrying A-bombs, might perhaps not be 
able to penetrate Soviet defenses even if it at- 
tacked first, and it would not survive a Soviet 
assault. It would thus not constitute a real de- 
terrent. And on the other hand, the United States 
is too solemnly committed to the defense of western 
Europe to allow for any doubt about the likelihood 
of atomic reprisals in the case of aggression. Up 
until 1968 or 1970, both French and European 
security will still be largely dependent on an 
American deterrent and not on a French or even 
European one. 

And yet I think that the American analysts are 
mistaken in concluding that neither the English 
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nor the French should embark on atomic careers 
and that the rational solution for the Europeans 
is to leave all responsibility for the ultimate deter- 
rent to the Americans while the Europeans devote 
themselves to conventional weapons. Why are 
these analysts politically wrong even though they 
may technically be right? For two chief reasons: 
because they neglect the long-term view and dis- 
regard human nature. 

Prior to 1965, neither France alone nor France 
with the aid of the Federal Republic and Italy — 
assuming that these countries would be willing to 
go along with it — would have the power to ac- 
quire a deterrent force with a second-strike capa- 
bility. But it does not follow that this will still be 
the case in 1970 or 1975. And to acquire such a 
force in ten or fifteen years, one must start today. 
I know that many technicians in the United 
States claim that France alone, or even western 
Europe, cannot in the foreseeable future acquire a 
genuine deterrent force. Other technicians, how- 
ever, are of a different opinion, and the disagree- 
ment between them is perhaps due to a confusion 
in terms. 

A genuine deterrent strike force involves the pos- 
session, first of all, of atomic and thermonuclear 
bombs, and second, of weapon carriers capable of 
penetrating the enemy’s defenses when the alert 
has been given. It is certain that the western Euro- 
pean states together have the financial and tech- 
nical means for producing thermonuclear bombs 
and medium-range ballistic missiles (the qualifica- 
tion due to the relatively short distances separating 
launching sites from eventual targets). The two 
questions which remain outstanding are these: 
Will the Europeans succeed in reducing the vul- 
nerability of their launching sites? And will the 
Russians, by the time the Europeans have devel- 
oped their nuclear weapons, not have found a 
counterweapon? 

I have not the technical competence to answer 
these questions. It may even be that the most 
dogmatic technicians are equally unsure as to what 
the final answers will turn out to be. The least 
that can be said is that a European incapacity has 
yet to be proved, and that a deterrent force which 
is not quite up to the latest scientific discoveries is 
not thereby deprived of psychological-military 
value. The mere fact that some missiles could get 
through or some bombs land on their targets would 
already constitute a partial deterrent. And no 
matter what the official relations between Europe 
and the United States may be, any European force 
will always be supported in extremis by American 
power. 

Certain American technicians base their argu- 
ments against European deterrent capabilities on 
the absence of space. There will always be, they 
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Say, an enormous disproportion between the de- 
struction Europe is bound to suffer and the havoc 
it can wreak in view of the disparity between the 
area of the Soviet bloc and that of the European 
community. Space, though no longer necessary 
for the economic prosperity of nations, has obvi- 
ously reacquired military significance in an age of 
weapons of mass destruction. For this reason, 
western Europe cannot in the foreseeable future 
constitute a power on the same scale as the United 
States or the Soviet Union; but in conjunction 
with the United States it can become a by no 
means negligible power with which the Soviet 
Union will have to reckon, and which should suf- 
fice to remove any illusions in the Kremlin that in 
the case of an American abstention, no real obsta- 
cle would persist between the Iron Curtain and the 
Atlantic. 

To be sure, our friends across the ocean may well 
ask why we should produce at enormous expense 
what the United States already has. Doesn’t this 
signify a deplorable duplication of effort? The 
fact is undeniable, but Americans should under- 
stand that people do not like their security to de- 
pend on others, and that the United States has so 
far not facilitated the acceptance of this situation 
of dependence by its allies. 

To begin with, the possession of a few atomic 
weapons, even if militarily ineffective vis-a-vis the 
great powers, is a factor of prestige. The more 
earnestly American analysts assert that national 
strike forces are dangerous, the more likely certain 
Frenchmen are to conclude that they are diplo- 
matically useful, since utility, in the strategy of 
deterrence, consists of frightening others. 

Is there a way out of this dilemma, a way of 
avoiding the waste of resources and the resent- 
ments created by the existence of small, ineffec- 
tive national strike forces within the Atlantic 
alliance? Here are two eventualities: 
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First, it is possible to imagine the European 
states, including France, agreeing to give up na- 
tional strike forces in return for certain American 
guarantees. For otherwise, what assurance can 
they have that American policy will be the same 
not only in 1965 but in 1975? And how can 
they be sure that the United States will help 
them not to be overtaken in the event that 
other powers, in Asia and Africa, acquire atomic 
weapons? 

As regards the immediate present, it is clear that 
the United States must proceed much further along 
the path recently opened at Athens. Hitherto the 
United States did not inform the allied govern- 
ments of its intentions and plans. Cooperation and 
consultation must become second nature if the 
European states are to preserve their self-respect, 
make a positive contribution to their own security, 
and feel themselves allies and not satellites. Fi- 
nally, to the extent that the Europeans renounce 
their pretensions to possessing strike forces, they 
can lay claim to receiving American help in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The other possibility lies in a European strike 
force, against which American objections would 
probably have less strength than against national 
strike forces. It does not seem to me, at first sight, 
that the existing balance of power or the precari- 
ousness of peace would be much altered by the 
subdivision of the Atlantic deterrent into two strike 
forces, one American, one European, closely linked 
with each other. Furthermore, if one day eastern 
Europe were to be evacuated by the Red Army 
and western Europe by American forces as part of 
a general settlement of the German and European 
problems, would it not be desirable, from the point 
of view of American interests, to be able to fall 
back on a European deterrent force capable of 
filling the gap left by the departure of close to half 
a million GI’s? 


The Confirmation Suit 





Pe weeks it was nothing but simony and sacri- 
lege, and the sins crying to heaven for vengeance, 
the big green catechism in our hands, walking 
home along the North Circular Road. And after 
tea, at the back of the brewery wall, with a butt 
too, to help our wits, What is a pure spirit, and 
Don’t kill that, Billser has to get a drag out of it 
yet, What do I mean by apostate, and hell and 
heaven and despair and presumption and hope. 
The big fellows, who were now thirteen and the 
veterans of last year’s Confirmation, frightened us 
and said the bishop would fire us out of the chapel 
if we didn’t answer his questions, and we’d be left 
wandering around the streets in a new suit, all 
dressed up and nowhere to go. The big people 
said not to mind them; they were only getting it 
up for us, jealous because they were over their 
Confirmation, and could never make it again. At 
school we were in a special room to ourselves, for 
the last few days, and went around, a special class 
of people. There were worrying times too, that 
the bishop would light on you and you wouldn’t 
be able to answer his questions. Or you might 
hear the women complaining about the price of 
boys’ clothes. 

“Twenty-two and sixpence for tweed, Pd ex- 
pect a share in the shop for that. I’ve a good mind 
to let him go in jersey and pants for that.” 


Drawing by Paul Hogarth, 
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BY BRENDAN BEHAN 


The theater, poetry, and rebellion are quick in 
the blood of BRENDAN Beman. One of his 
uncles, Peadar Kearney, wrote the “ Soldier's 
Song” which became the Irish national an- 
them. Another uncle was a well-known pro- 
prietor of a Dublin theater which Brendan 
attended regularly as a boy, and Brendan's 


father first laid eyes on his infant son from 


his cell in a camp for Republican prisoners. 


“Quite right, ma’am,” says one to another, 
backing one another up. “I always say, what mat- 
ter if they are good and pure.” What had that got 
to do with it, if you had to go into the chapel in a 
jersey and pants, and every other kid in a new 
suit, kid gloves and tan shoes and a school cap. 
The Cowan brothers were terrified. They were 
twins and twelve years old, and every old one in 
the street seemed to be wishing a jersey and pants 
on them, and saying their poor mother couldn’t be 
expected to do for two in the one year, and she 
ought to go down to Sister Monica and tell her 
to put one back. If it came to that, the Cowans 
agreed to fight it out at the back of the brewery; 
whoever got best, the other would be put back. 

I wasn’t so worried about this. My old fellow 
was a tradesman and made money most of the 
time. Besides, my grandmother, who lived at the 
top of the next house, was a lady of capernosity 
and function. She had money and lay in bed all 
day, drinking porter or malt, and taking pinches 
of snuff, and talking to the neighbors that would 
call up to tell her the news of the day. She only 
left her bed to go down one flight of stairs and visit 
the lady in the back drawing room, Miss McCann. 

Miss McCann worked a sewing machine, mak- 
ing habits for the dead. Sometimes girls from our 
quarter got her to make dresses and costumes, but 
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mostly she stuck to the habits. They were a steady 
line, she said, and you didn’t have to be always 
buying patterns, for the fashions didn’t change, 
not even from summer to winter. They were like 
a long brown shirt, and a hood attached that was 
closed over the person’s face before the coffin lid 
was screwed down. A sort of little banner hung 
out of one arm, made of the same material, and 
four silk rosettes in each corner, and in the middle, 
the letters I.H.S., which mean, Miss McCann 
said, “I Have Suffered.” 

My grandmother and Miss McCann liked me 
more than any other kid they knew. I liked being 
liked, and could only admire their taste. 

My Aunt Jack, who was my father’s aunt as 
well as mine, sometimes came down from where 
she lived, up near the Basin, where the water came 
from before they started getting it from Wicklow. 
My Aunt Jack said it was much better water, at 
that. Miss McCann said she ought to be a good 
judge. For Aunt Jack was funny. She didn’t 
drink porter or malt, or take snuff, and my father 
said she never thought much about men, either. 
She was also very strict about washing yourself 
often. My grandmother took a bath every year, 
whether she was dirty or not, but she was in no 
way bigoted in the washing line in between times. 

Aunt Jack made terrible raids on us now and 
again, to stop snuff and drink, and make my 
grandmother get up in the morning and wash her- 
self and cook meals. My grandmother was a gilder 
by trade, and served her time in one of the best 
shops in the city, and was getting a man’s wages at 
sixteen. She liked stuff out of the pork butcher’s 
and out of cans, but didn’t like boiling potatoes, 
for she said she was no skivvy, and the chip man 
was better at it. When she was left alone it was a 
pleasure to eat with her. She always had cans of 
lovely things and spicy meat and brawn, and plenty 
of seasoning, fresh out of the German man’s shop 
of the road. But after a visit from Aunt Jack, 
she would have to get up and wash for a week, 
and she would have to go and make stews and boil 
cabbage and pig’s cheeks. Aunt Jack was very 
much up for sheep’s heads too, They were so cheap 
and nourishing. 

But my grandmother only tried it once. She 
had never had anything to do with sheep’s heads 
before. When she took it out of the pot and laid 
it on the plate, she and I sat looking at it, in fear 
and trembling. It was bad enough going into the 
pot, but with the soup streaming from its eyes 
and its big teeth clenched in a very bad temper, 
it would put the heart crossways in you. My 
grandmother asked me, in a whisper, if I ever 
thought sheep could look so vindictive, but that 
it was more like the head of an old man, and would 
I for God’s sake take it up and throw it out of the 
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window. The sheep kept glaring at us, but I came 
the far side of it and rushed over to the window 
and threw it out in a flash. My grandmother had 
to drink a Baby Power’s whiskey, for she wasn’t 
the better of herself. 

Afterward she kept what she called her stock- 
pot on the gas. A heap of bones, and, as she said 
herself, any old muck that would come in handy, 
to have boiling there, night and day, on a glimmer. 
She and I ate happily of cooked ham and Cali- 
fornia pineapple and sockeye salmon, and the pot 
of good nourishing soup was always on the gas 
even if Aunt Jack came down the chimney, like 
the Holy Souls at midnight. My grandmother 
said she didn’t begrudge the money for the gas. 
Not when she remembered the looks that sheep’s 
head was giving her. And all she had to do with the 
stockpot was to throw in another sup of water, 
now and again, and a handful of old rubbish the 
pork butcher would send over, in the way of 
lights or bones. My Aunt Jack thought a lot 
about barley, too, so we had a package of that ly- 
ing beside the gas and threw a sprinkle in anytime 
her foot was heard on the stairs. 

The stockpot bubbled away on the gas for years 
after, and only when my grandmother was dead 
did someone notice it. They tasted it, and spat it 
out just as quick, and wondered what it was. 
Some said it was paste, and more, that it was gold 
size, and there were other people and they main- 
tained that it was glue. They all agreed on one 
thing, that it was dangerous tack to leave lying 
around where there might be young children, 
and in the heel of the reel, it went out the same 
window as the sheep’s head. 


Ms McCann told my grandmother not to 
mind Aunt Jack but to sleep as long as she liked in 
the morning. They came to an arrangement that 
Miss McCann would cover the landing and keep 
an eye out. She would call Aunt Jack in for a 
minute and give the signal by banging the grate, 
letting on to poke the fire, and have a bit of a 
conversation with Aunt Jack about dresses, and 
hats, and habits. One of these mornings, and Miss 
McCann delaying a fighting action, to give my 
grandmother time to hurl herself out of bed and 
into her clothes and give her face the rub of a 
towel, the chat between Miss McCann and Aunt 
Jack came to my Confirmation suit. 

When I made my First Communion, my grand- 
mother dug deep under the mattress, and myself 
and Aunt Jack were sent around expensive shops, 
and I came back with a rig that would take the 
sight of your eye. This time, however, Miss 
McCann said there wasn’t much stirring in the 


habit line, on account of the mild winter, and she 
would be delighted to make the suit, if Aunt Jack 
would get the material. I nearly wept, for terror 
of what these old women would have me got up in, 
but I had to let on to be delighted, Miss McCann 
was so set on it. She asked Aunt Jack did she 
remember my father’s Confirmation suit. He did. 
He said he would never forget it. They sent him 
out in a velvet suit, of plum color, with a lace 
collar. My blood ran cold when he told me. 

The stuff they got for my suit was blue serge, 
and that was not so bad. They got as far as the 
pants, and that passed off very civil. You can’t do 
much to a boy’s pants, one pair is like the next, 
though I had to ask them not to trouble themselves 
putting three little buttons on either side of the 
legs. The waistcoat was all right, and anyway the 
coat would cover it. But the coat itself, that was 
where Aughrim * was lost. 

The lapels were little wee things, like what you’d 
see in pictures of John L. Sullivan or Gentleman 
Jim, and the buttons were the size of saucers, or 
within the bawl of an ass of it, and I nearly cried 
when I saw them being put on, and ran down to 
my mother and begged her to get me any sort of 
suit, even a jersey and pants, than have me set up 
before the people in this getup. My mother said 
it was very kind of Aunt Jack and Miss McCann 
to go to all this trouble and expense, and I was 
very ungrateful not to appreciate it. My father 
said that Miss McCann was such a good tailor that 
people were dying to get into her creations, and 
her handiwork was to be found in all the best ceme- 
teries. He laughed himself sick at this, and said 
if it was good enough for him to be sent down to 
North William Street in plum-colored velvet and 
lace, I needn’t be getting the needle over a couple 
ot big buttons and little lapels. He asked me not to 
forget to get up early the morning of my Confirma- 
tion and let him see me before he went to work: a 
bit of a laugh started the day well. 

My mother told him to give over and let me 
alone, and said she was sure it would be a lovely 
suit and that Aunt Jack would never buy poor ma- 
terial, but stuff that would last forever. That nearly 
finished me altogether, and I ran through the hall 
up to the corner, fit to cry my eyes out, only I 
wasn’t much of a hand at crying. I went more for 
cursing, and I cursed all belonging to me, and was 
hard at it on my father and wondering why his lace 
collar hadn’t choked him when I remembered 
that it was a sin to go on like that, and I going up 
for Confirmation, and I had to simmer down and 
live in fear of the day I’d put on that jacket. 

The days passed, and I was fitted and refitted, 
and every old one in the house came up to look 
at the suit, and took a pinch of snuff and a sup 

* A battle in 1689 where the Irish were defeated. 
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THE CONFIRMATION SUIT 


out of the jug, and wished me long life and the 
health to wear and tear it, and they spent that 
much time viewing it around, back, belly, and 
sides, that Miss McCann hadn’t time to make the 
overcoat, and like an answer to a prayer, I was 
brought down to Talbot Street and dressed out in 
a dinging overcoat, belted, like a grown-up man’s. 
And my shoes and gloves were dear and dandy, 
and I said to myself that there was no need to let 
anyone see the suit with its little lapels and big 
buttons. I could keep the topcoat on all day, in the 
chapel and going around afterward. 

The night before Confirmation day Miss Mc- 
Cann handed over the suit to my mother, and 
kissed me, and said not to bother thanking her. 
She would do more than that for me, and she and 
my grandmother cried and had a drink on the 
strength of my having grown to be a big fellow, 
in the space of twelve years, which they didn’t 
seem to consider a great deal of time. My father 
said to my mother, and I getting bathed before the 
fire, that since I was born Miss McCann thought 
the world of me. When my mother was in hospital, 
she took me into her place till my mother came out, 
and it near broke her heart to give me back. 

In the morning I got up, and Mrs. Rooney in 
the next room shouted in to my mother that her 
Liam was still stalling and not making any move 
to get out of it, and she thought she was cursed; 
Christmas or Easter, Communion or Confirma- 
tion, it would drive a body into Riddleys, which 
is the mad part of Grangegorman, and she won- 
dered she wasn’t driven out of her mind and above 
in the puzzle factory years ago. So she shouted 
again at Liam to get up, and washed and dressed. 
And my mother shouted at me, though I was al- 
ready knotting my tie, but you might as well be 
out of the world as out of fashion, and they kept it 
up like a pair of madwomen, until at last Liam 
and I were ready and he came in to show my 
mother his clothes. She handseled him a tanner, 
which he put in his pocket, and Mrs. Rooney 
called me in to show her my clothes. I just stood 
at her door and didn’t open my coat, but just 
grabbed the sixpence out of her hand and ran up 
the stairs like the hammers of hell. She shouted at 
me to hold on a minute, she hadn’t seen my suit, 
but I muttered something about it not being lucky 
to keep a bishop waiting and ran on. 

The church was crowded, boys on one side and 
girls on the other, and the altar ablaze with lights 
and flowers, and a throne for the bishop to sit on 
when he wasn’t confirming. There was a cheering 
crowd outside, drums rolled, trumpeters from Jim 
Larkin’s band sounded the salute. The bishop 
came in, and the doors were shut. In short order 
I joined the queue to the rails, knelt and was 
whispered over and touched on the cheek. I had 
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my overcoat on the whole time, though it was 
warm, and I was in a lather of sweat waiting for 
the hymns and the sermon. 

The lights grew brighter and I got warmer, was 
carried out fainting. But though I didn’t mind 
them loosening my tie, I clenched firmly my over- 
coat, and nobody saw the jacket with the big 
buttons and the little lapels. When I got home, I 
got into bed, and my father said I went into a 
weakness just as the bishop was giving us the 
pledge. He said this was a master stroke and 
showed real presence of mind. 

Sunday after Sunday, my mother fought over 
the suit. She said I was a liar and a hypocrite, 
putting it on for a few minutes every week and 
running into Miss McCann’s and out again, let- 
ting her think I wore it every weekend. In a 
passionate temper my mother said she would show 
me up and tell Miss McCann, and up like a shot 
with her, for my mother was always slim and light 
on her feet as a feather, and in next door. When 
she came back she said nothing, but sat at the fire 
looking into it. I didn’t really believe she would 
tell Miss McCann. And I put on the suit and 
thought I would go in and tell her I was wearing it 
this week-night, because I was going to the Queen’s 
with my brothers. I ran next door and upstairs, 
and every step was more certain and easy that my 
mother hadn’t told her. I ran, shoved in the door, 
saying: “Miss Mc! Miss Mc! Rory and Sean and 
I are going to the Queen’s —”’ 

She was bent over the sewing machine, and all I 
could see was the top of her old gray head, and 
the rest of her shaking with crying, and her arms 
folded under her head on a bit of habit where she 
had been finishing the I.H.S. I ran downstairs 
and back into our place, and my mother was sitting 
at the fire, sad and sorry, but saying nothing. 

I needn’t have worried about the suit lasting 
forever. Miss McCann didn’t. The next winter 
was not so mild, and she was whipped before the 
year was out. At her wake people said how she 
was in a habit of her own making, and my father 
said she would look queer in anything else, seeing 
as she supplied the dead of the whole quarter for 
forty years without one complaint from a customer. 

At the funeral, I left my topcoat in the carriage 
and got out and walked in the spills of rain after 
her coffin. People said I would get my end, but I 
went on till we reached the graveside, and I stood 
in my Confirmation suit drenched to the skin. 
I thought this was the least I could do. 
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Ballade 


Against My Contemporaries 


sy PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


The torrent of years has touched my shoulder 
Lightly as rain. To coin a phrase, 
You're old as you feel and I feel no older 
Than when I giggled at matinees 
With schoolgirl cronies in plaid berets. 
Youth’s durable steel requires no whetting. 
It’s curious, though, in a number of ways 
How elderly all my friends are getting. 


I see them wither, I watch them molder, 
Sag, grow crotchety, burst their stays, 
As they savor smoke from a filtered holder 
Or deal out Patience on dinner trays. 

Golden Sibyl — how fast she grays! 
Jeremy’s bald and David’s letting 

His wit diminish to wan clichés. 
How elderly all my friends are getting! 


Admitted, the seasons are turning colder 
While winter lingers or April strays, 
That young men coarsen and girls are bolder 
And there is little, of late, to praise. 
Pd read some novels, Pd see some plays, 
Except that the plots are so upsetting. 
Perhaps it’s part of the world’s malaise 
How elderly all my friends are getting. 


I tell them that; but a kind of glaze, 

A film, comes over their eyes like netting. 
I can’t help noticing, nowadays, 

How elderly all my friends are getting. 





AUTOMATION and JOBLESSNESS 


Is Retraining the Answer? 


BY WILLIAM GLAZIER 


Assistant to the director of the Salk Institute for Biological Studies, WrLt1AM GLAzIER has devoted his time to 


the trade-union movement since graduation from Harvard. For many years associated with the International 


Longshoremen’s € Warehousemen’s Union, he is now writing a book on the impact of automation on labor. 


aa are few important economic issues in our 
nation which are not in some way attributed to 
automation. Whether it be joblessness, appre- 
hension over the increased power and market 
influence of dominant corporations, major collec- 
tive-bargaining conflicts, or the indifferent pros- 
pects for capital investment and economic growth, 
automation seems to be lurking somewhere in the 
background. 

Ironically enough, the same lack of balance 
which ascribes too much blame to automation is 
equally responsible for expecting too many bless- 
ings from this advanced technology. Although a 
great deal of today’s unemployment is correctly 
attributed to the displacement of men by ma- 
chines, these same machines are also confidently 
expected to create higher-skill job opportunities, 
which the unemployed can presumably fill after 
retraining. 

The present Administration, beset with a na- 
tionwide joblessness which refused to melt away 
in the 1961 business revival, and armed with 
soothing projections demonstrating the higher- 
skill occupational requirements of an increasingly 
automated economy, has made a variety of pro- 
posals to facilitate the retraining of technologically 
displaced labor. 

There is no denying the appeal of these proposals 
to retrain the unemployed. But, as so often is 
the case with complex economic problems, the sim- 
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ple solution is frequently either naïve or dangerous- 
ly disingenuous. 

Since World War II, unemployment in the 
troughs of each recession has averaged about 7.5 
percent of the labor force, but when the recovery 
peaks were reached, it was discovered that not all 
of those who lost their jobs during the recession 
had been re-employed. In the peak year 1953, 
2.9 percent of the labor force was jobless; in 
1957 the proportion had climbed to 4.3 percent; 
and in 1960, the most recent peak year, 5.6 per- 
cent of the labor force was unable to find work. 

Traditionally we have accepted the premise that 
the primary cause of joblessness is a temporary 
layoff during a business recession. With the help 
of unemployment compensation, the worker is 
tided over until economic conditions improve and 
he is called back to work. But how can we explain 
an economic recovery which does not reabsorb the 
unemployed? And what can be done about it? 

One of the more facile explanations of this dis- 
turbing phenomenon is that the hard core of the 
unemployed is composed of individuals who can- 
not find employment primarily because they are 
not fitted for available job openings. They have 
either been technologically displaced or have 
reached working age without requisite industrial 
skills and training. 

There is widespread agreement among congress- 
men of both parties that technological change is 
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primarily responsible for displacing unskilled and 
semiskilled workers and for making old skills 
obsolete; but simultaneously, so the theory goes, 
this same technological change is responsible for 
opening up new jobs, of a higher skill content. The 
conclusion is neat and plausible: train and retrain 
the jobless, and fit the unemployed worker to the 
unfilled job. 

Not only are most senators and congressmen 
sold on retraining as the answer to current hard- 
core unemployment and the technological dis- 
placement of labor, but the general public seems 
to share the same illusion. According to the Gallup 
Poll, of all the proposals specified by the President 
in his second State of the Union message, the pro- 
posal to train the unemployed was cited by 67 
percent of those replying as one for which they 
were willing to make sacrifices. This was more 
than twice the support given any other recommen- 
dation. 

The seriousness of the problem of persistent, 
hard-core unemployment cannot be exaggerated. 
When the National Planning Association studied 
the problem in early 1961, it found that the chron- 
ically unemployed had grown from fewer than 
500,000 persons in late 1953 to about 1.5 million 
at the end of 1956 and to about 2 million at the be- 
ginning of 1960. The number has continued to 
grow since. Technological change, decline in 
some industries and growth in others, shifts in the 
geographical location of plants, and changes in 
consumer demand have caused these many mil- 
lions of workers to be unemployed and have kept 
them that way. They are the victims of growth 
and progress in the American economy. 

The consequential shifts in the structure of 
industry have left behind a growing pool of un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers handicapped by 
the limits of a grade school education, equipped 
with years of routine production-work experience, 
and burdened with families to support. Many are 
members of minority groups. In addition, there 
are the young people under twenty-two years of 
age, who have the highest unemployment rate 
of any group in the nation today; half of them have 
still to get their first jobs. They are largely un- 
skilled and untrained for employment. 

Meanwhile, the paradox, as the advocates of 
training and retraining see it, is that all over the 
nation jobs go unfilled. In Detroit, with 12 to 14 
percent of the labor force unemployed, employers 
are unable to fill openings for electronics tech- 
nicians, computer operators, and bookkeeper sys- 
tem specialists. As the want ads demonstrate, there 
are nationwide shortages of draftsmen, technicians, 
and electronic, hydraulic, and pneumatic repair- 
men. There seems to be no lack of people on the 
one hand or unfilled jobs on the other; what ap- 
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pears to be lacking is people with sufficient train- 
ing and the right skills. The jobless worker, in the 
wrong place with the wrong skills and aptitudes, 
has become the fall guy. 


L MOST of the discussions about retraining, it is 
conveniently forgotten that the purpose of labor- 
saving technical improvements is to enable the 
same amount of product to be produced by fewer 
workers. Other things remaining equal, after 
a technological innovation has been applied in 
a factory or an office, some members of the work 
force will have lost their jobs. Moreover, tech- 
nological progress as such is not going to re- 
absorb these workers. Only a sufficient increase 
in production, either in the plant or elsewhere, 
will provide alternative employment opportunities 
for the individuals whose labor and skills have been 
incorporated into a new piece of machinery. The 
nub of the problem is how to achieve this suff- 
ciency of production. 

Automation not only diminishes the number of 
workers employed in the factory, it also diminishes 
skill requirements. If this were not so, if the dis- 
placement of unskilled and semiskilled workers by 
machines necessitated the increased employment 
of higher-skilled, higher-paid workers, then obvi- 
ously the whole evolution of production to a higher 
technological level would be economic foolishness. 

Equally naïve is the expectation that as em- 
ployment drops in the firms replacing men with 
machines, the displaced workers or their counter- 
parts will find employment in building machines. 
If as many people were now employed in manu- 
facturing the machines as had formerly been used 
in making the final product, there would be no 
point in substituting machines for people. 

The immediate gains from rising productivity 
that result from the substitution of machines for 
men largely take the form of cost savings realized 
from the displacement of labor; this purpose would 
be frustrated if the labor savings at one point were 
contravened by increased labor costs elsewhere in 
the production cycle. 

Of course, cases can be cited demonstrating that 
advanced technological innovations have come 
into a factory or office with few, if any, layoffs. 
For example, each of the dozen or so automation 
situations studied by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the U.S. Department of Labor in 1960 
and 1961 lends itself to the comforting conclusion 
that with proper preparation and planning, dis- 
charges can be virtually eliminated. But it would 
be unwise to generalize from these few instances 
in which technologically displaced workers were 
reabsorbed by their employers. The uniqueness 


of these particular experiences is demonstrated 
by the mounting number of technologically un- 
employed this same government agency reports 
each month. 

Moreover, we cannot forget that the displace- 
ment of men by machines need not occur at the 
same time or even at the same place that the ma- 
chine makes its appearance. When an auto manu- 
facturer automates without layoffs, and in the 
process is able to manufacture a component for- 
merly purchased from a supplier, the discharged 
employees of the supplier are as much the victims 
of automation as if they had been on the payroll 
of the automating firm. Or when workers who 
would have been hired by an automated firm no 
longer have job opportunities, they too are the 
victims of automation, of “‘silent firing.” 

In addition, the increase in the skill content of 
the work force in an automated factory is as elu- 
sive to pin down as the increase in new job op- 
portunities. 

As the studies made by Professor James Bright 
of the Harvard Business School a few years ago 
show, the effect of automation is more than likely 
to reduce — or, at least, not to increase — the 
demand for skills and abilities on the part of the 
direct production workers. The same tendency 
holds for the indirect production workers, the men 
who service and maintain the machines, in con- 
trast to those who operate or supervise them. The 
complaints about shortages of skilled engineers, 
technicians, and craftsmen are more likely to be 
heard from the builders of automatic machinery 
than from the users, who are profitably replacing 
human labor and human skills with automatic 
machines and control devices. 

Professor Bright could find “little justification 
for the popular belief that present labor is employ- 
able in automated plants only with extensive re- 
training, or that there is a major shortage of new 
skills in the automated factories.” His observa- 
tions are persuasive in the light of what we know 
about the diminution of labor and the transfer of 
skills from men to machines in the evolution of 
automation. 


A. A social objective, training or retraining 
employed and unemployed persons is much to be 
desired. It would improve the employability of 
workers, open up more attractive and higher-paid 
job opportunities, and raise the productive level of 
the entire nation. The debatable issue is the ap- 
propriateness of retraining as a remedy for the 
current chronic unemployment. In the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of the retraining proposals 
embodied in the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1961, a rather important consider- 
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ation became obscured: there must be job oppor- 
tunities in prospect for the trainees, or all such 
programs become exercises in futility. Retraining 
a skilled, unemployed West Virginia coal miner 
as an auto mechanic does not accomplish much if 
he cannot find a job as an auto mechanic. 

Retraining and relocating displaced and un- 
employed labor, useful and necessary when eco- 
nomic growth and progress are giving rise to many 
new jobs in new places, become of dubious value 
when the economy is producing job seekers faster 
than job opportunities. 

In late 1960, after the Oklahoma City plant of 
Armour and Company had shut down, the tri- 
partite Armour Automation Committee offered 
to help finance retraining for any of the 431 former 
production workers who showed promise of bene- 
fiting from some form of vocational training. Of 
the 170 who responded and were tested, 60 were 
found capable of retraining; the balance were told 
that the best chance for re-employment would be 
in manual labor. About one year later, according 
to the AFL-CIO, 13 had completed the retrain- 
ing courses and 7 had found employment in their 
new skills. This experience convinced the union 
members of the committee that to retrain under 
these circumstances was simply to raise the educa- 
tional level of the unemployed. 

In 1959, unemployed workers in the state of Cal- 
ifornia who had exhausted their unemployment 
benefits and were found eligible for extended bene- 
fits for an additional thirteen weeks were offered 
retraining to improve their chances of finding 
jobs. Some 50,000 unemployed were eligible to 
take these courses. In the entire state 38 applied 
for retraining; 26 were approved and took 
courses. 

It is not surprising that unemployed workers are 
so markedly unenthusiastic about retraining when 
they have so few reasonable expectations for re- 
employment, despite the want ads. 

The Administration proposal for retraining un- 
employed workers in vocational schools will cost 
the federal government approximately $83 million 
the first year and reach $238 million the fourth 
year. This compares with total expenditures on 
vocational school training in the United States of 
$238.7 million in 1960, which represented $111 
million on the local level, $82.4 on the state level, 
and $45.3 on the federal level. 

The contention of the vocational school admin- 
istrators, who strongly endorsed the new legisla- 
tion, that industrial skills are best learned in a 
vocational school is belied by the fact that three 
out of every five workers with special vocational 
skills have received their training on the job and 
through job progression. They worked up, step 
by step, to jobs of higher skills; training in most 
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cases has been informal, and instruction and 
guidance have generally come from a foreman, 
supervisor, or more highly skilled fellow employee. 


Ta in new skills is much more practical 
and is likely to be more successful for both trainee 
and employer when the program is carried on 
within the plant and geared to specific job needs. 
An employer training or retraining his own em- 
ployees knows whom he is retraining; he trains 
with specific job openings in view, and the pro- 
gram, no matter how informal, is tailored to the 
special needs of the plant or department. 

On-the-job training is, of course, limited to 
workers already employed who have another job 
prospect at the same place. Unemployed persons, 
unless specifically hired for apprenticeship or train- 
ing purposes, cannot be benefited. To recognize 
this is nevertheless no justification for arguing that 
vocational school training can be substituted with 
similar beneficial results for trainee and potential 
employer. 

There is a good deal of confusion and exaggera- 
tion about just how much skill is included in a 
skilled or a semiskilled job, and just how much 
training is required before a worker acquires 
employable and useful skills. A recent New York 
state study covering manpower needs and tech- 
nological change in some of the most diversified 
industrial, commercial, and business areas in the 
nation points out that the skills required for the 
bulk of industrial jobs are relatively simple ones. 
Most can be taught on a full-time basis in a few 
days, a few weeks, or a few months. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of all jobs in New York state at 
the present time fall into this category. The 
specific skills required by these jobs are typically 
taught by employers, on the job. If the jobs are 
there, the job seekers will learn the skills quickly 
enough once they are employed. 

On the other hand, only about one third of all 
jobs are accounted for by the skilled crafts, the 
professions, and technical and managerial occupa- 
tions. These occupations require complex skills 
and a wide range of knowledge which can only be 
gained in a matter of years, not weeks or months. 
They are far beyond the competence of most of the 
hard-core unemployed. 

The lack of enthusiasm which unemployed 
workers display toward retraining when there is no 
assurance of employment is matched by manage- 
ment under these same circumstances. Manage- 
ment has never had any hesitancy about conduct- 
ing on-the-job training programs when unfilled 
jobs were holding up production plans. During 
and immediately after World War II, for example, 
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when American industry was desperately short of 
labor, many firms enlarged the scope of on-the-job 
training, not only to upgrade their employees but 
to equip newly hired unskilled and semiskilled 
workers for the tasks at hand. However, when bus- 
iness and employment are not expanding, when 
new employees are not being added, any business- 
men would be imprudent not to curtail such pro- 
grams. 

Many large firms, according to reports, have 
found it advantageous in recent months to expand 
on-the-job training programs. And many unions, 
like the Auto Workers, Steelworkers, and Ma- 
chinists, with large memberships in industries 
undergoing rapid technological change and labor 
displacement have made retraining a major col- 
lective-bargaining demand. In most cases the 
cost to the company is minimal, little more than 
the wages and salaries of instructors and trainees. 
And as some personnel managers have shrewdly 
recognized, employer-sponsored retraining pro- 
grams minimize the usual resistance to change 
which exists in any work force facing the introduc- 
tion of labor-displacing machines. 

It would be unfair to imply that the Adminis- 
tration has altogether ignored the fact that human 
adjustments to technological improvements are 
relatively painless only in growing industries or in 
a rapidly growing economy with increasing job 
opportunities. But in the face of an economic 
recovery which has not reabsorbed the unem- 
ployed, the effectiveness of reducing joblessness by 
retraining has been repeatedly overstated. For, 
would not re-employment be achieved much more 
directly by policies which stimulate business activ- 
ity, and thereby job opportunities? Under buoy- 
ant business conditions, retraining is not a critical 
matter. But, unfortunately, retraining is usually 
pressed by local and federal authorities when un- 
employment is high and job openings scarce. 

Assuming that the present excessive unemploy- 
ment has come about because output over the past 
decade has not been sufficiently high to furnish 
employment to the young people seeking jobs and 
to the technologically displaced, it is no problem 
to determine arithmetically how much of an 
increase in the gross national product would be 
necessary to meet these job goals. But there is a 
dilemma here. 

Economic growth will result in more, not less, 
technological progress and in more, not less, labor 
displacement. We have the pattern of the booms 
of the last ten years to remind us of this complica- 
tion. The recent spurts in economic activity did 
not eliminate chronic unemployment or unused 
plant capacity. 

When labor productivity has already reached a 
high level as a result of technological improve- 


ment, as is the case in the United States, then any 
given expansion in economic activity and produc- 
tion will induce a slower increase in job opportuni- 
ties and total employment than would have been 
the case before the technological change. If we 
make increased output, and thereby more jobs, a 
first priority in the next decade, then we shall 
begin to find ourselves in the same predicament as 
the Red Queen — each successive increase in out- 
put will create fewer job opportunities. —The more 
advanced we become in technological accomplish- 
ment, the faster we have to run to remain in the 
same place. If we were lower on the ladder of 
technological progress, it would be easier to main- 
tain full employment. 

Economic growth is a complex phenomenon in 
which the many factors that go into production are 
continually shifted about and recombined in new 
and more productive relationships. If it becomes 
more profitable to employ less human labor at 
some point, it is certainly fatuous to expect that 
training and retraining will automatically bring 
about labor’s re-employment. Realistically, we 
cannot always expect to maximize output and 
employment by the same policies. Under certain 
circumstances these become mutually exclusive 
goals, whether in an underdeveloped country like 
India or a highly developed one like the United 
States. 

If the national goal is to minimize technological 
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displacement and unemployment without going 
back to horse-and-buggy production methods, 
then a variety of possible policies would appear to 
be appropriate to achieve optimum employment. 
For one, despite the objections of the Administra- 
tion and most business leaders, we must move to a 
shorter work week or work year, combined, if 
desired, with multiple-shift operations; this would 
keep more people employed and would prevent 
expensive equipment from standing idle. For an- 
other, young people should be required to stay 
in school longer. This requirement, combined 
with an earlier retirement age, would cut persons 
off from both ends of the labor force, thereby 
reducing the number of job seekers. 

These policies would bring about a distribution 
of an increasing part of the fruits of advanced 
technology, through a higher standard of living 
made available in the form of less hard work, more 
leisure, earlier retirements, more education, and 
similar benefits. These benefits would not neces- 
sarily be confined exclusively to employed wage 
earners. 

To suggest that technological change be regu- 
lated, directed, and harnessed is to call for a degree 
of economic planning few Americans are prepared 
to accept today. Yet how else can we ensure that 
our rising population of redundant labor will be 
able to share in an economy where the number of 
jobs is not growing fast enough? 


Somewhat in the Greek Manner 


spy LYNNE LAWNER 


Do not come, contentment, 


To shackle me with ease, 


Who would laugh so at the words: 
“This lady is for burning.” 
Although the bed teems with ashes, 

Behind the rumpled lashes of my love’s eyes 


New desire kindles. 


Do not come, contentment. 
Serenity long precedes you, 
Waging her cool war in my blood. 

Surely she’ll not forsake me now if I wish 


Respite from living, 


When, with his arms too hotly screwed about my neck, I crave 
Brief gray Athenian lapses. 
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Born in New York in 1932, Jonn ANtuony West attended Lehigh University and spent two 


years with the army in Europe. After the publication of his first story, in 1958 he returned to 


Europe, where he has been working on a novel for the past four years. A collection of his stories, 


printed in England and in Holland last year, will be published in early winter by Dutton. 


This comes as an apology, Alain; writing after all this 
time. Why have I done nothing before? I don’t know, or, 
at any rate, am not sure. I have followed your posthumous 
progress with anger, sometimes with an ironic smile. 
My desk, as I write, is elbow deep in drivel; articles on 
you from the major magazines — your delicately exe- 
cuted but huge canvases are sad stuff scaled down and 
badly reproduced. And the art magazines as well. Sev- 
eral critics have found ‘‘unmistakable evidence” that 
you were going stagnant; that your last paintings, though 
great, could not conceivably have been carried further. 
One savant hints that your purely accidental death was 
not accident but (in some subtle psychological fashion 
understood only by art critics) the result of an unconscious 
death wish. I wince to think how some hack may whip 
your uneventful days into maudlin tragedy, and who 
knows, tt may not be long before you stalk bearded, ob- 
sessed, and doomed, doomed, across the Cinemascope 
screen. Despite all this, I wrote nothing. 

Then, yesterday your brother, Ronald, called me. A 
hundred oddly shaped, lopsided bits of memory mesh and 
form. Form what? Neither biography, study, eulogy, 
nor epitaph. A little recherché, perhaps; and Ronald’s 
call becomes my tasteless madeleine. 


Ronald. Well, to give Ronald credit, he did 
hedge before coming to the point. There were 
several I’m-sure-you’ll-understand’s; an I’d-rather- 
not-do-this-but-you-see-this-project-of-mine; and 
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it-might-not-seem-like-the-sort-of-thing-you’d-sell- 
but-it-was-a-joke-and-hell-I-can-take-a-joke. 

The gist of this was that Ronald owned a por- 
trait Alain had done of him eleven years ago, and 
since he needed the money, and since Alain had 
finally received his deserved recognition (Damn 
shame, isn’t it? The kid had to get killed first; 
well, he always lived crazy, but we always knew he 
had it in him), he, Ronald, wondered how much the 
painting was worth. He had called me, Alain’s 
best friend, thinking that I might handle the sale, 
since he didn’t trust “‘those pansy guys at the gal- 
lery.”’ 

That portrait was Alain’s farewell to his child- 
hood, and thus its background was his own life. 
He was the second of three children; Ronald was 
thirteen years his senior, and there was a younger, 
mentally retarded sister. The family was poor 
and lived in a borderline slum in the Bronx; 
formerly there had been some money, but his 
father, stricken with a bone disease, had been 
an invalid through all of Alain’s memory. His 
mother, a well-meaning, none too bright woman, 
was always on the verge of a breakdown keeping 
the family alive and respectable. On his mother’s 
side, the family were Sephardic Jews; on his 
father’s, a mélange of Russian and Polish Jews 
(Marsh was derived from Mankiewicz). 

Marsh had been painting since the age of ten; 





by fifteen he wanted to be a painter; by seventeen 
he knew he could be nothing else. The main 
stumbling block, of course, was Ronald. 

“Took, Alain, I can see painting as a hobby, 
hell, lots of guys in the community paint in their 
spare time. But painters starve to death, you know 
that. If you wanted to be a commercial artist 
Pd say OK; a fellow down the block pulls down 
ten, twelve thousand a year, but you’ve got to be 
practical. Sure, I know, you think I’m stuffy —” 

Outside of school Alain was attending spiritual- 
ist sessions; the religious aspects didn’t interest 
him, but he was fascinated by telepathy and clair- 
voyance. It tied in somehow, he felt, with theories 
of time and space. He was reading a book based 
on the hypothesis that time is serial but found 
himself lost at the upper reaches of mathematics. 
Then, too, he wondered how Vermeer learned to 
make an object come alive with one spot of light 
in exactly the right place. Did he learn after 
practicing with innumerable spots of light, or did 
he awake one morning possessed with the certain, 
startling knowledge that he could do something 
no other painter had done before him? 

“And you know how tough it is for the folks 
here, Alain. The least you could do is get a job 
after school and kick into the kitty. When I was 
your age —” 

And he wondered why the stony perfection of 
Piero della Francesca appealed to him more than 
the sweet grace of Raphael. 

“ After school I work,” he said. 

“What work?” 

SF paint.” 

“I mean some useful work, hell, when I was 
your age —” 

His mother, at least, had faith in him, but blind 
faith. 

“Believe me, Alain, painters starve.” (Ronald, 
Alain noticed, was getting fatter.) “Oh, I know, 
everyone wants to rebel, I did it myself. But you 
ought to shave that beard off and put on some 
clean clothes.” (Ronald was balder, too.) “You 
want people to think that you’re a character?” 

The big break had been the scholarship to 
Barclay; tuition and enough spending money just 
to scrounge along. It was a women’s college; a 
few men were accepted each year in the fine arts, 
but Alain was an immediate pariah. No one, 
not even the professors, had encountered a student 
with Marsh’s self-acquired erudition in art, but 
all he owned in the world were two pairs of jeans, 
two denim shirts, sneakers, a sweater, and a World 
War I horse-blanket overcoat — too sloppy to be 
attractively Bohemian. 

Both Polanyi and Makropoulous taught at 
Barclay. In the composition class, Polanyi ignored 
Marsh for several weeks, though he spent a good 
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deal of time with the girls. One day he approached 
and said, ‘‘You’re not making paintings, Marsh.” 
Until then, the girls, dabbling away, had felt 
squeamish before Marsh’s flaring, sprawling ef- 


forts; confidence was restored. But in mid-Decem- 


ber Polanyi approached a second time. “Now 
you’re making paintings, Marsh,” he said. 

“You know the chances for painters, Alain. 
Like betting on the daily double.” 

“Polanyi likes my stuff.” 

“Who’s Polanyi?” 

Marsh gave up. 

“All right. We won’t talk about the future. 
We’ll talk about right now. You live in the house, 
you eat the food —” It went on until their mother 
began to cry. 

It was Christmas vacation. Alain awoke the 
next morning very late; the session with Ronald 
produced a feeling somewhat worse than a hang- 
over. He understood that Ronald’s semilogic had 
some truth in it — he did live in the house, he did 
come home drunk — but didn’t Ronald see? God! 
“Who’s Polanyi?” and just the week before, Bar- 
clay had honored Marsh by assigning him a studio; 
the first freshman ever to be awarded one. 

He ate breakfast in silence. After, he packed his 
few paint-spattered belongings and left the house. 
When the door clicked shut behind him he knew 
what he was going to do; go away and stay away. 
But stay where? He didn’t know. Friends would 
put him up for a while. 


H. FOUND himself on the subway that took him 
to school. It was foolish; Christmas vacation, and 
the place would be locked. But when he tried the 
door it opened. The school was deserted. He 
walked on tiptoes, though there was no reason for 
it; he wasn’t doing anything wrong. He stopped 
often, listening for other footsteps, heard nothing, 
and took the elevator to the top floor. 

He sat on a rickety chair in the middle of the 
studio and felt his heart pounding. But when the 
knot in his gut finally untied he found himself 
reveling in solitude. There were street noises 
sixteen floors below. And the visceral sounds of 
the building itself; grumbling plumbing and steam 
gasps and sighs. Thin snow whipped past the 
windows. 

The painting he had finished a week ago looked 
muddy and inept, but the next would be better. 
He was alone, not lonely, but self-sufficient. For 
the first time he felt that surge of power that con- 
centrated simultaneously in head, heart, and 
hands. 

And as he sat, envisioning the paintings he 
would one day create, his breath blowing fume 
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animals into the air, he thought of Ronald. To 
his surprise, without rancor; a puffy, frightened 
little man with a mortgage and a belly; overnight 
the stronger elder brother had become an object 
of contempt — worse, an object of pity. Yet, had 
it not been for Ronald the decision to leave home 
would have been put off — who knows? — until 
graduation, and he saw with glee that Ronald had 
been his unwitting benefactor. There, in his 
studio, he was omniscient. He was, finally, where 
he belonged. 

A battered divan slouched in the corner. Marsh 
tried it for size. His feet hung over the edge, an 
errant spring nudged his rib cage, but otherwise 
it wasn’t bad at all. He weighed the consequences 
of being caught, but briefly. It was superb, and 
all, curiously, Ronald’s fault. 

There were five days to Christmas; Ronald de- 
served a present. 

Alain cut a three-by-four-foot piece of canvas 
from the roll and tacked it to the wall; he made 
some preliminary sketches, then drew on canvas 
with charcoal. He worked rapidly but with pre- 
cision; the hand had already been trained to fol- 
low the inner eye, and in this case the inner eye 
saw with delicious clarity. 

The portrait would not be abstract; exactly the 
reverse, representational to the nth degree. He 
wanted Ronald to say, now that’s what I call 
painting, none of those blots and wiggles, that’s 
real, just like a photograph. Van Eyck with a 
good dash of Dali. 

He worked, and stopped only when he had gone 
as far as he could for the day. A day to dry, a day 
to complete it, another day for touching up, and 
it would be ready by Christmas. 

He stood back and regarded the painting with 
a critical eye. Precisely what he had had in mind. 
His brother, Ronald, emerged from the oils; bald- 
ing, a trifle more obese than he was in reality. 
He stood stark naked in his Great Neck living 
room and stared dully at the hideous ceramic 
ashtray next to the fetus-shaped lamp. 


is was the last time Marsh took out his minor 
aggravations on canvas. He never regarded art, 
his own or anyone else’s, with sententious rever- 
ence; jokes creep into many of his paintings (the 
one reproduced in so many magazines, called 
“Blah”), but the portrait was the last he painted 
as ajoke. Irritation, boredom, his hopeless poverty 
were reserved for hilarious collages and drawings, 
and for letters. 

Marsh, twenty-six years old: “‘Brussels is a great 
town. No kidding. It’s wild. The Philadelphia of 
Europe. I’m broke as usual and running up debts 
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impossible to pay. I don’t care anymore. Or I 
wouldn’t care if the art supply store would give 
me credit. They won’t. I’m out of paint, canvas, 
inspiration, energy, and food. I know four people 
here. Everyone I meet is a fink. They don’t 
smoke, they don’t drink, they don’t horse around. 
All they do is sit around and talk about ART. 
I spread the gospel. I tell them that in New York 
painters would rather get drunk and be million- 
aires. I don’t know why I’m here. The only 
places to be are Paris and New York. I can’t afford 
either of them. I can’t afford Brussels. Kathryn is 
in her eighth month and can’t work anymore so 
our only money comes from those stupid transla- 
tions. Now I’m in the movies though. Last week 
I was a mob. This week I’m a type in St. Germain. 
Five bucks an afternoon and carfare. I was de- 
pressed as hell about the kid, but now I’m used 
to the idea. There’s a foundation helping us. 
They were founded to give aid to fleeing French 
aristocrats during the revolution, but they ran 
out of aristocrats. So now they help escaped con- 
victs, unwed mothers, psychopaths, and artists. 
They came up to the studio the other day. Very 
sympathetic. Said no one could live like this. 
We agreed. So there we were expecting tins of 
ham, and caviar, and beer, and pretzels, and you 
know what they sent? Brooms, and mops, and 
soap, and window putty, and floor wax so we 
could get the place looking decent for the baby. 
Also some baby clothes. No whiskey. 

“If I had some paint, the paintings would be 
different. The stuff in the show was the logical 
conclusion of what I started in Iviza. The show 
looked damn good, by the way. Even if nothing 
sold. Anyway, afterward I knew I’d have to do 
something else. I’m at the point where I know I 
can do anything I want with the brush. I sat 
around for a while wondering what to do with the 
brush. I was tempted to do the obvious. I saw 
that if I went on refining. . . . Hell, it sounds 
stupid trying to put it into words. The last things 
I did were different from what you’ve seen; 
stronger but awkward and harder to look at. 
When are you coming back to Europe? You 
ought to see the stuff before I burn it to keep us 
warm in the winter. 

“You know what I have? Piles. It doesn’t sur- 
prise me. I can’t afford a doctor, so each day I 
offer a candle to St. Awdry. I discovered her in a 
book on medieval magic. She’s the patron saint 
of people suffering from piles. It’s the truth. Pm 
starting a cult... .” 

Marsh’s letters were works of art in themselves; 
scraps of wrapping paper folded into envelopes, 
half collage, half drawing, crawling with Marsh 
animals. The above letter boasted a scraggly, 
indignant behemoth on ice skates accurately la- 


beled by Marsh “The Shaggy, Short-trunked, 
Saber-toothed, Ice-skating Elephant.” Some time 
ago I brought a sheaf of letters to Metzger at the 
gallery, and he offered me a hundred dollars 
apiece for them. (What do you think of that, eh. 
Marsh?) 

The paintings in the show that Alain refers to 
closed out what critics call his Garden Period. 
Gigantic, emotional, elusive canvases; kings and 
queens enthroned in running glaucous sea bottoms; 
impossible birds flickering in thickets of glaze; 
flying machines like primeval bats; luminous cats 
in their catdoms; nightscapes browbeaten by 
moonlight. As he progressed and his control over 
technique became absolute, the actual figures dis- 
appeared, but their essences somehow remain and 
form, vanish, and form anew under a surface of 
living color. 


M lived happily in his studio haven. After 
school he painted. In those days his capacity was 
limitless; he could paint fourteen, sixteen hours at 
a stretch and finish exhausted but elated. When 
he forgot to eat for a day or two, he’d awake 
ravenous in the middle of the night and, no matter 
what the weather, midwinter, would wrap himself 
in his horse-blanket overcoat and walk ten blocks 
to an all-night Nedick’s. Each furtive exit and 
entrance was an adventure, and walking the dark 
deserted corridors he was prince of some desolate, 
ultramodern underworld. 

But one blue Monday he was taking a midnight 
shower, and, forgetting himself, was singing. His 
archenemy, the Polish washerwoman, heard the 
caterwauling (“I had her schedule figured, she 
should have been on the tenth floor by midnight”). 
A Slavic stubbornness conquered a Slavic super- 
stitious fear (the woman had been ghost-ridden 
for a year — those were footsteps she heard slipping 
down vacant corridors; that was the water running 
and the toilet flushing in bathrooms occupied by 
no one), and she went to investigate. Gingerly. 
she opened the door, peered into the steam. 

“Who dot dere?” 

Marsh’s heart sank. 

His only hope was to win the hag to his side. 
Accordingly, he stuck his long, bearded, hook- 
nosed, soap-streaming face out of the shower and 
smiled a winning, vulpine smile at the woman. 
She took one look at him, shrieked, knocked over 
her wash pail (Marsh remembered that it clat- 
tered an interminably long time down the marble 
corridor — a tinny note of doom), and fled. 

In vain did Marsh explain to the dean. It 
hadn’t been Alain Marsh taking a shower at 
midnight but some other student who looked just 
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like him. Marsh had been at an all-night movie on 
Forty-second Street. There was some talk of expul- 
sion, but his record showed a neat picket fence of 
A’s broken only twice by filigree B’s. Polanyi and 
Makropoulous put in a good word. Finally even 
his stipend was restored. 

It was, however, the end of the only security 
Marsh ever knew and the beginning of a nomadic 
existence from garret to hovel to loft; a life in 
places where, with few exceptions, no one but 
Marsh would consent to live. 

There was a reeking, leaking barn of a place 
without heat or running water, in the shadow 
of the West Side Drive, redolent of the slaughter- 
houses. Alain took a perverse pride that year — 
junior year — in being the only resident of New 
York to suffer from chilblains. Only later did he 
realize that for a dollar he could have bought an 
old coal stove; even he could have afforded coal, 
and stayed warm. It never occurred to him. 

Alain was twenty-three when I first saw him. 
He had just left his first wife and was brooding in a 
bar called Clean Domingo’s (on the Paseo de 
Vara de Rey, on the island of Iviza, a sort of 
sunny Siberia forty miles south of Majorca). 
He was a painter, obviously; he had paint all over 
him, but Marsh overdid it; the other painters I 
knew looked like bums or stockbrokers. But 
Marsh! Over six feet tall and excruciatingly thin; 
his face was dramatically elongated, high-cheek- 
boned, and strong; a fascinating mess of highlights 
and pocks of shadow; a face gouged, rather than 
chiseled, out of pale, rough metal. His nose was 
thin, immense, and hooked; his hair, jet black, 
curled over his collar; a pointed Vandyke accen- 
tuated the hatchet face. His eyes were alarming —~ 
incongruously pale, a copper color; visionary eyes, 
gentle, obsessed, and focusing slightly (weirdly) 
askew. His hands were thin-boned, lumpy- 
knuckled, veined, and gnarled beyond his age, 
and far too long. His feet obeyed the same law of 
misproportion (he wore a 14 AA shoe). He was 
twenty-three but could have passed for thirty- 
five. He looked like a shabby El Greco Christ. 

We didn’t meet for several weeks, and then, one 
day, we started a conversation (Marsh mooched a 
cigarette — he was living on thirty dollars a 
month). I was invited to the studio, and we be- 
came friends. 

Michelangelo produced towering rages, Raph- 
ael was a notorious libertine, Piero di Cosimo was 
a recluse and lived on hard-boiled eggs, Van Gogh, 
that biographer’s darling, cut off his ear, Gauguin 
cooperatively ran off to Tahiti. What shall I say. 
Alain, that is amusing, bizarre, or telling? 

Once, broke in New York, he put on dark 
glasses, painted a sign BLIND, and went begging 
in the streets. 
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And there is the story of how Anderson ate the 
pot. That was in Brussels. A well-meaning friend 
had given Marsh a rabbit for Christmas dinner, 
but the rabbit arrived a week in advance, and in 
the interval it hopped about in the company of two 
cats and a turtle named Marvin. It tore through 
unconscionable amounts of lettuce and left large 
deposits of buckshot about. He was christened 
Anderson, and when the eleventh hour chimed 
neither Alain nor his wife had the heart to kill him. 
Anderson became part of the family and went his 
way, eating voraciously. 

Marsh, at the time, was trying his hand at horti- 
culture and had several window boxes of hashish 
ready to harvest. But one night, after a few beers, 
he returned to find Anderson slumped in a corner 
and his proud crop cropped to a pitiful stubble. 
He was livid. “Now we eat the bastard,” he 
shouted. But when he placed Anderson on the 
kitchen table his sentiments got the better of him. 

“Who can murder a rabbit in a state of eupho- 
ria?” 

Anderson slept it off — it took three days — and 
he remained. 

Then there is the time Marsh and I fell down the 
stairs in Amsterdam. 

Iviza palled on Marsh, despite the prices; it was 
too hot, too bright; there were merely contrasts, 
no degrees; the sky was too blue, the houses too 
white, the land too dry. He needed surroundings 
he liked, or lacking that, surroundings he could 
ignore. During the summer he had had a brief 
affair with a Dutch girl, and so he made up his 
mind to hitch to Amsterdam. 

The trip took six days, and he arrived improb- 
ably at five in the morning (a truck from Breda) 
absolutely penniless; his last few francs, destined 
for a loaf of bread, had gone for a beer the day 
before. He found his way to the girl’s house, but 
she was with someone else. 

It was a typical Marsh situation. He rummaged 
through his pockets for the hundredth time hoping 
to find money he had overlooked. There was noth- 
ing there. He sat down by a canal and went to 
sleep hoping that when he awoke something good 
would have happened. It didn’t. 

He had some Dutch friends, met in Iviza, and 
got through a few weeks. Then an atypical stroke 
of luck saved him. 

The Amsterdam Municipal Museum was run- 
ning an exposition for paintings by artists living in 
Amsterdam; there was a stipulation that entrance 
depended upon at least a two-year residence in the 
city. Marsh ignored the stipulation, borrowed 
money for wood, stretched three vast paintings, 
and with the help of a friend, carted them to the 
museum. He simply left the canvases there with 
his address and walked out without speaking. 
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Three weeks later the judging was over, Marsh 
had heard nothing, and he was desperate. He had 
run out of credit and welcome. He went to the 
museum feeling that he had reached the end of his 
very short rope. Only two of the three paintings 
were stacked against the wall. The friend spoke to 
an official while Alain waited, unwilling to allow 
himself the luxury of hoping — but a painting had 
been sold for 1500 guilders. He ran to the bath- 
room and was sick. 

He paid off his debts, got himself and his friends 
drunk, found an enormous studio, bought an acre 
of canvas, and settled down to work. 

But by December: “I know all the young paint- 
ers here. They had their first show at the age of 
eleven. By thirty you’re an old man. Everyone is 
supported by the government. Everyone is serious 
about ART. I’m drunk most of the time and bored 
the rest. Also about out of money. Why don’t you 
come up and share expenses, plenty of room in the 
studio.” 

Iviza was getting tedious, and it was cold (warm 
Mediterranean winters are a myth). I went to join 
Alain. 

The studio was a converted machine loft, lacking 
heat and hot water. Marsh bought a secondhand 
coal stove and erected a labyrinthine but ram- 
shackle system of rusty pipes that carried a portion 
of the smoke from the room. The stove (bête noire) 
would glow cherry red for a time, raising the room 
temperature to eighty-five, and then would ex- 
tinguish itself without warning and let winter 
blast through the ill-fitting but spacious windows. 

The studio’s only compensation was that it was 
half a block from the zoo. When the weather was 
nice we used to sneak in (it cost a guilder fifty — 
paying for a zoo was outrageous), and we spent 
much time watching an animal called Mitchell’s 
wombat. 

So Amsterdam was dull, I wasn’t working, 
Marsh was, we were both short of money, our only 
luxury was a nightly bottle of barely potable 
Dutch whiskey, and even had we been wealthier, 
there was nothing to do. The city, except for the 
brothels and bars along the Zeedijk, closed tight 
as Cromwell’s England at midnight. Marsh met 
the situation with one of his most delightful ani- 
mals: the Amstel Monster, a genial, doltish dino- 
saur who emerged, dripping, from the Amstel at 
midnight and in immense wooden shoes went plod- 
ding the streets of Amsterdam, poking its serpen- 
tine head into snack bars in search of warme worst 
—a tasteless Dutch sausage served tepid — the 
only item in its diet. The Amstel Monster, since 
he only emerged after midnight, had never been 
seen by a Dutchman. As I look back, the exploits 
of this amiable saurian occupied an inordinate 
portion of our misspent time. 


One evening, our bottle gone, sitting around 
morosely, we noticed a name painted on the wall. 
Neither of us knew to whom the name belonged, 
so we went to pay a visit. 

We were received with cool cordiality — it was 
one in the morning. We insisted upon another 
bottle of whiskey, and our host consented to join in 
the fun. Soon I was on a conducted tour through 
art books. The owner of the name on the wall 
was a student, and he illuminated his commentary 
with notes cribbed from his professor (‘‘Notice 
how Chagall uses this recurrent symbol in the up- 
per left-hand corner of his paintings”). Marsh, 
meanwhile, was trying to seduce the girl friend. 
Counterpointing the Chagall lecture, he staunchly 
maintained that Dutch women, all Dutch women, 
were sexually illiterate, and he dared her to prove 
herself the exception. A point was reached where 
even Chagall could restrain our host no longer. 
Alain was about to rape the girl. We were ordered 
to leave. 

Alain was incapable of walking, so I tried to 
support him. We navigated three stairs success- 
fully — narrow, impossible Dutch stairs, steep as 
Jacob’s ladder — and then my legs gave way. We 
crashed down the full flight and ended in an inert 
lump at the bottom. 

Doors flew open. There was a storm of angry 
Dutch. I heard our erstwhile host explaining — 
not without pride — that two drunk, foreign art- 
ists had fallen down the stairs. We discovered that 
all bones were intact; somehow we managed the 
other three flights without mishap and made it 
back to the studio — neither of us remembered 
how. And that is the story of how Marsh and I fell 
down the stairs in Amsterdam. 

Anecdotes! But Marsh knew better. Once, 
both of us numb, bored, half drunk, cold, too lazy 
to light the stove, sooty, he broke a silence of 
several hours. “You know,” he said, “if we ever 
make the grade and someone comes along in 
twenty years and says, ‘Boy! You were in Iviza 
and Amsterdam and Europe in the fifties, that 
must have been great,’ Pll tell him the truth, you 
know. Pll tell him it was lousy.” 


Maes: was never quite unknown, never quite 
ignored. His talents were too striking to allow him 
to live in absolute obscurity; happy events always 
teetered on the brink of occurrence, but then, 
always, some ill wind blew them back into the 
realm of daydreams. 

Who can say what would have happened had 
his opportune death not given the drama-doting 
world the chance to exploit him? I believe, 
though, that the New York show would have 
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brought him a measure of success. Certainly it 
would not have sold out (as it did), nor would the 
paintings have doubled and trebled in value as 
soon as they left the gallery (as they did), but it is 
safe to suppose that, were he alive today, he would 
be painting away, financially safe for a while, and 
the owner of an incipient reputation. The word 
was out. Through that curious telepathy whereby 
a painter or writer is suddenly and simultaneously — 
“recognized”? everywhere (though he may have 
been doing admirable work for decades), the art 
world was ready for Alain. 

Marsh spent four years in Europe and during 
that time had expositions in Amsterdam, Brussels, 
London, and Düsseldorf. Occasionally he sold a 
painting. Collectors came to see his work and 
were impressed, but when they learned that he was 
still in his early twenties they held off buying, hop- 
ing that the next one would make the initial big 
step (Marsh never got accustomed to being con- 
sidered an investment). He couldn’t buy paint, 
or milk for the baby, but encouragement always 
poured in from one quarter or another. 

Often potential buyers came directly to his stu- 
dio, sent by one of his galleries, and Alain botched 
these sales single-handed. 

I was present at one of the fiascoes. In Amster- 
dam, a man who worked for Time-Life came up 
to see the paintings, a fat, colorless man, very 
friendly. Marsh, of course, was drunk. Our visitor 
was first visibly taken aback by Alain — a wild- 
eyed, bearded apparition— and then by the 
studio itself. And, it is true, for the uninitiated, the 
first emotion experienced upon entering the studio 
was shock. You walked up four flights, opened a 
door, and one step took you out of the familiar 
world, into Alain Marsh’s. 

Our Time-Life man looked about, obviously at 
aloss. Yes, he thought he was interested in buying 
a painting, in his own small way he had been col- 
lecting paintings, and he had heard Alain’s paint- 
ings were large but hadn’t expected this. Marsh 
showed him some smaller paintings. It wasn’t 
going well. Our Time-Life man thought he saw 
the “message.” Marsh winced and showed him a 
portfolio of drawings and collages; there was a cold 
pall as prices were quoted. Our visitor retreated 
before Alain’s potent breath. 

A series of collages hung on the wall made of 
scraps of inane advertisements and blatantly ab- 
surd newspaper headlines and pieces of junk that 
amused Alain; all held together with suns, 
splashes, lines, and colors. One was “‘Cheese,”’ a 
second ‘‘More Cheese,” a third “Still More 
Cheese,” a fourth “‘Further Cheese.” 

Our Time-Life man studied these for quite a 
time and then turned to Alain in perplexity. 
“Tell me,” he said, “I am just a businessman, and 
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I don’t know much about art — that is, modern 
art — though I know what I like, and perhaps it 
is not right to ask this sort of question about art, 
but you will excuse me, I hope, since, as I say, I 
am just a businessman and I don’t really know 
much about art, but what I would like to ask — 
what I would like to ask, if you will excuse me, is: 
What, exactly, do you mean by ‘Cheese’?”’ 

Marsh issued him out of the studio with a glazed 
smile. 

And once, while he was still in New York, a co- 
operative gallery was interested in him, and a 
committee visited the studio, headed by a woman 
Marsh later caricatured as a hysterically grinning 
giraffe. The committee examined the paintings. 
Marsh slouched in the middle of the room. 

“You paint thin,’ the woman proclaimed, 
finally. “Most painters today paint thick, but you 
paint thin. I’ve never seen an abstract painter 
who painted so thin.” Alain stayed drunk for a 
week. 

Before he graduated from college, he was taken 
in hand by Wilfred Levy, his professor in medieval 
art history; dilettante, privately wealthy, amateur 
art collector and dealer. For the first few years, 
when finances reached nil, Levy came through, 
and he initiated a contract with Benjamin Shoat, 
the Philadelphia collector. Over a period of three 
years, for six hundred dollars a year, Alain handed 
over ninety paintings and innumerable drawings 
and collages. 

“What can I do? I can’t live without the bas- 
tard. Per square yard I’m not getting the price of 
corduroy.” 

To compensate for the humiliating contract 
with Shoat he proceeded to spite himself with 
others who might be interested in his work. He 
calculated the price a good New York gallery would 
charge, subtracted the gallery’s commission, and 
quoted the result as a firm price. Unless he was 
desperate he wouldn’t condescend to haggle. 

“Goddamn, but I’m sick of being broke. When 
I was a student they patted me on the back and 
stuffed my pockets with money and the paintings 
stank. Now that I’m making paintings the million- 
aires come up and look and then go out for a beer. 
Oh, hell, it isn’t even that I mind being poor. 
Since the Renaissance, painters have always been 
poor. And I don’t mind being a freak. Since the 
impressionists, painters have always been freaks. 
But I don’t like being a poor freak.” 

Marsh, broke, in Amsterdam. 

Of course, the thought of a grant occurred to 
him, but he couldn’t face the applications, the 
requisite insincerities, and the ignominious inter- 
views. And his chances, at best, were slim; he 
lacked the fame for the more coveted prizes. He 
wasn’t mediocre enough for the others. 
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So it went. Everyone waited for someone to rec- 
ognize Marsh; meanwhile, he worked on, in that 
state of exalted sobriety romantically misnamed 
obsession. There had to be a reason to paint, and 
Marsh knew his reason. In the beginning, at 
twenty, he painted to justify himself to the world; 
then, more self-assured, he painted to justify him- 
self to himself; an artist finally, he painted to 
justify his own endless and ineluctable isolation. 
“The show looked great, no kidding. People loved 
the stuff. For all the wrong reasons. Not one 
single critic said anything intelligent. No one 
bought anything. Christ, John, I feel like a 
Martian. I say it’s just Brussels, but New York 
would probably be the same.” 

He broke with Levy, and even that pitiful six 
hundred was lost (rent, materials for half a year). 

“Got a letter from Levy. Listen to this. About 
possible show in New York. 

“ ‘Alain, let me urge you to try and do good 
work.’ (What’s he think I try to do — bad work?) 
‘Try to scale down your thinking, there is no rea- 
son why your painting ideas must be on so grand 
a scale, and you must make your small canvases 
self-contained and self-explanatory, and not frag- 
ments of large paintings... . 

“ ‘As for a show in New York, I do hope you 
will not be too disappointed when I tell you that 
at present the indications are not at all favorable. 
I have spoken with several galleries but as yet have 
found none willing to pay the expenses for an un- 
known painter. As I have told you many times, 
and I wish you would be reasonable about this, it 
would be much easier if you would change your 
mind and agree to finance your first one-man 
show.” (NEVER!) ‘You honestly can’t expect a 
gallery to take risks until you have established 
some sort of reputation for yourself. And you 
understand, certainly, that with paintings as large 
as yours, merely finding a gallery to hang them 
is difficult, and frankly Alain, good though your 
work may be, and you know I consider you a 
painter of exceptional promise, I have not dared 
approach the top galleries, for I do not feel that 
you have as yet achieved your painterly iden- 
BUG! ee 

“My painterly identity! Jesus Christ! What the 
hell is my painterly identity! You’re a writer, you 
tell me. I told him what to do with himself, Shoat, 
and all the ninety paintings they stole from me. 
If I don’t sell anything in this London show (one 
aquarelle, one small painting), I’ve burned my last 
bridge. I don’t care. And that’s from Levy, damn 
it. He’s supposed to be intelligent. He’s sup- 
posed to know paintings. Sometimes I agree with 
the New York Junkmen. The question isn’t why 
should you build a bidet into your painting, or why 
should you make a sculpture out of old tin cans 


and inner tubes, but why shouldn’t you. Why the 
hell not? Tomorrow I hope I know why not 
again.” 


Das his brief life, Alain managed to be mar- 
ried three times, and I now parry imaginary en- 
emies, that horde of buffoons who think painting 
is merely chromatic copulation. Then, too, I 
shudder to think of what may bump and grind 
across the Technicolor sands of his time. We come, 
inevitably, to the women in Marsh’s life. 

His first wife, Charlyne, he met at a party (“I 
knew it was a mistake — how could anyone seri- 
ously marry a girl named Charlyne?’’); a Village 
type with a remote expression, a curiously discon- 
nected manner of speech, and long black hair. 
Marsh invited her to come to the studio to model 
for him; she agreed, appeared the next day, and 
immediately disrobed. Despite that most ancient 
of painter’s ploys, Alain had honestly wanted to 
draw her, not necessarily in the nude (“I was 
serious about painting her but, Christ, not that 
serious”). 

Charlyne moved into the studio. A month later 
her mother began making trouble, so Marsh 
married her. 

After a month he was bored with her; after three 
months he took a positive dislike to her. ‘She'd 
sit there with that way-out expression, and when I 
asked her what she was thinking about she’d say: 
‘What was I thinking about, oh, I was thinking 
about — the moon.’ 

“I thought that was weird but sort of nice. But 
she was lying, damn it. I found out. She wasn’t 
thinking about the moon. She wasn’t thinking 
about anything. She never thought about any- 
thing. She was the dumbest goddamn girl I ever 
met.” It lasted a year. 

Though Alain was a lone wolf, possessed by his 
work, he was a miserable bachelor. Obvious rea- 
sons aside, he was incapable of caring for himself. 
Wash a pair of socks? Sweep the floor? Cook a 
meal? Unthinkable. After three womanless 
months his studio was an Augean stable, and 
Marsh a gaunt effigy of himself. 

He was at his worst with beautiful women (the 
only ones he admired). Either, feeling the sudden 
overpowering need to find someone who spoke his 
own language, he confounded her with talk (un- 
checked Marshian was a slangy, chaotic, incredi- 
bly learned torrent of words); or else, bolstered by 
a bottle, he decided to forgo the tedious prelimi- 
naries and jumped on top of the girl. Yet, had he 
been capable of practicing the art of seduction, 
he would have been successful. Women, especially 
pretty women, were fascinated by that cross be- 
tween scarecrow and prophet, but he never knew 
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how to take advantage of it. And he could never 
understand how lesser men and inferior painters 
found such charming wives and mistresses. It was, 
perhaps, his only serious naïveté. 

His second wife, Kathryn, was English; one of 
the plain, quiet girls who rescued him, cared for 
him, believed in him, loved him, and whom he 
tolerated in return. When he left Europe for the 
Caribbean, she remained with his son. 

Marsh told me once (very drunk) that he had 
been in love once, but I know nothing of the girl 
except that he never slept with her and, as he said, 
attempting a shrug, almost everyone else did. 


N Ews of the recently redicovered island of 
Escondite sounded, to Marsh, like the cavalry 
bugles. By that time he had had four expositions 
and no money, and he had reached the point 
where he honestly no longer cared whether people 
saw his paintings. It no longer mattered that his 
work might be stacked in oblivion forever; what 
mattered was the accomplishment. Reports told 
him that Escondite, though primitive and remote, 
was incredibly cheap. It was enough. Somehow 
he scraped up the fare. 

By then he had left his lovely, sensual gardens 
behind. From a painter of gardens he became a 
painter of jungles; beauty was there, but now ugli- 
ness as well; joy became ecstasy and gloom be- 
came horror. 

Escondite was all he had hoped for — almost 
free, and the European galleries made an occa- 
sional sale to keep him in materials. His studio 
was an abandoned fortress, and at last he painted 
the gigantic canvases he dreamed of, twenty, 
thirty, forty feet long. 

At one point (the worst in his life) he knew that 
he had achieved what he wanted. He had at- 
tained zenith and nadir; the next step was Nir- 
vana and a negation of painting. It took a month 
of purest agony before he realized that at that 
point, at zenith and nadir, there was infinity of 
quality. He would repeat the same painting end- 
lessly, endlessly improving. Monet had done it, 
and Bonnard. He picked up his brush and went 
to work. 

And he was happy, living under a blazing sun, 
in a ghost town. His work from that period is 
filled with feral suns and erotic moons; his jungle 
is a green phoenix, rising from its steaming ashes. 

Marsh was dancing on the high wire. True, 
the arena was empty; and so no one saw that what 
his paintings said was a desperate Yea. 

I have the story of his death from Suzanne. 
(Her book will be out soon, about her life with 
Alain, called Z Cried Every Morning.) Sweet Sue, 
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his third wife. I could tell it in less time in my 
words, but I prefer hers. 

“This fellow, you know, Paulding, the one who 
writes guidebooks, came there, he heard about it 
somewhere and was going to do an article or 
something, anyway it turned out that he was an 
art collector, so I told Alain, for God’s sake the least 
you can do is talk to him and ask him up to the 
studio and Alain said leave me alone I’m busy. 
So I went to see him myself and brought him up 
to the studio and he went wild about the paintings 
and Alain quoted him some ridiculous price and 
I tried to say Christ, Alain be sensible for once 
in your life but this Paulding didn’t care. He 
bought two of them right on the spot and of course 
after that you couldn’t talk to Alain for a week 
he was so drunk, he was a complete manic-depres- 
sive anyway. 

“Then everything calmed down but after a 
month along comes this /etter from Paulding and 
what does he say but that he showed the paintings 
to Metzger at the gallery and that Metzger had 
heard of Alain anyhow from someone in Europe 
but after seeing Paulding’s paintings he wanted to 
give Alain a show, all expenses paid and a contract, 
and was Alain interested. Well you know everyone 
thinks Alain didn’t care about success, you should 
have seen him throw people out of the studio and 
he wouldn’t talk about art with anyone, not even 
with me, but when he got this letter he got all 
excited and went to this kooky bar to get drunk. 
So I told him look Alain you’ve been drunk prac- 
tically every day for months and it isn’t good for 
you and I was getting sick and tired of it and 
wasn’t going to put up with it for much longer. 
Well, all due respect but our marriage was on 


the rocks anyway. I mean, Alain was a great 
painter. I wouldn’t have married him if I didn’t 
think he was a great painter, but he wasn’t a great 
human being, he only wanted me for my body, 
and I said if you get drunk don’t expect to find 
me here to take care of you when you get back 
but he left anyhow. Naturally he got blind and 
when they saw him last he was staggering up the 
road to the studio singing dirty songs. Then J 
don’t know what happened, he must have passed 
out, right on the road, and he got run over. People 
said I should have gone along with him but he 
always got drunk and managed to get home, I 
mean you couldn’t say it was my fault.” 

“Did he die instantly?” I asked, after a time. 

“I think so but I don’t know, I mean they didn’t 
find him until the next morning so nobody’s sure. I 
thought that he was angry at me and was staying 
the night out on purpose.” 

“It was a hit-and-run accident?” I asked. “The 
son of a bitch ran him over and just left —” 

“God, no. It was Victor who did it, he wouldn’t 
do a thing like that, he felt awful when he found 
out, he didn’t even know he hit anything, I mean 
Alain was /ying there —” 

“How do you know?” I asked. ‘‘Maybe he 
thought he could get away with it. Damned easy 
to make excuses the day after. When you're 
caught.” 

She made a slightly contemptuous sound — 
tongue clucked against the front of the upper 
palate. “You don’t know,” she said. “You don’t 
know that island. Everybody knows everybody. 
Nobody could get away with it. Besides, Victor’s 
was the only car there.” 

What could I say to that, Alain? I said, “Oh.” 


THE SYNTAX OF SEASONS 


BY ALASTAIR REID 


Autumn was adjectival. I recall 
a gray, dank, gnarled spell 

when all wore fall-quality, a bare 
mutating atmosphere. 


Winter hardened into nouns. Withdrawn 

in lamplight, I would crown 

the cold with thought-exactitude, would claim 
the drear air with a name. 
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In spring, all language loosened and became 
less in demand, limping, lame, 

faced with the bursting days. What told 

was tongue-tied wonder at the green and gold. 


Steeped now in summer, though our chattering 
rises and falls, occasional as birdsong, 

we fall to silence under the burning sun, 

and feel the great verbs run. 


-4 





BY BENJAMIN WELLES 


BenyAMIN WELLES has been the New York TIMES correspondent in 
Portugal and Spain for almost six years. In a leller to the editor of the 
ATLANTIC, he writes, “I have developed a deep respect and affection 
for the Portuguese people and think that if their younger leaders — both 
in and out of the regime —are given a chance, Portugal can evolve 
from a 34-year-old dictatorship peacefully and progressively into the 


age of European economic-political integration.” 


Au over the world the winds of change are 
sweeping away the remnants of empires, but 
Portugal, the world’s last empire, drives stub- 
bornly ahead into a roaring gale, convinced of the 
righteousness of its “Christian, civilizing mission” 
to eleven million African and Asian natives. 

Neither the advice of NATO allies like the 
United States and Britain, the censure of the Com- 
munists, the anger of the Afro-Asians, nor the pleas 
of Portugal’s own liberals are altering Prime Min- 
ister Antonio de Oliveira Salazar’s colonial policy. 
To the 72-year-old economist-dictator, reforms are 
the “opening breach for subversion.” He stated 
his policy three years ago in a speech to his party 
chieftains in Lisbon when his troubles had only 
begun, and he has never wavered. ‘Stand firm! 
Stand firm!” he said. “That is all that is needed 
for the storm to subside and for justice to be done 
us.”” 

Salazar’s Portugal regards itself as the object of 
“aggression,” and in the past two years the Portu- 
guese have taken increasingly to bitter gibes at the 
West, particularly the United States and Britain, 
for its alleged indifference to Portugal’s fate. 

‘(We are few and honorably poor and scattered 
haphazardly over the four quarters of the earth,” 
said a Portuguese cabinet minister last summer, 
describing an empire which still embraces Ma- 
deira, the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, Prin- 
cipe and São Tomé, Portuguese Guinea, Angola, 
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Dr. Nogueira, Foreign Minister 


Mozambique, Timor, and Macao. Last Decem- 
ber, India slightly reduced Portugal’s responsibili- 
ties by grabbing Goa, Damao, and Diu, three 
historic little enclaves on its west coast. To many 
this surrender, the first in several centuries, seemed 
like a bell tolling disaster ahead. 

Salazar’s regime is still hurrying more troops out 
to the colonies, but nationalistic movements are 
mounting, not diminishing. In north Angola, rebel 
bands are still killing and burning, despite the 
large Portuguese reinforcements in recent months. 
On April 6, Holden Roberto, leader of the rebel 
UPA movement which began the rebellion last 
year, announced the formation of an Angolan gov- 
ernment in exile at nearby Leopoldville. 

On April 8 Portugal’s able young Foreign Min- 
ister, Alberto Franco Nogueira, told visiting Brit- 
ish journalists that recent incidents in Mozambique 
could be attributed to instigation by newly inde- 
pendent Tanganyika next door. On April 14 it 
was learned that out of fourteen Portuguese ac- 
cused of crimes against state security in the Cape 
Verde Islands, three had been imprisoned and 
eleven acquitted. 

At home, too, Dr. Salazar’s problems are mount- 
ing. On New Year’s Day a carefully laid plot to 
seize the undermanned army barracks at Beja 
failed at the last moment only because a ringleader, 
Captain Joao Varela Gomes, was accidentally shot. 
Two aspects of the abortive coup won attention. 
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Captain Varela Gomes, in the first place, had run 
as a candidate for the Catholic Action opposition 
in last autumn’s parliamentary elections. He was 
known to have had close ties with Catholic Action, 
which had also been involved in another abortive 
plot in March, 1959. 

Second, within six hours of the predawn attack, 
Spanish army tanks at Mérida, thirty-five miles 
inside Spain, were reported rumbling ominously 
toward the frontier city of Badajoz. Their move 
was never explained, but many in Portugal believe 
that Franco will immediately send his army into 
Portugal should Salazar’s regime be threatened by 
violent overthrow. 

In recent months anti-regime protests have con- 
tinued. On January 31, and again on March 8, 
civilian demonstrators clashed with police in 
Oporto, while in Lisbon University more than 
10,000 students began a strike on April 8 against 
the clumsy repression of their campus activities by 
Education Minister Dr. Manuel Lopes de Al- 
meida, a Cabinet neofascist. Over and over 
again Lopes de Almeida has authorized police to 
invade the university grounds and disperse the 
teen-age students — including girls — with clubs, 
gun butts, and mass arrests. 

The regime’s preference for force instead of 
conciliation has not only fanned student resent- 
ment but has provoked fresh resistance from the 
universities of Coimbra and Oporto as well. More 
serious to the regime, however, has been the resig- 
nation of Dr. Marcelo Caetano, Lisbon University 
rector and for many years Salazar’s closest political 
aide. Men of Dr. Caetano’s prestige in present- 
day Portugal do not resign lightly; and his act has 
been taken not only as a tacit warning to Salazar 
to discard police tactics but as a signal that Caetano 
himself may be throwing his hat into the political 
ring for the day when Salazar disappears. 


UNDERFED, UNDEREDUCATED, UNDERPAID 


The European Common Market poses a new 
threat to Portugal’s flagging trade, its sluggish in- 
dustry, and its underdeveloped agriculture. Im- 
ports exceeded exports in the first nine months last 
year by $232 million, about 40 percent of its total 
foreign trade. The average yearly income per head 
is still $245, the lowest in western Europe. After 
thirty-four years of Salazar’s economic ‘‘genius,”’ 
the average farm worker in the Alentejo receives — 
when he works — 30 cents per hour. A suit costs 
him 166 hours of laber; a pair of shoes, 25 hours. 

Portugal still has the highest rate of illiteracy, 
of infant mortality, and even of tuberculosis in 
western Europe, and the lowest standard of living. 
The population is underfed, undereducated, under- 
employed, and underpaid, and about 37,000 of the 
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nation’s young men — one third of the annual 
population increase — emigrate abroad each year 
to flee starvation wages, the PIDE (political po- 
lice), and the monopolies, whose grip on business 
is their reward for political conformity. 

Because it would be reduced to insignificance 
without its colonies, and because it fears Spain, 
Portugal goes on pitting its small resources and 
its gigantic stubbornness against the nationalistic 
world of today. It has robbed its farms and fac- 
tories of 40,000 young men, trained them hur- 
riedly, and shipped them out to patrol Angola, 
Mozambique, and Guinea. 

Many in Portugal secretly believe that the young 
veterans serving twenty-four months in the African 
jungle may one day provide the leadership for 
separatist movements that will wrench the colonies 
from Dr. Salazar’s grasp. The movement that 
topples Salazar from power will probably start in 
a colony like Mozambique or Angola, where 
rugged settlers, with their frontier mentality, will 
burst Lisbon’s bonds as Brazil did 140 years ago. 

“If our overseas provinces break away from the 
motherland, it won’t be pleasant for you Ameri- 
cans,” warned Foreign Minister Franco Nogueira. 
“Each will probably turn neutralist and join the 
United Nations. Then, instead of one Portuguese 
vote for the United States, you will find six votes 
against.” 


OPPOSITION IN THE OPEN 


In the past four years the Salazar regime has 
suffered bitter blows to its prestige. In June, 1958, 
the process began with the surprise protest vote 
won by Lieutenant General Humberto Delgado, 
the opposition candidate, in the presidential elec- 
tions. To the Portuguese public it made no differ- 
ence that Delgado had long been a Salazar backer, 
that he had no political experience, that he had 
but a vague mishmash of reforms to offer. To 
peasants scratching a living from the arid hills of 
the Minho, this was a man of prestige, a general, 
who criticized Salazar ! 

Seizing upon the one-month pre-electoral period 
of freedom, Delgado crisscrossed the country as- 
sailing the Salazar dictatorship for repressing 
democratic liberties, for stagnant economic poli- 
cies, and for graft and nepotism. Hurt and angry, 
Salazar ordered his police to hit back. But despite 
harassment and chicanery, when the voting ended 
Delgado had polled 22.5 percent of the votes. It 
was a blow to Salazar’s legend. 

‘The electoral campaign has taught me nothing, 
nothing but abuse,” Salazar told me bitterly a few 
days later. In Salazar’s mind, Delgado’s criticisms 
were to be brushed aside as the ravings of a mad- 
man, or worse, of a dangerous political subversive. 


Few were surprised when the defeated Delgado 
chose asylum in the Brazilian embassy residence 
and later fled to Brazil to carry on the fight from 
overseas. He soon joined hands with Captain 
Henrique Galvao, a former high colonial official 
whose now celebrated report to the Parliament 
in 1947 exposing colonial brutality and graft was 
to lead him to a sixteen-year prison sentence, from 
which he escaped in January, 1959. 

Nor were many surprised when Salazar slipped 
a new voting law through his tame National As- 
sembly in 1959. No longer would the Portuguese 
people vote directly for their President, he de- 
creed; henceforth voting would be “‘indirect’’ — 
that is, controlled by the regime. 

After the blow to Salazar’s prestige in 1958, 
the political police kept the opposition off-balance 
by periodic mass arrests. Overseas, on the other 
hand, Portuguese exiles took heart from the 
mounting criticism of Salazar by the new Afro- 
Asian members of the United Nations. 

Beginning in January, 1961, three major blows 
in rapid succession jolted the Portuguese from their 
complacency and shattered the legend of a south- 
ern Switzerland” basking contentedly in the sun- 
shine of Salazar’s paternalism. 

On January 23, 1961, twenty-four armed Portu- 
guese (plus some Spanish) rebels, headed by Sala- 
zar’s archfoe, Captain Henrique Galvao, seized the 
luxury liner Santa Maria between La Guaira, 
Venezuela, and Curacao, Dutch West Indies. 
For thirteen days, as Salazar’s government pleaded 
and raged, the rebels kept the world’s newspapers, 
radios, and television circuits filled with the news 
that a spectacular opposition to the dictatorship 
was very much alive. 


ANGOLA IN ERUPTION 


On March 15, 1961, the native rebellion in 
north Angola erupted. Early in the month, minor 
disturbances had already taken place in the native 
shantytowns, or muceques, around Luanda, sparked 
by news of the daring Santa Maria episode and 
by the sudden influx of a hundred foreign journal- 
ists who thought Galvao might sail to liberate 
Angola. But no Portuguese were prepared for the 
violence of the revolt that came like lightning on 
March 15, the day that Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son placed the United States side by side with the 
Soviet Union in condemning Portugal in the 
United Nations. 

Within two days the revolt had spread 75 miles 
from the border of the ex-Belgian Congo almost 
to the gates of Luanda. At least 1000 Portuguese 
white planters, their wives, children, and un- 
counted loyal natives were massacred, often with 
appalling butchery, and another 4000 whites fled 
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panic-stricken by air, car, truck, or foot into 
Luanda for safety. 

Soon the 450,000 innocent natives in the north- 
ern districts found themselves in a cross fire be- 
tween murdering rebels on the one hand and 
vengeful Portuguese troops and white-settler bands 
on the other. Bombed from the air by napalm fire 
bombs, shot on sight by fear-ridden Portuguese, or 
menaced by the rebels, tens of thousands of natives 
fled for safety over the jungle frontier into the 
Congo. The number of innocent natives slain in 
the first few days of the revolt was somewhere 
between the official figure of 8000 given me last 
May by Overseas Minister Andriano Moreira and 
the 50,000 claimed by Salazar’s enemies. Probably 
the truth will never be known. 

Salazar sent 25,000 young conscripts from home 
to pacify the region and eventually to “colonize” 
the sparsely settled possession, as did the Roman 
legions in Portugal some 1700 years ago. Foreign 
Minister Franco Nogueira recently said that the 
revolt had affected only 8 percent of the whole of 
Angola and had involved only 2000 or 3000 out of 
450,000 in the border area. Moreover, the Portu- 
guese claim that 200,000 natives have now volun- 
tarily returned to Portuguese protection, and that 
the key centers of Carmona, Negage, Sao Salvador 
do Congo, and Maquela do Zombo, with their 
interconnecting roads, are again under control. 
But the revolt is still simmering. 

On January 30 the United Nations General As- 
sembly, by 99 votes to 2, called on Portugal to end 
its “repressive” measures and to prepare the terri- 
tory soon for “‘self-determination.”” Only two na- 
tions sided with Portugal — Spain and the Union 
of South Africa. But to Salazar the Angolan re- 
volt is a crystal-clear case of outside aggression. 

Just before Christmas, the third blow fell. On 
December 17, Indian infantry and armored troops, 
reinforced overhead by jet bombers and offshore 
by cruisers and destroyers, began the long-threat- 
ened invasion of Goa and the two other tiny 
Portuguese enclaves, Damão and Diu. 

«We have sent orders to fight to the end,” For- 
eign Minister Franco Nogueira told me grimly 
as we sat in his richly carpeted office while a clock 
ticked loudly in the silence. “The Goanese will 
die alongside us in thousands. They are a hundred 
percent pro-Portuguese.”’ 

What happened? In three to four days, with 
37 out of 4000 Portuguese customs guards and 
soldiers killed, Portugal’s garrison surrendered. 
The Indians marched in proudly, cheered on by 
Goanese crowds throwing bouquets. Portugal’s 
possession and its pride both fell victims. 

Now, neutral observers who have recently 
emerged from Goa report that trade is slackening, 
the once relatively high standard of living is de- 
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clining to the level of surrounding India, and 
tensions are growing between the Indian “‘libera- 
tors” and the Portuguese-Goanese ‘“‘liberated”’ as 
the honeymoon ends and the two partners face 
married life. 

Once more seeking a scapegoat, some Portu- 
guese Officials privately blamed Monsignor José 
Vieira Albornaz, archbishop of Goa, for allegedly 
having counseled Governor General Manuel Vas- 
salo e Silva to surrender so soon. They denounced 
him privately for praying on Christmas Eve in 
Goa’s cathedral for “mutual understanding” be- 
tween the Indian victors and the Portuguese 
vanquished — a charge which the ailing, elderly 
prelate has since denied. Noting that he had re- 
cently returned from a visit to the Vatican, several 
of them observed woefully, “Even the Holy See 
has turned against us.” 

Brazil is always cited by the Portuguese as 
their ideal. Brazil, the daughter who grew richer, 
taller, and more beautiful than her mother, is the 
model on which Portugal claims to be shaping 
Angola and Mozambique. Yet the same Portu- 
guese who call Brazil their ideal dodge the fact 
that Brazil cast off Lisbon’s flaccid rule 140 years 
ago in order to develop. Even Brazil’s current dis- 
approval of Portugal’s colonial policies has only 
confirmed Dr. Salazar in his dogged refusal to 
yield. ‘‘Portugal cannot think in terms of self- 
determination for the overseas territories,” said 
his aide, Dr. José Goncalvo Correia de Oliveira, on 
March 29. “This would be equivalent to immedi- 
ate secession from the mother country.”’ 

The Portuguese would resent bitterly the sight 
of Spanish troops in their land, but it is highly 
likely that Franco would send his crack, American- 
equipped 11th Division to occupy Lisbon, Oporto, 
and Coimbra rapidly, rather than see Salazar 
toppled by a left-wing revolution. A revolutionary 
Portugal would become a bridgehead for Spanish 
revolutionaries. And furthermore, violence any- 
where in the Iberian Peninsula would jeopardize 
the Pentagon’s important defense installations at 
the Mediterranean’s mouth. Washington’s pres- 
sure on Salazar in recent years has only served to 
stiffen the dictator, who coldly reminds American 
Ambassador C. Burke Elbrick that Portugal holds 
the strings to our military rights in the Azores. 


PORTUGAL AND THE WEST 


Since May, 1959, when President Eisenhower 
visited Lisbon after the summit collapse and called 
Portugal a “tremendous friend and ally,” U.S.- 
Portuguese relations have steadily deteriorated. 
The advent of the Kennedy Administration, with 
its sharp emphasis on decolonization, has seen the 
United States siding increasingly with the Afro- 
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Asian world against Portugal. Kennedy and es- 
pecially Adlai Stevenson are regarded today in 
Lisbon as politicians prepared to sell their small 
NATO ally down the river for Afro-Asian votes 
at the United Nations. 

Even England, Portugal’s oldest ally and its 
chief customer, has also seen its influence wither. 
In May, 1961, British Foreign Secretary Lord 
Home visited Portugal and talked at length with 
Dr. Salazar. Home was astonished when Salazar 
asked him if he really believed in African nation- 
alist aspirations. With new African nations being 
born virtually every month and nationalist clamor 
steadily rising, such a question in 1961 seemed to 
Home almost naive. Not to Dr. Salazar. 

After thirty-four years of Salazar’s Novo Estado 
(“New State?) Portugal remains a land of a few 
rich and many poor. It is not important that 
slums disfigure the outskirts of lovely Lisbon. 
There are slums in New York, Boston, and Wash- 
ington. What is important is that bureaucratic 
lethargy, the indifference of the powerful monopo- 
lies, and Salazar’s complacency have kept Portugal 
from political, intellectual, or economic growth. 

To Salazar this lack of growth is not a true pic- 
ture. Immolated in his tower of contemplation, 
living his simple austere life, poring over his re- 
ports and charts from dawn to dusk, Salazar argues 
that what really matters is not piped water or rural 
electricity, schools, jobs, or calories, but tran- 
quillity. “The West is in a ferment,” he told me 
four years ago. “Social development is the current. 
New hospitals, schools, houses are wanted every- 
where, but this depends on the economy; the 
economy depends on finance; and finance depends 
on stable politics.” 

Here is the Salazarian creed: stable politics, not 
growth. For Salazar, a growing population with 
rising demands for higher living standards poses a 
danger to the nation’s tranquillity. One under- 
stands why Salazar’s opponents call him a “‘sworn 
enemy, not merely of Communism, but of prog- 
ress, of parliamentary government, of democracy, 
equality, and universal suffrage.” 

Yet, although one third of Portugal’s young men 
flee the land each year to find opportunities in 
Brazil, in Venezuela — and in the United States, 
where the annual quota is only 300 — there is a 
small, sleek band of socially captivating Portuguese 
whose profits rise in proportion to their political 
fanaticism. These are the monopolists, who are 
wedded to the twin dicta of cheap labor and high 
earnings, regardless of colonial exploitation or 
domestic stagnation. They have lately hired a 
well-known American public relations firm to 
regild their image, but the day is late. 

Last year’s revolt in Angola sprang, like so 
much native unrest in the world, more from fury at 


monopoly exploitation than from any native desire 
for political independence. Two months before 
the revolt began, for instance, Portuguese Air 
Force planes napalm-bombed natives near the 
inland town of Malange for protesting over slave- 
labor conditions and chicanery by the local cotton 
monopoly. Monopolies have done much to de- 
velop the Portuguese colonies, but few would 
contend that they have beggared themselves by 
improving their workers’ standards. Ninety-nine 
percent of Angola’s natives cannot read; but in re- 
cent years the Bank of Angola; Comgeral Purifina, 
the petroleum monopoly; Diamang, the diamond 
monopoly; and the Sociedad Agricola do Casse- 
quel, for instance, have been earning an average 
yearly profit of nearly 50 percent on their capital. 

In a small, monopolistic fief like Portugal, it is 
significant that one monopoly alone controls soap, 
beer, cattle, fertilizers, matches, electric goods, 
ships, carpets, garden hoses, iron, steel, and the 
José Henriques Totta Bank, and has major dia- 
mond and mining interests in Angola. It is note- 
worthy that Nicholas Franco, the dictator’s brother 
and for seventeen years Spanish ambassador in 
Lisbon, is said to have vast holdings in Angola. 

Over the past year and a half, since the Angolan 
revolt began, Overseas Minister Adriano Moreira 
has begun forcing the Portuguese monopolists — 
often against their intense resistance — to plow back 
profits into the colonies; to transfer their bloated 
office staffs from comfortable Lisbon to tropical 
Luanda; to use their dividends to build schools, 
hospitals, homes, and clinics for their native la- 
borers. Some have seen the light, some not; and 
there is still a long way to go. 


SALAZAR’S SUCCESSOR 


Who will follow Salazar? This is the key ques- 
tion in Portugal today. The Portuguese Army 
without question will cast the deciding vote. It 
may not pick Salazar’s successor, but the army 
will veto any candidate not to its liking. 

Yet the Portuguese Army itself is politically 
divided into rival cliques. Whether by coincidence 
or by Salazar’s tactics, moreover, the bulk of the 
army has been shipped out to defend the colonies. 
Since the Angolan rebellion broke out in the spring 
of 1961, Portugal has become a vast military train- 
ing area, and Salazar has sent thousands of sol- 
diers to the colonies. 

This drain on the army’s strength inside Portu- 
gal has had a significant political effect. It has 
shifted power more firmly into Salazar’s hands, for 
already the old dictator controls the political police 
and the 60,000 handpicked, well-equipped men 
of the Guarda Republicana Nacional and the para- 
military Portuguese Legion. The Republican 
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Guard, with its own light tanks and armored cars, 
and the SS-type Legion are both commanded by 
officers of tested loyalty. 

Opposition to Salazar has been growing inside 
the Portuguese Army itself as troubles have in- 
creased. In March, 1959, the police smashed a 
widespread plot of military officers and members 
of Catholic Action who wanted to oust Salazar. 
Within a month after the Angolan rebellion had 
broken out, Salazar crushed a still more serious 
army plot led by Defense Minister General Julio 
Botelho Moniz, took over the ministry of defense 
himself, and purged half his Cabinet. 

There are no heirs-apparent to Salazar in Portu- 
gal now, but if he died tomorrow, his successor 
would be chosen by President Admiral Americo 
Tomaz on the advice of the chiefs of the armed 
forces, the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the single- 
party National Union, and big business. Whoever 
succeeds Salazar will probably have to be experi- 
enced in the regime and loyal to the system. 
Those in power want no rapid changes to threaten 
their control. The men around Salazar will almost 
certainly remain loyal to him until he dies. Yet 
one senses, particularly in the younger minis- 
ters, an impatience to begin reforms and to mod- 
ernize Portugal’s feudal system. Many of these 
young Officials know, however, that Salazar is too 
old to accept real reforms, and so they patch, 
mend, and mark time while he lives. 

Two of the younger men around Salazar es- 
pecially bear watching, for they are likely to con- 
tinue in high office in whatever regime succeeds. 
Dr. Adriano Moreira, the Overseas Minister, is 
a darkly handsome young colonial expert who 
is fired by ambition. The son of a retired police- 
man, with whom he still lives, Moreira has so 
far avoided marriage and devotes at least sixteen 
hours a day to his office. He has confounded crit- 
ics who predicted his downfall when Salazar 
dumped the ticklish colonial portfolio into his lap 
more than a year ago. Instead, Moreira has 
grown with the job: visiting Angola, Mozambique, 
and Portuguese Guinea, streamlining the cumber- 
some colonial bureaucracy, and stamping out 
exploitation of the natives by Lisbon monopolies. 

His reforms have won him mixed gratitude from 
the natives and resentment from the bankers, who 
see the days of cheap colonial labor doomed. Yet 
Moreira seems indifferent to the hostility of the 
wealthy backers of Salazar. He is quietly cultivat- 
ing a political clientele in the Portuguese colonies, 
in the armed forces, and among the domestic 
masses; and the enmity of the extreme right may 
one day bring him political dividends. 

Fifteen years ago Moreira’s political flirtations 
with the anti-Salazar underground earned him a 
two-month sentence in one of Salazar’s jails, and 
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the experience seems to have taught him discretion. 
His prestige still remains high in opposition circles; 
yet at the same time, he has risen in Salazar’s 
esteem and service as high as he can go. Of all the 
younger ministers queuing up for the succession, 
he is the first to watch. 

Moreira’s chief Cabinet rival, and personal 
friend, is Dr. Alberto Franco Nogueira, at forty- 
two one of the youngest foreign ministers in Eu- 
rope. Franco Nogueira has little of Moreira’s 
personal flair, but what he lacks in dash he makes 
up in a deep knowledge of both the United Na- 
tions and NATO, and in a wide range of inter- 
national contacts. 

He is convinced that Portugal’s troubles stem 
not from bad policies but from a combination of 
left-wing subversion, bad propaganda, and failure 
to publicize Portugal’s own case before the world. 
Fighting an uphill struggle against Salazar’s well- 
known contempt for public opinion, foreign and 
domestic, Franco Nogueira is striving to improve 
Portugal’s world image. His hands, however, 
will remain tied so long as Portugal’s National 
Secretariat of Information remains a haven for 
political castoffs and second-rate ex-journalists. 

Widely traveled, fluent in both English and 
French, Franco Nogueira has impressed such West- 
ern statesmen as Dean Rusk and Lord Home, who 
have emerged from private talks with him far less 
critical of Portugal than before. He likes, for 
instance, to cite his own petite half-Portuguese, 
half-Chinese wife Vera as an example that the 
Portuguese are free of racial bias. 

Salazar’s PIDE is charged with the constitu- 
tional security of the state from foreign and do- 
mestic subversion, and opponents of the old dic- 
tator, ranging from Communists on the left to 
monarchists on the right, are likely to have their 
mail opened, their telephones tapped, their activi- 
ties watched, and their contacts questioned. They 
themselves are frequently detained for “‘question- 
ing” and are committed to jail, regardless of age, 
health, or prestige, for as long as PIDE’s investi- 
gators choose to hold them. 

Not many months ago, Lieutenant Colonel 
Homero dos Matos, the stiffly correct army officer 
who then commanded the PIDE, told me in an- 
swer to a blunt question that there were precisely 
242 political prisoners in Portugal awaiting trial 
or under sentence. In 1952, during the NATO 
conference, Salazar told the late Anne O’Hare 
McCormick of the New York Times that he had in 
jail 55 prisoners who could be called ‘‘political.”’ 
The true figure will perhaps never be known ex- 
cept to PIDE’s own officials, but opposition 
sources allege that several thousand are confined 
in metropolitan Portugal for political activities, 
and even larger numbers in the colonies. 
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Fear of PIDE’s interrogating methods has 
largely silenced the political opposition to Sala- 
zar today, opposition leaders themselves admit. 
However, such as it is, the opposition to Salazar in 
Portugal falls into two main categories: officials 
now, or formerly, serving the regime who want 
minor, gradual reforms, but who want to retain 
Salazar for his prestige value; growing numbers 
outside the regime, such as industrial workers, stu- 
dents, intellectuals, and the middle-aged profes- 
sional classes, who want sweeping reforms and the 
immediate dismissal of Salazar. Some of these 
want tactical collaboration with the Portuguese 
Communist Party, although most do not. 

Most of the informed believe, however, that 
Salazar will be succeeded peacefully by a non- 
controversial figure — at least in the beginning. 
Only after a year or so would the clandestine 
socialist, Catholic, Communist, and monarchist 
formations start to show their strength. But the 
chances of exiles like Humberto Delgado or 
Henrique Galvao returning to power seem poor, 
short of violent revolution, which few if any 
Portuguese want today. 

Opposition movements have also begun emerg- 
ing in the colonies, of which the most publicized is 
Holden Roberto’s UPA (Union dos Povos Ango- 
leses), a non-Communist nationalist movement, 
variously financed by the late Patrice Lumumba, 
by President Nkrumah of Ghana, and also, ac- 
cording to Portuguese sources, by the American 
Committee on Africa and the AFL-CIO. The 
UPA has begun fighting with its Communist- 
inspired rival, MPLA, directed by Mario de 
Andrade and Viriato Cruz. This organization, 
which has close links with the Casablanca group of 
left-wing African neutral states, recently accused 
the UPA of massacring 8000 of its native followers 
inside Angola. 

Mention should also be made of the Unidad 
Democratica Portuguesa in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
headed by Sarmento Pimentol and engineer Car- 
los Cruz; of the Junta Patriotica Portuguesa, cre- 
ated by Luis Calafate in Venezuela; of the Grupo 
de Portugueses Democraticos, directed in London 
by former BBC announcer Anténio Nogueira 
Santos; and of the Exilados Politicos, a Portu- 
guese exile group in Paris about which little, so 
far, is known. 

The Salazar regime seems, however, to be in- 
different to the rising tensions. If it does collapse 
in violence, the results will be tragic for the brave, 
patient, honest, and likable Portuguese people. 
And for the United States it would be a strategic 
defeat. For then a Castroist, if not Communist, 
regime would almost certainly take over the mouth 
of the Mediterranean, just across from left-wing 
Morocco. 
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Ta is little doubt that the prevalence of 
obesity in the United States is on the increase and 
that it is accompanied by increased mortality from 
a number of diseases, particularly diabetes and 
diseases of the heart, liver, and kidney. While this 
association of obesity and degenerative disease is 
properly, and depressingly, publicized, insufficient 
attention has been paid to the direct effect of obesity 
on functional disabilities. In the aged, obesity 
often makes moving about and self-care difficult 
or impossible in hemiplegia, in arthritis, and in 
fractures of the legs. And physicians are frequently 
reluctant to institute a weight-reduction program 
in a very old patient who has done well in spite 
of excessive weight. 

While sympathizing with the desire not to upset 
a time-tested physiological and psychological bal- 
ance, I must point out that a slow and progressive 
weight reduction is usually accompanied by im- 
proved ease of movement. A decrease in weight of 
not more than twenty pounds may be sufficient to 
increase considerably the rate and extent of am- 
bulation, and thus the enjoyment of life. Even in 
the absence of any visible improvement in muscu- 
lar strength, a weight reduction also decreases the 
probability of further locomotor disabilities con- 
sequent to arthritis, cardiovascular disorders, or 
accident. Weight reduction in the aged is ad- 
mittedly difficult. Where activity must be limited, 
decrease in food intake may be the only way to 
create a deficit in the energy balance. 

If weight reduction is necessary in an aged pa- 
tient, the diet may not only have to be severely 
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restricted, but it may also have to be changed 
qualitatively so that the intake in protein, vita- 
mins, and minerals can continue to be or begin to 
be adequate. Understandable resistance to changes 
in patterns of nutrition which have been in ex- 
istence for several decades, mastication difficulties, 
and cost factors all make difficult the devising of 
a successful reducing diet. 

Finally, the always undesirable practice of re- 
peated crash weight reduction followed by weight 
gain may work an even greater stress on the elderly 
than it does on younger people. Follow-through 
with reduction programs on the part of the aged 
patient and follow-up by the physician are even 
more necessary than in other individuals. 

It is both difficult and dangerous to generalize 
on just what foods — and how much of each of 
them — older people should have for optimum 
health and efficiency. Nevertheless, the best proof 
of the demand for some general guidance is the 
enormous volume of advertising, often of doubtful 
veracity, specifically directed toward our senior 
citizen. Available facts do not support the idea 
that older people have specific nutritional needs. 
Any generalization about how much the aged 
should eat must be cautious. 

Back in 1949 the first committee on calorie re- 
quirements convened by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (of which I 
was a member) recommended that after the age of 
twenty-five, the caloric allowance suitable for a 
human being should be decreased by 7.5 percent 
in each successive decade. For example, if at 
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twenty-five the individual is in good health, good 
weight, and in good fat-to-weight ratio (judg- 
ments to be professionally determined) and is con- 
suming around 3000 calories a day, he should 
start to cut that amount down so that it is 225 
calories less by the time he is thirty-five; by the 
time he becomes forty-five, calorie consumption 
should be decreased by another 225 calories per 
day; and so on in each succeeding decade. 

During the eight years that followed the com- 
mittee’s original pronouncement, however, there 
was an impressive accumulation of facts which re- 
futed the assumption that energy expenditures 
decreased steadily during the earlier stages of 
aging. The new data showed that the decrease 
was not as great as we had believed. In other 
words, people in the age groups concerned were, 
in the main, spryer and busier than had been 
thought, and therefore they should not be put too 
sternly on such short rations. 

When the second committee met in 1957, we 
were convinced that, provided the adult remained 
normally active or continued to work at an occu- 
pation which demanded physical labor, the de- 
crease in food requirement we had recommended 
previously was too great during the middle years. 
In the intervening period, it had been unofficially 
determined that only after forty-five, at the ear- 
liest, did energy requirements decrease signifi- 
cantly. Accordingly, the committee proposed that 
the caloric allowance be cut by only 3 percent of 
the requirement at twenty-five for each of the next 
two decades. For the decades from forty-five to 
fifty-five and fifty-five to sixty-five, a cut in food 
intake of 7 percent was suggested, and for the 
decade from sixty-five to seventy-five, a further 
decrease of 10 percent. ‘These successive per- 
centages are not applied to each new base but are 
applied to the requirements obtaining at twenty- 
five, and it will be reassuring to the vigorous and 
food-fond reader of seventy-five that the commit- 
tee urged no further tampering with the amount of 
food it was willing to apportion him. 

But the 1957 dicta are far from the final words 
on this vital subject. Still more recent information 
argues for both a more progressive and a more 
individual basis for the caloric allowances of those 
who are no longer young. Dr. J. V. G. A. Durnin 
believes it useful to try to classify with more pre- 
cision differing degrees of aging. He calls people 
between sixty and seventy-five ‘“‘elderly” and calls 
people seventy-five and over “old.” His main 
concern is with the elderly. His own studies, as 
well as those of other contemporary authorities, 
show that in such Western countries as Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, physical activity 
changes little between the ages of thirty and sixty 
to seventy. During this same long stretch, how- 
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ever, muscular efficiency appears to decrease with 
age, in part because of the slow loss of precision in 
muscular coordination. This decrease in strength 
and proficiency leads an older person to require 
more energy for a particular task than a younger 
person. In other words, if the older person con- 
tinues to do what he did when he was younger, 
he will need to be nourished sufficiently to provide 
him with the extra energy required. 

Finally, while there are progressive changes of 
an unhelpful nature in body composition with each 
year after the body reaches maturity, such as a 
progressive replacement of protein by fat, these 
are not (except in really old or excessively seden- 
tary people) quite as marked as is commonly 
believed. Replacement of muscle tissue by fat 
proceeds relatively slowly in individuals who re- 
main physically active. 

The slowness in the decrease in physical activ- 
ity, in the changes in body composition, and in the 
reduction in efficiency of muscular movement thus 
accounts for the slight change in the total metab- 
olism of large groups of men. This is particularly 
true for men whose work entails physical exertion 
which varies little over decades. For them, de- 
creasing the amount of food usually becomes ap- 
propriate only when abrupt retirement brings to a 
stop customary physical activity. The cut in food 
intake, rarely in our culture an attractive pro- 
gram, often can be made less burdensome if a 
pattern of sufficiently demanding and interesting 
activities is substituted for the familiar ones. 

The limitation on food intake is, in general, 
more applicable to aging women, particularly 
housewives. For them the physical tasks of house- 
work usually show a marked drop in later life. 
And for them, too, some kind of regular exercise 
will permit them to have more of their customary 
cake by providing an outlet for its calories. We 
may conclude that if the caloric intake of the aged, 
particularly men, was not excessive in their early 
middle age, and if they have retained the same 
schedule of work and other activities, there is no 
reason to add the burden of eating less to the 
difficulties which getting old can bring. 

If activity drastically diminishes because of 
chronic disease, change in occupation, or confine- 
ment, then, obviously, caloric intake must be 
decreased to prevent obesity, itself a pathologi- 
cal condition and, too commonly, also chronic. 
This, however, is true at any age. And what is 
good for people in general is in most instances good 
for old people, too. 


Dea of the very fact that so few of the obese 
live to an old age, it is not surprising that under- 


nutrition, and resultant emaciation, is more fre- 
quently seen in old age, particularly extreme old 
age. In fact, there appears to be general agree- 
ment that admissions to general hospitals with 
partial or serious malnutrition are more numerous 
in old patients than in young and middle-aged 
ones. But despite the voluminous propaganda 
that declares it, vitamin deficiencies are not com- 
mon in the aged. They are usually found in old- 
sters who are subsisting on monotonous and non- 
diversified meals. In many cases normal foods 
have been replaced by diet fads, perhaps supple- 
mented by expensive miracle preparations or by 
too much alcohol. 

There are physiological, psychological, and so- 
ciological factors involved in this kind of mal- 
nutrition. A combination of factors is often seen 
in the same person. Structural disease of the 
esophagus or stomach may cause discomfort and 
result in the patient’s never eating adequate meals. 
Lack of teeth may make proper mastication diff- 
cult and may be a very serious problem in the 
aged. Disinterest in eating because of loneliness is 
not infrequently observed, particularly in patients 
who live alone and are unable or unwilling to go 
through even cursory meal preparation. Eco- 
nomics is paramount in many cases. It has been 
estimated that in the United States at present, 75 
percent of the people over sixty-five have a cash 
income of less than $1000 per year, and 15 percent 
of those most in need of dietary improvement, less 
than $500 per year. 

Finally, an important factor in the determina- 
tion of the diet of many older patients is food 
faddism. Their often incurable complaints cannot 
be eliminated by medical treatment; in their 
search for relief they grasp at the irresponsible 
promises of wonder healers. The treatment of 
arthritis, for example, is infested by these quacks, 
and a great deal of the propaganda for youth 
elixirs, nature foods, and fad diets is directed 
toward the aged. Such expenditures may work 
great hardship on limited budgets and may be 
made at the cost of variety in the diet and proper 
medical care. 

Hospitalization, with particular attention to 
diet, often results in gains of up to 15 percent of 
body weight or more in chronically emaciated 
persons. A number of ill-defined deficiency symp- 
toms also disappear. Such treatment is by no 
means always successful; irreversible physiological 
and psychiatric conditions and often insurmount- 
able social problems continue to operate to restrict 
the intake of the patient. Nevertheless, there is 
little doubt that lack of appetite is common in the 
aged. By weakening the patient and making him 
feel sick, his malnutrition may be self-perpetuating 
and even self-accelerating. Undernutrition not 
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only decreases the enjoyment of life but may make 
the older patient more difficult to care for and less 
likely to resist infections or surgical traumas. 

The possible relationship to heart disease of 
fat content and kind of fat is of obvious relevance 
to the problem of nutrition in the aging. This sub- 
ject has received a great deal of popular attention 
recently and need not be reviewed here. There is 
general agreement that, by and large, saturated 
fatty acids, found in milk, butter, most margarines 
and shortenings, meats, and eggs, tend to elevate 
serum cholesterol, usually regarded as the villain 
in coronary heart disease. Incidentally, it may be 
useful to point out that a number of other factors, 
ranging from dietary cholesterol to types of carbo- 
hydrates, fiber content, trace elements, and vari- 
ous vitamins, have also been found in certain ex- 
perimental studies to have some effect on serum 
cholesterol. The applicability of these findings to 
the prevention or treatment of heart disease is, 
however, still open to question. 

Recent studies emphasize also the possible 
influence of exercise in preventing heart disease, 
and the unfavorable effect of cigarette smoking. 
From a practical viewpoint, it appears reasonable 
to suggest that aging individuals and probably all 
adults, male in particular, should consume a diet 
not too high in fats and should adopt methods of 
food preparation which will minimize the total 
saturated-fat content of the diet. 

The advisability of a drastic decrease in salt 
intake in the treatment of many cardiovascular 
diseases — the salt-free diet — is well documented, 
and its practice is familiar to many readers. 
Available experimental data on rats and data on 
men are, however, at best suggestive that limita- 
tions of salt intake are useful in the prevention, 
rather than the treatment, of hypertension and 
coronary accidents. 

R. C. Garry, professor of physiology at the 
Glasgow Medical School and an excellent geron- 
tologist, has said, ‘‘Above all, we must see the 
elderly in continuity with youth and middle age. 
We accept that the child is father of the man. 
We could equally well say the elderly person is 
the child of his youth and years of maturity. The 
elderly do not form a special isolated section of the 
community: we must continually hark back to the 
earlier years.”’ 

Nowhere is this more true than in the field of 
nutrition and in that of personal hygiene. Con- 
sumption of a varied diet, adapted in amount to 
the need of the moment, avoidance of dietary 
excesses, avoidance of an excessively fat diet, 
moderate salt intake, generous fluid intake, suff- 
cient exercise and rest — these recommendations 
are as valid for old age as they are for young adults 
and the middle-aged. 


There is every evidence of an increasing interest in ATLANTIC poetry. As 


an incentive for writers yet unestablished, twice a year we sel aside a 





number of pages in the ATLANTIC to be devoted to the work of young poets. 


POPCORN GIRL 


BY RICHARD DANKLEFF 


I 


O popcorn girl (of yore all legs and eyes) 

Remember Sunday bells the sky rang love 

Is come, sang down a March wind, swung above 
Streets still piled high with blizzard — turned surprise 
(Raised banks of brows) that two should so revise 
The calendar of croci and gray doves 

To go snow-blind half-witting with no gloves 

(Cold hand in hand) a pity to the wise. 


But the Widow called you “hon” at Pete’s garage 
Who set up Cokes and smelled of grease and beer 

And told a winter’s tale of an old Dodge 

Scene of Pete’s courtship where they both blamed near 
Froze what they valued, numb in a mirage 

Where cupids hummed like Buicks in third gear. 


II 


Where swallows dared at swooping, rash sunlight 
Went all the way and caught sun-dazzled noon, 

But these sprawled on the sand pit could deep swoon 
Or drown for all of me when I caught sight 

Of you exposed to swim and to excite 

My senses with eye-opening honeymoon 

Fiestas of sensation whose hard tune 

Keeps lovers dancing turning through the night. 


Had I known what I know I would have heard 
Knocking when so much girl pink-short-and-haltered 
Bloomed just for me. But my young hearing erred, 
Thought heart was all that pounded, hence I faltered. 
We both know now to listen: chance deferred 

Taps through the wall regrets for what has altered. 
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FORT SMITH 
sy RICHARD DANKLEFF 


Between the screen door and kitchen 
The spiraling flypaper turns 

Slow in a draft that scratches 

The calendar over the plaster. 
Pickles and pigs’ feet and beer 
Empty Coke bottles in racks 

On a shelf Virginia Dare. 

The talk in snatches. 


Three corporals in boots and khakis 
Sit low in a booth that totters 

Wait out the long Sunday tedium 
Discuss the sergeant’s daughters. 


Two cigarettes to one beer, 
Eleven rounds in four hours. 
A suggestion to lower neckties 
Is made, is passed, then sours. 


A Mexican asks for cerveza from 

The waitress who checks with the boss. 

“Beer, you mean?” ‘‘Como no, sixpack Dixie.’ 
Somewho is whistling The Old Rugged Cross. 


Three corporals from somewhere in khakis 
Wondering where are the long-legged girls 
Watch the flypaper maneuver 
In leisurely unmilitary whirls. 


SHELLS We stopped, to hunt shells; burnished rails slid by, 
Outcurved through treeless country. Where they lay 
sy JOHN N. MILLER In coral, in old dredgings bleached chalk-dry, 


We bent in search, the tide’s roar leagues away, 
Their waves the glossy ripples of bare heat. 
So they had bided, iridescence dimmed 
To death-skin white on fluted spiral, pleat, 
And oval, or with obscure tracings rimmed 
On lip and tongue. 

Alone, we poked around 
In such pale bedrock rubble; trains clicked past, 
Moved us, and then left silence; there we found 
More of these shells which, faded, still held fast 
To shapes once ocean-living; at our backs 
Stretched miles and miles of ties and stolid tracks. 
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AUTUMNAL ae 
sy ARTHUR FREEMAN 


The knowledgeable geese have fled. 
The sun is cold now and oblique. 
The leaves beneath the trees are dead. 


The clear air tightens like a fist, 
and blades of grass go singly stiff 
in separate focuses of frost. 


The air’s so clear you draw your breath 
in pain at last. Cold certainty 
dilates the heart; and it is Death 


whistling for wind that you have heard. 
Now do your reveries of Heaven 
scatter everywhere like birds? 


THE DEMOLITION 
sy MYRON TURNER 


I came to a street in a town and all its houses torn down. 
So I asked a man in a round steel hat, 
Please, if he saw a red, red cat 
Leap from the high dark hall, where it curled, where it 
crouched and was small. 


Run away from this street, said the man (and he cried), fast 
as you can, 
If you can, for the wind wide awake spreads its claws, >i 
And the ground, with a warning growl, its jaws. 
But this cable swings a round steel ball, like nothing was 
happening at all. 


So I ran from that street and that town and all those houses 
torn down, 
And I hid in a barn, hid with two dogs, 
And fed them on bugs that live under logs, 
And starved myself thin all fall, starved myself thin most of all. 


But who was to blame? Not the bugs, or the grass I ate, or 
the dogs, 
Or the wind like a hawk hunting me down. 
For I left a cat in the rubble of a town 
And trained some dogs to be quick, should it come like a -x 
ghost from the brick. 
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STRIPERS ON A FLY ROD 





BY EDWARD W. ROGERS 4 native of Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massachusetts, and the director of 
the sporting goods department of Johnny Appleseed’s, Inc., Ey»warp W. Rocers has some sound and succulent 


advice for those who feel tempted to do some game fishing in the estuaries north of Boston. 


E fishermen who live handy to New England’s 
tidal waters are lucky, for when mayfly hatches 
dwindle on their favorite trout streams they can 
fill the hot-weather gap of July and August with 
the striped bass. 

School stripers have returned in multitudes to 
the northern coastal rivers. They school up in the 
brackish waters at the mouths of these streams, 
and many an unsuspecting angler has been taken 
by complete surprise. Two of my fishing compan- 
ions enjoying a day on the Narraguagus, one of 
Maine’s better salmon rivers, had such a surprise 
when an incoming tide swelled upstream. With 
salmon flies they caught a dozen stripers, running 
three to five pounds — strong, bright fighters 
stripping out torty yards of backing in their first 
runs. 

Schoolies run up rivers and creeks on incoming 
tides, feeding on small bait fishes and the numer- 
ous sand eels and shrimps that flourish there. They 
will stay after the top of the tide and remain 
active until it is well beyond half out. School bass 
are ferocious feeders that will take streamers and 
big bucktails, and like to play the shallow sandy 
bars, the mussel flats, and the eddies where creeks 


have been deepened by strong rips. There you will 
see them swirl and break water; fish weighing from 
two pounds up to eight or ten — but be sure you 
observe the legal minimum length of sixteen 
inches. 

Your freshwater fly-fishing equipment should 
include an eight- to nine-foot rod, any fly reel 
with a reliable drag and with a capacity for hold- 
ing two hundred yards backing, tapered leaders 
that you would use for salmon, and the old stan- 
dard fly patterns, such as the Black Ghost, Grey 
Ghost, Barnes Special, and the Mickey Finn. My 
favorite saltwater rod is an impregnated-bamboo 
nine-foot Shooting Star, with oversized guides of 
nonrusting metal. The larger guides allow more 
line to be shot into each cast, and they make it 
possible to cover more water with less effort. The 
impregnation processes used on the bamboo make 
it completely impervious to salt water. 

Remember that salt water is hard on tackle. It 
sets quickly to work on all metal parts. Regard- 
less of how tired you may be on your return, you 
should immediately wash and oil your tackle on 
arriving home. Reel seats, rod guides, ferrules, 
and the intricate mechanisms of reels will suffer 
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if they are left overnight. I take my entire outfit 
into the shower with me. Unless your streamer 
flies have been tied on rustproof Z metal hooks, 
they, too, should be thoroughly rinsed. Tubular 
glass rods are unaffected by salt, but ordinary tack- 
le hardware is not. If the guides become rusted 
and abrasive pits are allowed to form, an expensive 
fly line can be ruined in a single day. Dacron sink- 
ing lines are safe in salt water but cannot be ex- 
pected to stand up under roughness in the guides. 


Š was a hot August afternoon when Bill Ham- 
mond and I sped down the Merrimack River from 
Newburyport toward the flats on the back side of 
Plum Island. Bill’s thirteen-and-a-half-foot Boston 
Whaler, an extremely stable flat-bottomed craft 
that allows two men to stand and cast with ease, 
skimmed across sparse, retreating sheets of trans- 
parent sea. We found a likely salt river that 
wound eel-like through tawny marshes; its channel 
cut deep through the shallow flats. At the spot 
where a red buoy, marking mid-channel, tugged 
and undulated against the outrushing tide, I said 
to Bill, “Right straight across. Just above that 
red buoy there,” trying to sound as if I knew just 
where the bass would be. 

“Have you ever fished here before?” asked Bill. 

“Never. But where the shoals drop away into 
the creek, it looks just right.” 

“A cold beer for the first fish,” said Bill. 

“You’re on!” said I, and stripped line off my 
reel. Mine was a sinking Dacron fly line, and a 
Black Ghost streamer fly followed obediently, at a 
depth of about three feet, some sixty feet be- 
hind us. 

Bill guided us with his knee against the wheel as 
he stripped off a considerable length of line, but I 
noticed his fly skimming along on the wake kicked 
up by the motor. 

On our first crossing of the creek I felt the 
heavy take of a fish and shouted, ‘‘Fish on!’’ 

The swiftness of the current, the power with 
which the fish took off in the opposite direction, 
and the speed we were making all put pressure on 
my reel, which was screaming. 

“I like my beer real cold, Bill,” I said; he was 
reeling in fast to avoid a tangle. 

“You’ve got to get it in the boat first.” He 
laughed. “This river must be full of schoolies.”’ 

This first fish was dogged; it made use of the 
current, too — was, in fact, fifty yards below us 
before Bill managed to coast the Whaler onto a 
mussel shoal, where he held it steady with an oar. 
Not one yard of the way back upriver did the fish 
yield without fighting. When at last it came to the 
surface, it was no monster, just twenty inches, 
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silvery in the water from the sun on its scales, my 
streamer fly secure in the corner of its jaw. 

“PI be damned!” Bill exclaimed. “I was sure 
it was bigger than that.” 

On the next four runs of the Whaler across, 
above the same red buoy, I took a striper each 
time. Bill drew a blank. 

“What goes on here?” he fumed. “What are 
you doing that I’m not?” 

‘“Let’s swap rods for a spell,” I suggested. 

What Bill had never suspected was that his 
floating line was dragging too close to the surface. 
Now, with my rod and my sunken line, he got his 
first strike. 

“Well! That’s more like it.” He beamed. 

“You’ve been fishing a dry line until now,” I 
said. ‘“‘You’ve got to get down a few feet before 
these fish will take.” 


After a can of cold beer I left Bill and the Whaler : 


and waded waist deep across the sand bars and 
black-looking mussel flats in the half-light of a 
flaming sunset. All about me the bay was coming 
to life with hungry stripers chopping through 
frightened schools of small bait fishes. Overhead 
the gulls and neat-bodied terns, with black-tipped 
wings and black-marked heads, wheeled and 
screamed and dived with folded wings for bits of 
torn flesh and crippled fish drifting away from the 
slaughter. I could hear the broad tails splashing, 
the brooklike rippling of the bait schools fran- 
tically foaming the surface in useless maneuvers. 
All the while the birds, screaming ever louder, 
fought among themselves for tidbits. 

When I came back to the boat, the rods were 
stowed. The Whaler strained against the Mer- 
rimack’s surge. Time to return. 

That evening we split and cleaned our catch 
and prepared the stuffing (bread crumbs, melted 
butter, touch of oregano, dash of Worcestershire, 
finely diced onion, salt and pepper). They baked 
succulently in the juices, and there was time to 
make chowder with the heads. For the chowder I 
used a recipe from Archie Post, my old friend 
from Vermont University, and master of the dry 
fly on Maine’s West Branch. It goes like this: 

Cook six strips of bacon in a pot until crisp; add 
a cup of chopped onions and fry until they turn 
gold; add diced potatoes and enough water to 
cover. Simmer until potatoes are nearly cooked. 

In another pot, cover six striper heads with 
water. Add one big tablespoon of wet mustard 
and stir well. Add oregano and Worcestershire 
sauce, salt and pepper. Both pots will be ready 
about the same time. Combine the contents. Add 
one cup of dry sherry. Stir in lightly, briefly. Add 
one pint of milk and a half pint of cream. Main- 
tain heat until chowder is piping hot, but do not 
boil. Ambrosia. 
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A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 








Author and theologian long associated with the Union Theological Seminary, where 


he began his teaching in 1930, Rernnotp Nrepuur wrote his first article for the 


ATLANTIC in 1916 and since then has gone on to establish himself in his books, as 


in his addresses, as a leading spokesman for Protestants in America. 


T position of the Catholic Church in our na- 
tion can be understood and appreciated more fully 
in the context of the larger scene of western Euro- 
pean civilization. In the whole of this civiliza- 
tion, the Church survives as a great religious 
institution and a spiritual power among the faith- 
ful in a pluralistic culture created by the rebellions 
of Reformation and Renaissance against the 
political supremacy of the medieval Popes and 
against the dominance of the Church over the 
entire culture. 

In this modern scene, the Church is affronted 
by being regarded as an alien by hostile Protes- 
tant and secular forces when it feels itself to be 
the guardian of the moral and spiritual substance 
on which Western civilization grew to its pres- 
ent estate. Its critics may be pardoned, on the 
other hand, for rejoicing in the confusion of 
forces regarded as chaotic by the ancient Church 
but as creative by those who have strayed from 
the faith. The difference between the creativity of 
Britain, for instance, compared with the moribund 
culture of monolithic Spain may prove the thesis 
of non-Catholics. This argument may also blind 
these critics of the Church to its achievements. 

The differences between the American and the 
European scene are as obvious as the similarities. 
In both cases the Catholic minorities, conscious 
of being protagonist of a historical, religious, and 
political force, were aliens in a new world created 
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after the disintegration of the formidable medieval 
power which dominated the culture of Europe 
and possessed at once authority over the nations 
and the “keys of heaven.” 

But the Catholic minorities in Europe are not as 
defensive as were the new immigrants in America, 
who poured into our land in the nineteenth cen- 
tury from Ireland and the Slavic and Mediter- 
ranean countries, and who manned our industries, 
filled our cities, and encountered the hostility of 
“native?” Americans. In them, religious prejudice 
against the “outmoded” creed and racial prejudice 
against people of other than a north European 
stock achieved the virulence which such religiously 
sanctified racial prejudices usually achieve. 

The Catholic minorities of Britain might be 
disdainful of the new forces which occupied its 
ancient cathedrals and contemptuous of the new 
classes grown up since the industrial revolution, 
but the aristocratic recusant minority, depicted 
in Evelyn Waugh’s novels, was hardly defensive. 
The Catholics of Holland might deplore the occu- 
pation and the despoiling of their beautiful 
churches by the iconoclastic reformers, but they 
were conscious inheritors of an old tradition. In 
Germany the Catholic minority in the Rhineland 
and Bavaria knew only that the vulgar Prussians 
had spoiled their connection with the cherished 
Roman tradition, of which their vineyards and such 
edifices as the Dom at Cologne reminded them. 
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The recent immigrants, who raised the Catholic 
minority to 36 percent of the total United States 
population in the nineteenth century, may have 
dominated our cities. But they were aliens both 
racially and religiously. The Protestant majority 
was the more aggressive because it was divided 
into innumerable sects, from the perspective of 
which the highly disciplined Roman Church 
seemed a political and cultural threat. Moreover, 
having lost since frontier days most of their 
original radicalism in their new affluence, they 
clung the more desperately to that part of their 
religious inheritance which committed them to 
eternal vigilance against Popery in all its guises. 
So powerful was this tradition that even in an 
election campaign in which a Catholic President 
was elected for the first time in our history the re- 
ligious hate propaganda reached phenomenal pro- 
portions, including the old charge that the Pope 
had ordered the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

There were, of course, advantages in the 

American pluralism for both Catholics and Prot- 
estants. Our nation knew nothing of the painful 
memories which were the European aftermath of 
the religious wars. Our anticlericalism never 
matched the intensity of that of Huguenot 
descendants in the Midi of France, nor did the 
Catholics have the painful memory of disabilities 
which the English Catholics suffered when even 
Queen Elizabeth’s circumspect policy found it 
difficult to draw a distinction between Catholicism 
as a religious faith and as a cover for treasonable 
activities in behalf of either Spain or the Catholic 
Queen Mary of Scotland. 
- Our first amendment, ordaining a rigorous 
separation of church and state, put an end to the 
fears of both Catholics and Protestants that the 
other side would oppress them. Incidentally, each 
side seems to believe that persecution is monop- 
olized by the other side, though no evidence sup- 
ports this. Catholics suffered as much under 
Edward VI, Henry VIII’s Protestant heir, as 
Protestants suffered under Queen Mary, his Cath- 
olic daughter. Even the comparatively mild 
Elizabethan settlement did not relieve either 
Catholics or radical Protestants too much. Some 
of the persecutions belong to the mores of another 
age. Some of them might be re-enacted except 
for the constitutional guarantees of modern democ- 
racies, all of which have either achieved religious 
toleration or have had it forced upon them by 
historical forces and a concatenation of circum- 
stances more beneficent in their effects than were 
the intentions of the conscious agents in history. 

It is, nevertheless, a constant task to interpret 
the Catholic Church to America and interpret 
America to the Church, for tolerance in a plural- 
istic society requires that some of the most flagrant 
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misconceptions be eliminated on both sides. One 
must leave to Catholics the task of interpreting 
America to the Church. Itis reassuring that many 
of them, particularly the Jesuit order, are doing 
the job well. Let a Protestant be content to try 
to refute some of the misconceptions in regard to 
the Church of Rome. 


3 ka chief indictment against the Church heard 
in non-Catholic circles is that it is undemocratic 
and therefore alien in our democratic culture. 
There is some truth in the adjective, if not in the 
indictment; because the Church does not arrange 
its affairs by free elections or majority decisions. 
It is governed by a highly disciplined hierarchy 
having its apex in the Bishop of Rome, the supreme 
Pontiff. This hierarchy interprets and defines 
the authoritative dogmas of the Church. If you 
do not agree with the Pope, speaking in behalf of 
the whole Church, you observe, as a Catholic 
friend of mine wisely noted, ‘‘a reverent silence.” 
Not being a Catholic, I would not be either so 
silent or so reverent if a supreme authority did 
not express my convictions. In other words, I am 
not prepared to pay so high a price for the boon of 
order and unity, more particularly since I regard 
the confusion of a free society as more creative 
than the Church does; and I believe that the acids 
of modernity are not necessarily corrosive. 

But let us admit that if you want a disciplined 
order in a large community, more pluralistic than 
that of nation-states because it is transnational, 
the monarchial institutions of the Roman Church 
are more fitting instruments than church councils. 
After all, a Cluniac monk, ruling as Pope Gregory 
VII, the founder of the medieval papacy, was a 
more effective reformer than all the councils of 
Christian history, though inadvertently some of the 
genius of Caesar insinuated itself in the policies 
of a man who ruled as the “vicar of Christ.” 

We have solved the problem of freedom and 
order tolerably well in the political life of the 
Western world. But our religious life is always 
lived at the edge of anarchy, despite all ecumenical 
movements. Even if we find it dangerous to pay a 
certain price for the conquest of anarchy, let us 
not be supercilious about a church which has paid 
the price, and let us not regard its forms of cohe- 
sion as vestigial remnants of a more primitive age. 

Sometimes what is meant by “undemocratic” 
with reference to the Catholic Church is that its 
ethos is incompatible with our political institu- 
tions. This raises an issue which can be clarified 
by only the most disinterested scholarship. Both 
Catholics and Protestants have made some im- 
plausible claims about their respective respon- 
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sibility for the rise of democracy. The Catholic 
claim that our free institutions are rooted in 
medieval constitutionalism has some merit; but 
the claim that the natural-rights theories of our 
Founding Fathers were slightly corrupted versions 
of the natural-law theory which the Church prizes 
so highly is not very convincing, the less so since 
both theories, claiming absolute validity, bear the 
unconscious presuppositions of an ethos and a 
class; the natural-rights theory of the aristocratic 
class and age, and the natural-rights theory of the 
bourgeois class and epoch. The one took the class 
distinctions of a feudal age for granted; the other 
regarded the excessive individualism of the rising 
commercial classes as normative. 

Many, if not most, of the Protestant claims to be 


either parent or midwife of democracy are not 
more convincing; certainly not those which claim 


parentage without knowing or admitting that the 
early Reformation, whether of Luther or Calvin, 
expressed an extravagant reverence for the author- 
ity of the ruler and an extravagant prohibition of 
resistance to tyranny. Catholics find the political 
absolutism of the early Reformation particularly 
dubious because antipapal animus and an ex- 
cessive pessimism about the capacities of human 
nature probably inspired it. At any rate, Thomas 
Aquinas’ nascent Whiggery shines by comparison, 
as does his permission of tyrannicide in desperate 
cases of misgovernment. 

Democracy had, as all great achievements of 
history, a more devious and a more tortuous 
path than the proponents of various dogmas 
admit or suppose. The later Calvinist and the 
sectarian radicals contributed to the idea that the 
authority of government must rest upon the con- 
sent of the governed. John Locke gave the 
democratic creed a classic, but a too optimistic, 
expression at the end of the seventeenth century. 
We may be grateful that our Founding Fathers 
were a mixed lot. The idealist Jefferson, Lockean 
in his optimism, and the radical Calvinist James 
Madison, whose circumspection about the virtues 
and vices of both the rulers and the ruled gave us 
the balance of our Constitution and our insurance 
against totalitarian democracy, were fortunately 
both among our Founding Fathers. They agreed 
in their common passion for civil rights and reli- 
gious liberty. Even the wintry John Adams agreed 
with Jefferson, though the curious mixture of 
Calvinism and Enlightenment prompted him to 
different motives for preferring religious liberty 
than those of Jefferson. Liberty would prevent 
the various sects of Christendom from persecuting 
each other. At every stage of the history of 
democracy we are reminded that its effective 
agents were a curious combination of late Renais- 
sance (Enlightenment) and late Calvinism, with 
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the mixture of sectarian radicalism as the most 
effective agent, chiefly because their partly con- 
trasting views of human nature prevented either 
pessimism or optimism from prevailing. 


I. WE consider not the origins of a free society 
but its adaptation to the necessities of justice in 
an industrial age, the charge from Protestant 
quarters that Catholicism is undemocratic becomes 
ironic and sometimes ridiculous, particularly when 
uttered by Protestant individualists who have 
baptized social Darwinism’s laws of nature as 
laws of God, and worry lest the standards of justice 
of the modern welfare state will rob pious Chris- 
tians of the opportunity to practice the only 
“true charity, which is voluntary charity.” 

The recent papal encyclical with its affirmation 
that justice is the instrument of love is true wis- 
dom compared with this kind of obscurantism, 
dated in the early nineteenth century, from which 
even the Social Gospel movement has not com- 
pletely emancipated many forms of Protestant 
social thought. The eminence of the Roman 
Church in dealing with the problems of an indus- 
trial civilization is not an accident. The ethos 
of an organic collectivism in the feudal period, 
from which Catholicism could not extricate itself 
unaided, became a tremendous resource once the 
Church was free of the feudal ethos, and thus the 
Catholic Church used its social and moral insights 
in the service of a democratic industrial society. 
It had no question about the social substance of 
human existence, and it never doubted the 
supremacy of political authority over the economic 


realm, having escaped the illusions of classical 


economy and not sharing the confidence of 
laissez-faire proponents that the automatic bal- 
ances of a free market would guarantee justice. 
The Church, moreover, had an instinct for the 
right of workers to deal collectively with their 
problems. In America its social insights were 
reinforced by the fact that the recent Catholic 
immigrants were the victims of the injustices of 
early industrialism. But this fact did not prompt 
the concern of the Church in the first instance. 
That is also shown by the intimate concern of 
the Church for the problems of the industrialized 
Rhineland in Germany, where it never lost the 
workingman as the more apolitical Lutheran 
Church did. Nor is it plausible to assume that 
Pope Leo XIII had his eye particularly on Amer- 
ica when he issued the first of a series of encyclicals, 
Rerum Novarum, which elaborated the social the- 
ories of modern Catholicism. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that social conditions in local 
communities do influence local forms of Catholi- 
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cism. Rhineland Catholicism and Bavarian Cath- 
olicism were so different in pre-Nazi Germany 
that each had a separate party. One aspect of 
modern social Catholicism, not known or long 
since forgotten, is that democratic health in west- 
ern European nations was frequently preserved 
by an uneasy partnership between socialist and 
Catholic parties, each anathema to stereotyped 
American liberals. 

It may be significant that Catholicism is most 
creative in an environment of an industrial civil- 
ization, where it is historically least at home: in the 
industrial Rhineland but not in agrarian Bavaria, 
in postrevolutionary France but not in medieval 
Spain. In France, Catholicism has reached its 
most brilliant intellectual development. In the 
Rhineland and in France, it brings its ancient 
wisdom to bear on the problems of modern col- 
lectivism, and incidentally provides a haven for 
the imperiled individual in the technical together- 
ness of urban life. In Bavaria and in Spain, its 
ancient wisdom is not enough to cut through the 
ancient tradition of a feudal society. 

The social conditions of Latin America are 
revelations of this weakness. Thus Mexico, the 
only stable Latin American country, because it 
had a thoroughgoing revolution, challenged the 
power and prestige of the established Church in 
the final revolutionary surge in the thirties. Even 
Catholic liberals were outraged and pleaded for 
sympathy for the Mexican Church. ‘They might 
have known that any revolutionary movement in a 
traditional society is bound to be anticlerical. 

American Catholic leaders now seem to have 
become more critical of the Church in a feudal 
ofder. Cardinal Cushing of Boston is reported to 


-shave lectured the Catholics of Peru rather severely 


in the past year on their failure to heed the social 
teachings of modern Catholicism, expounded in 
the papal encyclicals. His strictures were, of 
course, justified. Peru is in a prerevolutionary 
situation, with primitive Indians at the bottom of 
the feudal structure and a tight Spanish Catholic 
aristocracy at the top. The capital of Peru, Lima, 
with one eighth of the national population controls 
about one half of the national income. This class 
of absentee landlords and new moneylenders in 
the capital is no more likely to heed moral preach- 
ments from the Catholic Church than the Protes- 
tant industrial overlords of nineteenth-century 
America were inclined to heed appeals for social 
righteousness. There must be powerful social 
forces and ferments to change the social patterns 
of a culture. Perhaps both Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism lack the power to set revolutionary move- 
ments against deeply entrenched social power, 
though the worker-priest movement in France is a 
creative gesture in this direction. 
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Meanwhile, it would be a contribution to reli- 
gious understanding if Protestants would cease 
holding American Catholicism responsible for 
conditions in Spain and if Catholics were not so 
defensive about these conditions. The difference 
between the stance of the American Church 
during the Mexican revolution and its present 
critical attitude toward Latin American Catholi- 
cism is a step in this direction. 


a the most frequent charge against 
Catholicism in non-Catholic circles is prompted by 
the transnational character of Catholicism. It is, 
after all, an embodiment of Christian universalism, 
though that universalism is tainted with European 
parochialism. Whatever its weaknesses, this spirit 
is a resource in an era in which the tides of na- 
tionalism rise higher and higher and the nation 
may become not only the most solid community 
of mankind but the source of its ultimate moral 
norms. Any community, religious, scientific, or 
cultural, which represents the embodiment of some 
transnational or universal tradition, interest, or 
end must be cherished as the embodiment of the 
humanity of man. 

My first experience with German Catholicism 
was after World War I, when I heard a Catholic 
cardinal in the Rhineland addressing Catholic 
journalists. He warned them against the dangers 
of a fanatic nationalism, precisely the kind of 
nationalism to which Nazi Germany fell victim. 

The universalism or quasi-universalism of the 
Roman Church as a guard against national paro- 
chialism must be appreciated, even though it 
must be recognized that a universal church can 
become the instrument of the spirit of a nation. 
The prestige of Cardinal Wyszynski in Poland is 
partly drawn from the long history of intimacy 
between the Catholic religion and Polish national- 
ism vis-a-vis Russian imperialism. Let those who 
will take ironic satisfaction in the fact that the 
two representatives of international movements, 
the Catholic cardinal and the Communist boss 
Gomulka, have both triumphed in their inter- 
national bodies because they embodied the tradi- 
tion of Polish patriotism. 

The rather sentimental patriotic exhortations of 
some of our American hierarchs are less im- 
pressive. 

The most vulgar form of patriotic anti-Catholi- 
cism is that which charges Catholics for loyalty 
to a “foreign Sovereign.” Some of these charges 
are prompted not so much by malice as by 
ignorance of history. Nothing is known of the 
tortuous history of the papacy and its gradual 
transformation from the status of the effective 
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ruler of European nations to the modern embodi- 
ment of the unity and authority of a universal 
religious community, that is, a history running 
from Pope Boniface VIII at the end of the thir- 
teenth century (the last undisputed master of Chris- 
tendom) to the concordat between the King of a 
united Italy and the Pope, confining the temporal 
dominion of the Pope to Vatican City, the seat of 
the papacy. 


fi Re elimination of all misconceptions about the 
Catholic Church, whether such misconceptions 
are prompted by ignorance or by malice, and the 
dissolution of the original polemics of the religious 
wars will, of course, not resolve the tensions arising 
from the fact that Catholicism, as are all cultural 
forces in a pluralistic nation, is competitive with 
other forces. Some of the reasons for animus 
against the Church are not merely traditional 
polemics or evidence of sinful bias but stem from 
the same causes which prompted the original 
rebellion against the Church by Reformation and 
Renaissance. The chief one of these is the religious 
protest of the Reformation and the rational pro- 
test of the Renaissance against the ultimacy of the 
claims of the Church. It is not easy to be coopera- 
tive with an institution which claims to be a 
“perfect society,” to be the “mystical body of 
Christ,” the guardian of the ultimate truth about 
life, and the final mediator between man and God, 
holding the very keys of heaven. The claim is felt 
to be idolatrous by Reformation spirits, as offend- 
ing the “Majesty of God.” The claim of a his- 
torical institution to possess a transhistorical 
wisdom and knowledge seems offensive to all 
children of the Renaissance with their increased 
awareness of historical contingency and relativity, 
the finiteness of all human knowledge and the 
ambiguity of all human virtue. 

Since the Church lives by these claims and wins 
the obedience of the faithful by their power, it is 
useless to seek an accommodation on this issue. 
One must simply be grateful that in the modern 
world no one forces us to accept the Catholic 
faith, and be appreciative of the spirit of charity 
and the wisdom of pragmatic adjustment to the 
new culture which the Church generates in spite 
of claims which logically would lead to fanaticism. 

Another basic religious cause of tension is the 
increased Mariolatry of modern Catholicism. 
Building on Catholic piety with roots preceding 
even the medieval period, the Church, for some 
mysterious reason, has chosen to widen the breach 
between it and modern culture. In a series of 
dogmas promulgated in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury and extending into this very century, it has 
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virtually lifted the Virgin Mary into the Godhead 
(some say into the Trinity), replacing the less 
historical Holy Spirit. 

To Protestants this is offensive because it has no 
scriptural warrant. Modern critics of Christianity 
itself, or even of all religions, are more charitable, 
though their charity is touched with irony. They 
merely observe that biblical religion has been 
defective in not expressing the feminine principle 
in ultimate religious symbols. Bernard Shaw, in 
his humorous correspondence with his friend, a 
Catholic abbess, admirably expresses this spirit 
by claiming that he is more orthodox than the 
abbess, always having reverenced goddesses, as 
well as gods, in all religions. 

Among the causes of friction on moral issues, the 
Catholic prohibition of contraception is most 
serious, and bound to become more serious as the 
weight of our responsibility for raising the living 
standards of the undeveloped nations grows and 
we find ourselves frustrated when rising birth rates 
threaten to undo all advances in the conquest of 
nature. Here even the friendliest critic of the 
Church is bound to observe that the Church is 
caught with the most naturalistic and inflexible 
part of its natural-law theory. The natural law 
is “what nature intends.” Nature intends sexual 
relations to be procreative. Very well. But mod- 
ern doctors have defeated another intention of 
nature, which is to kill many babies. Modern 
medicine, preventive and remedial, will save them. 
The old balance of nature is thus destroyed. All 
human history is, in fact, a bewildering compound 
of natural impulse and necessity and human inven- 
tion and intervention. These facts are so obvious 
in a technical age that one hopes that the Churca 
will ultimately bow to the inevitable. The issue is ` 
at present a source of tension between the Church 
and modern society. 

By far the most important issue between the 
Catholic Church and modern democracy or 
democratic and pluralistic nations concerns educa- 
tion. The issue is posed by the insistence of the 
Church that the educational enterprise should 
include religious instruction and by its assumption 
that the only religious instruction valid for the 
faithful should be under its auspices and control. 
Since religious instruction without strict dogmatic 
presuppositions shades off to all manner of heresies 
and deviations, one need not quarrel with the 
Church’s assumption, if one understands that its 
vitality is guaranteed by these strict presupposi- 
tions. It would be futile, in any event, to challenge 
a community on a policy felt by it to be related 
to its survival. 

Thus the problem of religion in education arises. 
Our constitutional separation of church and state 
may have aggravated the problem in America by 


enforcing a secular public education or one which 
may be quasi-religious but still questionable, and, 
if the latter, questionable on both religious and 
secular grounds. But all Western nations have 
the same problem, though it does not take the 
same form as here, where our free public schools 
are the pride of the nation, and the Catholic 
parochial schools the impressive achievement of a 
well-disciplined Church. In Canada and Europe, 
tax support for religious instruction is hallowed by 
tradition rather than prohibited by a Constitution. 
In nations such as Holland, Germany, and Can- 
ada, localized Catholic minorities ease the problem 
still further, though agnostic and Jewish minorities 
must find the tradition vexatious. Only in France, 
with its secular democratic but more anticlerical 
and antireligious tradition than our own, is the 
problem acute. The issue of education has kept 
the clerical-anticlerical tension alive throughout 
centuries of French history. Recently it compli- 
cated the relation of the liberal Catholic party, the 
MRP, child of the Resistance movement, to other 
political parties of similar political convictions. 

In America the problem was tentatively solved 
by the prodigious development of the Catholic 
parochial school and the unchallenged develop- 
ment of the public school. But the more the 
federal government undertakes support of public 
education, and the higher the costs rise for 
parochial education, the more the Catholic minor- 
ity feels itself aggrieved by the issue of a double 
taxation, involving, in Catholic terms, the moral 
issue of “distributive justice.” It may be signifi- 
cant and ironic that the first Catholic President 
Both heightened the issue for Catholics and eased 


~ it for non-Catholics by a policy of federal aid to 


education limited to public schools on the assump- 
tion that aid to parochial schools is constitutionally 
prohibited. Catholic grievances prompted by 
double burdens have therefore not been mitigated, 
though some loan provisions for parochial school 
construction may emerge in further legislation. 
This source of tension involves the interests of 
many citizens, particularly those who voluntarily 
assume the burdens of support for parochial 
schools but find the involuntary tax for the support 
of public schools, not attended by their children, 
an unfair charge. Catholics could help to ease the 
tension if they calculated the effects of their maxi- 
mum demands upon the school system as a whole, 
and upon the community. For there is no way 
of giving maximum relief to Catholic taxpayers 
without inviting the confusion of a proliferation 
of tax-supported religious schools for all the sects 
of Christendom. A religiously pluralistic com- 
munity is bound to react to this threat to both the 
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unity of the community and to the integrity of the 
common public school. 

On the other hand, the non-Catholics would 
assuage the tension if they did not make such 
general use of the ‘“‘camel’s-nose” argument in 
resisting any policy which would help the Catholic 
parent financially. The camel’s-nose argument is 
that if you allow the nose of the camel into your 
tent, the camel will soon occupy the tent. The 
argument is essentially an undiscriminating tool 
of extremism. The zealots of the right use it to 
prove that the welfare state is an inch toward a 
socialist state and that socialism is a halfway 
house to Communism. The argument, in short, 
is inimical to any discriminating weighing of 
contrasting but equally valid values and ends. 

In this case, the camel is obviously the tax 
support of parochial schools, and the camel’s nose 
consists of fringe benefits which the general com- 
munity must allow for the sake of relieving as 
much as possible the extra burdens of Catholic 
parents. The most obvious fringe benefits are 
common school buses for parochial and public 
school children, school lunches, and possibly non- 
religious textbooks. If federal support of public 
schools should be extended, it should be feasible 
to allow low-interest loans for the construction of 
parochial schools. Some very authoritative con- 
stitutional lawyers, including many non-Catholics, 
think the rigorous exclusion of parochial schools 
in any federal-aid program is not warranted con- 
stitutionally. But, without challenging their judg- 
ment, it would be prudent to regard a long- 
standing custom as even more authoritative than 
the written Constitution. Therefore, its breach 
would occasion a public clamor and a rising 
animosity among the religious groups which 
might not endanger the public peace but would 
certainly play havoc with present amities. It is 
heretical to give such force to a tradition in a 
nation accustomed to the authority of a written 
Constitution. But a close reading of history, that 
of our own and other nations, will reveal how 
powerful customs and traditions are, even in a 
nation accustomed to explicit covenants. For this 
reason I welcome the fact that the first Catholic 
President in our history has been wise enough not 
to challenge a cherished tradition, even though it 
is not certain that the Constitution is as rigorous 
as the tradition. 

One can only hope that both Catholics and Prot- 
estants, committed to the principle of charity to- 
ward the neighbor, enjoined by a faith which they 
hold in common, despite all present enmities, will 
not perpetuate the scandal of their mutual hatred 
and enmity into the indefinite future. 
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MSGR. FRANCIS J. LALLY 


A native of Swampscoll, Massachusetts, who gradu- 
aled from Boston College in 1940, Francis J. LALLY is 
one of the most public-spirited citizens in the Bay 
State, where his chairmanship of the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority has particularly commended him to 
the community. Monsignor Lally has been editor of 
the piLoT since 1952, and his new book, THE CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH IN A CHANGING AMERICA, is lo be 


published this fall. 


A REALISTIC look at the American scene makes 
it plain that there are still at work factors of abra- 
sion which turn boundaries into barriers between 
Catholics and their neighbors. In these areas of 
contact, sparks can sometimes be struck off which 
light the community with a frightening incan- 
descence. Social scientists will be quick to see 
that the problems that arise between the Catholic 
and non-Catholic citizen in America have very 
little to do with theology. They are rooted firmly 
in the social histories of those involved in them 
and the social postures which time and events have 
thrust upon the individuals concerned. The 
religious coloration is only one factor among many, 
and in nearly all cases not one of prevailing im- 
portance. 

First of all, there is the so-called church-state 
question. The view is prevalent that Catholics do 
not accept, or accept grudgingly, the implications 
of the first amendment to the Constitution. While 
many Americans can speak with deep feeling 
about the separation of church and state, the 
impression is that Catholics would prefer some 
form of union of church and state. Actually, the 
first amendment, even at the time of its writing, 
was hailed by Archbishop John Carroll with 
enthusiasm. He was the first Catholic bishop in 
America, and members of his family had been 
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among the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. From the eigh- 
teenth century until today, Catholic leadership in 
America has continued to praise the first amend- 
ment and its effects on religion in the United 
States. 


This long-recorded appreciation often seems to. 
be ecclesiastical double-talk, since so many Amer- ` 


icans believe that by the very commitments of 
their religion Catholics must favor a union of 
church and state. In fact, Catholic teaching on 
this subject makes each within its own competence 
distinct and autonomous. In Catholic thought, 
each one is a “perfect society,” which is to say 
that it contains within itself all that is necessary 
for its own proper functioning. Each is indepen- 
dent in its own sphere of action, and while one lays 
claim to the regulation of the civil order, the other 
looks to the soul of man and its relation with salva- 
tion. To be sure, the Church teaches that the 
claims of the spiritual transcend those of the 
temporal order, but this is not to say that the 
autonomy of the state is by this fact lost or placed 
in servitude to the Church. There will be areas of 
mixed authority, as in the case of marriage, which 
is both a social act regulated by civil law and at 
the same time a sacrament, matrimony, and there- 
fore properly under the direction of the Church. 


These two claims on the same human act are not 
competing, but they call for the cooperation of 
church and state for a happy solution. 

It is not realistic to speak of separation of church 
and state in any absolute sense, as if man could 
live his life in compartments and direct his full 
allegiance now in one direction and now in an- 
other. The same human person is at once a citizen 
and a believer, and so church and state must meet 
in everyone who lays claim to both of these titles. 
Catholics have no quarrel with the implications of 
the first amendment; like all other Americans, 
they appreciate that it forbids the official estab- 
lishment of any church in America, and at the 
same time guarantees freedom for all churches. 

The argument of those who wish to put the 
Church in opposition to the Constitution on this 
point suggests that Catholics are not comfortable 
in a state in which the Catholic Church is not 
itself recognized as the official religion. For some 
the church-state relation as it exists, for example, 
in Spain is a Catholic ideal toward which all 
Catholics everywhere wish to strive. Actually, the 
relationship of church and state in countries of 
Catholic majority is a very varied thing. In 
Ireland, Belgium, France, and West Germany, 
Catholics have promoted the existing law, which 
does not establish the Catholic Church but which 
provides civic freedom for every church to exist 
and function. 

American Catholics have no reason to copy the 
church-state relationship that exists in Spain; it 
has no American relevance. Presbyterians make 
up the established church in Scotland, but Pres- 
byterians in America do not seek the same kind 
of arrangement here. The English equivalent 
of the Episcopal Church is the established and 
official church in England, but Episcopalians 
in the United States do not seek the same kind of 
national position in our country. The Lutheran 
Church is the established church in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, but Lutherans in the United 
States have no designs on America. There is no 
reason why the historic preferences of religious 
groups in other lands should in any manner deter- 
mine the position of their coreligionists in twen- 
tieth-century America. 

The Catholic Church lives everywhere and 
works out some kind of existence even under the 
most exceptional forms of government. The 
Church has known the tyrant, the emperor, the 
king, the dictator, the commissar, the general, 
and the parliament; in all of these circumstances 
the Church seeks to work out some relationship 
which will allow its spiritual mission to function 
in freedom. What this means in any historical 
situation is impossible to predict in advance, but 
certainly in the United States the Church has been 
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well satisfied with that measure of freedom which 
has made possible such an extraordinary develop- 
ment of Church life over these last generations. 


Ta question of federal aid to education is an 
area of abrasion which is closely linked with the 
subject of church-state relations. Often in these 
last years the Catholic Church has been accused 
of “putting its hand into the public trough” to 
bring out funds in support of Catholic schools. 
Here again, one of the first charges made against 
the Church is that in some manner it wishes to 
subvert the Constitution. 

The facts in the case are somewhat different 
from the public impression. Until recently the 
Catholic Church has consistently opposed federal 
aid to education on the grounds that it was both 
unnecessary and dangerous to educational inde- 
pendence. Now that aid has been officially sought 
in terms of the national interest and a general 
“pursuit of excellence,” many Catholics are willing 
to go along with the idea of federal aid if the chil- 
dren in Catholic schools can be somehow included 
in its benefits. Any other arrangement, in their 
judgment, would constitute an act of discrimina- 
tion by which those in private schools — nearly 
13 percent of all attending school in America — 
would be excluded from public benefit. Such 
discrimination seems to be inconsistent with the 
“pursuit of excellence” which is the government’s 
reason for supplying funds. 

The Constitution, as everyone agrees, does not 
permit the support of religion in any manner that 
could be called “establishment.” But the constitu- 
tional lines are unclear, and lawyers argue in 
different directions. In the meantime, the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have come only to the 
periphery of the question of direct federal aid. 
Catholics have sought in the past and continue 
to seek only certain auxiliary services which would 
permit bus rides, school lunches, health examina- 
tions, and, in some areas, school books — all of 
which have been decided by the Court as within 
the limits of the Constitution. Last year, and 
again this year, the request of the Catholic 
bishops for loans for school buildings caused a 
violent reaction, in spite of the fact that loans to 
sectarian institutions for buildings in the public 
interest have long been a commonplace in educa: 
tion on the collegiate level, as also in the building 
of hospitals. 

The matter of federal aid is not at the core a 
religious question or even a constitutional one. 
It is a question of educational policy which must 
be decided on the basis of America’s educational 
need for the present and the future. The question 
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that has to be answered is whether Americans, in 
the pursuit of excellence, wish to exclude from the 
benefits of federal funds those citizen-pupils who 
have elected to attend private schools rather than 
public ones. These funds need never go to a 
religious institution; they may go directly to a 
young citizen, and from him to the school of his 
choice, in the manner of the GI Bill of Rights, 
which a few years ago was so universally ap- 
plauded. To suggest, as commentators have done, 
that federal aid to education means some kind of 
support of religion is to miss the point of the con- 
troversy entirely. 

No religious group in America has sought or is 
seeking any kind of support for its religious activ- 
ities. Some religious leaders, notably Catholic 
and Jewish, have argued for a reimbursement for 
that portion of the school day which is given over 
to the common core of studies and is without 
religious significance. This is a nation that rejoices 
in universal compulsory education. Certainly it 
is in keeping with this claim for government to 
support the secular education of all our young 
citizens, since all our people are taxpayers. This 
in no manner supports religion. What Americans 
must decide here, independent of theology or 
constitutional law, is whether those who exercise 
their right of choice in education will be excluded 
from public benefits if they choose in favor of an 
independent school. Contrary to the long-stand- 
ing tradition of our country, will those in public 
schools in some manner be preferred over other 
citizen-pupils who attend private schools when 
the government distributes benefits derived from 
the taxes of all Americans? 


A area of abrasion in the United States 
between Catholics and other citizens is the area 
generally designated as health and medicine. Here 
the principal problem has been the matter of 
birth control, although it could also include such 
questions as sterilization and abortion. Americans 
are often reminded that Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are two states of heavy Catholic popula- 
tion which have birth-control statutes forbidding 
either the use or dissemination of birth-control 
information and matériel. The impression is 
widespread that Catholics are responsible for 
these laws and that they represent an attempt by 
the Catholic community to write into statutes the 
proscriptions of their own religious group. It 
looks like Catholic power in action. 

The laws in both Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut on birth control are very old and were passed 
at a time when Catholics there were an insignifi- 
cant minority. It was good Protestant teaching at 
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that time that these practices were wrong and, 
simultaneously, the proper object of civil legisla- 
tion. There are a half dozen other states with laws 
of a similar kind where Catholic numbers are 
almost without influence, as in Alabama and 
Arkansas. All of these laws are truly relics of an 
earlier day, when they represented accepted 
Protestant morality; the present relationship they 
have with Catholics is in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, where efforts have been made to have 
the laws repealed. Catholics there have declined 
to vote in a manner that might give the public the 
impression that they had modified their con- 
scientious opposition to the public dissemination 
of birth-control information and matériel. 

Nowhere in the United States has any Catholic 
group ever labored to put on the law books of any 
state legislation of this kind. Nor is there anything 
in Catholic theology which would suggest it as 
a desirable thing. The most notable of American 
Catholic theologians have opposed this kind of 
legislation on the ground that, besides being 
ineffective, it invades an area of man’s life which 
is outside the claims of civil law. 

There is an interesting parallel to the Catholic 
position on birth control in that of certain Prot- 
estant groups on the matter of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Vastly more states in the United States re- 
strict or prohibit the use of alcohol than in any 
manner prohibit the dissemination of contracep- 
tives. In nearly all cases a strong restriction on the 
public use of alcohol is church-related, being the 
reaction of lawmakers to the claims of Baptists, 
Methodists, and others who have strong conscien- 
tious commitments in this direction. This is to be 
expected, since it is a common social fact that the 
dispositions of the majority population leave their 
mark on civil legislation in any area. Only when 
it can be pointed out that a minority group is 
suffering some serious disability because of the 
majority position is it likely that there will be a 
change in the legal situation. 

If the Connecticut or Massachusetts birth-con- 
trol laws were declared unconstitutional, Catholics 
would have no quarrel with this civil decision. 
They are not, however, likely to be cooperative 
when they are asked to vote in favor of a program 
to which they are conscientiously opposed. Simi- 
larly, in the South and Midwest, if liquor laws 
were declared unduly restrictive of the liberties of 
the citizens, Methodists and Baptists might be 
distressed, but they could make no theological 
objection against the claims of the civil order. 
Catholics in the United States, for their part, have 
never originated legislation which would impose 
on others their views on divorce, birth control, 
sterilization, euthanasia, abortion, or any of the 
related topics. 
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The Catholic Church in the United States is 
generally considered in the public mind to be an 
advocate of censorship. It is supposed that the 
Church, authoritarian by nature, likes to impose 
its views upon Catholics — and upon any others 
who will accept them — in the matter of books, 
films, theater, and communications. This is the 
paternal and protective nature of the Catholic 
Church, as it is generally understood, which 
treats its members very much like children who 
require the care, solicitude, and advice of a wiser 
mind. So it appears that the Church sets out to 
control, where it is possible, the kind of films that 
are produced, the magazines that are distributed, 
and certain programs that appear on television, 
and in general to act as a kind of moral monitor 
for the community. This action most often touches 
the area of the lewd and the obscene, where Cath- 
olic standards, as it seems, are forced upon all 
members of the community. 

Here in the United States the Catholic Church 
has, one may judge, successfully throttled Holly- 
wood producers through the weapon of the Legion 
of Decency. It also controls, whenever possible, 
the materials that are placed upon public news- 
stands, through the National Office for Decent 
Literature (NODL). From time to time, when its 
claims are not met, it handles through public 
denunciation and a rally of Catholic protests what 
has not been possible by more subtle means. 
The impression is that something in the Catholic 
religion supports the view that freedom of thought 
is dangerous and that the Church must stand as 
a moral guardian pointing out whatever is dan- 
gerous to faith or morals. To round out the pic- 
ture, everyone knows that the Church has long 
ad a so-called Index, which lists the books that are 
~ out of bounds for Catholic reading. 

Five years ago, the American bishops issued a 
long statement on censorship which received only 
small notice but which drew the lines on this 
difficult subject in a most reasonable and accept- 
able manner. In summary, the bishops said: The 
restrictions on expression provided by law should 
be absolutely minimal; they should forbid only 
those things which plainly subvert the good order 
of society. However, between that which is 
legally permitted and that which is morally accept- 
able, there is likely to be a gray area which will 
vary with changing standards of society. This area 
must be regulated by an alert and intelligent 
public opinion which can make its views felt in a 
variety of ways and so influence the climate of the 
times. 

Aside from what is openly condemned by the 
law, public expression in modern society, as the 
bishops see it, should be regulated by society itself 
and the general community opinion that prevails 
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in it. This surely is no puritanical expression of 
censorship, but a very democratic concept of the 
regulation of the faculties of expression in con- 
temporary society. 

It often will be difficult to know where to draw 
the line in civil law, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in recent years indicate that this 
line cannot be drawn with any finality at a given 
moment. At the same time, legislators do their 
best to set the standards for public order, and the 
court, for its part, is always ready to be heard if 
liberty is unduly restricted. 

Public opinion, however, which has its own 
responsibility, must be marshaled and organized 
so that its voice will be heard and its efforts bring 
results. The National Legion of Decency is this 
kind of public-opinion organization. Catholics in 
various parts of the United States subscribe to and 
support the Legion, which they accept as a guide 
on the moral value of films. The Legion ratings are 
especially attractive to mothers and fathers who 
require information concerning movies which 
might be seen by their children. The fact that it 
fills a need is obvious by its success with the mil- 
lions of American families who accept its classifica- 
tion with confidence. In this way the Legion 
forms a public opinion, and it does this responsibly, 
aware of the influence that it has among Catholic 
Americans and others. 

A similar organization, the NODL, classifies 
the now popular paperback books which appear 
at every street corner. Parents have been dis- 
tressed by the fact that they cannot judge the 
contents of these books except from their rather 
lurid covers. The list from the NODL provides a 
guide assisting them to supervise even the casual 
reading of their children. These lists are not sup- 
plied either to law-enforcement agencies or to 
do-good organizations as a weapon with which to 
harass and distress any local merchant. The 
NODL is an organization of public opinion which 
helps to form the decisions of those Americans who 
place confidence in it. An equivalent of the Cath- 
olic organization on decent literature now per- 
forms a similar function for Protestants, who face 
the same dilemma as their Catholic neighbors. 

When prelates in the Catholic Church make 
public statements concerning films, plays, or even 
books, they may seem to be dictating their views 
to the total community. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In these moments, they are exer- 
cising for their own people, and others who accept 
their views, a moral leadership which is their 
proper right and duty in the Church and the com- 
munity. They are not trying to rewrite laws, they 
are not trying to dictate to the courts; they are 
attempting to inform the public and by informa- 
tion to create that mass of public opinion which 
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must accept the responsibility for the decency of 
the climate in which men live. 

The Index of Forbidden Books is often a problem 
for non-Catholics. Americans can best understand 
the Index if they think of it as a kind of “reserved 
shelf”? where books are placed for limited circula- 
tion only. These books are not destroyed; they 
are not placed permanently out of bounds for all 
Catholics; they are marked with a danger signal 
as books which could confuse the immature and 
unwary. Permission can be granted to read 
volumes on the Jndex for any valid reason, such as 
scholarly work or other important work. In the 
days before mass education this reading reserva- 
tion was a more important function than it is now, 
but the Church continues to believe that some 
men may be deceived by erroneous opinions and 
attracted by subtleties beyond their comprehen- 
sion. A generation that has lived through the 
havoc created by Mein Kampf or Das Kapital can- 
not look lightly upon this view. 

Altogether, the Church’s views on censorship 
are not either puritanical or libertarian, but 
between these two there is a philosophy in which 
man accepts responsibility for his society, and the 
Church is prepared to give its moral guidance to 
those who will listen to its voice. 

The present problem of pluralism in this coun- 
try is the learning of the rules of the game. Each 
one is free to exercise his religious rights, guaran- 
teed by the civil law, just so long as these do not 
interfere with the equally important religious 
rights of his neighbor or offend public decency 
or safety. Every American will have his ideal for 
his country, and much of this ideal will likely be 
common to all Americans. All the same, the 
nation assumes somewhat the disposition of its 
people, and we have moved in the last century 
from a Protestant country to a pluralistic one. This 
change has not been a comfortable one for all 
concerned, and it is especially difficult for those 
whose prevailing ideal has been replaced. Cath- 
olics and Jews especially must acknowledge their 
part in this transition, even when it merely meant 
putting into social reality the political concepts of 
the Founding Fathers. If it is painful for the 
ascendancy to descend, it can be perilous for the 
minority which finds power first. Civic tolerance is 
only a kind of armistice; civic confidence is the 
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stuff from which the good society takes its strength. 

Over the bitterness of the past and the abrasions 
of the present, thoughtful Americans who see all 
the religious traditions in their complex social 
context can plan a happy future. It will not be 
one in which our differences vanish, but rather 
one in which our shared confidence sustains them 
all in civic harmony. 


STILL LIFE WITH ORANGE 


By John L'Heureux, S.J. 


No golden apple, apple of the moon, 
Persian apple pulsing with the veins 

of Basra, Cairo, the wharves of Alexander: 
an orange only. 


Hope quartered in each sickle moon webs 

its solemn traceries of wine, shrining 

the surface in a pattern of love, entwining 
threads from the orange core — of dew and musk 
and the heart’s own sinew. 


Its womb enfolds a city of prayer, a holy city, 
city of hope; veins coursing with love toa heart 
where, cruel as death, terror starts; raging; 
afraid of alone. A holy city. 


And deep within the ribs’ wry cavern 
the lean charred faces of Eastern saints 
gaze the city ashes. Seeds are tears 

of a Byzantine Madonna. 


Beneath the orange flesh, the womb, the webbing — 
concentric worlds edging a willing love — 
whirls a cosmos wedged in fourteen arcs 


alive with an Easter wonder. 
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Ta United States 
is a Protestant coun- 
try. This will seem 
to most Americans something so obvious as not to 
be worth stating. But it is worth stating because 
the official theory of the United States is one of 
complete religious neutrality. Yet in practice this 
official neutrality means that the United States 
has a religious bias, and that religious bias is 
toward some vague, undenominational Protes- 
tantism. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., has said that anti- 
Catholicism is the oldest and most permanent 
of American prejudices. There are historical rea- 
sons for this, and they greatly affect the position of 
the Catholic politician. Whether the average 
American Protestant likes it or not, or is conscious 
of it or not, he regards the Catholic officeholder, 
in any serious office, as an anomaly. True, the 
United States is committed officially to the view 
that all denominations are created equal, but I 
think it is impossible for an observant foreigner to 
move around the United States, as I have been 
doing for nearly forty years, and not realize that 
this formal equality conceals a real inequality. 
An American who belongs to any of the Protestant 
denominations is accepted as being automatically 
a suitable candidate for high office. No Catholic is. 
President Kennedy may have broken this tradi- 
tion, but a great deal of the respect and admira- 
tion he has won is rather like the admiration Dr. 
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British historian who has been professor of political science at Cambridge 
University since 1939, D. W. Brocan in 1933 began publishing the first of his 
wilty, sound, and observant volumes on American democracy. He is regarded 


today as the most distinguished interpreter of American life to British readers. 


Johnson commented on when he spoke of women 
preaching: it is based on surprise that a Catholic 
can be President of the United States without im- 
mediately revealing his subservience to a foreign 
priesthood. 

There is, of course, something absurd in this 
gratified surprise. In the Western alliance, of 
which the United States is the leader, nearly all 
the effective heads of state from General de Gaulle 
and Dr. Adenauer downward are Catholics. Only 
England has a Protestant chief (I mean the Prime 
Minister, not the Queen, who is, of course, Protes- 
tant by statutory definition under the Act of Set- 
tlement). And in none of these countries, not even 
in England, is the notion of the Catholic ruler as 
extraordinary as it is in the United States, for all 
of them have visible and, historically speaking, 
recent Catholic pasts. Even in my native land, 
Scotland, the Catholic past is not very remote in 
time and is visible in many ways. To give an ex- 
ample, the eminently Presbyterian University of 
Glasgow still confers its degrees by apostolic au- 
thority, and when it celebrated its five-hundredth 
anniversary ten years ago, its first act was to send 
a Latin address to the heir of its founder, the Pope. 
And at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II a 
large number of the great ceremonial offices were 
held by Catholics who had a hereditary right to 
take part in this once Catholic ceremony. These 
historical relics do not necessarily mean that there 
is not a great deal of anti-Catholic feeling, and in 
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Catholic countries like France and Italy a great 
deal of anticlerical feeling and outright hostility 
toward the Catholic Church. But the Church is 
there. It always has been there. It always will be. 
In the United States it is very different. The 
United States was made by Protestants and cast in 
a Protestant mold. The founders and the major 
part of the population had a lively hatred of Cath- 
olicism. It does not matter whether Benjamin 
Franklin was right in believing that his ancestors 
had nearly been victims of Bloody Mary in Eng- 
land. ‘The important point is that he did believe it. 
The so-called Scotch-Irish, the Ulster Presbyteri- 
ans, hated the Pope as much as they hated the King 
of England. Many of the early German settlers, 
like the Palatines and the Salzburgers, were genu- 
ine victims of Catholic intolerance in Germany. 
And when the United States framed its Constitu- 
tion and got its character, the Catholic Church was 
seen not only as hostile to the principles of free 
inquiry, of Protestant private judgment, but as a 
dying institution. It was treated with contumely 
by “Catholic” sovereigns like the Emperor Joseph 
II, and two Popes were taken captive by the 
triumphant and anticlerical French. To men like 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, both enemies 
of the “‘priests”’ (by which they meant the Protes- 
tant clergy), the thought of a Catholic President 
would have been not so much odious as absurd. 
And I am convinced that this feeling of absurdity 
is an important part of the American makeup to- 
day. Of course, there are lots of Catholics in the 
United States, but they are meant to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, certainly not the 
rulers, even the elected rulers, of their betters. 
So any Catholic officeholder, from dogcatcher up, 
has two strikes against him: he will be regarded 
with automatic suspicion by the Protestant ma- 
jority and regarded with another kind of suspicion 
by the Catholic minority. He will have to walk 
delicately between the two suspicious groups. 


i ES Catholic Church in America is a church of 
immigrants, and its great expansion from almost 
nothing came in the nineteenth century and con- 
tinued until World War I. The two great immi- 
grant waves of Irish and Germans were followed 
by lesser but very important invasions of Italians, 
Poles, south Slavs, Bohemians, and the like. And 
all of these came into a country which was only 
formally prepared to receive them. Of these 
groups, by far the most important was the Irish. 
They were probably not much more numerous 
than the Germans, if they were more numerous; 
but they were politically far more talented, and 
they set the role for the Catholic Church in Ameri- 
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can public life. They were politically more tal- 
ented than the Germans, although less literate, 
because they came from a country which, though 
it had many just claims to being called ‘‘the most 
distressful,” was fantastically badly governed un- 
der parliamentary forms. The Irish Catholic immi- 
grants knew by experience at home what elections 
were and what party organization was. In Daniel 
O’Connell they had had one of the greatest demo- 
cratic leaders of the nineteenth century, and they 
brought to the United States political experience 
which made them very quickly an important 
political force. 

But it was a political experience of a distorting 
type. They had no reason to like the political or- 
ganization from which they had fled, and they 
very soon discovered in America a degree of hos- 
tility which seemed familiar to them. If the burn- 
ing of the Charlestown convent and the Phila- 
delphia riots are still alive in the memory of 
American Catholics of Irish origin, it is because 
they are linked in ancestral memory with much 
more odious happenings in Ireland, with the 
whole history of the Penal Laws. Even if Protes- 
tant America had given a more cordial wel- 
come, these Catholics would have been suspicious 
with a suspicion bred by centuries of disastrous 
experience. In fact, they had living and more re- 
cent memories of religious persecution than had 
the New Englanders or the Scotch-Irish. 

An American Catholic, especially if he is of 
Irish origin, is bound to receive with irony many 
of the protestations of devotion to religious free- 
dom, many of the declarations of hostility to reli- 
gious persecution, with which the American 
Protestant is so lavish. A man of great inde- 
pendence of character like John Jay Chapman 
could, in all innocence, preach to the Irish slum 
dwellers of New York a kind of political anti- 
Catholicism based not only on liberal theory but 
on ancestral Huguenot memories with no con- 
sciousness of how absurd his preaching seemed to 
the Irish Catholics of Manhattan. They had had 
their own revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
breach of the Treaty of Limerick, of which it is 
likely John Jay Chapman knew nothing and his 
hostile audiences knew only a passionate but not 
seriously wrong historical version. 

As I have said, the tone of American Catholi- 
cism in its political aspect was set by the Irish. 
And by the historical experience of the Irish, their 
priests were leaders in politics, as in everything 
else, to a degree unknown to any other country 
in Europe. In the two great civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century in Ireland, summed up for the Irish 
Catholic in the names of Oliver Cromwell and 
William III, the old Catholic aristocracy was al- 
most entirely swept away. The Catholic middle 


class almost disappeared, or survived, as did the 
families of Edmund Burke and General Wolfe and 
of John and James Sullivan of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, by turning Protestant. Only 
the priests were left as leaders. The British govern- 
ment recognized this, and after it abandoned 
hopes of converting the “mere” Irish to Protes- 
tantism, it used the Catholic bishops and priests 
as an instrument of government. The great semi- 
nary of Maynooth was established by the British 
government to produce a loyal and useful rather 
than a learned clergy. It did not produce a very 
loyal clergy; but it bred a habit of political ac- 
tivity, which the Irish priests took to America 
and which their flocks were prepared to accept. 

It is impossible to understand the automatic 
political activities of a prelate like Cardinal Spell- 
man without remembering the background of the 
American Catholic clergy. Historically speaking, 
the American Catholic clergy may have started as 
children of the great French seminary of St. 
Sulpice, but they have been for more than a cen- 
tury children of the great Irish seminary, St. 
Patrick’s College at Maynooth. And the American 
Catholic politician, whatever his ethnic origin, is 
sure to have to deal at every stage in his political 
career with priests and bishops who are children of 
a system in which a priest had to be a political 
leader to defend his flock. 

It is not surprising that this natural and tra- 
ditional role should be misunderstood and dis- 
liked by American Protestants, and, indeed, by 
Catholics of a different tradition. The fact re- 
mains that, until this century, perhaps until this 
decade, the American Catholic politician has had 
to deal with a Church accustomed to a degree of 
political loyalty unknown in Europe outside Ire- 
land, unknown even in Poland or Bavaria or the 
southern Netherlands. This, it seems to me, rather 
than the dogmatic views of the Catholic Church on 
its role in politics, is the force that keeps alive the 
traditional American suspicion of Rome. It is less 
“that old sinner the Pope” than the more visible 
and noisy prelates of the Irish Catholic tradition 
who explain, if they do not justify, the pathological 
anti-Catholicism of so many Americans. But of 
course there is a rational and defensible suspicion 
of political Catholicism which goes far beyond the 
experience of Irish Catholics at the hands of Protes- 
tants, back to the creation of the Catholic doctrine 
of church and state personified by great figures like 
St. Gregory VII and Innocent III and great think- 
ers like St. Thomas Aquinas. 


E THE political experience of the American 
Catholics has been formed mainly on Irish tradi- 
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tions, the fact remains that an adjustment between 
church and state, between the Pope and the secu- 
lar power, has never been easy, in the Roman Em- 
pire or the Holy Roman Empire, under Napoleon 
or Bismarck, not to speak of Stalin, Hitler, and 
Mussolini. The United States is committed to a 
neutral view (at any rate, between Christian de- 
nominations); it is committed to denying prefer- 
ence to one denomination rather than to another. 
God is not in the Constitution, and all religions 
formally compete on even terms. In this competi- 
tive world, as Tocqueville noted, the Catholic 
Church has done very well for itself, but not on its 
own terms. As that honest man, the late Mon- 
signor John Ryan, pointed out, the Church has 
not given up its claims to supremacy, and what 
toleration is given to Protestants or Jews is given 
of favor, not of right. True, in most European 
countries and in the United States, this doctri- 
nal rigidity has little it any political significance. 
But the difficulty is real if not normally important. 
The United States is dedicated to a certain set of 
propositions about the religious role of the state 
(or the political role of the church), and the 
Roman Catholic Church is dedicated to a differ- 
ent and, in some instances, opposed set of doc- 
trines. No Pope, certainly not a sagacious Pope 
like John XXIII, is likely today to insist on making 
a doctrinal fight, but equally certainly no Pope is 
likely to make a formal withdrawal of the doc- 
trine of the intrinsic superiority of the Holy See 
over all competing ecclesiastical authorities, or of 
its right to assert its own views on great matters, 
even against the omnicompetent state. 

A clash, if a clash there must be, is most likely 
to come when the Church and the adored national 
state clash. The possibility of a clash is always 
there. And so the Catholic politician must move 
carefully; he may think that the survival of the 
papal claims of the Middle Ages is simply an 
archaic nuisance. But he cannot say that these 
claims are archaic nonsense; he can only act as if 
they were. And he is always in danger of being 
pushed into a corner by some dialectician who 
wants him to harmonize his unconditional alle- 
giance to the United States with the claims of his 
Church. Put that way, it cannot be done. 

But the Protestant voter who is not just out 
to make debating points, who may have genuine 
intellectual difficulties compounded of many un- 
recognized inherited prejudices, is puzzled by the 
role of the Catholic officeholder. And I think 
that his first ground of bewilderment and alarm 
comes from the apparent docility of Catholic 
politicians in face of the prelates, in face of the 
undemocratic pretensions of the bishops (the kiss- 
ing of episcopal rings, for instance) and the role 
played by a Pope who is always a foreigner. The 
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Catholic politician, it is thought, is not, or not 
always, a free man. What is whispered to him in 
the confessional? What attention does he pay to 
the pronouncements of the bishops? How far is 
his mind conditioned by an exclusively Catholic 
education? There is a sense in which a Christian 
is never free to be just a secular statesman. He 
may seek answer in prayer or from a pastor, but he 
cannot put the material well-being of the state 
before everything else. Nominally Christian states- 
men have done so in all ages. But while the Protes- 
tant politician wrestles with his conscience alone, 
or seeks counsel from his pastor, the Catholic poli- 
tician is a member of a church with a large body of 
political doctrine, and its rulers are not at all shy 
about laying down the law. 


ee much of this laying down of the iaw does 
the Catholic politician have to pay attention to? 
If the Pope speaks ex cathedra, which he very sel- 
dom does, the Catholic politician has to believe 
in the doctrine laid down — but the American 
voter is not concerned with doctrines like the 
Assumption. He is concerned with practical is- 
sues in which the Catholic politician is thought of 
as being too docile; with matters like education, 
birth control, divorce, some delicate problems of 
medical ethics, some issues of free speech and free 
publication. Here the leaders of the Catholic 
Church do set themselves against majority opin- 
ion. They may be defending an old Protestant 
tradition, as in opposing Sunday trading, but they 
are a pressure group which orders more than it 
argues, and the people it orders are the Catholic 
politicians. True, Protestant ministers, in the 
South especially, may be as dogmatic in laying 
down the moral law that the state is not enforcing; 
they may even be laying down the same law as 
Catholic bishops. But they do not do it, as a rule, 
so dogmatically, and even if they do, ‘“‘This is a 
Protestant country.” 

Here again, the Irish background of the domi- 
nant tradition in American Catholicism works to 
the disadvantage of the American Catholic politi- 
cian. As the late George A. Birmingham, the Irish 
(Protestant) novelist, pointed out a long time ago, 
Ireland is one of the few countries in which ecclesi- 
astical leaders have what we now call a captive 
audience. North and south, Catholics and Protes- 
tants listen to what is said by bishops, moderators, 
and the like. No doubt the really faithful do so 
in France or Italy, but the number of really faith- 
ful there is small. In Ireland, it is nearly the whole 
population. In England, Anglican bishops, con- 
vocations, church congresses issue declarations, 
pass resolutions, but few think that the mass of the 
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semipagan English population pays much atten- 
tion. In America the case is altered, for judging 
by the printing of sermons in the press on Monday 
mornings, there is still a general market for clerical 
utterance. But this may be an editorial illusion, 
and it may be an illusion that even the faithful 
Catholic accepts the episcopal letter read from the 
altar or printed in the diocesan newspaper with a 
complete and docile faith. Yet an American 
bishop brought up in the Irish tradition may as- 
sume that the silent respect with which his letter is 
received is the same as fervent assent. And so he 
may be tempted to issue too many statements and 
utter them in too peremptory a tone. The Protes- 
tant voter will not realize with what ironical weari- 
ness some of these manifestos are received or how 
lacking in real force they are. 

The Catholic politician may resent the matter 
and still more the manner of the episcopal declara- 
tions, as many Catholics resented the tone of the 
pastoral letter of the bishops of Puerto Rico in the 
campaign of 1960. But he will be reluctant to say 
so. Any public resentment will be used against 
him, not so much by the bishops or by Protestant 
rivals as by Catholic rivals who will be anxious to 
show their zeal and may profit by a show of reli- 
gious indignation. Above all, the politicians would 
like the clergy to keep their mouths shut or to stick 
to safe generalities. A politician’s motives may not 
be very creditable. If he is in the South, he no 
more wants an episcopal declaration against segre- 
gation than do his Methodist brethren. He may 
not want to stop Sunday trading (Sunday sellers 
and buyers are voters). 

The clergy are often right, often courageous, 
often saying something that needs to be said, but 
from the politician’s point of view, the clergy, es- 
pecially the Catholic clergy, especially the Catho- 
lic clergy bred in the Irish tradition, want the state 
to promote morality, positively and negatively, 
more than even the most upright politician (who 
has to get elected) thinks is practicable or wise. 
The practicing politician knows too much of hu- 
man weakness, of the limitations of the law, of the 
incompetence or the venality of the enforcers of 
the law to wish to erode the authority of the body 
politic at any level by too ostentatious enforcement 
of the moral views of the clergy, any clergy. 

After all, the great lesson of wisdom in this field 
was taught not by or to Catholics but by and to 
Protestants. Prohibition was the equivalent of 
Catholic crusades against birth control, and some 
Catholic politicians have been known to wonder 
if Cardinal Spellman and his brethren ever ponder 
the damage done to the Protestant establish- 
ment by the follies of the campaign to make 
America dry. The law could not make America 
dry. It cannot make it pure, and the effort to do 


these things may make the last state worse than the 
first. And again, except in a few areas, the Cath- 
olic politician has to remember that “This is a 
Protestant country.” If the Catholic Church gets 
the reputation of being Meddlesome Matty, as in 
many places it has done, the sufferers will be the 
Catholic politicians — as well as the bishops. And 
the Irish Church, with its strong Puritan tradition 
exported to America, has that reputation. 

The Catholic politician knows this; he may de- 
cide in Boston or Providence to play along. But 
nationally or even in statewide politics, a politician 
knows that, even if “smut when smitten is front 
page stuff,” you can smite too often, particularly 
if you are a Catholic. For more will be forgiven 
to a representative of the indigenous tradition of 
using the secular arm to enforce morality than to a 
representative of what is still thought of as a largely 
foreign body. 


a. alienation of the Church, and of the groups 
which it represents, alters the role of the American 
Catholic politician. He is not thought of merely 
as the representative of Bloody Mary or the In- 
quisition or of the Syllabus of Pius IX or of the 
harassers of Protestants in South America or 
Spain. He is, or at any rate was, thought of as 
being no doubt an American citizen, but a second- 
class citizen. Possibly, before the great immigrant 
waves of the nineteenth century, the few Catholics 
who lived in the United States were treated ac- 
cording to their positions in life; if they were 
servants, they were treated as servants; if they were 
great landed magnates like Charles Carroll, they 
were treated as great landed magnates; if they 
were great lawyers like Roger Taney, they were ac- 
cepted as Chief Justice, as Edward Douglass White 
from the semi-Catholic state of Louisiana was 
later accepted in that great office. He was, after 
all, not a “Mick”; he was that much more re- 
spectable thing, a former Confederate officer. 
Something of the same acceptance of the old 
Catholic families could and can be seen in New 
Mexico. Senator Dennis Chavez of Los Chavez is 
not just a Catholic politician; he is “Chavez of 
that ilk,’ as they say in Scotland. 

Now, there was some justification for the snooty 
attitude of old American stocks to the political 
ambitions of the newcomers. Ireland and, still 
more, Sicily did not provide a good training in 
political ethics. Their governments, British or 
Bourbon, were too bad for that. Few of the Irish 
Catholic bourgeoisie and few of the small body of 
Irish Catholic aristocrats emigrated to America. 
(The Emmets and the Mitchels, prominent in New 
York social life and politics at a high level, were 
not Catholic by origin.) What the Irish were ex- 
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pected to do was to provide top sergeants in the 
political army, at most. The result of this political 
role was not always edifying. Catholic Boss 
Croker was not much more honest, though much 
more intelligent, than Protestant Boss Tweed. 
Since municipal politics was often corrupt and 
since Catholics were so numerous in the lower ech- 
elons, understandably a great many Catholic poli- 
ticians were grafters or tolerators of graft. But one 
would have to know very little about the inner 
history of city and state politics to believe that 
only Catholics were grafters or that their religion 
bred their corruption. William Allen White made 
the proper distinction between the ‘‘governing 
class,’ the politicians, many of them Catholics, 
and the “ruling class,” few of whom were Catho- 
lics. Both classes encouraged and profited by cor- 
ruption. The ruling class profited more. 

It was, of course, natural and right for Mug- 
wumps to be angry with the Catholic local grafters, 
but if Henry Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roose- 
velt held their noses and voted for Blaine and bit- 
terly resented the superior sensitiveness of the 
Mugwumps, why should a local Catholic politi- 
cian, with no benefit of Harvard, be totally con- 
demned for supporting a local and Catholic equiv- 
alent of Blaine? How many proper Bostonians 
remember Patrick Collins, a good mayor of Bos- 
ton (as the late Edward Channing used to tell his 
Harvard classes)? It is easier to remember that 
much more entertaining and probably more sig- 
nificant figure, James Michael Curley. With the 
name of Curley, we come to the crux of the Cath- 
olic question as it affects contemporary American 
politics. It is not only that there is a Catholic 
President (and Attorney General), but that there 
are nearly twenty Catholic governors, and that the 
leaders of both houses of Congress are Catholics. 
In some states, both senators are Catholic. Cath- 
olics are numerous in city halls, including the city 
halls of some of the greatest cities. The naive anti- 
clerical in France would see the hand of the Jesuits 
in this. I am not quite convinced that there are 
not a great many American Protestants who think 
the same. And, of course, since Catholics are just 
about a fourth of the population, they are over- 
represented. But it should be noted that they were 
elected, and, in nearly every state, necessarily by 
Protestant majorities. 

What the sudden flood of Catholic politicians 
into office, culminating in the entry of a Catholic 
into the White House, represents is not a Jesuit 
conspiracy, but America’s coming of age, in a 
new sense. The great immigrant blocs of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries are being as- 
similated, and this is reflected in the sphere where 
immigrant blocs have already made their claims 
to assimilation most effectively, in politics. It is 
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not only the Catholics, it is also the Jews who bene- 
fit— and alarm. The last great immigrant group 
whose assimilation is far from complete is over- 
whelmingly Protestant, the Negroes. 

Some of the old suspicions have been diminished 
by the Kennedy Administration. Some are silly. 
Moreover, it is something in a country like the 
United States (less so than in England) that the 
Catholic President went to a good Protestant 
school and not to a good Catholic school and 
college — to Choate and Harvard, and not, for 
example, to Canterbury and Georgetown. Presi- 
dent Kennedy is not a product of the Fulton Street 
Fish Market, like Al Smith, nor is Mrs. Kennedy 
as shocking a chatelaine of the White House as 
the nervous clubwomen of 1928 thought Mrs. Al 
Smith would be. The Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica has come out of the catacombs. It is in ev- 
ery way more respectable intellectually, socially, 
and economically than it was even when Al Smith 
ran. The decline in immigration has relieved the 
Church of what was its most important task, keep- 
ing and training the immigrants. This was a kind 
of training that only the Catholic Church could 
have given. That role is over: the immigrants are 
now Americans; they are much more at ease than 
they were in Al Smith’s time. 

It would be idle to pretend that American 
Catholics are totally mature, politically speaking. 
They are very American in their willingness to 
believe in conspiracies. Thus, the late Joseph 
McCarthy was not much admired in his ancestral 
country, but he found supporters among American 
Catholics. Many American Catholics believed, 
like many French Catholics at the time of the 
Dreyfus case, that the enemy of my enemy is neces- 
sarily a friend. But from the beginning the two 
chief organs of the Catholic intellectuals, America, 
run by the Jesuits, and the Commonweal, run by 
laymen, were vigorous, courageous, and acute 
critics of the Wisconsin demagogue. That Cath- 
olics have no monopoly on this kind of folly, Mr. 
Welch has shown us. And it could be argued that 
since it was inevitable that some demagogue would 
capture the lunatic fringe of frustrated Americans, 
it was just as well it should be the disreputable 
Catholic ex-Democrat rather than a sound tee- 
total Baptist. 

In other ways the Catholic community is now 
at home. Its most important groups, the Germans 
and the Irish, are not in any reasonable sense of 
the term recent immigrants. Probably more than 
half of the genes of the present American popula- 
tion come from nineteenth-century immigrants. 
And Joseph P. Kennedy has reasonably com- 
plained about being constantly described as an 
Irishman, and has asked why he isn’t occasionally 
called an American. The reason is that he is a 
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Catholic. The Kennedys are no more of new im- 
migrant stock than were the families of Woodrow 
Wilson and Charles Evans Hughes in 1916. But 
they were Protestants: there’s the rub. 


Sie there be a rub? There will, I am con- 
vinced, be many rubs, and there should be some. 
No American Catholic can give that unlimited 
adherence to Caesar that hundred-percent Amer- 
ican patriotism too often asks for; too often, be- 
cause I do not believe any Christian can worship 
Divus Caesar as some of the more noisy, flag- 
waving, Oath-imposing Americans would seem 
to think is right. The United States, for a Chris- 
tian, is really under God; that means that God need 
not approve of all, or even of most, of what the 
United States does. A deeply conscientious Cath- 
olic converted, say, by the English Dominican 
Gerald Vann to the belief that an atomic war 
would be a sinful war would be in an ambiguous 
position as President (and Commander in Chief). 
Christians have always thought that holding civil 
office had its special moral dangers. The Catholic 
politician is no worse off than the deeply believing 
Protestant Christian. 

But in the American context he is worse off 
than a Protestant. It is not that I really expect 
that the medieval controversies over the two swords 
are going to be revived. No Pope in his right mind 
will stress all the doctrines of the more extreme 
canonists. But there are possible dangers of rifts 
between Catholic politicians, especially in the 
federal government, and the hierarchy. There are 
minor grounds of friction. The freedom of Ameri- 
can foreign policy might be limited by uncritical 
and unrealistic anti-Communism. There is noth- 
ing surprising and wrong in violent anti-Com- 
munism among American Catholics, especially 
among Catholics of Irish origin. Jews were not 
asked to think kindly of Hitler (they are not asked 
to think critically of Israel). But an innocent black- 
and-white view of the external world might be a 
nuisance. I do not think it more than that. 

There are two topics, however, which, on the 
local level in one instance and on the national 
level in the other, will perplex any Catholic office- 
holder who has — and knows he has — to steer be- 
tween what would please the more vociferous bish- 
ops and the mass of Protestants. One, the at- 
tempted ban on contraception, is much more a 
source of irritation than of permanent grievance, 
but it irritates non-Catholic Americans even more 
than the imposition of Protestant Manichaean 
views on liquor did. But contraception is not so 
serious a question as the schools are. No one 
knows how effective the ban on contraception is, 


except in the most devout Catholic households, 
and there are some Protestants who share Catholic 
dislike of contraception. A Catholic politician can 
dodge the problem of contraception. He cannot 
dodge the schools question, specifically the ques- 
tion of federal aid to parochial schools. 

For here the Church is not demanding some- 
thing negative; it is demanding positive action 
from Catholic politicians, including the President 
of the United States. And it is running into two 
very formidable forces. The first is the belief that 
a nondenominational system of public education 
is part of the American way of life, one of the most 
sacred parts of that way of life. Whether this tra- 
dition is as old as the Supreme Court seems to 
think is doubtful, but, as the Dred Scott case shows, 
the Court has never been very sound on history. 
But that is neither here nor there; the wall of sepa- 
ration has been erected. What does a Catholic 
President do, what does a Catholic senator do, 
when an attempt is made to breach the wall? I 
may say, as a foreigner, that the case is not so open 
and shut on either side as controversialists think. 
How seldom in these debates or quarrels is any 
foreign experience called on, say the experience 
of the Netherlands or Scotland. Politicians with a 
big Catholic vote will be under great pressure to 
act one way; politicians with a big Baptist vote 
will be under great pressure to vote another. I 
do not see how some, and possibly bitter, conflict 
is to be avoided. And I do not mean only or 
mainly controversy between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. It will be a different quarrel. It will be a 
quarrel between bishops and politicians who think 
that a battle in which the Catholic Church stands 
as an obstacle to what, more and more, the great 
industrial states will want and need, federal aid to 
education, will be disastrous. The politician will 
want to avoid quarreling with the bishops, and he 
will want to avoid quarreling with the voters. 
And the contemporary Catholic officeholder will 
differ from the old-time ward leader (who was the 
representative Catholic politician even a genera- 
tion ago) in two important ways. First of all, he 
will often not be a product of the Irish tradition 
at all. He may have only a modified respect for 
the political judgment of bishops; he may have no 
respect at all. Governor DiSalle (and Senator 
Lausche) of Ohio has a different background from 
Al Smith’s or David I. Walsh’s. So has Senator 
Pastore of Rhode Island; so has Governor Rosel- 
lini of Washington. 
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Then, probably more important, American 
Catholics have now a large, growing, wealthy 
middle class. Even if the male members have gone 
to Catholic schools from kindergarten to college, 
they have had a less restricted access to the Protes- 
tant world than have priests brought up in paro- 
chial schools and in seminaries sheltered from the 
heretical world, brought up in what a leading 
Catholic friend of mine calls ‘‘the Catholic 
ghetto.” In many things in the future, the spokes- 
men of the Catholic community (as apart from the 
Catholic Church) will be laymen who may or may 
not be politicians. If they are politicians, they 
will have more worldly wisdom and probably 
more independence than their predecessors had. 
They will not denounce Harvard as that “Krem- 
lin on the Charles.” They have doubts about 
Catholic education at all levels and may not want 
to commit the Church to a losing battle. There 
will be no Al Smith or Commissioner Murphy 
again. And Mayor Daley of Chicago and Gover- 
nor Lawrence of Pennsylvania compare favorably 
with some not very remote Protestant predeces- 
sors. 

The growth of the Catholic middle class and the 
slower but visible growth of a Catholic intelli- 
gentsia will alter the picture of the Catholic in 
politics, of the Catholic officeholder. What have 
the late Frank Murphy of the Supreme Court 
and Justice Brennan of the Supreme Court in 
common? What has either in common with the 
late Judge Martin J. Manton, who tried in vain 
to save America from Ulysses before going to jail 
for corruption? The Catholic officeholder, the 
Catholic active in politics, will be seen more and 
more as a representative American of an accepted 
minority group. With the rise of the intellectual 
quality and prestige of American Catholicism, a 
Catholic will no longer be regarded as ipso facto 
the victim of a dying superstition. Perhaps the 
bishops will take the advice given by Judge John 
M. Murtagh not to expect the state to be a force 
for sanctity or even a force for punishing sin. Per- 
haps even Southern Baptists will learn that they 
and the papists have a common enemy and that, 
in America, the enemy is not so much atheistic 
Communism as a great deal of the American way 
of life which insists that gaining the whole world is 
saving one’s soul. Nothing will make the role of 
the Catholic politician, especially the officeholder, 
easy in a Protestant country. It is not easy ina 
Catholic country, not even in Ireland. 
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sacs is a synonym for “‘universal.’’ So is 
“ecumenical.” Yet in the judgment of many 
American Protestants or non-Christians, and ap- 
parently of a considerable group of American 
Roman Catholics as well, there is nothing more 
sectarian and less universal than the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, specifically the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. The isolationism of 
the American Church has frequently been. cari- 
catured, but parts of the Church have often 
worked hard to live up to the caricatures. Apocry- 
phal though the story may be, the legendary head- 
line in a diocesan newspaper, “Tornado in Kan- 
sas. No Catholics Killed,’ describes a myopia 
that continues to be the occupational disease of 
many prelates, clergy, and laymen. 

Speaking as a Lutheran who is a historian of 
the Christian Church and of its theology, I should 
like to see the American Church more Catholic 
in the fullest and richest sense of that word. If 
“Catholic” is to be synonymous with “‘universal’’ 
and with “ecumenical” and is not to be merely 
a denominational label, the dimensions of Chris- 
tian-Catholic universality will have to become 
more evident than they are now in the American 
Church. There is good evidence for the supposi- 
tion and hope that the Roman Catholic Church in 
America is becoming more conscious of these di- 
mensions. It seems to me that Christian univer- 
sality must extend into at least three dimensions to 
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be authentically Catholic: it must have a univer- 
sality in space, a universality in time, and a uni- 
versality in faith, hope, and charity. 

Roman Catholicism in the United States ac- 
counts for somewhat less than one tenth of the 
entire Roman Catholic Church. Its contributions 
to the total life of the Roman Catholic Church in- 
clude the most comprehensive educational system 
in Christian history and considerably more than 
one tenth of the Church’s gross income, but only 
one saint (Mother Cabrini, born in Italy) and 
pathetically few theologians, artists, or composers. 
So it is understandable if the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Church toward Roman Catholicism in other 
lands is, as the therapists like to say, an attitude of 
ambivalence, of simultaneous and ofttimes exag- 
gerated attraction and repulsion. 

Anyone who grew up as part of an immigrant 
society will recall all sorts of gestures of obeisance 
to the old country. Its ways were somehow more 
meaningful, its piety more genuine, and its melons 
sweeter. Perhaps no Yankee, regardless of how 
much an Anglophile or one-worlder he may be, 
can grasp the existential pathos of this mood, 
subtler by far than mere nostalgia. When immi- 
grants put on their mantillas or babushkas and 
went to church, they fastened upon visitors or 
items of news from the Church in the motherland 
with eagerness and personal involvement. During 
my boyhood in Pennsylvania, for example, our 
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fellow Slovaks who were Roman Catholics seemed 
to have a larger stake in the struggles of Father 
Andrej Hlinka with the Prague government than 
they did in the aftermath of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1928, not to mention Governor Gifford 
Pinchot’s fight to save the forests and streams. 
Even the Roman Catholic literati of the United 
States seem addicted to what one American priest 
has termed ‘‘the assumption that the ultimate in- 
tellectual achievement for American Catholicism 
is to bring to completion an exhaustive raid on 
what Europeans are saying and to make all this 
available to the man in the American street.” 
When an American Roman Catholic does write a 
solid book, the fashionable reaction in some circles 
of the Church is to cut it down to size by calling it 
an oeuvre de vulgarisation cribbed from a monograph 
published by some French Jesuit ten years ago. 
And one would have a hard time finding a St. 
Patrick’s Day dinner even now that did not in- 
clude some pledge of allegiance to the old sod. 
Beneath all the oratory and the diffidence, how- 
ever, is the immigrant’s version of the myths of the 
exodus and the new frontier. Remembering how 
things used to be in Ireland or eastern Europe 
during his grandfather’s childhood, the Roman 
Catholic in America fancies himself to be in the 
vanguard of the Church. It is a shock to discover 
that ecclesiastically European Christianity is far 
in advance of the Church in the New World. A 
drive for greater lay participation, not in societies 
or sodalities but in the actual life and liturgy of the 
Church; a fresh approach to the Bible that has put 
fundamentalism behind and has discovered a new 
biblical theology; adoption of a strategy of pene- 
tration into secularized industrial society — these 
and similar avant-garde movements have been 
flourishing on the Continent but have only begun 
to sprout in the United States. To say that the 
American Church has a lot of catching up to do is 
to recognize the present stage in the Americani- 
zation of the immigrants and of their descendants. 
Here it would be easy to equate Americaniza- 
tion with a loss of religious identity, as our latter- 
day Know-Nothings were doing just two years ago. 
There has been considerable loss, or “leakage,” 
as church sociologists say. But more impressive 
historically and more significant religiously are the 
conservation of the second and third generations 
and the creation in them of the recognition that as 
members of the Church they live and worship in a 
universal context. Can there be a parish in Amer- 
ica without at least one former GI who discovered 
during the war that there is a Church on the other 
side of the mountains and seas? The clichés about 
modern transportation and communication do 
have a point, and for the life of the American 
Church the point is that at no time in the history of 
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Catholic Christianity have so many Christians in 
one country known the universality of the Church 
by personal experience. It is a piece of good for- 
tune or of divine Providence that the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States has been 
coming of age at the very time when the United 
States as a country has committed itself irrevo- 
cably to its international responsibilities. Thus 
“Hansen’s law,” which states that what the chil- 
dren of the immigrants reject, the grandchildren 
of the immigrants seek to repossess, has been at 
work to help the American Church discover the 
richness and variety of Roman Catholicism today. 

One can only hope that it has not come too late. 
For Pan-Atlanticism may soon become as obsolete 
as colonialism, and the wave of the future, also for 
the Church, may belong to those movements that 
can forge a link between the world of the white 
man and the new worlds of Asia and Africa. Those 
who are sure that the Roman Catholic Church has 
forged such a link, and those who are sure that it 
cannot, must pause before the coincidence, within 
a period of less than a month, of lay resistance to 
racial integration in the diocese of New Orleans 
and the canonization of St. Martin de Porres, a 
mulatto. Historians of the early Church still won- 
der whether St. Augustine was a Negro, but it does 
not take much historical erudition to recognize the 
truth in this thesis: If Christianity is to survive, it 
will have to be reminded that it began as a Near 
Eastern religion and that its intellectual and cul- 
tural center in the first three or four centuries was 
not Europe but North Africa. Under the strains 
of the 1960s it may be difficult to imagine an 
America that has outgrown “‘the race question” or 
an American Christianity that has realized in its 
concrete life the gift of oneness in Christ. Yet the 
long-range implications of the Catholic vision of 
universality demand that the American Church 
and its members get out of the way of the redeem- 
ing power of a Christ in whom there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither bond nor free. And that goes 
for all the American churches. 


oe the Roman Catholic Church in America to 
achieve such a universality in space, it will have to 
discover a universality in time, too. Theoretically 
it may be possible for a portion of the Christian 
community to become worldwide in its sympathies 
and yet not to regain the continuity of Christian- 
ity through time and history, but in practice a 
liberation from the tyranny of the here and now 
opens Christians not only to their contemporaries 
but to their ancestors. If the American Church 
has missed the full range of what it means to be 
Roman Catholic in the twentieth century, it has 
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certainly neglected to do its homework about all 
that it has ever meant to be a Catholic Christian. 
At the very least, to be a Catholic Christian means 
to know a universality that extends to the saints 
and Fathers of all the Christian centuries. 

There seems to be plenty of room in the his- 
torical consciousness of the American Church for 
these saints and Fathers, for, apart from St. 
Patrick and our Lady of Fatima, they do not seem 
to face very much competition. When Roman 
Catholics from abroad visit the United States, 
they often comment upon the absence of a vital 
sense of tradition both in the parochial life and in 
the theological thought of the American Church. 
We who have been working to instill the idea of 
tradition into American Protestantism have some- 
times been inclined to blame the Reformation for 
destroying the feeling of continuity in our churches 
and people, but we need only look at Roman Cath- 
olicism in the United States to recognize that it is 
principally a cultural phenomenon, not a reli- 
gious one, that we face. To cite only one instance 
from Protestantism, the ‘‘old-time religion” me- 
morialized in the gospel song is a form of Christian- 
ity that is all of seventy-five years old. 

One by-product of the Americanization of 
Roman Catholicism is the leaching out of the 
parochial and ethnic traditions of the older gen- 
eration. Only by pedagogical heroics can the 
good sisters of St. Ludmilla’s awaken in their 
pupils an enthusiasm for a patron saint whose 
name their grandparents invoked almost auto- 
matically whenever danger threatened. Even the 
theologians of the American Church have fre- 
quently ostracized entire provinces of the commu- 
nion of saints, preferring the precise formulas of 
Thomas Aquinas, or rather of nineteenth-century 
Thomism, to the vagaries of more Platonic and less 
conventional Fathers. A compend of the Fathers, 
properly edited and expurgated, makes a handier 
syllabus for a seminary course in dogma than does 
a primary text. 

When some awareness of the Catholic heritage 
rushes into this historical vacuum, that heritage 
is often equated with a romantic version of the 
Middle Ages as the age of faith and of a homoge- 
neous Christian culture. The term ‘‘Neo-Gothic” 
applies to more than architecture, although archi- 
tecture is often a reliable index to the state of the 
Church and to its understanding of history. In 
the United States the churches bear many traces 
of the ethnic origins of their parishes. Traveling 
across America, one can play a game of trying to 
identify the original nationality of a city district 
from the style of its churches. But as the language 
islands of the Church have broken up, the rococo 
of their buildings has been giving way to some bold 
and creative designs. No longer is it the ambition 
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of every parish to erect a miniature cathedral. 
Instead, as one American Benedictine has put it, 
the church building is seen as a sacred space whose 
consecrating power will reach ‘‘out from the altar, 
from the church, to embrace all other areas, all 
places in which men live and labor, so that all hu- 
man life and effort may become more directly and 
consciously part of the great act of sacrificial wor- 
ship.” Far from being an innovation, this insight 
is actually a revival of primitive Catholic and even 
medieval emphases that have been obscured in 
intervening centuries. What seems most modern is, 
in fact, the reappropriation of the most hallowed 
of traditions from the Church Universal. 


ty et is a cognate reappropriation of tradition 
in contemporary Roman Catholic theology in the 
United States. A generation ago, if a Roman 
Catholic student wanted to read the Church 
Fathers in English, he usually had to use editions 
prepared and translated by Anglicans or Calvinists. 
And if he wanted to and could consult the Fathers 
in Greek or Latin, most of the modern critical 
editions were the work of German Lutherans. The 
situation is changing rapidly. Roman Catholics 
in America are producing not one but two editions 
of the Fathers in English (one of them extremely 
competent and the other quite uneven), and they 
are doing so just when Calvinists, Lutherans, and 
even Anglicans have largely abdicated their re- 
sponsibility for patristic scholarship. Initially it 
is the Latin Fathers, and among these the more 
orthodox ones, whose treatises get on the reading 
lists. But the first on the list of these orthodox 
Fathers is usually St. Augustine, and one does not 
have to study him very long to learn ideas and 
expressions that break through the static categories 
of the catechism. His predecessor in North Africa, 
Cyprian, is memorable both for his martyrdom in 
258 and for his attacks upon the Roman Bishop 
Stephen I. To learn to know a churchman like 
Cyprian firsthand from his books and epistles is to 
acquire a better-informed and more sophisticated 
sense of the universality of the Church. 

More sophisticated still is the sense of universal- 
ity that comes from a study of the Greek Fathers. 
Throughout the Western Middle Ages, Constanti- 
nople was what Paris has been to us, the city of 
lights and of intellectual enlightenment. Even 
earlier, when Rome was first in the ascendant to 
its position as the capital city of Christendom, the 
theological leadership of the Church stayed with 
the Greeks, who were also the source of most early 
heresies. Thus, the most eminent of the Greek- 
speaking theologians, Origen, got into trouble, 
albeit centuries after his death, for teaching that 


all men and even the devil would eventually be 
saved. Yet the same sort of universalism was pro- 
pounded by Gregory of Nyssa, a Greek Father of 
the fourth century whom the Roman Catholic 
Church venerates as a saint on March 9. Both 
Origen and St. Gregory of Nyssa are becoming 
available to Catholic readers in America, both are 
being studied, both are helping the American 
Church to plumb the depths of its Catholicity. 

In the spring of 1961 I delivered a series of 
lectures at the University of Notre Dame on St. 
Athanasius, a Greek Father whom Roman Ca- 
tholicism honors as a Doctor of the Church. It is 
impressive to see how Athanasius’ use of primordial 
metaphors such as light and darkness manages to 
express the message of the gospel to both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in America today with a 
directness and a relevance that are often lacking 
in the commonplaces of the textbooks sponsored 
by both sides. Although these commonplaces may 
indeed require reformulation in the light of the 
great tradition of the faith, true Catholic or- 
thodoxy can only be deepened and enriched as it 
pays attention to the voices of the Christian past. 

Among these voices there is one that has yet 
to be heard in American Roman Catholicism, and 
that is the voice of Martin Luther. Here again 
there is an ironic contrast between the Old World 
and the New. The historical scholarship of Ger- 
man Roman Catholicism has been taking another 
look at Luther; one theologian has written a book 
to measure “‘the astonishing gifts of [Luther’s] 
spirit and heart, his brilliant view of the actual ele- 
ments of Christianity” against the superstition and 
moral compromise of the sixteenth century. Her- 
etic and rebel he still is, but this Luther is not a 
figure to be dismissed with the slanders that are 
found among the tracts in the narthex of many an 
American church. It sometimes seems that Roman 
Catholics in America know only two things about 
Luther: that he married a nun and that he once 
said — in a spirit that was, incidentally, much 
more Catholic than Protestant — that one should 
“sin boldly.” By some historical twist, the nation 
in which Roman Catholics and Protestants have 
been thrown together most intimately is one in 
which they continue to understand very little of 
each other’s histories. Perhaps the new American 
editions of Luther and Calvin will help to change 
this, for the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States cannot grasp what is meant by the 
historical universality of the Church until it comes 
to terms with the history of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. 


Oc: there is a sense of universality in time, 
there will also be a sense of universality in faith, 
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hope, and charity. Geographical and historical 
universality helps to create an awareness of ecu- 
menical universality. Of course, “ecumenical”? is 
a slippery word in ecclesiastical parlance. When 
Pope John XXIII announced that there was 
going to be an ecumenical council, many Protes- 
tants and even some Roman Catholics jumped to 
the conclusion that spokesmen for Protestantism 
and for Eastern Orthodoxy would meet with rep- 
resentatives of Roman Catholicism for a discussion 
of the issues that divide us. What the Pontiff 
meant by ‘“‘ecumenical,’”? however, was what he 
means by ‘‘Catholic,” the total communion of 
the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
whose visible head is the Bishop of Rome. And 
that is the only thing he could have meant. To 
negotiate with Protestant communions as with 
peers, or even with the schismatic sister churches 
of the East, would be to betray the very foundation 
of the Church, and then the gates of hell would 
finally prevail against it. Human nature, as 
William James once said, can never have enough of 
anything without having too much; this seems to 
be as true of its hopes as of its possessions. Ex- 
pecting too much from the forthcoming ecumeni- 
cal council, those who yearn for the reunion of 
Christendom had to be disappointed, and so they 
are in danger of missing the genuine progress that 
can come from the council. 

For progress there will be, if only, as one priest 
friend suggested to me, from the sixteenth century 
all the way to the eighteenth. It was, after all, the 
Holy Office itself that recognized the ecumenical 
movement among Protestants as a work of the 
Holy Spirit, and in 1960 Pope John announced 
the establishment of a Secretariat for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Unity. Not since the Counter- 
reformation have the highest echelons of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church been as aware of the posi- 
tive features of Protestantism as they are today. 
Gradually this is happening even in the American 
Church, where there is now widespread discussion 
of the ‘“‘vestiges of the Church” in the Protestant 
denominations. This change does not imply 
laxity in the Roman Catholicism of America, but 
rather security. When Roman Catholic immi- 
grants arrived in a largely Protestant America 
whose literature, traditions, and (let it be remem- 
bered) public schools had a decidedly evangelical 
and Puritan cast, there was a serious question 
whether the immigrant would keep the faith. But 
now that the Church is at home in the United 
States and is acknowledged by all but a shrinking 
and strident clique as a permanent and positive 
force in American life, the Roman Catholic Church 
in America can afford to scrutinize the Christian 
world beyond its own walls, for it should know by 
now that it has nothing to lose but its provinciality. 
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What it has to gain from such scrutiny, I believe, 
is nothing less than the fulfillment of the Catholic 
ideal, a universality in faith, hope, and charity. 
“‘Schismatic churches” as a term for Eastern Ortho- 
doxy is harsh enough. “‘Vestiges of the Church,” 
on the other hand, may sound not only harsh but 
condescending as an explanation for the presence 
of grace and the gospel in Protestant Christianity, 
and yet its implications reach far into the life and 
doctrine of the Church. Let me put the matter a 
little rhetorically: If someone is baptized by a 
Protestant minister in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost and if, after his 
baptism, he remains devoted to the Lord Jesus 
Christ and seeks to obey him, what can Roman 
Catholic theology say about such a person except 
that he has lived and died as a child of God? 
There is only one Church, of which the Pope is the 
head. Baptism is the rite by which a person is 
initiated into that one Church and incorporated 
into Christ, though it be baptism at the hands of a 
layman or a Protestant or even a non-Christian — 
just so that water is used, the name of the Trinity is 
invoked, and there is the intention to make this 
act the baptism of the Church. 

In an earlier century St. Augustine battled 
against the extremism of the Donatist heresy and 
worked out most of the details of this doctrine. 
A new Donatism arose in the American Church 
during the present century, calling itself the 
Slaves of the Immaculate Heart of Mary and seek- 
ing to restrict the presence and power of grace to 
the institutional limits of the Roman communion. 
Without budging from its insistence that it alone 
is the Body of Christ on earth, the Church anathe- 
matized this attempt to put shackles on the grace 
of God. One Church, yes, but it may save even 
where it does not rule. It remains for the teaching 
office of the Church, perhaps at the ecumenical 
council, to make explicit for the twentieth century 
the full meaning of the universality in this Augus- 
tinian doctrine. 

Roman Catholics in America have more at is- 
sue in this doctrine than most of their fellow 
believers. To be sure, their relations with other 
Christians are still centered in political and social 
issues rather than in questions like baptism and 
the creed. Thus, in a recent symposium on Roman 
Catholicism by a group of Jews and Protestants, 
nearly every chapter referred to the problem of 
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birth control, but none discussed the Virgin Mary, 
the sacraments, or the Holy Trinity. Some Protes- 
tants still act as though American Protestantism 
had invented religious liberty and had some resid- 
ual rights to determine who is and who is not a 
loyal citizen. But a large — and increasing — 
number of Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
Orthodox in the United States have outgrown the 
mutual suspicions of an earlier day. 

As so often happens, the intuition of the faithful 
has anticipated the formal definition of doctrine, 
and Roman Catholics in the United States have 
learned from their daily contacts with Eastern 
Orthodox and Protestant Christians that the 
grace of Christ is not confined to the jurisdictional 
boundaries of their own parish or diocese. Rome 
does acknowledge the priesthood of the Eastern 
Orthodox churches as valid, for they are churches 
in a sense that the Protestant denominations are 
not. Nor can the possibility be precluded that a 
part of the ecumenical development of Roman 
Catholicism will be a reconsideration of its relation 
to such organizations as the World Council of 
Churches. As it is now constituted, the World 
Council is not suited to the doctrine and polity of 
Roman Catholicism. Informal participation of 
individuals and groups there has been, and the 
number of such consultations is increasing. But 
we could witness in our century a more manifest 
demonstration of how universal the faith, hope, 
and charity of the Church truly are. That is cer- 
tainly what American Christians of all churches 
should pray to see. 

Does this mean the achievement of one univer- 
sal Church in our time? I do not see how this can 
happen. To me it seems like utter romanticism to 
expect that one or two generations can make up 
for four centuries. Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism are not simply two versions of one 
movement; their differences are fundamental and 
apparently permanent. Short of a catastrophe 
that would destroy most of the world we know 
and would leave, at most, only one possible way of 
Christian obedience, there seems to be little pros- 
pect for the unification of Christendom. Yet 
Roman Catholics and Protestants agree that, in 
the words of the Gospel, ‘‘for men this is impossible, 
but everything is possible for God.” And God is 
still the ground of the Church’s being and hope, 
of its unity and its universality. 
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Hunter College, where for twenty years he extended the scope and improved the standards of a great cily institution. 


Cee education has a long history because 
Christianity, with a mission to teach built into it, 
has a long history. Werner Jaeger recently traced 
it back to St. Basil, churchman and author of the 
fourth century, who he thought had written “‘the 
charter of all Christian higher education for cen- 
turies to come.” But for us of the United States, 
accustomed to thinking of systems, enrollments, 
budgets, armies of teachers and buildings, it is one 
of the most surprising creations of American pri- 
vate initiative. | 

A hundred years ago, a handful of schools and 
colleges were taught by members of religious or- 
ders. Since that time the total enrollment in 
Catholic educational institutions of all kinds has 
grown until it is well over the six-million mark. Be- 
cause the population is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, it is likely enough that, granted adequate 
resources with which to make the development 
possible, there may be still another million in the 
foreseeable future. 

Nothing grows without the pertinent pains, 
and Catholic education has suffered its share. 
There was hostile criticism, often acrimonious, 
usually from without the fold but sometimes also 
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from within. Poverty remained for the most part 
its lot, and of sacrifice there was no end. Virtually 
all the money for it came from the collection box. 
Until quite recently there were no major college 
or university endowments. Sometimes the lower 
schools could charge tuition, but in most cases 
financial solvency was the responsibility of the 
parish or the community. The heaviest burden 
was borne, however, by men and women who re- 
nounced the world, accepted individual poverty 
within a collectivist religious society, and took 
more or less in stride work schedules which would 
have fomented revolution in public education. 
During the early years of the venture, even the 
layfolk employed lived like cenobites, and pock- 
eted a dole by way of salary. 

Such an enterprise would be utterly inconceiv- 
able were it not for the motivation which underlies 
it. What has Catholic education been designed to 
do? Why have people been willing to make heavy 
sacrifices for it? In earlier times, there were two 
principal answers to these questions. First, the 
religious orders, coming for the most part from 
Europe, were dedicated to the educational mission. 

The second answer is to be sought in the history 
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of immigration. Sometimes the incoming group 
spoke a foreign language and wished to conserve 
this and the culture it enshrined for their children. 
Thus, Germans settling in Wisconsin brought 
over nuns and built parochial schools, maintaining 
them even under the oratorical fire of a great 
prelate, Archbishop John Ireland, who had his 
own plan for what the education of Catholic chil- 
dren ought to be. The Poles, whose schools had 
for the most part been fashioned according to 
Austrian and German models, later on did like- 
wise. 

Far more important, however, was the fact that 
in Catholic eyes the public schools had been set 
apart from the Protestant Church, but not from 
the ethical and spiritual convictions of Protestant- 
ism. And, indeed, the United States was a Prot- 
estant country and did not always view the 
Catholic with a friendly eye. 

Meanwhile, paradoxically enough, a long stream 
of Catholic teachers entered the public school 
system. Catholic girls and boys who had been 
trained at St. Rose’s Academy or a state normal 
school looked upon employment in the schools 
as a genteel boon. This side of the story of Ameri- 
can education has not been written and might be 
interesting. Many years would pass before there 
would be a Catholic professor at Yale. But in 
Connecticut’s New Haven and Torrington, Bridge- 
port and Stamford, the school faculties were often 
rosters of the names of Irish clans. In such cir- 
cumstances there was bound to be a measure of 
reluctance among clergy and laity alike to sub- 
scribe to the belief that every Catholic child 
should attend a Catholic school. Indeed, some 
dioceses lagged far behind. None ever reached 
the goal. 

The earlier religious communities had brought 
from Europe a genuine love of learning and of 
culture. Classical languages and literatures were 
widely taught in secondary schools and colleges by 
men and women who combined rigor with aban- 
don. The atmosphere of their elementary schools 
was prevailingly that of the Volksschule of Germany 
and Switzerland. The goal was to teach at least 
the rudiments of what Christopher Dawson has 
called Christian culture, and to append thereunto 
the equivalent of the three R’s. But when expan- 
sion started with a mighty surge after the close of 
the third decade of this century, largely in response 
to a papal encyclical on education and to hier- 
archical fears of what was thought to be a rising 
tide of secularism, the character of the teaching 
orders had to be modified if they were to increase 
adequately in numbers and serve the new edu- 
cational mission. 

Here is to be found, I think, the core of the 
present Catholic school problem. Had the orders 
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been able to recruit the teachers needed and to 
train them adequately for the manifold tasks of 
education at all levels, there is little doubt that 
every Catholic child could now be in a Catholic 
school. 

The explanation is fairly obvious. Religious 
can live on low rates of pay; their dedication knows 
no limits save physical and intellectual fatigue; 
and they can in general be expected to accept 
every task assigned. While the comparative costs 
of Catholic and public education cannot at present 
be established, owing to insufficient data, a sam- 
pling indicates that the difference is quite star- 
tling whenever the supply of teaching religious is 
adequate. Although the bill for new school con- 
struction is always a sizable one, the subsequent 
operational costs are those which truly matter. 
But when the supply of religious is inadequate, 
there will assuredly be trouble. 

And very serious trouble there is, partly as 
a result of the population explosion and partly 
for other reasons. Among these are the drying up 
of the recruitment of religious in Europe; the rais- 
ing of educational standards, coupled with the 
impact of the new knowledge on teaching; the 
increase of disciplinary problems, especially in 
urban areas; and perhaps a waning attraction to 
the life of the teaching religious. 


ge contribution made by the religious to Ameri- 
can education as a whole is certainly very im- 
pressive. I am not thinking now of heroic sacri- 
fice, worthy of esteem though that is. These men 
and women have elected to think of the Church in 
this life and the next as one; and the achievement 
of a measure of holiness must therefore be their 
major reward. It is impossible not to reverence 
that decision, however erroneous a skeptic may 
believe it to be. One must consider rather what 
was done in the schools, and here it will be 
helpful to differentiate between the several edu- 
cational levels and discuss them in order. 

Insofar as the secondary schools are concerned, 
the religious began with institutions which were 
oriented to the study of the past. But a notable 
cultural change had soon to be reckoned with. The 
United States, spurred on by the social conscience 
and by awareness of the constant change which 
was seeping through every pore of the body politic, 
moved educationally toward that commitment to 
present time — as distinguished from past time — 
which now so sharply differentiates our schools 
from those of the Old World. The social conscience 
bred the social sciences, and from the laboratory 
it was always only a step to the technological rev- 
olution, computers, automation, and man in space. 


And so, when state and regional accrediting agen- 
cies, which were inured to the new outlook, ex- 
acted of Catholics conformity with standards es- 
tablished for the public schools in the realm of 
teacher training and other forms of academic 
enterprise, it was inevitable that the majority 
of Catholic secondary schools would also move 
toward making present time their major concern. 

Often they did so reluctantly, or creaked a bit 
as they moved. One may argue that they ought 
not to have done so. Some of the more aristocratic 
private establishments, notably those under Jesuit 
auspices, did not. But in general, save for em- 
phasis on the teaching of religion, the curricula of 
Catholic secondary schools tended to become 
more and more like those of the public schools. 

In short, though the fact is not generally recog- 
nized, owing to an unfortunate dilatoriness about 
lifting the veil of secrecy from around what 
Catholic schoolmen are doing, the character of the 
American high school is today virtually the same 
regardless of who operates it. For, although Cath- 
olic teachers greet their charges with prayer, they 
struggle to meet the same Regents or College En- 
trance Board demands. For them, too, National 
Merit Scholarship awards are the elixir of life. 
And while the research findings are too limited 
to be conclusive, it would surely seem that, 
granted comparable conditions, there are few dif- 
ferences either in aptitude or performance be- 
tween pupils taught in the two systems. The high 
school generally is a problem child, but under 
whose auspices it is conducted seems to matter 
little. There are, to be sure, great differences of 
quality between one school and another, and it is 
also possible that Catholic institutions generally 
fall somewhat behind in the social and natural 
sciences. 


fhe elementary school, however, presents the 
gravest challenge to Catholic educational inge- 
nuity. Here, first of all, the various difficulties 
encountered by those who are in charge of educa- 
tional administration in urban communities are 
concentrated. There is overcrowding, very seri- 
ous, though no one really knows what the opti- 
mum class size ought to be. Motivation and dis- 
cipline are frequently lacking, with the result 
that the rate of dropouts and dismissals is high. 
School buildings become antiquated by compari- 
son with new public schools, and other facilities, 
including recreation grounds, libraries, and audio- 
visual equipment, are often not available. It is 
no wonder that in the admittedly tentative opin- 
ion of many observers, it is the elementary school 
part of the Catholic system which has lagged. 
True enough, there are admirable teachers here, 
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some of the best, in the common opinion, that the 
nation knows. But overburdened though they may 
be, they cannot suffice to take care even of the 
numbers now enrolled, and it is in the elementary 
school that the recruitment of lay teachers is most 
difficult. The burden to be borne is onerous at 
best; and so, if the staffing is to be provided, it will 
undoubtedly prove necessary to raise the salaries 
paid to lay teachers to the level which has been 
established for the public schools. 

There is another and possibly even greater diffi- 
culty. I think everyone who has had some experi- 
ence with teacher training will agree that as 
standards both for admission to college and for 
qualification as a teacher are improved, there is an 
inevitable drift toward seeking to be identified with 
secondary or higher education. This the teaching 
religious also experience. The problem is one that 
plagues the American schoolman no matter where 
he may be. But the situation is particularly acute 
where Catholic education is concerned, because 
the hard choice is between cutting down the enroll- 
ment and adding to the teacher’s burden. 

Many argue, therefore, that sooner or later 
Catholics will cease to add to their elementary 
school commitments or will abandon them en- 
tirely. The suggestion has come, is coming, again 
and again, from within the religious communities 
themselves. It is certainly arguable that turning 
secondary or higher education conducted under 
their auspices over to lay people to an ever-growing 
extent while carrying the impossible burden of the 
elementary school under existing conditions makes 
little sense to them. But how can the original 
religious commitment be abandoned? 

The answer will depend to a very great extent on 
whether forms of religious instruction to be given 
outside of the elementary school can be devised 
which will meet the exacting Catholic standards. 
Today no one knows. A number of possible solu- 
tions are being discussed, among them shared 
time and released time. But the research done to 
date does not provide a basis on which to reach 
aconclusion. Perhaps the study of Catholic educa- 
tion now being undertaken by the University of 
Notre Dame will throw light on the matter. 

I shall venture a very tentative conclusion by 
saying that since the dimensions of Catholic edu- 
cation in the future have not been accurately 
computed, a realistic appraisal of the costs in- 
volved is as yet out of the question. But it seems 
to be quite reasonable to say that these costs will 
be beyond the ability of the Catholic public to bear 
unaided if the number of well-paid lay teachers is 
to be augmented to the point which now seems 
necessary to achieve and maintain good standards. 

Moreover, the enrollment of Catholic young 
people in institutions conducted by the state will 
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expand, and the problem of how to care for their 
religious instruction, at every level, must be faced 
and financed. It is already true that Catholic 
higher education is in part maintained by grants 
from the public treasury, in the form of research 
subsidies or scholarships, and by assistance given 
by the private foundations. But can something 
comparable be hoped for insofar as secondary and 
elementary education are concerned? 

Approached from one point of view, the answer 
seems simple. If Catholics did turn their elemen- 
tary school population over to the states, these 
would be confronted with a whopping additional 
bill. Why, then, not simply say, it will probably 
cost less if the parochial schools are continued with 
the help of public funds? 

Unfortunately, the matter is not a simple one. 
A long series of constitutional and other legal 
provisions, at the state and the federal level, 
draws a clear line of demarcation between re- 
ligious and other schools. I am not a lawyer and 
so can speak with the nonchalance of ignorance. 
On the one hand, these provisions undoubtedly 
exist and mean what they say. On the other hand, 
one cannot any more take as an infallible guide 
what the Founding Fathers or state legislators of 
yore had in mind when they vetoed giving any 
kind of aid to religious schools than one could 
when there was question of segregation. Certainly 
no one who was present when the pertinent consti- 
tutional language was written had the faintest 
inkling of what the Supreme Court would be 
thinking about these issues during the middle years 
of the twentieth century. 

It therefore seems realistic to suppose that if the 
American people wished to divert money to the 
support of Catholic education, ways and means 
would be found for doing so, and the legal barriers 
of the past would be removed — with extreme 
difficulty, to be sure, but nevertheless with charac- 
teristic American pragmatism. But the fact is 
that the American people do not wish to, and the 
reason why is that, by and large, they object to 
what are thought special favors for the Catholic 
Church. This is a quite natural caveat, in terms 
of historical and sociological verities, and the only 
way of doing anything about it is to persuade 
America to disavow it. This will not be easy to 
accomplish. 


i wouLp be futile to discuss the problem in 
vague, general terms. What might the goals be, 
and what would attaining them involve? First, 
there are palliatives, such as federal loans for 
school construction, which very likely amount 
to little more than giving an arthritic patient a shot 
of cortisone. 
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Then there is the idea that educational facilities 
might be shared with the public schools. The 
trouble with this idea is that it resembles an ac- 
cordion, in the sense that it can be stretched or con- 
tracted. But if one includes science laboratories, 
centers for remedial work in speech and hearing, 
playgrounds, and library facilities, the sum total 
of possibilities is impressive. The legal obstacles 
to be surmounted are formidable, but they could 
perhaps gradually be leveled out. 

The third solution would be to induce the 
people of this country to follow the British pattern 
and grant public support to all schools conducted 
under religious auspices. There is no denying that 
this is the target which friends and abettors of 
Catholic education will keep in the forefront of 
their minds, no matter how fervently they may 
argue in favor of this or that halfway measure. 
And, of course, reaching it will be as difficult 
as getting to the moon. But it is not impossible. 

What endorsement is American public opinion 
in the long run likely to give to any of these pro- 
posals? In all probability, more than at present 
appears likely, assuming that no new storm of 
intergroup animosity is created. First, the Ameri- 
can people seem to agree that brains are the most 
important of our resources, and that Catholic 
brains are as useful as any other kind. The day 
has passed when the immigrant groups which bred 
the present Catholic generations were dubbed 
inferior. A constant stream of competent and 
reasonably well-educated German, Irish, Polish, 
Italian, and other kinds of Catholics flows out of 
all the major universities, with a cargo of the 
requisite degrees. Virtually every research insti- 
tution now numbers Catholics on its staff; and 
thirty years from now the disparity which once 
existed will have vanished. 

This means a relationship on equal terms which 
the older among us cordially welcome without 
finding it entirely believable. Moreover, it signal- 
izes the creation inside the Catholic lay public 
of a highly critical group of educated parents. 
Some of these turn away from Church schools by 
reason of their real or alleged weaknesses. Others, 
though noting defects, resolutely keep their alle- 
giance to Catholic education and seek by every 
possible means to bring about improvement. 
While the statistical basis for asserting that the 
second group is much larger than the first is 
flimsy, the evidence favors that assertion. Catholic 
teachers and school administrators may mean- 
while find the critical remarks quite unpalatable, 
but there can be little doubt that the group in 
question will over the years prove a highly effec- 
tive ally. Spokesmen for it will be adroit and 
literate. They will cheerfully make sacrifices for 
what they believe. They will have as their slogan 


equality for Catholic brains, regardless of the 
schools in which they are trained. 

This variety of Catholic opinion will come of 
age in an atmosphere unfavorable to older forms 
of interreligious tension, distrust, and hatred. 
These persist but have lost a great deal of momen- 
tum. The dialogue now taking place among 
religious people the free world round has captured 
a foothold in our America, too, which, as Mr. 
Justice Douglas says, is a religious country, how- 
ever strongly the objective observer may upon 
occasion doubt it. In terms of education, the dis- 
cussion is turning more and more around religion. 
There exist at the present time an impressively 
larger number of schools conducted under Jewish 
or Protestant auspices than were to be found 
twenty years ago. 

The reasons why are probably two — religiously 
motivated dissatisfaction with the enforced abso- 
lute neutrality of the public schools, and fear of 
juvenile lawlessness. In all likelihood also, the 
South will continue to dot the landscape with 
denominational schools in order to escape the 
rigors of the ban on segregation; and, though one 
may deplore the motivation, the fact is undeniable. 

At the present time there is virtually no desire on 
the part of Jewish and Protestant educators to seek 
assistance from the public treasury. The idea is, 
indeed, generally repudiated. Yet even a decade 
ago, practically no spokesman for the Catholic 
Church thought of requesting such aid, apart 
from items like bus service and free milk. If the 
Jewish and Protestant school systems grow in 
size and complexity, they may also be heard from. 
Should the day ever dawn when there will be a 
joint Jewish-Catholic-Protestant demand for pub- 
lic support of religious education, the nation will 
be in for a resounding debate. 

There is a very powerful segment of public 
opinion, to which relatively radical Catholic citi- 
zens also belong, which considers the religious 
school ‘‘divisive’? and therefore opposes it. This 
term of opprobrium no longer holds the conno- 
tations of yore. It now means that, whereas it is 
desirable to apply the university rule of impartial 
and disinterested research to the whole of life, the 
religious school indoctrinates. The charge is 
leveled especially against Catholic education. 

Christian churchmen accuse those they call 
“secularists? of having carried the principle of 
disinterestedness to calamitous conclusions. They 
have, it is alleged, denuded the obscenity statute 
of all meaning, have identified morality with con- 
sensus, and have sponsored a doctrine of separa- 
tion between church and state which, if rigorously 
implemented, would strip every spiritual accent 
from public utterance. 

The alleged ‘“‘secularists”’ stoutly resist the impo- 
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sition of religious norms on civic and intellectual 
conduct. Every form of censorship fills them with 
abhorrence, and they are likely to sniff the Inquisi- 
tion whenever a prelate speaks. And perhaps they 
are right in saying that Catholic education gener- 
ally has been too little influenced by university 
tradition. The road from opposition to evolution 
to the espousal of a spurious St. Philomena is a long 
and stony one which can come to a turn only when 
great universities have imposed their authority. 
Nevertheless, there would seem to be limits to free 
and untrammeled inquiry which the religious 
mind has every right to impose. 

I do not believe that in the long run the out- 
come of the educational debate will depend on 
which one of these two antagonists succeeds in 
converting the other. Perhaps, rather, one side will 
shout the other down. But it is to be hoped that 
before this happens each will have learned 
something from the other. 


AN the Catholic school certainly needs to do 
right now is to open all the windows so that its 
servitors can look out while other people look in. 
The servitors have sometimes been paralyzed by 
fear lest they might not be offering educational 
goods of the same quality as those made available 
in public schools, and that the average citizen, if he 
took a good long look, might find this out. 

This anxiety seems quite irrational: first, be- 
cause the said citizen knows that the public schools 
are also a blend of good and bad, as all human 
enterprises are; and, second, because if he did 
learn to know the Catholic school he would be 
amazed at the amount of love and sacrifice ex- 
pended on it. Of course, if he had never spent 
much time thinking about religion, he would find 
a good many things he saw and heard rather 
odd or even unintelligible. Indeed, some of them 
might well be so to Catholics themselves. But 
why a faith with a built-in-missionary motor 
should wish to conceal from view one of its greatest 
missionary enterprises, the American parochial 
school, is very hard to understand. 

It is, of course, true that this school, even when 
it is not overcrowded or meagerly equipped, needs 
a great many things. But how shall the fact get 
sympathetic attention unless it is judiciously 
advertised? Surely no one will expect that those 
outside the fold who may wish to help make Cath- 
olic education effective will actually do so unless 
they are given an opportunity to find out what it is, 
what it is doing, and what it hopes to achieve. 

If the windows were opened wide, the gust of 
fresh air which would sweep through the premises 
would also have an invigorating effect on Catholic 
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education itself. What it needs above all, perhaps, 
is planning. One might suppose, in view of the 
assumed monolithic character of the Church, that 
Catholic schools are all as alike as kernels of corn 
in a popper. They are uniform as to the doctrinal 
content, but not the method, of religious instruc- 
tion. They all, likewise, desire to conform with 
state requirements. In every other respect they 
suggest the relative anarchy which prevails in small 
business. Not only does each diocese have its au- 
tonomous system, but many of the schools con- 
ducted by religious orders are freewheeling enter- 
prises. Sometimes a local institution is answerable 
to no one except the pastor of the pertinent con- 
gregation, and yet there are others in which a 
pastor has absolutely no voice. In a given commu- 
nity Catholic schoolmen may foster close, coopera- 
tive relations with their neighbors in public schools, 
while in another something like a Berlin wall may 
separate the two. Moreover, in spite of a number 
of valiant efforts, little has been done to standard- 
ize school instruction, cost accounting, or statistics. 

It is apparent that so marked an absence of 
planning must result in not a little waste of money 
and personnel, no matter how dogged the penny- 
pinching may be. More notable still is the fact 
that a number of basic educational services are not 
provided in a comparable way. In some dioceses 
good testing procedures are routine, but in others 
there is a different story to tell. Teacher recruit- 
ment is sometimes carefully studied and plotted 
out, but again, it can be startlingly haphazard. 
There are places in which the highly important 
problem of population projection is diligently con- 
sidered, and others where all that is done is to 
guess. There would seem to be little doubt that 
until sound planning is the rule, it will be quite 
impossible to tell what the future may permit in 
terms of growth and improvement. 

But the most difficult, and yet unquestionably 
most necessary, aspect of planning is to determine 
the relative roles of the religious communities and 
the laity inside the Catholic school system. Great 
strides forward have been made during the past 
fifteen years in education at the university level. 
Tenure rights and a large measure of academic 
freedom are assured in the better institutions. The 
freedom allotted is, to be sure, circumscribed by 
the nature of the religious commitment. Some 
scholars could not remain happy on a Catholic 
campus for twenty-four hours, but the number of 
non-Catholics of genuine integrity who find the 
climate entirely satisfactory is impressive and is 
increasing. In the lower schools, however, the 
situation is still unclarified and greatly in need of 
revision in order to attract and retain the best lay 
teachers. 

One may conclude by saying that the United 


States has a great stake in Catholic education. Six 
million of its young people are being reared by it. 
The Church, for its part, has a huge investment in 
this education, not so much in terms of money, for 
the whole plant could be liquidated without im- 
pairing the financial structure of American Cathol- 
icism, but in the infinitely more precious commit- 
ment of its most devoted sons and daughters. 

It is manifestly impossible for anyone who has 
not lived close to the scene to realize what, for 
example, the teaching sisterhoods have accom- 
plished, not merely in the quantity of work per- 
formed but also in the quality of their own peda- 
gogical preparation. They have, I think, moved 
ahead intellectually faster than has the American 
Catholic community as a whole, and it may well 
be more rapidly than has the nation’s teaching 
profession in its entirety. The representative nun 
of today, regardless of her fidelity to a rule of life 
which most of us would find extremely confining, is 
by and large down-to-earth, surprisingly familiar 
with the ways of the world, and under no illusions 
about the limits of what education can really do. 
There are exceptions, of course, and a serious 
study of the typology of the religious communities 
would doubtless reveal great differences of prepa- 
ration and orientation. 

But the teaching sister can do only her best, and 
this no longer suffices to get the job of Catholic 
education done. This simple fact at present 
breeds so many problems that a sort of crisis has 
arisen. Beyond that, however, is the situation in 
which American education now finds itself. On 
the one hand, the quite incomprehensible de- 
velopment of the resources made available to 
the human intelligence makes the training of that 
intelligence more imperative than ever before. 
On the other hand, the widespread collapse of 
norms in American life threatens to engulf still 
more young people in the ruins of the family and 
the community. I shall not add more words to 
the library available about juvenile delinquency. 
As a matter of fact, I happen not to be very greatly 
impressed by what I read in that library. 

The truth is rather that the American people 
have been quite unrealistic about what education 
can actually accomplish. It can help a gifted 
youngster who does not shy away from work to 
get into a good high school and qualify for admis- 
sion to an equally reputable college or university. 
But it is wholly unable to substitute for the family, 
to compete with the mass media, and to change 
the urban community into an idyll of virtue. 
Catholics have probably sinned more than others 
by expecting the nun to assume duties which they 
themselves should perform. In the process they 
have all but worn her out, and it is high time that 
someone should issue a stern warning in her behalf. 
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The Church and the Modern City 


Ta American Catholics are an urban people. 
Fully 80 percent of them live in cities, perhaps one 
third of the total in the eight largest alone. The 
roots of Catholicism everywhere are planted in the 
parish, and in the United States they are firmly 
fixed in the urban parish. This environment has 
been the central element in the social experience 
of the Church in the New World. 

The adjustments that have made American 
Catholicism what it is today are the end results of 
great dislocations in European society in the nine- 
teenth century. An ancient faith, embedded in 
traditional practices and long rooted in a familiar 
environment, then faced the serious problems of 
migration, industrialization, and urbanization. It 
had to alter its practices, organization, and meth- 
ods to meet the new needs, and yet do so without 
departing from dogmas and forms it considered 
timeless and universal. Nowhere was the challenge 
more acute than in the great cities of the United 
States. 

In the Old World, the Church had been an in- 
tegral part of the communities in which it flour- 
ished. In the villages of peasant Europe, the 
Church was identified with the whole life of the 
people. There was no one who did not belong, or 
who failed to participate in the round of activities 
which added a religious dimension to every inci- 
dent of the individual’s life, to every season of the 
group’s experience. The sanctions of the Church 
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were rarely necessary in small communities where 
discipline was primarily a habit nurtured by the 
family and strengthened by the very circumstances 
of existence. 

Until little more than a century ago, urban life 
was hardly more complex. In cities of relatively 
stable size, the body of communicants formed a 
homogeneous community, held together by guild 
and family as well as by religious ties. Here, too, 
the parish, after the sixteenth century, was the 
nucleus of organization, related in an orderly way 
to the existing structure of society. 

By contrast, the city of the last hundred years 
has been a radically new environment. Its huge 
size presented complex problems of organization 
for an institution the tight hierarchical structure 
of which had been geared to the small territorial 
parish. Furthermore, the impersonality that in the 
nineteenth century became characteristic of great 
cities undermined the basis of the old communal 
life. In Europe, the effects were disruptive. The 
Church was slow to recognize the problem and 
slower still to work out ways of dealing with it. 
The great masses of people who came from rural 
regions into the cities of France, Italy, Germany, 
and Poland lapsed into a nominal relationship 
with the Church or left it altogether, and many 
were tempted by competing systems of belief — 
socialism, fascism, Communism. 

In America the situation was somewhat differ- 
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ent. The Church here was a product of immigra- 
tion. Although there had been tiny groups of 
Catholics in the eighteenth-century colonies, the 
great growth in numbers came after 1830 with 
the influx of newcomers from Ireland and Ger- 
many. Most of them had once lived on the soil, 
but the conditions of their coming led them to the 
cities. In the United States they struggled to re- 
build the communal life they had known before 
their departure, but they did so in face of the great 
obstacles presented by the new milieu. 


j p general problems of adapting Catholicism 
to urban life were therefore complicated by the 
peculiar circumstances of immigration. The pop- 
ulace assembled in the cities was far more heter- 
ogeneous in the New World than across the ocean; 
the Catholics of New York and Chicago were 
compelled to learn to live and work with a major- 
ity of neighbors outside their faith. 

The challenge of doing so was more extreme 
than in such places as Liverpool, London, and 
Glasgow. In England or Russian Poland, where 
Roman Catholics were also a minority, they 
could work out a formal relationship with the 
establishment that relieved them of some of the 
tensions of their disadvantaged position. But the 
United States recognized no church as a body and 
left the individual exposed to the competitive 
proselytization of many sects or allowed him to 
drift apathetically into the ranks of the unafhil- 
iated. That created a tremendous problem of 
discipline. 

Moreover, in America even the Catholics were 
not all of one sort. Profound differences in lan- 
guage, culture, attitudes, and even ritual sep- 
arated the Irish, the Germans, the Italians, the 
Poles, and the Ruthenians. A single parish could 
hardly take in all these varieties of people and still 
remain a coherent community. The Irish, who 
had been first to arrive, entrenched themselves in 
the hierarchy and sought to mold the church along 
lines familiar to them. But by the end of the 
nineteenth century, a growing laxity in the per- 
formance of religious obligations, outright con- 
versions, and the appearance of a number of 
schismatic movements showed that there was a 
genuine threat that many others would be lost to 
the faith. 

The result was a widespread demand among 
the non-Irish groups that the Church organization 
be recast along nationality lines, with German, 
Polish, and Italian bishops to supervise the re- 
ligious life of the communicants of their own 
nationalities. Had this demand been heeded, it 
would have made the Church permanently a 


foreign institution in the United States, with its 
main links across the ocean in the various Euro- 
pean countries. 

The fact that settlement in American cities dis- 
tributed the population in ethnically homogeneous 
neighborhoods permitted a compromise that 
avoided that outcome. The Irish, the Germans, 
and the Italians filled up their own districts, which 
de facto turned into national parishes. It was 
possible to permit occasional families to cross 
neighborhood lines to worship with people of their 
own kind in their own language without doing too 
much violence to the territorial principle. The 
Church also surrendered to local sentiment to the 
extent of organizing separate Negro parishes in 
Southern cities. Each group was thus accom- 
modated without yielding on the problem of 
general organization; but in the process ethnic 
and religious identifications were fused. Cathol- 
icism remained associated in the minds of its 
adherents with the peculiarities of belief and prac- 
tice in the lands of their birth. 

It was more difficult to eliminate a second com- 
plicating element. The migrations did not bring a 
whole cross section of the European social system 
to America. The nobility and most of the middle 
and upper classes remained at home. The new- 
comers were almost entirely drawn from the ranks 
of the peasantry and the poorer artisans. That 
cut the Church off from the traditional source of 
financial support and lay leadership. In the New 
World it would learn to survive through volun- 
tary contributions rather than through patronage, 
and its men of influence would rise from among 
the people rather than descend by birth. 

The selective character of immigration created 
serious hardships in the course of settlement. The 
great mass of Catholics had nothing to offer but 
their brawn and entered the labor force at the 
bottom. For a long time they lived on the margin 
of existence under slum conditions and subject 
to all the concomitant social disorders of low 
earnings. 

In the face of this misery, the Church at first 
could offer only the consolatory hope of a better 
world to come, where virtue and faith would be 
rewarded. Meanwhile, its own function it inter- 
preted largely in terms of the necessity of saving 
the faith of the communicants under its charge. 

The parish was the primary instrument for 
doing so. Canonically, among the attributes of 
the parish was the fact that it consisted of “a 
designated people.” It was not enough to regard 
its population as occasional participants in the 
rites of worship. They were to be bound together 
by a vigorous round of activities as a social entity, 
within which the individual would be sheltered 
from the temptations of an alien and hostile world. 
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The desire of immigrants to form communities 
similar to those they had left in Europe provided 
the Church with the zealous support which nur- 
tured its growth down through the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. All the ties of family, 
neighborhood, social and political loyalty, as well 
as faith, held these people together. In response 
to them, there appeared an array of social and 
religious institutions for men, women, and chil- 
dren, all linked to the Church and each eliciting 
support by virtue of its appeal to both faith and 
group loyalty. The parish thus became the equiva- 
lent of the European village community. 

Its situation in a different world, however, 
created unexpected difficulties. The defense of 
parish life was subject to two dangers. As immi- 
gration declined, some of the painfully recon- 
structed activities ceased to be attractive to young 
Catholics of the second and third generation, who 
formed an ever-larger percentage of the commu- 
nicants. And, second, as some Catholics climbed 
up from the mass of laborers and moved into 
the middle and upper classes, their ties with the 
old districts weakened; they acquired new friends 
and business acquaintances and a new style of life, 
and even if they did not move away physically, 
were no longer solidly integrated in the com- 
munity. 

The young people who grew up after World 
War I were therefore disoriented in the manner of 
the characters in James Farrell’s Studs Lonigan or 
Harry Sylvester’s Moon Gaffney. Catholicism was 
the faith of their ancestral communities, with 
values not altogether in accord with those of the 
world about them. Success and Americanization, 
to some extent, drew them away from those com- 
munities and threatened to draw them away also 
from the practice of their faith. As immigration 
ended in the 1920s and mobility increased, the 
difficulties of adjusting the Church to its urban 
environment multiplied. 


Ee problems of a population of heterogeneous 
immigrant origins, now Americanized and moving 
out of the working and into the middle class, 
established the focus of the Church’s efforts in the 
American city. While the prospect of converting 
the Protestant majority always remained an at- 
tractive missionary ideal, it was one not likely 
to be attained immediately. The primary task 
was preservation of the faith of those already in 
the fold. Salvation for the life eternal was far more 
important than any mundane consideration, and 
the bewildered flock was surrounded by numerous 
temptations that led to disaster. The essential 
task of the Church was to prevent the loss of souls. 
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For that reason it looked askance at any changes 
that weakened the existing community. For a 
long time, any tendency toward dispersal was a 
danger. Catholics who moved out of the city to 
the isolated rural West lost the shelter of the 
Church. A few clerics, like Bishop John Lancaster 
Spalding, hoped for further resettlement under 
Catholic auspices by colonization projects. But 
these efforts were hardly successful. Generally, it 
was safer to hold people where they were. If 
Catholics consequently missed some of the oppor- 
tunities that came with westward migration, their 
immortal souls were nevertheless that much safer. 

But there were dangers even in the homes that 
the great cities became. These places were im- 
personal; a negligent individual could easily es- 
cape the observation of the community. People 
moved in and out of the parish without making 
themselves known at the rectory. The pastor, 
therefore, could not know who they were or give 
them the counsel they needed. Moreover, the 
dynamic forces in American life blurred distinc- 
tiveness and emphasized assimilation with the 
predominantly non-Catholic pattern of life. Con- 
tact with other people, who at first generally 
occupied a superior social position, made familiar 
disturbing models of behavior. And the American 
ideology of equality of opportunity encouraged 
every individual to break away from his inherited 
background, to strive for success, and to emulate 
those who had reached the top. 

The result was a gradual modification of tradi- 
tional practices. The metropolitan pastor could 
not maintain a personal relationship with all his 
parishioners, pay sick calls, check the performance 
of all obligations. Various old customs dropped 
away. In some parishes pregnant women no 
longer asked for a special blessing, and Old World 
festivals, for all their quaintness, lost their rele- 
vance. Many rites which served a social as well as 
a religious function were adjusted to urban condi- 
tions and to the usage of other Americans. Sunday 
afternoon vespers, which interfered with family 
outings, often gave way to a holy hour in the eve- 
ning. Mother’s Day, a commercial device to begin 
with, because it fell on Sunday became an occasion 
for recalling the devotion of the faithful to the 
Blessed Mother of God. So that more people could 
attend, weddings and funerals were even occa- 
sionally conducted in the afternoon rather than at 
the nuptial or funeral Mass in the morning. Chris- 
tening parties tended to overshadow the act of 
baptism, and godparents were chosen with scant 
reference to the religious duties they were expected 
to perform. The extent to which such departures 
were permitted varied from diocese to diocese. But 
few urban parishes escaped these pressures entirely. 

Where there was no social or communal incen- 
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tive — as there was in baptism, marriage, and 
death — observance became lax. Fewer children 
took First Communion than were baptized, fewer 
were confirmed than took First Communion. 
There was a growing deviation from the expected 
regularity of confession, Communion, and at- 
tendance at Mass. There was a notable difficulty 
in conveying to worshipers the idea of penitential 
sorrow, alien to so much of their optimistic Ameri- 
can culture; and although the Easter season 
evoked the most intense religious emotions, there 
was a softening in the severity of Lenten regu- 
lations. 

Above all, there was leakage. Whatever mea- 
surements are available show that by the middle of 
the twentieth century between one fourth and one 
half of those who were baptized as Catholics were 
not actively practicing their faith. A few had made 
the positive decision to break away, but most re- 
mained nominal or dormant Catholics. These in- 
different parishioners were not only living in some 
degree of sin, but they were exposed to the ever- 
dangerous proselytizing Protestant, and their chil- 
dren were likely to be even less observant than 
they. They were thus living evidence of the dis- 
ruptive effect of the American environment upon 
the traditional Catholic community. 


A ae overriding obligation of the Church under 
these circumstances was to come to terms with that 
environment, resisting those elements which threat- 
ened the faith of its communicants, adopting those 
which would help it win back the souls who had 
drifted away. That imperative shaped its atti- 
tude toward the family, education, philanthropy, 
and social issues. 

The family was critical. Within it were molded 
the beliefs and habits that guided the individual 
through life. Ideally, it was a permanent, monog- 
amous, fruitful union, established through the 
sacrament of matrimony; and the immigrant gen- 
erations had largely held to that ideal. But Cath- 
olic families displayed an evident tendency, with 
the passage of time, to approach the norms of 
other Americans in the increase in the number of 
marriages dissolved and in the spacing of children. 
The Church remained unalterably opposed to di- 
vorce and to birth control, but it gradually shifted 
its opposition to the grounds of method. It came to 
tolerate the limitation of family size by other than 
mechanical means and to accept separations other 
than through divorce. 

To counter the dominant trend, the Church 
made a sustained effort to discourage mixed mar- 
riages and to inculcate strict standards of personal 
behavior in its young people. While marriage 


to a Catholic sometimes opened the way to con- 
version of the non-Catholic spouse, more generally 
it weakened existing ties and led to a neglect of 
religious duties. Such unions were believed less 
likely to last, more likely to produce discord, and 
damaging to the children, despite the promises ex- 
acted that the offspring be reared as Catholics. 
Hence the Church only reluctantly permitted such 
marriages; usually the banns were not even read, 
to minimize publicity. To avoid troublesome con- 
nections, adolescents were frequently warned 
against dating and courting non-Catholics. 

The preoccupation with censorship in the last 
quarter century is the product of a similar concern 
with creating an environment in which young 
people will grow up to be faithful Catholic par- 
ents. Suggestive comic books, magazines, and nov- 
els, lurid movies and television programs create 
temptations for those who lack the power to resist. 
If the whole society cannot be purged of these in- 
citements to sin, at least the immediate charges of 
the Church ought to be steeled to resistance. The 
young girls are warned of the dangers to their 
purity. “Tell him, ‘No sale, hands off? Your 
bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost; therefore, 
do not let anyone expel God from your body.” 

Despite these precautions the number of mixed 
marriages remained substantial and the behavior 
of Catholic teen-agers was not far different from 
that of their non-Catholic peers. The pervasive 
American emphasis upon individuality, the glori- 
fication in all cultural media of romantic love, and 
the frequent opportunities for heterogeneous con- 
tact in the great city often outweighed the cautious 
injunctions of the clergy. Hence the continuing 
concern with education. 

The early Catholic colleges and academies 
were rural and were designed either for those des- 
tined for clerical vocations or for the well-to-do. 
Even when urban parochial schools appeared, 
they were, to begin with, not aimed at the whole 
population. The concept of education for every 
child emerged as a response to external threats. 
A profound reform impulse made the public 
school the instrument for equipping all men with 
the means of self-improvement. The underlying 
assumption — that learning would loosen the 
shackles of tradition and lead to progress — was 
deeply rooted in Protestantism and antipathetic 
to the Catholicism of the day. Furthermore, in 
practice the public schools, even when they were 
not overtly hostile, nevertheless drew children 
away from their families and their communities, 
where faith was safe. For a long time secularism 
and nonsectarianism were still forms of Protes- 
tantism. To the Catholic it made little difference 
that these institutions refrained from favoring 
Baptists over Methodists. The insistence upon 
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reading the King James Bible showed that the 
public schools were imbued with a thoroughly 
Protestant spirit. 

Yet it was difficult to take a wholly negative 
stand against education. State compulsory at- 
tendance laws became ever more common, and 
the schools were attractive for the avenues of social 
mobility they opened. The only tolerable response 
was to build a parallel system of Catholic schools. 
Consistently thereafter, fathers and mothers were 
warned that they would do more harm to a 
child by depriving him of his religious education 
than by cutting off his hand. “He can get to 
heaven without a hand, but without religion he 
will go to hell.” 

Measured by the yardsticks other Americans 
used, these institutions were sometimes deficient. 
But in terms of their own criteria, they played an 
important role. They compensated for the decline 
of the immigrant communities by supplying the 
children with an upbringing both American and 
Catholic. 

Philanthropy, too, was a threat to the faith. 
Often it was actually administered by Protestant 
clergy, and sometimes it proved the entering 
wedge of proselytization. But above all, its phi- 
losophy was totally alien, and its practice tended 
to separate the Catholic from his community. 
Again, the response was defensive. On the one 
hand, the Church sought places for its chaplains 
in public institutions to preserve the faith of its 
communicants. On the other, it labored to create 
the network of orphanages, hospitals. and homes 
for the aged under its own auspices, where it 
could further its own traditional views. 

In the past two decades, changes in the charac- 
ter of the cities and of the Catholic population 
have introduced new elements of concern. As the 
immigrant background continued to fade and as 
the social and economic status of Catholics con- 
tinued to rise, the old parish communities were 
further weakened from within. The members died 
out, and their children moved to the suburbs, to 
be replaced in many cities by newly arrived Negro 
people. Many parishes were sapped of vitality, 
either through the loss of their national quality 
or through the decay of their neighborhoods. By 
way of compensation, the same changes eased some 
of the old difficulties. Poverty ceased to be the 
burden for Catholics it had been earlier; and the 
percentage of substantial middle-class folk and of 
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skilled members of conservative labor unions grew 
steadily. 

The shift in the center of Catholic activity to the 
suburbs altered the emphasis the Church gave its 
problems. Questions of discipline became less 
pressing, both because these smaller communities 
offered the opportunity of more personal contact 
with communicants and because the post-war 
revival of religion made conformity more normal. 
Many rites had by now become so thoroughly 
bound up with social occasions that they made lit- 
tle demand upon faith. It was respectable and to 
be expected that one would be baptized, married, 
and buried in a ceremony under Church auspices. 
Interfaith tensions also eased; a defensive posture 
was no longer necessary, and the election of 1960 
was a welcome contrast to that of 1928. 

On the other hand, middle-class Catholics con- 
tinued to absorb the standards, tastes, and values 
of their neighbors. It was more difficult than ever 
to secure adherence to distinctive patterns of be- 
havior; and the necessity for vigilance in matters 
of faith and morals was as great as before. Cath- 
olics now showed the same concern for education 
as other middle-class parents, and that put an 
enormous strain on existing facilities, although the 
Church clung to the ideal of a religious education 
for every child. 

Furthermore, a revival of activism among both 
clergy and laymen introduced other elements of 
instability. The appearance of large numbers of 
Negroes, Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans in the 
great cities was a challenge to a Church which 
preached the universal fraternity of men under 
God and in Christ. But to bring practice into ac- 
cord with doctrine called for a painful adjustment 
in attitudes and habits on the part of older groups 
for whom the parish had been their exclusive 
community. 

These are indications that the old conception 
of the parish community may be entering upon a 
period of further change. Rooted in the traditional 
practices of the European churches, the parish was 
laboriously transferred to the New World through 
the faith of immigrants. For more than a century 
it survived by maintaining its separateness from 
a hostile outside world and by accommodating 
itself gradually to the American environment. It 
has now discovered that that environment has 
changed radically and that further adjustments 
will be demanded of it. 
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Q. THE 180 million Americans today, 43 million 
are Catholics. They are the largest single group of 
Christians in the country. 

In 1789, when the first President was inaugu- 
rated, there were 4 million Americans, and there 
were perhaps 35,000 Catholics. Methodists num- 
bered 43,000. The great bulk of the citizens were 
not affiliated with any church. Organized Chris- 
tianity was in ruins, and the mass of mankind god- 
less. This is an incredible picture to one who 
contemplates the present-day situation, with vol- 
untary church membership at nearly 70 percent, 
and popular identification with the churches even 
higher. The Catholic achievement is not, of 
course, something unique in kind. 

Whatever influence the Catholics of today pos- 
sess, it is not effective throughout the nation in the 
way that non-Catholic Christianity can be effec- 
tive. There are two main Catholic blocs, and two 
lesser. In a region we may conveniently call the 
East — New England, the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania as far as the Alleghenies — there seem to be 
between 15 and 16 million Catholics. In the terri- 
tory between the Mississippi and the Ohio, leaving 
Minnesota out of account but taking in the rest of 
Pennsylvania, there are 10 million Catholics. In 
Louisiana there are one million; in California 
about 3 million. The remaining quarter of the 
Catholics are spread over the remaining 80 per- 
cent of the territory of the continental United 
States. 

To break down some of these figures, we may 
say: 1) in our “East”? — that is, in an area no more 
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than one twentieth of the United States — there 
live one quarter of the total population; the pro- 
portion of these 43 million who are Catholics is 
high, 37 percent; 2) in our “Midwest,” where 
there are 42 million people in 271,000 square 
miles, 24 percent of the total population in 9 
percent of the total area, the Cathelics comprise 
about 24 percent of the population. 

Yet these bare figures can seriously mislead. 
They do not, for example, show that this ““Mid- 
west? is a territory where, evidently, somewhat 
less than one man in four is a Catholic, for 63 
percent of these Midwestern Catholics are con- 
centrated in half a dozen metropolitan areas. It is 
in Chicago and Detroit, in Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh that Catholics form a 
notable part of the population, varying greatly 
according to their national origins, and still in- 
clined, after all these years, to maintain a certain 
clannishness according to their historical origins. 
In these metropolitan areas Catholics average a 
little less than 40 percent of the total population. 
In the small towns of the region they may be all 
but nonexistent. And almost never are they Anglo- 
Saxons. 

And what about the historic South, the Pacific 
Northwest, and the sixteen states of the plains be- 
tween the Rockies and the Mississippi? The area 
constitutes about four fifths of the United States, 
the population some 75 million; and of these, the 
Catholics number perhaps 13 million. In this re- 
gion too — if our inquiry is about the effect of 
Catholics in the general life of the community — 
allowance must be made for the concentration in a 


dozen or so metropolitan areas where the popula- 
tion varies from 250,000 to a million. There are 
still many counties in the United States in which 
there is not a single church; and no doubt many 
more where there are but a handful of Catholics. 

The impressiveness, as a national social force, 
of the 43-million Catholic minority begins to 
dwindle as one considers its extraordinarily varied 
distribution. The fact that this body was built 
up at all, in the circumstances of the place and the 
time, and almost entirely out of alien immigrants 
of the poorest kind, becomes more impressive the 
more it is studied. 


gle immigrants came slowly at first; an average 
of 8000 annually, it is thought, for the first thirty 
years after 1789. Then, coinciding with the “por- 
tentous revolution” of the 1820s, which soon had 
2 million operatives in the various new factories 
of New England and New York and Philadelphia, 
the rate began rapidly to increase. In 1830, 
23,000 were admitted; in 1840, 84,000; in 1850, 
370,000 — a figure not to be reached again, how- 
ever, for twenty years. The cause of this particular 
tidal wave was, of course, the Irish famine. As well 
as the Irish, the Germans were now coming in 
great numbers. Of the foreign-born inhabitants in 
1850, 42 percent were Irish, 26 percent German. 
We can safely believe that the proportion of 
Catholics among the Irish was extremely high. 
What proportion of the Germans were Catholics 
can only be guessed. If the national population 
increased by two and a half times in the thirty 
years from 1790 to 1820, and by as much again 
in the succeeding thirty years, the proportion of 
Catholics in the national population developed so 
very remarkably as to provoke hostile reactions 
of various kinds — these hundreds of thousands of 
new citizens of foreign birth, with a religion as 
outlandish as their accents and their customs. 
The 35,000 or so native Catholics of 1790 had 
been concentrated, with their forty priests, in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. Apart from these 
there was little more than a tiny congregation in 
New York. To the average American, to the New 


Englander, Catholics were as rare as Chinese. But 


by 1820 there were 200,000 of them, by 1840 
600,000, and by 1850 nearly 2 million, with 1000 
priests serving nearly 1500 churches and mass sta- 
tions of various kinds and ruled by a hierarchy of 
thirty-five bishops. The Catholics were a minor- 
ity indeed, about 8 percent of the whole. But 
in the days of the grandparents of the fanatics who 
now demonstrated against them, and at times 
burned their churches, the Catholics had been 
barely one percent. 
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The recurrent waves of newly arrived brethren 
might well have broken the tiny Catholic commu- 
nity upon which they came. Its future owed every- 
thing to the fact of the Catholic tradition — the 
tradition of teaching, of worship, and of church 
government — that is everywhere the same and is 
the very life of this church. From the beginning 
the Church is a federation or union of churches 
equally possessed of the tradition, each ruled by 
the bishop. It is upon the bishops that everything 
has always depended, and it was the fact and 
presence of bishops everywhere that mattered 
most in the United States during the long critical 
century when Catholics, continuing to increase 
beyond all likelihood, slowly moved, with the rest 
of the nation, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
That so many bishops were provided was the work 
of two nineteenth-century Popes, Gregory XVI 
and his successor, Pius IX. Historians have more 
than once noted the strange contrast between the 
bold, masterly skill of these Popes as organizers 
of the worldwide missionary effort of the church 
and their lack of effective leadership, relatively 
speaking, in the long international crisis of the 
Italian Risorgimento. In nothing did they dis- 
play more strikingly their intuitive understanding 
that an utterly new kind of country had come into 
existence than in the princely way they scattered 
episcopal sees across the nascent American empire. 
Let there be no more than half a dozen mission- 
ary priests in a new territory, days, perhaps weeks 
away from the bishop who sent them, one of the 
missionaries very soon would find himself a bishop. 

Such a one was the first bishop of Bardstown, 
Kentucky, who arrived at his see, in 1810, to find 
himself ruler of three priests and ten log huts called 
churches and some 6000 Catholics, in a territory 
that extended over three frontier states. Another 
such was the first bishop of Cincinnati, who found 
awaiting him, in 1821, fifty Catholic families. By 
1832 these Catholics numbered 7000; a seminary 
and a Catholic newspaper had been started. In 
1868, when James Gibbons was sent as a bishop 
to North Carolina, he had only two priests. And 
so it was, in one place after another all over the 
country, for a good hundred years; and in more 
than one state, the priest — and the bishop — 
continues today to be the itinerant, apostolic 
missionary. Everywhere there was some local 
center of full episcopal authority, with power to 
decide on the spot and to make the necessary 
accommodations of law and religious practice 
which the needs of the place called for. 

It was in 1789 that the first bishop was ap- 
pointed — John Carroll, one of the great Mary- 
land clan — and styled bishop of Baltimore. Four 
more sees were created in 1808, at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and, more significantly, at 
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Bardstown in the wilds of Kentucky. In the East 
— there were in 1808 but three priests and 1200 
Catholics in Massachusetts — nothing more was 
to happen for a long generation, but from Bards- 
town, in the years 1821 to 1837, sees were founded 
in most of the new Western states — Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Tennessee, Missouri — and as 
far away as Dubuque. The old Spanish founda- 
tion of New Orleans had also been revived, and 
in Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, too, bishops had been appointed. 

In these years before the railroad, the pioneers 
had managed to travel from 300 to 500 miles be- 
yond the great mountain barrier. The mass of 
them survived the atrocious extremes of climate, 
the hazards from beasts and new diseases; they 
cleared the forest and built the villages that were 
their cities; but there remained, to take a heavy 
toll of all that was not purely animal, the unavoid- 
able isolation and crudity of a life reduced for years 
to what a man could win from the wilds with his 
own hands. Ill-fed, hard-drinking, inevitably 
dirty, increasingly illiterate, brutalin their quarrels, 
degraded by their own unkemptness and their 
scarecrow clothing — this is the picture of the back- 
woods life that has been drawn by observers 
blind to the pathos and the human tragedy. 

Nevertheless, in these barbarized communities 
there were everywhere exceptional men, pioneers 
and their children, who reacted against the social 
degradation. Too much can never be allowed the 
part played, in the Catholic communities of those 
heroic times, by the leadership of the French exiled 
clergy, with their real holiness of life and their 
fidelity to the tradition that the priest is formed 
only by years of careful training and that he needs 
to be an educated man. 

With the 1840s, when the railroad was taking 
full possession of the East and the flood of the im- 
migrants was rising rapidly, sees began to be 
founded from the three centers on the Atlantic 
coast. By 1854, there were nine in the East and 
another eight in the Midwest. A see was founded 
at Santa Fe almost as soon as it became American 
territory; others were established in Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, five in the South, and 
three on the Pacific coast. By the time of the Civil 
War, there were forty-six sees in all, at least one 
in every state of the Union except New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and North Carolina. 

The Civil War was the great dividing event of 
our national history. Among the Catholics, the 
Irish, at any rate — whose fate it was, already, to 
be city dwellers — were born politicians, and in 
the great slavery controversies of the 1850s there 
were few of them who sided with the radical New 
Englanders. But when war came, all the Northern 
Catholics stood by the Union, as their brethren of 


the South — clergy and laity — stood by the Con- 
federacy. There seems not to have been between 
them, however, any great mutual vituperation. 
And after Appomattox their common life was 
resumed without embarrassment on either side. 


Ea the peace of 1865 to the closing of the fron- 
tier — a second dividing point — is another whole 
generation. During these twenty-six years, the 
organization of transportation and of industry, of 
new technical inventions and high finance brought 
about such a transformation of habits of life that it 
has long been a commonplace with the historians 
to say that the effect of these years was a new na- 
tion. They were years, also, in which the numbers 
of the immigrants moved into a new dimension. 
Where there had been 2.7 million immigrants in 
the ten years from 1870 to 1879, there were twice 
as many in the decade that followed. 

The Catholics faced the period with fresh hope 
and courage, finding somehow the means to 
help the innumerable immigrants who shared their 
faith, to maintain their clergy, and in the years 
1868-1891, to set up another thirty-nine sees. Of 
these ten were in the East, seven in the Midwest, 
and seventeen in the Western plains; three were in 
Texas, one in California, and one in the South. 

Wherever the bishops went they took with them 
their books, in the tradition set by the greatest 
of them all, the pioneer French. Colleges to train 
priests were founded at Baltimore, at Emmits- 
burg, even at Bardstown and in the Cincinnati of 
Mrs. Trollope. Colleges for general education 
were also established: Georgetown in 1789, Em- 
mitsburg a few years later. In the wilds of Indiana 
the French priests who had crossed the ocean to 
minister to the Indians founded, as by an after- 
thought bred of necessity, the curious educational 
settlement (education at all levels) which the legis- 
lature chartered in 1842 as the University of Notre 
Dame. 

From seminaries at home and abroad there 
evolved in the hundreds a new type, the American 
diocesan priest, and in hundreds also came the 
foreign-born, foreign-trained priest, sped by the 
ancient tradition of missionary duty. 

Everywhere, too, religious orders came into be- 
ing. In 1789, the Jesuits were almost the only 
priests in the country. Gradually, beginning with 
the Dominican settlement in Kentucky, other or- 
ders came over to help the mission in the newly 
formed country. Benedictine monasticism, which 
had been cut down to the roots by the French 
Revolution, found yet in Germany and Switzer- 
land, in the first years of its restoration, the gen- 
erosity which renewed over here the epic story of 
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St. Boniface and the Carolingian centuries. Into 
a wilderness no less forbidding, at places like 
Latrobe in Pennsylvania and Collegeville in Min- 
nesota, the monks once more adventured; and 
where they went with the gospel and prayer, the 
wilderness yielded as of old before their pioneer 
sacrifices, and from their abbeys men learned once 
again the humane way of life. New religious or- 
ders were also founded in the wilderness, such as 
the Dominicans of St. Catherine of Siena in Ken- 
tucky and, a product of the same region, the Sisters 
of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross. And amid great 
poverty, in the heart of the settled East, a convert 
from one of the “‘best families,” Mother Elizabeth 
Seton, gave her widowhood to the foundation of a 
teaching sisterhood; also, though she never knew 
all that would come of it, to the foundation of the 
greatest single achievement of the American 
Catholics, the system of the parish schools. 

More than seventy years have passed since the 
quasi-simultaneous admission of the half dozen 
states between Minnesota and the Pacific closed 
the frontier, brought to an end all that world of 
wonder that still is conjured by the words “‘the 
wild West,” and proclaimed that the whole coun- 
try was now settled. As with much else, the forma- 
tive period of American Catholicism was over. The 
next national happening seriously to affect its 
history was, perhaps, the new policy of controlling 
immigration. The effect of the laws enacted in 
1921 and 1931 was immediate and dramatic. In 
the last ten years of the old system there were, in 
all, 10 million new arrivals. In the ten years fol- 
lowing 1931 there were less than half a million. 
For the first time in nearly a hundred years, the 
Catholics have been able to give their whole at- 
tention to a domestic situation that is stable — to 
a continuous activity of overhauling their system 
in all its parts, and of consolidation. This is still 
going on vigorously and is perhaps responsible for 
the general note of self-criticism which was the 
main change I noticed in the general tone of 
Catholic life when I returned to the United States 
after thirty years’ absence. 

I have said nothing of two very important de- 
velopments of these years: the creation of a great 
“mission to the heathen’? movement which main- 
tains some 5000 priests, brothers, and sisters in the 
mission field, and the rapid development of the 
houses of contemplative monks, Cistercians and 
Carthusians — the two most promising signs for 
the future, if the constant teaching of the Church 
in these matters is recalled. 


THE CATHOLIC PIONEERS 


Too little has been said about the part played 
in the history by the great army of religious 
women; too little about the religious orders as 
almost the sole founders and maintainers of the 267 
colleges; too little about the part of the foreign- 
born clergy. And nothing has been said about 
the mistakes of 170 years, for there have, of course, 
been mistakes, and they have had to be paid 
for. 

In conclusion, when the various religious bodies 
went into the wilderness in the 1790s, to wander 
in it and with it for another hundred years, they 
did not venture into a merely physical wilderness. 
But the Catholic Church plunged into it laden with 
all its traditional baggage, with all that aroused 
prejudice as well as with what caused or might 
cause admiration. The Catholic generations that 
have been my subject understood that the United 
States was not, in fact, an a-religious civilization 
but a Protestant civilization in which, although 
nowhere is religion established by any public au- 
thority, there was nevertheless a Protestant as- 
cendancy, conscious of itself and intent on survival. 
The real challenge to this of the Catholic Church 
has been to present itself exactly as it is, confident 
that one day, in the Vergilian phrase, vera incessu 
patuit dea. 

The Church has survived the transplantation 
into a world dominated for years by traditional 
foes, and it has never modified any of its essential 
features. It has maintained the fullness of its 
sacramental teaching and discipline, faithful to 
the age-long tradition that sacraments do more for 
man than his own spirituality can accomplish, 
since the sacraments derive this power from God 
and not from the spiritual rapture experienced by 
the recipient. It has insisted that doctrine is of 
major importance — what Christ really meant — 
and that this can be known with certainty, the 
Christian not being dependent on what he can 
understand of the findings of the scholarly expert, 
but debtor to the constant witness of the believing 
and the teaching Church. It has never ceased its 
direction that the Holy Scriptures are the inspired 
word of God; nor its definite direction as to what is 
right and what is wrong, what is very wrong and 
what is less than very wrong; nor has it ceased to 
train the Catholic, with principles, to think out 
these things for himself in the habit of systematic 
self-examination of conscience. And maintaining 
this, the Church might make its own those famous 
words, “Here I stand, God helping me I can no 
other.” 
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Was James Cardinal Gibbons, archbishop of 
Baltimore, presented a paper to the World’s 
Parliament of Religions, convened in Chicago in 
1893, on ““The Needs of Humanity Supplied by the 
Catholic Religion,” he insisted that the Church’s 
strongest claim to the sympathetic interest of out- 
siders was its “wonderful system of organized be- 
nevolence.”” The Church, he said, had always been 
mindful of its duty to see “in every human creature 
a child of God, and brother or sister of Christ.” 
It had been wholly natural, therefore, for Ameri- 
can Catholics, just because they were Catholics, 
to build the hospitals, asylums, protectories, and 
orphanages that could then be seen in nearly 
every American city. 

Gibbons failed to realize, however, that the 
range of institutions he rightly admired had no 
precise counterpart outside the United States and 
Canada. Christ’s command to love one another 
had no doubt been revered by all Catholics, ev- 
erywhere, at all times, but only in America had 
the result been a proliferation of charitable institu- 
tions built and maintained and supervised by the 
faithful. Only in America had need for charity 
been combined with a strong popular conviction 
that most human hardship could be alleviated if 
men would only act constructively, with a political 
system willing to help the Church to respond in its 


chosen ways, and with a society that preferred to 
consign charitable work to denominational hands. 

If Cardinal Gibbons, proudly sensitive as he 
was to what was uniquely good in America and in 
American Catholicism, failed to perceive fully 
what was developing in the Church, it is not sur- 
prising that other American Catholics have been 
often oblivious or bewildered. There have always 
been a few who, seeing the Church so deeply in- 
volved in institutional eftort, complain that the 
old, simple, direct charity of a man for his neigh- 
bor is being replaced by a do-goodism ‘“‘scrimped 
and iced, In the name of a cautious, statistical 
Christ.” Other Catholics have been worried lest 
the Church’s charities become corrupted by com- 
promises with the work done by state and sect out 
of mere philanthropy, “‘that pale form of altruism,” 
and dedicated not to the salvation of man but to 
the good life as defined by Freud or Kinsey. 

By about 1880, a pattern of Catholic charitable 
activity in America was apparent. Oppressed by 
the parlous condition of many recently arrived 
immigrants, Church leaders took for granted that 
the poor and unfortunate they would always have 
with them. They noted that Christ had told the 
parable of the Good Samaritan in response to the 
inquiry, “What shall I do to be saved?’’, and they 
concluded that the first aim of charity was to save 
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the soul of the charitable. “ʻA Catholic doing 
charity,” one devoted worker emphasized, “‘is look- 
ing at the spiritual benefit flowing back to himself 
rather than to the amount of practical benefit he 
confers upon the dependent.” 

James Roosevelt Bayley, Gibbons’ predecessor 
as archbishop of Baltimore, explained that God 
permitted poverty as “‘the most efficient means of 
practising some of the most necessary Christian 
virtues, of charity and alms-giving on the part of 
the rich, and patience and resignation to His holy 
will on the part of the poor.” Catholics of this 
persuasion had little interest in organizing charity 
systematically. The funds necessary for good 
works were raised by special appeals in the parish 
church and were augmented very considerably, if 
unpredictably, by gifts from European Catholics. 
Few Catholics devoted themselves full time to 
charitable activity; the parish priest helped out the 
needy who called at the rectory, and laymen 
might join the local St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
whose mission was to bring personal friendship, 
spiritual aid, and material goods to members of 
the parish. A few religious orders did dedicate 
themselves to organized charitable work, but, like 
priests and “‘Vincentians,”’ they had little special 
training for the task. 


Yon even in these early years, Catholic charity 
was being shaped by American needs and prac- 
tices. The process of adaptation was sometimes 
embittered. In New York City, for instance, 
Catholics found that the most energetic and imagi- 
native worker for the welfare of poor children was 
Charles Loring Brace, a Protestant minister who 
yearly was rescuing hundreds of youngsters by 
sending them off to farm communities where they 
could imbibe fresh air and Protestantism. For 
Catholics to object was natural, but not enough; 
the Church soon established the Catholic Protec- 
tory, which sought to shelter Catholic waifs and 
orphans against Protestant charity; not content 
with this defensive role, the Protectory was soon 
mounting an organized attack on the plight of city 
children. Most asylums and hospitals had been 
founded by Protestants and were still run by 
Protestants, even when, formally, they had be- 
come nonsectarian, and a certain obliviousness to- 
ward Catholic sensibilities was common. Cath- 
olics, in these circumstances, built an increasing 
number of their own institutions. 

States and municipalities, aware of the growing 
need for charitable institutions and by no means 
committed to assuming responsibility for all of the 
cost, supported Catholic efforts from the start, 
usually granting not only tax exemption but also 
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some sort of yearly subsidy in recognition of what 
the Church institutions saved the community. In 
return for such aid, the government claimed a 
right of inspection — as, for example, in New 
York through a State Board of Charities — but this 
supervision was too perfunctory to destroy the 
Catholics’ sense that the charitable institutions 
they built were theirs to support and control. 

Furthermore, although the institutions were 
used primarily by Catholics, a spokesman could in 
the 1890s declare with some pride that the Pro- 
tectory occasionally sheltered some Protestant 
boys; far from seeking to proselyte, the priests in 
charge escorted them to the nearest Protestant 
church each Sunday morning. The development 
both of charitable institutions and of patterns of 
tacit cooperation with the state and with non- 
Catholics indicated that American Catholics, de- 
spite a traditional view of the nature and scope of 
charity, had begun to respond to the new possi- 
bilities of American life. 

Around the turn of the twentieth century, it 
seemed possible that Catholic charitable enter- 
prises might eventually become indistinguishable 
in spirit as in structure from those maintained by 
Protestants, Jews, or the states. As more Catholics 
prospered, more began to believe that misfortune, 
at least in its ruder forms, was not inevitably man’s 
lot. Though still stressing the spiritual benefit 
that accrued to the charitable, Catholic leaders be- 
gan to ask that good deeds benefit the recipient as 
well. 

Monsignor William Kerby, a professor at Cath- 
olic University, whose book The Social Mission of 
Charity epitomized the new Catholic attitude, in- 
sisted that whatever one’s motive, a charitable 
man ‘“‘whose methods pauperize and enervate the 
poor, encouraging them in laziness, deception, and 
fraud” was an enemy of the needy and a poor ser- 
vant of Christ. Archbishop John Ireland of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, felt strongly that charity, prop- 
erly conceived and administered, could improve 
the repute of the Church by showing it to be the 
friend of progress. In 1919, the American bishops 
issued a national pastoral letter which re-empha- 
sized the contention of Cardinal Gibbons before 
the Parliament of Religions: organized charity by 
Catholics was the best way to make others “‘see in 
us the disciples of Christ, and be led to Him through 
the power of love.” 

If Catholic charity was to win converts, guaran- 
tee the progress of society, and reduce poverty, as 
well as redeem the charitable, the faithful could 
hardly afford to make virtues of haphazardness 
and spontaneity. The lessons learned in creating 
institutions like the Protectory were studied; so 
were the accomplishments of non-Catholics — 
the Charity Organization Societies, the national 
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conferences on social work, charity, and correc- 
tion, the developing university programs for train- 
ing professional workers. Dioceses in the late 
1890s began to designate a single priest to direct 
all Catholic charitable effort; the first diocesan 
charity board was established in Brooklyn in 1910; 
in the same year the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities was formed to help inculcate 
modern principles. To provide a number of 
priests, religious, and laymen with specialized 
training, Catholic colleges and universities began 
to set up social-work schools. Amateur volunteers 
like the St. Vincent de Paul societies were rele- 
gated to an increasingly subordinate position; in 
1940, the Brooklyn diocese appointed a trained 
worker to coordinate the efforts of the societies 
with the more complex activities of the “new 
charity.” The professionals emphasized the need 
to replace “‘indiscriminate charity” with thorough 
investigation, detailed records, and prior consul- 
tation with other charitable agencies. 

Encouraged by the willingness of the states to 
subsidize Catholic institutions and by the increas- 
ingly frequent signs that, except on the cultural 
frontiers, Protestants were abandoning their tra- 
ditional anti-Catholicism, Church leaders became 
steadily more sure that in the future ever greater 
areas of cooperation would become possible with 
state and sectarian charities. Father Edward 
McSweeny, a close friend of Cardinal Gibbons, 
liked to suggest that there was nothing in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan to indicate that 
Christ would have been displeased if the priest or 
Levite had decided to cooperate with the Samari- 
tan, so rich, so skillful, so well disposed. ‘‘Though 
we differ in faith,’ the Cardinal had said to the 
Parliament, “thank God there is one platform on 
which we stand united, and that is the platform of 
charity and benevolence.” 


ie American Church today, compared with 
the Church in contemporary Europe or the Amer- 
ican Church of the 1880s, seems confidently acti- 
vist, optimistically unwilling to accept the inevi- 
tability of most human suffering. There are 
always Catholics who insist that society needs 
saints more than social crusaders and that those 
ministering to the unfortunate should do so not to 
save but to be saved. Thus, the incomparable 
Peter Maurin of the Catholic Worker movement 
can, in fine disregard for all social justifications of 
charity, say to the Bowery derelict, “You give me 
the chance to practice Christian charity. You 
are an ambassador of Christ. Thank you.” 

Other Catholics, out of deeply bourgeois faith 
in the self-sufficiency of the individual. and from 
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lingering suspicion of the motives of social work- 
ers, Catholic and non-Catholic, write saturnine 
letters to the Brooklyn Tablet about “‘do-gooders”’ 
and “‘bleeding hearts.” But for each Catholic 
Worker or rugged individualist, there are dozens 
of Catholics today who insist that only organized 
charity can begin to cope with the bewildering 
variety of charitable needs. No observer, certainly, 
who has studied the annual reports of the Catholic 
Charities of the archdiocese of New York or 
watched on television the recent Catholic Chari- 
ties show, in which Francis Cardinal Spellman 
and a number of professional entertainers joined 
efforts to appeal for funds, can believe that the 
Church today is willing to rely primarily on spon- 
taneous impulse for its charity work. Efficiency, 
rationality, concerted planning are the watch- 
words. 

The diocesan structure of the Church precludes 
a wholly functional organization of Catholic chari- 
ties. Dioceses vary in wealth, and no amount of 
rationalization can secure for the diocese of Brook- 
lyn what is possible for its neighbor across the 
East River. Inertia and organizational pride also 
lead to duplication of effort in adjoining dioceses. 
Neither the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities nor the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, founded in the wake of World War I, has 
gone very far in coordinating Catholic resources 
and talents nationally. 

As the federal government increasingly enters 
the field of charity work, the influence of these na- 
tional organizations may be expected to increase. 
But so may diocesan resistance to that influence. 
Monsignor Raymond J. Gallagher, the new execu- 
tive secretary of N.C.C.C., recently testified in 
Washington in favor of most provisions of the 
Kennedy Administration welfare bill; some of the 
larger dioceses, believing that the bill may give 
disproportionate aid to smaller dioceses, where 
Catholic charity work is less effectively organized 
and less esteemed publicly, have been unmistak- 
ably critical of Gallagher’s public stand. For 
Catholics, as for Quakers and other American re- 
ligious groups, it has proved easier to transcend 
local autonomies in charity work aimed overseas; 
the achievements of the Bishops’ Relief Fund are a 
remarkable testimony to the united effort of the 
American Church. 

Catholic charities today make use of both the 
volunteer and the paid worker, the amateur and 
the professional, and with much less sense of lurk- 
ing irreconcilability than nagged at both sides 
during the years when the “new charity” was first 
bruited. This is partly because government has 
assumed responsibility for making most direct 
financial grants to the needy; Catholics are thereby 
freed from the old worry that limited funds were 


being squandered by improvident priests and 
laymen. 

Furthermore, there is less tendency today than 
once to believe that all social problems require the 
ministrations of highly trained specialists; the de- 
cision in 1951 to reconstitute the Catholic Big 
Brother movement in New York and the greatly 
increased emphasis upon hospital visiting and 
upon placing children in foster homes rather than 
institutions indicate a restored faith in the im- 
portance of service which is above all personal, 
even if volunteer or amateur. Finally, in the rap- 
idly expanding field of family service and counsel- 
ing, volunteer workers have proved invaluable in 
helping those for whom the number of profes- 
sional social workers will in the foreseeable future 
remain inadequate. 

Meanwhile, an ever higher percentage of Cath- 
olic charity workers are receiving specialized 
training. Diocesan charitable organizations are 
now being staffed with priests who have done 
graduate work in schools of social welfare (of 
which the Church now has six); the promotion to 
the episcopacy of priests with this background — 
Bishop Bryan McEntegart of Brooklyn and Bishop 
Thomas Gill of Sacramento are two recent exam- 
ples — is giving a new status and prestige to 
scientific training. 

The use in Catholic charities of priests and 
members of religious orders is both a strength and 
a weakness. The primary obligation owed by the 
secular and religious clergy to their sacramental 
duties has no doubt helped retain for Catholic 
charities the desired balance between natural and 
supernatural commitments. It is hard to imagine, 
furthermore, that Catholic charities could con- 
tinue on anything resembling their present scale 
were it not for the sacrificial devotion of the sisters 
and brothers. 

Yet Catholic charities, like most American 
Catholic enterprises, suffer from clericalism. Lay 
social workers sometimes complain that the parish 
priest is often disposed to be sentimental toward 
those seeking his help and authoritarian toward 
the social workers. Despite the rising number of 
skilled laymen and the deeply felt shortage of 
priests and sisters, the archdiocese of New York 
includes no laymen among its 21-man administra- 
tive staff; of the 158 specialized agencies it main- 
tains, only 33 are headed by laymen. Lay social 
workers must live with the expectation that they 
will not rise above the rank of casework super- 
visor; the large number of them now employed in 
positions of great responsibility by public and non- 
sectarian institutions constitutes a loss to Catholic 
charities, if a gain to society generally. 

In the nineteenth century, Catholic maids and 
hod carriers were notoriously generous contribu- 
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tors to the Church, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the flow of gifts has abated now that more 
Catholics are richer. As every fund raiser knows, 
Catholics, like Jews, tend to contribute while they 
are still alive rather than write a generous will or 
establish a foundation. This pattern of giving has 
encouraged Catholic leaders to expend current 
income either on current expenses or on new con- 
struction. Few Catholics would probably contend 
today that this precarious financial policy is es- 
pecially beneficial either to the needy or to Catho- 
lic charities. On the other hand, they are inclined 
to view somewhat wryly invitations that come 
from heavily endowed Protestant or nonsectarian 
agencies to take part in joint campaigns for cur- 
rent expenses, without any merger of endowment 
or endowment income. 

Catholic charities today enjoy generally good 
relations with the government, which has proved 
to be neither the ogre many immigrant Catholics 
were convinced a non-Catholic government must 
be nor the completely dutiful exemplar of the 
natural law which optimists like Gibbons and 
Ireland anticipated it would become. Some 
Catholics were annoyed when federal programs 
like Aid to Dependent Children, authorized by 
the Social Security Act of 1935, were not dele- 
gated to the administration of church charities 
wherever possible. But they have found little to 
quarrel with in the daily work of public charitable 
agencies; Catholic leaders, at least, have shown 
little sympathy for Newburghism. 

Courts ef justice have been glad to refer to 
Catholic social workers and Catholic institutions 
those delinquents of Catholic background. And 
the states and municipalities have continued to 
contribute a very large part of the income re- 
ceived by charitable institutions in return for 
services which the government does not try to 
perform. St. Vincent’s Hospital in New York 
(like Mount Sinai and Presbyterian) depends 
heavily on government subventions without ex- 
periencing any substantial government control. 

Occasionally, it is true, there have been pro- 
tests by non-Catholics. In 1948 Paul Blanshard 
found a good many Americans ready to resonate 
to his complaint that the government, by aiding 
Catholic hospitals, was supporting Catholic prose- 
lytism (because of the practice of baptizing all 
newborn children) and Catholic medical ethics 
(which seemed to jeopardize the life of a pregnant 
mother rather than commit infanticide). But 
neither the public as a whole nor the government 
became very distraught that Catholic hospitals 
were adhering to Catholic principles, which did 
not seem idiosyncratic enough to violate the 
ground rules of American pluralism. The great 
majority of Americans, who neither went to Cath- 
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olic hospitals nor avoided them, could not ap- 
parently see that state aid, which had been ex- 
tended to the hospitals before, should not continue. 

A more lasting consequence of Blanshard’s at- 
tack was a heightened doubt that cooperation 
between Catholic and non-Catholic charities was 
possible. Many Catholic leaders, resenting Blan- 
shard’s criticism and assuming that his neo- 
naturalism was characteristic of all non-Catholic 
charity, began to stress that only Catholic charity 
was animated by more than an “ephemeral love 
of man for the sake of man.” A good many Prot- 
estants and Jews, becoming exasperated, in turn, 
with the increasing Catholic contentiousness, be- 
gan to argue that Catholic charities were so 
preoccupied with the Church’s position against 
divorce, artificial birth control, and sterilization 
as to be indifferent to the worldly welfare of their 
clients. Where, as in New York City, this increas- 
ing mutual inclination to disagree over first prin- 
ciples was exacerbated by the organizational pride 
of strong Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and non- 
sectarian charities, a real retreat from previous 
patterns of cooperation occurred; the Health and 
Welfare Council, a federation of charitable agen- 
cies, broke up when in 1953 some Catholics in- 
sisted that no support be given Planned Parent- 
hood work. Cooperation has by no means disap- 
peared among New York charitable agencies, 
however. 

Catholic charities, simply because they coexist 
with a variety of competitors, may be expected to 
emphasize what seems to them distinctive in their 
work, and outsiders may be expected to continue 
to note how much all American charities have in 
common. Catholic social-work schools and lead- 
ers in fact frequently ask themselves what is 
uniquely Catholic in their approach. The an- 
swers they find satisfactory clearly differentiate 
them from followers of Freud and Marx, but not 
from most American social workers. And, in the 
meantime, Church authorities strain to provide 
complete psychiatric services in their hospitals 
and insist that without food, clothing, shelter, and 
a job the delinquent can hardly be expected to 
develop either social or spiritual grace. 

In other words, the alienation between the 
principles of Catholic charities and those of the 
world should not be overemphasized. Catholics 
continue to inveigh against ‘“‘child-murder,”’ but 
the second edition of American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, issued in 1958, found little in the obstetrical 
practice of Catholic hospitals with which to quar- 
rel; a recent issue of the Pobulation Bulletin showed 
that important Catholic spokesmen, though still 
no friends of Margaret Sanger’s, are sympathetic- 
ally exploring how Catholics may enjoy the 
spiritual benefits of marriage and parenthood 
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without producing more children than they — or, 
ultimately, society — can properly raise. 

From the more immediate perspective, how- 
ever, how closely Catholic charities come to 
espouse ideals congruent to those of non-Catholic 
charities is not the central question, and will not 
be so long as non-Catholics adhere to the tradition 
of supporting charities of their own. The more 
pressing question, and one far more difficult to 
answer, would seem to be how efficiently Catholic 
charities perform the services they elect to offer. 
Given the short history of the American Catholic 
Church, its diocesan autonomies, and the great 
diversity of resources in time and money, it is not 
surprising that the record appears mixed. 

“In New York City,” a social-work expert said 
recently, ‘‘if I needed help, I should prefer to be a 
Jew; if not a Jew, then a Catholic — unless I had 
to go to a hospital.” He acknowledged that in 
other cities Catholic hospitals were among the 
best, and that in New York a few, like St. Vin- 
cent’s, were making rapid strides; and he echoed 
the all but universal opinion that Catholic sisters 
make superb nurses. But Catholics generally 
turned to hospital construction only after they had 
built churches and schools; as a result, most 
Catholic hospitals today lack the accumulation of 
money and medical experience that a modern 
hospital needs. 

In the field of child care, Catholic charities do a 
superior job; none have worked harder or more 
imaginatively to preserve family ties wherever 
possible. Catholics have also been in the forefront 
in developing homes for the aged which are not 
merely custodial but seek to give the elderly a 
sense of purpose. Probably, on the whole, Catholic 
charities have been less successful in helping those 
who, neither young nor old, nor needing institu- 
tional care, still find difficulty in coping with life. 
Though family service and community work have 
been increasing, the Church has tended to rely for 
this kind of aid on the parishes, which, because of 
their territorial organization, are theoretically 
more inclusive of American society than their 
Protestant or Jewish counterparts. But the fre- 
quently expressed discontent with the social func- 
tioning of the parish, and especially with the 
meaningfulness of its myriad voluntary organiza- 
tions, is perhaps all the evidence needed of Cath- 
olic shortcomings in this area. 

Cardinal Gibbons did not exaggerate the ser- 
vices Catholic charities performed and still per- 
form. However much they are used by non- 
Catholics, they are amply justified, in a society 
committed to religious pluralism, by the freedom 
they bestow upon 43 million American Catholics to 
avoid a choice between life in their faith and relief 
from the more intolerable exigencies of this world. 


THE SONG THE BODY DREAMED 
IN THE SPIRIT’S MAD BEHEST 


BY BROTHER ANTONINUS 


“I am black but beautiful, O ye daughters of Jerusalem. Look not upon me 
because I am black, because the Sun has looked upon me.” — THE SONG OF SONGS 


The Imagination, unable to grasp the reality of pure Spirit, conceives of their union under the modality of her own 
nalure. Longing to respond totally to the divine summons, and convinced in faith that the Redemption has ren- 
dered this possible, she struggles to cast off all the inhibitions of original sin, and evokes the deepest resources of her 
sensuality, in order to achieve in shamelessness the wholeness of being an age of shame has rendered incomplete. 


Call Him the Lover and call me the Bride. 
Lapsing upon the couch of His repose 

I heard the elemental waters rise, 

Divide, and close. 


I heard Him tremble and I turned my head. 
Behold, the pitiless fondness in His eyes; 
Dark, the rapacious terror of the heart 

In orgy cries. 


His eyes upon me wanton into life 


What has slept long and never known the surge; 


Bequeath an excess spilt of the blood’s delight, 
And the heart’s purge. 


His lips have garnished fruits out of my breast 
That maddens Him to forage on my throat, 
Moan against my dread the finite pang 

Of the soul’s gloat. 


He is the Spirit but I am the Flesh, 

Out of my body must He be reborn, 

Soul from the sundered soul, Creation’s gout 
In the world’s bourn. 


Mounted between the thermals of my thighs 
Hawklike He hovers, surging at the sun, 
And feathers me a frenzy ringed around 
That deep drunk tongue. 


The Seal is broken and the Blood is gushed. 
He does not check but boldens in His pace. 
The fierce mouth has beaked out both my eyes, 
And signed my face. 


His tidal strength within me shores and brunts, 
The ooze of oil, the slaver of the bitch, 
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The bull’s gore, the stallion’s famished gnash, 
And the snake’s itch. 


Grit of great rivers boasting to the sea, 
Geysers in spume, islands that leveled lie, 
One snow peak agonized against the bleak 
Inviolate sky. 


Folding Him in the chaos of my loins 

I pierce through armies tossed upon my breast, 
Envelop in love’s tidal dredge of faith 

His huge unrest. 


But drifting into depth that what might cease 
May be prolonged until a night is lost, 

We starve the splendor lapsing in the loins, 
Curb its great cost. 


Mouthless we grope for meaning in that void 
That melds between us from our listening blood, 
While passion throbs the chopped cacophony 
Of our strange good. 


Proving what instinct sobs of total quest 
When shapeless thunder stretches into life, 
And the Spirit, bleeding, rears to overreach 
The buttock’s strife. 


That will be how we lose what we have gained, 
The incremental rapture at the core, 

Spleened of the belly’s thick placental wrath 
And the seed’s roar. 


Born and reborn we will be groped, be clenched 
On ecstasies that shudder toward crude birth, 


When His great Godhead peelsits stripping strength 


In my red earth. 


IS THE CHURCH 
THE CONSCIENCE OF AMERICA? 


GustTAVE WEIGEL, S.J., who is on the faculty of Woodstock 
College in Maryland, has been a consultant to the Secretariat 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity for the Second Vatican 
Council. With Robert McAfee Brown, Father Weigel won 
the 1960 Brotherhood Award of the National Conference of 
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E RS Church in any civil society has a dual 
reality. She conceives herself to be in a kingdom 
not of this world, and she keeps her eyes on the 
heavenly Jerusalem. And yet, precisely because 
she insists that she is a visible society, she is in- 
corporated in the cities which were built by man. 
She may sigh for the other-worldly Jerusalem, but 
her work is definitely in Paris, New York, and 
Tokyo. 

What are the obligations of the Church to the 
cities of men? Some believers and many non- 
believers would like to say that she has none and 
therefore must not meddle; but this answer is too 
simple. She cannot detach herself from the soil in 
which she is planted, even if her roots go deeper. 
She is not merely unworldly, but quite worldly as 
well. Like her Lord, she may not pray for the 
world, but she certainly prays in the world. 

Therefore the Church has obligations to the 
world. In any secular situation the Church must 
at least give witness to the good news that in the 
Christ-event, salvation has come to mankind, and 
that this salvation is available to all. Whether the 
environment be hostile or friendly, this primal 
obligation is pressing. It derives not from the 
rights of the secular community but rather from 
the imperative imposed on the Church by the 
Christ. 


However, this role of the Church in secular 
society is not secular. It is sacral and transcends 
the concerns of the temporal society of men. But 
it is not something abstract or merely Platonic. 
The idea of salvation includes a way of life on 
earth, here and now. A way of life produces a 
visible comportment affecting others, and that 
must be a concern of the directors of the visible 
order of the commonwealth. The very fact of the 
distinction between church and state produces 
tension. But this tension need not induce conflict. 
Anode and cathode are not at war with each 
other. Tension can be a dynamic for heightened 
activity. Though this is so, and a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, the possibility of conflict is 
inherent in the basic distinction. 

The Church is inevitably interested in the world 
because her members are necessarily citizens of the 
world. If the Church is interested in the whole 
man who is her member, she cannct be uncon- 
cerned about the worldly component of his being. 
She must seek first the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness, but that righteousness has a ter- 
restrial mise-en-scène. 

One obligation which has often been suggested 
is that the Church is the conscience of the secular 
community. Because this proposition seems to 
please many men, it will be necessary to analyze it 
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with care. We might have a civic community, 
for example, in which the overwhelming majority 
of citizens seriously belong to one church. In such 
a situation, Church and civic society would be 
so fused that it would be difficult to say whether 
the community at any moment was acting as 
Church or as a republic. 

Congregationalist New England in the seven- 
teenth century was so structured. The town 
meeting was held in the building which was both 
a church and a town hall. The religious dimension 
of the citizens was manifest in citizen action all the 
time. The common effort was simultaneously 
religious and secular. In fact, the Puritans con- 
sidered their whole collectivity to be the gathered 
elect, whose fellowship was more of heaven than 
of earth. In these circumstances there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the Church was the 
conscience of the community. It was precisely in 
function of that conscience that the community 
was formed and operated. He who did not belong 
to the Church had no real place in society and 
was treated as a transient guest or a tolerated 
stranger — or ejected. 

It seems to me that such a community is a 
viable form of society, provided that circumstances 
in the world allow the existence of a closed col- 
lectivity. If by the nature of the interrelationships 
of politics, culture, science, and economy a closed 
society is out of the question, the absolute sover- 
eignty of the circumscribed community must 
relinquish some dimensions of its autonomy. It is 
here not a question of ideology but a matter of 
necessity. Whether you are for or against an 
open society is irrelevant when circumstances 
make only the open society possible. In our time 
the interpenetration of all human action makes a 
closed society in any one geographic area out of 
the question. It is not to the point to say that 
society should be open or that it should not be. It 
is simply a fact that it is. Obviously this openness 
admits of degrees, and it will not be identical in 
every place. 


k sucu a situation, in what sense can the Church 
be the conscience of the community? First of all, 
it must be recognized that the world visions func- 
tioning in the citizens of any current particular 
society are not one but many. The open society 
is pluralistic. In consequence, there will be some 
citizens who feel no concern for religion, while 
others are sincerely attached to religious values. 
Nor will all the religious citizens belong to one 
church; some will belong to none. There will be 
many churches, and the Church will be a short- 
hand symbol for religion insofar as it is active in 
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the community. Even if one church is by law 
established, as is the case with the Church of 
England, the religious influence on the nation 
cannot be identified exclusively with that church. 
The nonconformists and the free churches are also 
included under the term ‘“‘Church.” Se 

If we understand ‘‘Church” in this large sense, © 
is it meaningful to call the Church the conscience 
of the nation? Certainly not, if a large portion of 
the citizenry is not religiously concerned. This 
may be the case in Russia. The available facts 
are so confusing that it is difficult to decide. It is 
well to remember that genuine Communist ideol- 
ogy has nothing to say about God, nor does it wish 
to prove that there is no God. It merely considers 
the whole issue to be irrelevant. The unreality of 
a divine being is postulated, and in consequence 
religion, because it distracts man from his proper 
creative action, is declared baneful. 

The Communists do admit the reality of an 
absolute — matter evolving according to a dialec- 
tic; but since this is not spiritual, no religion can 
be derived from it. Yet religion is tolerated in 
Communist countries, provided it is purely in- 
ternal and does not interfere with the activities 
of the socialistically organized community. This 
toleration is justified by the system on the grounds 
of the evolutionary process in society. Religion is 
a historical fact prior to Communist control, and 
when Communism takes over, it finds religion 
there as a residue of an earlier stage of evolution 
which will be transcended automatically as social- 
ism continues. Religion will inevitably wither 
away, and there is no call to use violence against it. 

Communist theory will not permit the Church 
to be the conscience of the united people. Yet 
one of the weaknesses of any government which 
tries to operate rigorously by a blueprint based 
on a priori postulates is that facts may ignore the 
a priori. Poland is a Communist state, and the 
Church there may well be the conscience of the 
people, government notwithstanding. De jure 
the Church can have no influence on public life, 
but de facto it can be very important indeed. 

The Communist situation is not universal. In 
the greater part of the world the state is not op- 
posed to religion. Communist hostility to it helps 
to produce an opposite reaction in the states which 
feel themselves threatened by the Reds. The 
Russian astronaut, Yuri Gagarin, found no god 
in space, but the American, John Glenn, set out 
for space in a prayerful mood. What is the role 
of religion in a commonwealth like America? 

First of all, the American Constitution, bolstered 
strongly by the American tradition, demands the 
separation of church and state. But as has been 
pointed out in the Supreme Court, the American 
tradition never separated public life from religion. 
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The resulting situation is inevitably paradoxical. 
The institutionalized corporations of religion have 
no privilege in American public law, but since the 
corporations are religious, they indirectly enjoy 
the general goodwill toward religion. The armed 
forces have chaplains who are always commis- 
sioned officers. Chapels exist in most of the army, 
navy, and air force centers. These chapels are all 
supplied and maintained by the republic. Civic 
events and even political rallies begin and end with 
prayer by a clergyman. 

Church properties, owned by institutionalized 
societies, are exempt from tax. This consideration 
is always directed toward religion and never to its 
privately organized societies in their distinct 
individuality. The Church, if understood exclu- 
sively as generic visible religious action, is palpably 
privileged in America, but Church, if understood 
as a specifically structured particular community, 
is always treated in law with nervous aloofness. 

In America, is the Church, no matter how you 
understand the term, the public conscience? Cer- 
tainly there is no explicit or implicit contract 
existing between Church and general society to 
this effect. Neither in law nor in fact is religion an 
ultimate norm whereby legislators, executives, or 
judges go about their tasks. No court would accept 
a plea based on the illegality of a statute because 
of its violation of some religious principle, though 
the courts do accept pleas based on the claim that 
certain legislation or governmental action deprives 
the citizen of his recognized right to be religious. 
In this country religion is considered a private 
thing producing a public fact; religion precisely 
as such has no juridical standing, though the reli- 
gious fact is admittedly relevant to public policy. 


Be tik then, cannot be the official conscience 
of this land. Is it in fact the moral guide of the 
people? Americans think that religion is bigger 
than any church and bigger than the sum total 
of churches. A natural religiosity, which functions 
without much reference to the individual churches, 
does operate in many citizens who are unaffiliated 
with any existing church society or whose affilia- 
tion is only nominal. This kind of religiosity goes 
no further than recognition of a Supreme Being. 

If we consider the individual churches, the 
organized fellowships with a definable doctrine 
and practice, we run into a dismaying phenom- 
enon. There are more than 250 sects and denomi- 
nations in the land, and they are all different. 
The unity of God means something quite different 
to Unitarians, Jews, Lutherans, and Catholics. 
The moral code held by each separate religious 
community can reductively be unified, but the 
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consistent particular believer wants no such 
reduction. 

We must certainly admit that each church has 
the civil right and the obligation to teach and 
demand a code of behavior for those who are in 
its union. If it does not do this, it is obviously 
unfaithful to its own mission. Those outside 
the membership may consider the moral directives 
given unfortunate or unreasonable, but if the 
teaching shows no clear and present danger of 
undermining the common good, they must in the 
spirit of political freedom respect the rights of the 
fellowship, which is a free union of free citizens. 

When the individual church urges certain norms 
of conduct on its members with the penality of 
expelling the nonconforming member, it is acting 
according to its civil rights. Its action cannot be 
a valid concern for those outside of the fellowship. 
Outsiders are free to form and voice their disagree- 
ment with the church in question, but they cannot 
suppress its right to teach its own free constituency. 
Suppression violates the guaranteed freedom of 
the citizen. If there should be a general hostility 
directed toward a particular church, this fact will 
inhibit the church in its action, but the inhibition 
derives from a fact and not from any legal infringe- 
ment of right. 

But a church’s civil right goes beyond the con- 
fines of its own closed fellowship. Its members, 
singly or together, can urgently propose their 
specific vision of life and reality to the community 
at large. A single man or a group of men can 
speak their minds to the whole body politic. They 
can try to convince and persuade others of the 
rightness of their views or of a program of action 
deriving from such views. The only restriction 
placed on this right is that the arguments must be 
fair. Offensive and annoying proselytizing, slan- 
derous attacks on others, lobbying for power, and 
the abuse of legal technicalities in order to favor 
partisan programs are unfair. In the popular 
mind, no church has the right to use such means. 
But that it should speak its mind in public with 
the intention of enlisting the support of the com- 
munity is in principle, if not always in fact, wel- 
comed by the citizenry. This welcome derives 
from a general, though not universal, conviction 
that all who have worthwhile insights for the 
common welfare should make them known. How- 
ever, the community wants such ideas proposed, 
not imposed. The republic will decide; it refuses 
to have decisions made for it. 

Is the Church — understood as one church, or 
the totality of all churches or religion in general — 
in fact the conscience of the commonwealth? 
Realism makes us tend to say no. In our kind of 
democracy, neither in law nor in fact does the 
community give the Church the right to be the 


arbiter of the nation’s ethics. There is a common 
belief that the Church’s word is relevant to civic 
concern, but although the Church is one of the 
genuine factors which help to form conscience, 
it is not the sole factor. 

There are two different groups present in our 
country. The first group, in its strong adherence 
to religion, thinks that some definite religious 
dogma is binding in conscience on all Americans. 
We hear from time to time the phrase: “‘After all, 
America is a Christian nation.” This statement is 
ambiguous. If no more is meant than the statisti- 
cal fact that the majority of citizens claim to be 
Christian in their religious commitments, be these 
strong or weak, the statement is true but hardly 
to the point. If the statement wishes to insinuate 
that the American is somehow bound in con- 
science to accept certain Christian dogmas as 
directive of our national life, it is false. 

A second group operating in our midst is anti- 
religious. Since there can be no religious test 
in our way of life, these men and women are 
genuinely and validly citizens no less than the 
Americans who are believers. Our laws and our 
tradition do not demand that they be converted. 
Yet such men and women must not confuse two 
different ideas. Separation of church and state 
does not mean the relegation of religion to the 
invisible recesses of the human heart. The Amer- 
ican idea is rather that religion has a public func- 
tion. It must speak out, and it must be heard, 
though its voice is not necessarily decisive. It can 
be decisive only when the people as a whole accept 
definite religious guidance, but even then it is 
decisive only because the people will it, not 
because of any religious premise involved in their 
achievement of the decision. 

In the American scheme, the republic cannot 
impose a religious obligation on any citizen. The 
opponent of religion has the right to protest any 
governmental pressure exerted on him in order to 
make him engage in a religious act. But he has no 
right to protest when the government acts to foster 
the relevance of religion to the national existence. 
Separation of church and state in Russia means 
the complete and utter irrelevance of religion to 
communal life. Separation of church and state in 
the United States implies the relevance of religion 
but grants it no juridical authority. Relevance 
will be protected; church domination will be 
resisted. 


Sixce no moral vision can be legislated, and yet 
morality is so relevant to legislation, the spon- 
taneous moral consensus of the people as a whole 
is very important. This consensus is a fact, and 
different influences combine to make it real. 
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Groups can use propaganda shrewdly and effec- 
tively to produce a consensus; tyranny, if it endures 
for a long time and uses collective brainwashing, 
can induce a precarious consensus. However, the 
consensus is the flower of human freedom; it is not 
the fruit of a legislator’s fiat or dictator’s club. 
Even the legal formulas of past consensus cannot 
override its present shape and autonomy. The 
consensus which operates is a living thing in the 
now. The past helped to form it, but the present 
gives it its being. 

Nor are we dealing with ephemeral cults, fads, 
modes, and movements. These are superficial; 
their action is not profound. Moral consensus is 
the public philosophy of a community, which 
is there just as the weather is there. You may not 
like it; you may want to change it; but you will 
also have to resign yourself to the fact of its 
existence. It is the public philosophy which 
people use in their collective interactions without 
having achieved it by any philosophic method. 
It is common sense, which, even when it is not 
conspicuous as sense, is undeniably common. It 
takes a keen observer to find its essence, because 
it is not reflective, nor are its principles neces- 
sarily verbalized or its consequences articulated. 

It is this common felt conviction which makes 
the society alive. The laws do not make it, 
but it gives the precise meaning of law. Law can 
function only to the degree that consensus gives 
it energy. Where consensus embraces a vast area 
of public concern, written laws are not necessary, 
because the living common will does easily and 
simply what complicated laws could achieve only 
inefficiently. It is this consensus of the people 
which is truly the conscience of the nation. 

One might ask whether consensus is really a 
national fact. The answer is that its truth is 
inescapable. Men and women do collaborate 
in a given area; they do live together; they do 
interlace their existences one with the other. Not 
every single individual in the community will 
subscribe to the consensus, but when a predomi- 
nant majority of the people do subscribe to an 
opinion, the consensus becomes clearly defined. 
The wider the moral area of consensus, the 
greater will be the harmony of national life. 
Even when the area is not very large, there must 
always be a minimal consensus on basic moral 
issues, permitting collaboration and living to- 
gether. That there are not more murders in our 
land is due not merely to the efficiency of our 
police. There are small communities where, prac- 
tically speaking, there is no police force, and yet 
there are no murders at all. The American 
people by consensus reject murder because they 
believe it is inadmissible. This, rather than any 
written decree in the statutes, is what ultimately 
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outlaws murder. The average American cannot 
philosophize about murder, but he certainly is 
against it, and in no uncertain terms. This is 
not merely an individual stand; it is a common 
persuasion, operating as the social will rather than 
as the consequence of adding up a large number 
of individual wills. That is consensus. 


W. ARE faced by two great problems in the 
matter of our American consensus. The first is 
that its area is small and constantly shrinking. 
As a result there is no effective general guidance 
for our young people and for our morally obtuse 
citizens. Honesty, sobriety, industriousness, self- 
reliance, and regard for the neighbor’s personal 
dignity certainly were elements in the American 
consensus of the past. I wonder just how much is 
left of these moral ideals in the actual consensus 
of our day. They certainly have not disappeared 
altogether, but obviously they are much thinner 
than they were. In the past, religious morality 
helped to make these factors strong in our con- 
sensus. The attraction of church laws is weak 
today, and they do not function as they did in 
the past. 

Yet the relaxation of moral bonds is hurting us. 
We speak of our vacillating sense of national pur- 
pose. The government is searching for morale 
builders and boosters. Everywhere we hear com- 
plaints that the public schools have failed to 
teach moral principles. Actually, the present 
consensus is not sturdy enough to communicate 
a healthy moral framework for our national 
existence. The signs are without number: work- 
shirking, evasion of obligation, sloppy crafts- 
manship, shrill demand for pleasure and comfort, 
scorn for asceticism, uninhibited sensual and sexual 
indulgence, hostility to obedience, and oblivion of 
communal responsibility. These things are never 
altogether absent in any society, but they are 
dismayingly visible in our own. 

What can we rationally and democratically do 
about our inadequate consensus? One solution 
offered by many good men is to urge the people to 
go tochurch. We see advertisements in buses and 
on billboards attempting to do so. Yet there are 
enough arguments to make us doubt the efficacy 
of this tactic. It is not that widespread religious 
commitment could not better our situation, but 
rather that in principle it would be no solution. 

I should like to make a tentative suggestion. I 
should like to see our pundits of the press and on the 
campus investigate once more the idea that mo- 
rality is structured objectively no less than the 
human body. If it is, just as medical scientists can 
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draw up rules for bodily health, so our moralists 
could set forth rules for our public philosophy. 
In a discourse of reason, which is the universal 
possession of all men, no matter what their atti- 
tudes toward religion may be, a reasonable moral 
code can be proposed persuasively to the whole 
commonwealth. 

The reader will smile and say that I am trying 
to bring back the notion of natural law. Of course 
that is what I am doing — but with a variation. 
Too long have defenders of natural law supposed 
that this concept was either a mystical achieve- 
ment or a rational discovery of a complete code 
written somewhere in the Platonic sky. The mystic 
found it without critical research, written in the 
fleshy tablets of the heart. The a priori Platonist 
thought it was something which could be deduced 
to the last detail with mathematical rigor. Neither 
way seems helpful in our predicament. The mys- 
tic appeals to a vision which is not available to the 
commonality of men, and the rationalistic deon- 
tologist is too far removed from the empirical 
realities of existence. 

But a rule of reason can be established without 
adopting either of these positions. Reason does 
achieve reality — metaphysical, physical, and 
moral. The technician accepts what the physicist 
says about iron, and he will not use it in a way 
counter to its structure. Iron can be employed to 
satisfy human needs. The physical, psychological, 
sociological, and spiritual factors in men can be 
and are being studied. The moralist, who is a 
kind of technician, can study the human structure 
and the human environment. He can, in terms of 
sound inference from right reason, construct a 
practical code for human action. We do not ex- 
pect a perfect scheme from such thought. Letit 
only be adequate for our needs, and let its princi- 
ples be open to a discussion based on sound 
premises. A scheme so formed will not be a once- 
and-for-all achievement. The changes which con- 
stantly modify our environment will demand new 
codes. This is not an affirmation of relativism, but 
it is a plea for relevance. 

The Church is not the conscience of the Ameri- 
can community, though it plays an influential role - 
in the formation of such a conscience. The con- 
science itself is the consensus of the nation. This 
consensus will not be healthy unless it is constantly 
put under the searching light of the criticism of 
the qualified observers of the national scene. To 
be a qualified observer one must be a moral phi- 
losopher working on rational principles, rather 
than on mystical intuitions or sheerly pragmatic 
assumptions. Morality is a structure of its own, 
utterly real and true to intrinsic principles of 
abiding applicability. 


THE QUEST 
FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


BY 


BARBARA WARD 


When we inviled BarBARA Warp, Lavy Jackson, to do the climactic paper for this supplement, one in which 


she would look ahead to the prospects of a greater Christian unity, her reply was touching in its candor: “I'll do 


my best. I am not a theologian, I am not an ecumenicist, and I am a shockingly bad Christian. However, the 


Church was designed for sinners, so perhaps it is appropriate to ask us what we hope for.” 


N OTHING is more uncertain than prophecy 
about the profound changes of direction which, 
from time to time, overtake the human spirit. 
Who would have guessed, as the seventeenth cen- 
tury drew to an end, that Western man, sickened 
with the carnage of religious war, would turn his 
mind from theology to national politics and nat- 
ural science? Who, in fact, prophesied in 1949 
that within ten years schism between Russia and 
China would have rent the orthodox unity of 
world Communism? And who would like to go on 
record now to predict what effect a landing on the 
moon will have on that most potent and least 
definable source of change, the human imagina- 
tion? But the world lives under the star of change. 
Our modern mind is hypnotized by the idea of 
process, of becoming. To be relevant at all, any 
statement must look to the future and accept the 
risk of prophecy. 

What aspect, then, of contemporary Christen- 
dom can reasonably be chosen as of greatest sig- 
nificance for its future? One, at least, is so striking, 
so recent, and so far-reaching in its consequences 
that it is difficult not to give it a central place. 
This is the movement toward Christian unity, the 
ecumenical movement, which has steadily been 
gathering momentum since the beginning of this 
century and now includes all the major Christian 
communions in its scope and influence. 

Among the Anglicans, Episcopalians, Luther- 


ans, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregation- 
alists — to name the major episcopalian and Prot- 
estant bodies — its chief manifestation is the com- 
ing together of 170 different churches to form the 
World Council of Churches. This body was set up 
in 1948, after long years of preparation, with the 
precise aim of achieving Christian unity. Nor 
should there be any doubt about the profound and 
revolutionary nature of this aim. It is nothing less 
than the reunion of all Christians in the organic 
unity of a single communion, the disappearance of 
sects and denominations, the coming of the Univer- 
sal Church. As an Anglican ecumenicist, Bishop 
S. C. Neill, has starkly put it: “The great and terri- 
ble difficulty is that the churches cannot unite 
unless they are willing to die.” 

This fundamental and uncompromising ap- 
proach does not mean that the council feels it can 
define, let alone impose, the way to unity. This 
must be sought in prayer, in confrontation, in 
inquiry and mutual enlightenment. But the aim 
is not open to compromise. A condition of joining 
the council is belief “on the basis of the New 
Testament that the Church of Christ is one.” 

This commitment has a profound effect at each 
end of the Christian spectrum. A number of 
Christian sects, many of them Fundamentalist or 
Pentecostal, see no reason for unity. They regard 
diversity and even division as a source of strength. 
They do not participate in the World Council of 
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Churches. Indeed, some of them frankly suspect 
it of trying, consciously or unconsciously, to lead 
Protestantism into communion with Roman 
Catholicism — or, as some would rather say, into 
bondage to Rome. 

If religious Fundamentalism presents the diffi- 
culty of not wanting union at all, the two great 
communions at the other pole of discipline and 
unity present an opposite challenge. The Ortho- 
dox Church and the Roman Catholic Church 
maintain that unity has not in fact been lost. 
Both claim to be the Church of Christ in all 
its plenitude, and union for them means primarily 
a return of ‘‘separated brethren” to a full, or- 
ganic union of faith and sacramental life which 
has flowed on, without interruption or radical al- 
teration, since apostolic times. Between Catholic 
and Orthodox there is virtually only one major 
difference — the Orthodox does not accept the 
primacy of the Pope. But in faith and liturgy, 
both communions are widely separated from many 
of those working together in the World Council of 
Churches. There are profound differences over 
the number and meaning of sacraments, over the 
validity of orders, the authority of bishops, devo- 
tion to the Mother of God. Above all, the other 
communions do not accept either the Catholic 
or the Orthodox claim to possess already “‘in its 
fullness” the unity which others seek. 

This division has not kept either church from 
responding strongly to the ecumenical movement. 
Orthodox representatives have taken part in 
the council’s work, and some of the Orthodox 
churches, including the Patriarchate of Moscow, 
became full members at New Delhi in 1961. The 
Catholics have sent observers to its meetings. The 
Holy Office, in a somewhat austere instruction de- 
signed to guide Catholics on the proper conduct of 
ecumenical encounters with other Christians, urges 
all Catholics ‘‘to take an ardent interest and do 
everything in their power, by prayer and sacrifice, 
to work for the success of this cause.” And in 
1959, Pope John XXIII, in announcing that a 
General Council of the Church would soon be 
held (in fact, it is to take place this year), declared 
that one of its main concerns would be the “‘quest 
for unity to which so many in all parts of the world 
aspire.” Thus, one can say that an aspiration 
toward unity is stirring throughout the Christian 
community. What is much more difficult to assess 
is the possibility of the movement’s advancing from 
aspiration to achievement. 


a ee problem depends partly on the time scale. 
No one expects reunion to spring, fully framed, 
from the minds of theologians meeting together 
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in New Delhi, in Rhodes, in Vatican City. A 
straightforward confrontation of rival doctrines, 
which is all that can occur in the very short run, 
simply establishes how wide the divisions between 
the communions remain, even where the will to 
unity is present. One communion insists on seven 
sacraments, another on two; some understand the 
Eucharist symbolically, others as the living pres- 
ence of Christ; some groups doubt whether the 
call to the ministry involves episcopal authority or 
sacramental ordination, yet for Catholics and 
Orthodox, the crux of ordination to the priesthood 
is the laying on of hands by bishops whose mandate 
goes back in unbroken line to the first apostles; 
there are great divergences on the question of how 
much of the Bible and of Christian doctrine should 
be understood in terms of fruitful myth or historical 
reality. Above all, the communions are widely 
divided on the question of the kind of oneness they 
seek. Some wonder whether a perpetuation of the 
World Council as a kind of religious federation 
might not be enough. Even those who believe that 
a single center of leadership and guidance is essen- 
tial to organic unity, as a head is to a body, some- 
times recoil with distaste from what they term 
the “bureaucratic authoritarianism” of Rome. All 
in all, the short-term prospects look somewhat 
meager. 

But the short term is not in question. It took 
nearly forty years to bring the World Council into 
being. Its discussions with the Orthodox and 
Catholic communions may take as many more. 
It is in this longer perspective that there are 
grounds for believing that the movement toward 
Christian unity is gathering and will continue to 
gather enough strength to bring the major com- 
munions into a single Christian church. Some of 
the changes making for greater unity are at work 
inside the Christian community. But others, fully 
as influential, are at work in the world at large. 
Together they would seem to be, on balance, 
more potent than the forces perpetuating old di- 
visions or encouraging new ones. 

Within the World Council of Churches, one can 
observe a certain trend toward a more doctrinal, 
more liturgical and historical view of Christianity. 
In place of the sense that the Bible is a mine from 
which men of goodwill can extract their own kind 
of religion, deciding for themselves what is gold 
and what is base ore, the communions now appear 
concerned to grasp what Christ Himself can be 
understood to have intended. Christianity is not, 
to believers, a man-made system. It is given. Itis 
a revelation of ‘‘God’s ways with man,” which 
broke into time at a certain date in history. 

If, then, the intention is to examine in depth 
and with the utmost fidelity to fact the full mean- 
ing of this revelation, it is difficult to ignore all but 
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the last two or three centuries of its millennial his- 
tory and development. The serious theological 
inquiries which characterize so much of the World 
Council’s work inevitably bring about a new con- 
frontation with the faith as preserved by the Cath- 
olic and Orthodox communions. 

This emphasis on history and on the “‘givenness” 
of Christianity does not of necessity lead to an 
acceptance of Catholic-Orthodox doctrine. The 
causes which first led to the division of Christen- 
dom may still be felt to be compelling. Yet it is 
difficult to go back to the Reformation and beyond 
it without remarking that for the first fifteen hun- 
dred years of its existence, the Church had bishops 
and an ordained ministry and lived a full liturgical 
and sacramental life. To employ in this context 
an expressive metaphor used by Doctor A. C. 
Craig, until recently Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, “‘if the various communions stop com- 
paring and contrasting and defending ex parte the 
historic traditions which have landed them on 
opposite sides of a broad river” and decide instead 
to “travel upstream together to its head waters,” 
the journey will not lead necessarily to reunion, 
but it must lead to a new examination of the doc- 
trines and practices of the two oldest communions, 
in which the first springs of historic Christianity 
arose. This examination is taking place, and its 
consequence appears to be some strengthening of 
the trend toward a more traditional and more 
orthodox vision of Christianity. 

On the side of the Roman Catholic communion, 
it is perhaps possible to discern something of the 
same trend — an attempt to look at the Church, 
not in the defensive and divisive context of the 
last four centuries, but in the serener light of the 
scriptures and the Fathers of the Church. The 
council which Pope John has called is not only con- 
cerned with the unity of Christians; it also sum- 
mons Catholics to confront the need for renewal 
and reform in their own communion. Clearly such 
a reconsideration would be inconceivable without 
reference to the deepest roots of Christian tradi- 
tions. 

One other trend on the Roman Catholic side 
should be remarked. It lies in a quite new stress on 
the variety which can be found within the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

There are, for instance, five different rites in ten 
different languages. A separate Oriental canon 
law (the day-to-day ordering of the Church’s 
administration) governs some communities. The 
Creed is not always sung in precisely the same 
words; confirmation administered by the priest, 
not the bishop, follows immediately after baptism; 
over half the clergy are married; and, in the ex- 
ceptional case of the Melchites, the Holy See has 
“neither voice nor part in the appointment of 
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bishops.” These large latitudes in local rite and 
practice tend now to be underlined as evidence 
of the Church’s flexibility, not hidden away as 
deplorable deviations from the full Latin rite. 
Equally, they suggest possibilities of reunion 
which need not involve the sacrifice of cherished 
traditions of local Church organization and liturgy; 
they also dispel somewhat the daunting image of a 
rigid communion ruled uncompromisingly by a 
group of very elderly, very conservative Italian 
clerics. 

But the chief, the revolutionary change within 
the Christian community has been the recovery of 
neighborliness and goodwill. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the care taken now on virtually all 
sides to avoid discourtesy, to express profound 
differences with charity and understanding, to 
discuss divergences with obvious respect for one 
another’s point of view, to eschew at all costs judg- 
ments on others’ sincerity and truth. 

This charity extends to the past. The causes of 
the Reformation are no longer discussed in mud- 
slinging terms. Religious leaders in other com- 
munions are praised for their fidelity to the spirit of 
Christ. The cry is no longer even ‘‘Love the her- 
etic and hate the heresy.” It is much nearer to 
“Love your separated brother and perceive what 
element of possibly submerged Christian truth he 
was trying to underline.” On the fringe, no doubt, 
the old animosities remain. But in the central 
dialogue of the communions, they are giving way 
to an active restoration of brotherly love. 

This transformation must affect the future at 
two levels. In purely human terms, encounters 
based upon respect, friendship, and the desire to 
understand are far more likely to lead to a meeting 
of minds than conferences dominated by suspicion 
and dislike. The desire to find common ground is 
a potent force in actually achieving it. Such is 
ordinary human psychology. But more than this 
is at stake. The men who meet in the ecumenical 
encounter are all Christians. They believe in a 
God who is gracious to those who seek His truth 
and who sends His spirit of understanding to 
hearts and minds genuinely desiring to fulfill His 
will. That God’s will zs a reunited Church is the 
essential premise of the ecumenical movement. 
Can any believer really hold that the earnest 
prayer of so many dedicated Christians will not 
one day be answered? That the love and wisdom 
needed for reunion will not inspire men and 
women who so urgently seek it? 


“ted are some of the trends toward greater 
unity inside the Christian community. But Chris- 
tians have to face the fact that in the world at large 
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they are a minority and possibly destined to be- 
come an even smaller one. They live in the midst 
of communities which express different faiths and 
among uncounted millions who have no religious 
faith at all. These existential facts exercise their 
own pressures, and there seems some reason to 
suppose that here, too, the pressures making to- 
ward Christian unity outweigh those tending 
toward further divergence. 

It is surely significant that the World Council of 
Churches itself traces its origins to the World 
Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910. 
One reason for calling the conference was to con- 
front the confusions and difficulties created in the 
mission field by the offer to the bewildered pagan 
of so many varieties of the Christian gospel. The 
scandal was not everywhere the same. Only in 
Uganda did actual civil war break out between 
the followers of Catholic and Protestant missions. 
But anyone who has been to Africa and has walked 
down the main street of any small town, between 
the line of rival churches and tabernacles pro- 
claiming in stone or brick or corrugated iron the 
bewildering varieties of the one true faith, cannot 
help feeling that in that great and most receptive 
of continents, a cacophony of voices has drowned 
out the note of supertribal civilization, brother- 
hood, and unity that might have been Christian- 
ity’s distinctive gift. 

As a result of the efforts begun at Edinburgh, 
the churches working in the World Council have 
tended to reduce the difficulties by exercising 
comity, allotting districts to different communions. 
But Christians travel. Africans, in particular, go to 
the cities by the thousands. There they face again 
a bewilderment of sects — and sects often divided 
on minutiae of European theology which seem 
meaningless in the African context. The result is, 
if not scandal, ineffectiveness and increasing loss 
of allegiance to secular ideologies. 

This problem reappears in Asia, and it is in 
part to meet it that one of the most revolutionary 
movements toward union has taken place, in 
South India, where Anglicans, Congregational- 
ists, Methodists, and Presbyterians have come to- 
gether to form a single Christian church. But dis- 
unity among Christians raises a further problem in 
Asia. No Christian can deny that the Church is 
meant to be a missionary church. The command 
to “go . . . and teach all nations” is as clear in 
the Gospels as any of the fundamental tenets of 
the Christian faith. But how is Christianity to be 
spread in Asia, and particularly in India, which is 
the fount of two of the greatest religions ever to 
gain men’s allegiance? To some it may still seem 
enough, as it did to so many evangelical mission- 
aries a hundred years ago, bluntly to proclaim the 
truth to those who sit “in heathen darkness.” But 


the consequences of nineteenth-century evangel- 
ism in Asia do not give much grounds for believing 
that this is either an acceptable or an effective 
method. 

It would be more in keeping with the new spirit 
evident in the Christian West, a spirit of greater 
charity and deeper scholarship, to assume that 
when St. Paul told his hearers that God “‘at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets,’ He did not 
leave the millions in Asia without light. The only 
way, according to this insight, in which the great 
religions of the world can confront each other is 
not, as it were, in a mood of imperialism — a 
mood which Asia associates all too easily with the 
West in any case — but in the spirit evident in the 
Christian ecumenical encounter, one which seeks 
to disentangle essential truth from local cultural 
overlay or prejudice and to study, in prayer and 
hope, the degree to which the insights of each par- 
ticipant can form the basis of honest union. This 
was the method which a great Catholic sage and 
missionary, Father Matteo Ricci, attempted to 
practice in Peking at the close of the sixteenth 
century, finding in Confucianism a foundation of 
natural law and morality upon which Christian 
revelation could be built. 

Nor is the need for confrontations in depth and 
in charity simply a reflection of the Christian 
desire to spread the gospel. After its centuries of 
dominance, the West has to learn to live in equal- 
ity and brotherhood with great alien cultures on 
whose reactions and beliefs survival itself may de- 
pend in our narrow world. This cannot be accom- 
plished by indifference. As T. S. Eliot has re- 
minded us, ‘‘differences which are unexamined 
never emerge from the obscurity of prejudice,” 
and there they remain, like depth charges, waiting 
to explode into dangerous and irrational hostility. 


|: THEN, one accepts the need for Christians in 
the West to explore the meaning of other great 
religious traditions, this fact has some bearing on 
their own unity. For in what is the encounter to 
consist? Is it to be conducted sect by sect? Is it 
to be based on the fullest or the most attenuated 
version of Christianity? What is to be compared 
with what? Is Christ a life-giving Savior of whom 
the god Krishna in India’s superb Bhagavad- 
Gita is in some measure a foreshadowing? Or is He 
simply a great leader and a godlike man? The 
difficulty of conducting inquiries in depth on the 
basis of a faith which assumes a protean variety of 
shapes may not be insuperable, and for some 
Christians this variety, fitting every temperament 
and mood, is good in itself. But for others it con- 
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demns the encounter with other world religions to 
final sterility, since in fact no one will ever be quite 
clear as to where the lines either of agreement or 
cleavage can be said to lie. 

Contacts which bear fruit and lead to greater 
understanding are needed for yet another urgent 
reason. All religious systems, all faiths which are 
based upon God?’s intervention in the natural or- 
der are under the same pressure — the vast uni- 
versal pressure of unbelief. When Nietzsche de- 
clared that “God is dead,’ he only said what 
would become a commonplace for a considerable 
part of the human race in this century. God’s 
absence is, of course, accomplished in different 
ways. There is the fierce dogmatic atheism of 
world Communism, which, however, almost re- 
creates God by the strenuous effort to get rid of 
Him. There is the quieter, less sensational intel- 
lectual conviction that there is nothing beyond a 
natural order explicable and discoverable by sci- 
ence. This must by now be a normal outlook in 
much of the educated West. And in all lands in 
which science and technology have been harnessed 
to human needs, there is a waning of faith of a less 
premeditated kind. Rising incomes, availability of 
goods, commercialized entertainment, pervasive 
television fill people’s minds to such a degree that, 
in the words of Dr. Paul Tillich, they simply lose 
“the dimension of depth” in which questions con- 
cerning the nature and destiny of man are faced 
and answered. 

This existence of a large and increasingly secu- 
larized and indifferent society has a number of 
implications for Christian unity. The first is to 
remind many Christians how much more they hold 
in common with other Christian communions than 
with the general post-Christian society in which 
they live. In the past, many of the divisions inside 
the Christian community have been brought about 
by a desire to get rid of elements felt to be ir- 
rational and magical so that the Christian faith 
would not shock an increasingly rational age. 
Miracles, in particular, had to be winnowed out, 
since if there is one principle on which orderly 
science is based, it is that the chain of causality can- 
not be arbitrarily broken. No one denies that in 
this process much naiveté — for instance, an ex- 
act date for Creation — and many superstitions 
have been jettisoned. But the discovery has also 
been made that to make Christianity conform 
fully to the modern rational mood, it would have 
to cease to be Christianity. 

If Christ is no more than a great leader trans- 
formed into a dying and resurrecting corn god 
by the mythmaking propensities of His followers, 
then He is not the Son of the living God, and Chris- 
tianity itself is a myth. No amount of dispensing 
with secondary miracles will reconcile rationalist 
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thought to Christianity’s central miracle. For the 
great affirmation of Christianity is, in fundamental 
terms, that God took a human shape to share and 
expiate the evils brought on humanity by the sins 
which flow from His own gift of free choice to men. 
This affirmation is not reconcilable with a wholly 
natural order. Since Christians cannot deny the 
divinity of Christ and still be Christians, all of them 
— Catholics, Anglicans, Orthodox, Protestants — 
stand together this side of a great divide, and none 
of their internal differences equals their startling 
divergence from the world’s common opinion. In 
a social order that is increasingly rationalist and 
materialist, they share the belief that God exists 
and intervenes in the natural order. They are, in 
fact, already more united than they seem to 
realize. 

Yet the modern scientific and materialist world 
view challenges the Christian communions to 
much more than an inner realization of how much 
they have in common. It poses to the human race 
urgent problems and agonizing difficulties which 
might perhaps be more impressively and effectively 
answered if the Christian voice were less muffled 
by interior disputes. These problems are number- 
less, as wide as life itself, but one or two may be ex- 
amined here as particular instances. 


J Bs first concerns politics. Confronted with the 
totalitarian ideologies of this century, can we be 
sure that rational good sense is enough to underpin 
a decent human order? If morals only reflect the 
mores of the group, how can the group itself be 
withstood? If no latter-day Thomas More can say, 
“I am the state’s good servant, but God’s first,” 
can the encroachments of state power be limited? 
It is a fact that free society under law evolved in a 
civilization in which two orders, religious and secu- 
lar, were in counterpoise. 

This is not per se an argument for Christian 
unity. In the last two centuries, political freedom 
has advanced together with, and almost as a part 
of, growing religious freedom. But no one suggests 
today that Christian reunion should be forced or 
imposed. The question is for the future. Given 
the evidence that in this century absolutist politi- 
cal movements, armed with all the new scientific 
methods of control and manipulation, can capture 
the apparatus of the state — and, in fact, are in 
power from the Elbe to the Bering Strait — would 
not the cohesion, mutual charity, and close support 
of a freely united, worldwide Christian community 
counter the dangers of totalitarian politics more 
effectively than the separated and divided action 
of a myriad of sects? 

A second question concerns the moral tone of 
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society. Many who have watched the coming of 
affluence must wonder at times whether the flood 
of goods does not raise as many questions as it 
solves. The retreat of misery, of squalor, of early 
death and ill health are incomparable gains. The 
advance of aimlessness, rootlessness, a certain shal- 
lowness, and a boredom mitigated only by millions 
spent on drink and sedatives is still probably only 
a phenomenon of the fringe, but there is no 
cure for it within the framework of the abundant, 
commercial society. To increase wants, to stimu- 
late unfelt needs is of its essence. Yet the lesson of 
past wisdom and present psychology is that the 
hungry ego is never satisfied. Restraint can come 
only from an order of values which transcends 
material wants and ambitions. The state can in- 
culcate such values, as it did in Sparta and does 
now in the Komsomol, but only at some risk to 
political freedom. The various Christian com- 
munions struggle with the task. Again, one cannot 
be dogmatic, but the question is worth asking 
whether values making for a certain asceticism in 
the midst of affluence — for personal restraint and 
outward-looking unselfishness — might not be 
more pervasive if they had behind them the weight, 
sanction, practice, and universal witness of a 
freely united, worldwide, supranational Christian 
Church. 

But the greatest and most terrible question of 
all is clearly whether there is, on any terms, a fu- 
ture for the human experiment. The point seems 
to have been reached at which the world must dis- 
cover enough mutual respect and common purpose 
to operate as a genuine community or it must face 
destruction. Scientifically, the instruments of 
death exist. Only an extraordinary rediscovery of 
the means and sense of common life can appar- 
ently save the human race. 

It is surely for this reason that behind the divi- 
sions of new nationalism, as in Africa, or the 
superbia of ancient nationalisms, as in France, there 
is discernible among men a growing desire for 
unity, a growing sense that the human race as a 
whole is the only sufficient basis for community in 
the scientific age. Races, nations, tribes — they 
exist, but they must not dominate. The means of 
reuniting them must be discovered. So Commu- 
nism proclaims a worldwide vision of a classless 
society. So nations, new and old, gather in the 
United Nations. So old states draw together in 


Europe’s Common Market, or new states in Pan- 
African fervor. 

The tragedy of all these efforts is that fissiparous 
and centrifugal forces are just as strong. Neither 
science nor reason can overcome them. They evade 
the analyzing, dissecting mind and reach deep 
into the psychological depths of the total man. 
Thus, between selfish particularism and an un- 
realizable dream of world unity, mankind stands, 
transfixed, on the brink of its own destruction. 

In this context, the search for unity among 
Christians cannot be seen as an amiable, volun- 
tary pursuit. It should be understood as a com- 
pelling, agonizing destiny. Christians have to 
hasten their own reunion so that they can embark 
more effectively on the part they could play in dis- 
covering a core of unity for the human race. In no 
other religion is the unity of mankind so pro- 
foundly, organically preached as in the Christian 
faith. It is a single body of which Christ is the 
head. He is the second Adam, the initiator of a 
new way of life which continues the vast cosmic 
drama of evolution and demonstrates to the human 
race that the expansion of being which began with 
the amoeba is destined to create in the fullness of 
time a new community realizing in its organic 
unity and brotherly love “the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God.” 

That such a vision might be relevant to a world 
travailing in perilous disunity is not in doubt. 
That little trace of such a vision informs the Chris- 
tian communions is also not in question. Yet they 
carry the seed of such a vision in the gospel they 
preach. If, to return to the point at which this 
inquiry began, great changes among men come 
only as a result of profound changes in their ways 
of imagining their life and destiny, it may be that 
when the evils of division and the insufficiencies of 
a purely material order have had their full effect, 
a hunger for unity and brotherhood may really 
take possession of the human mind. Christians 
must prepare for such a day, forwarding now their 
own reunion and seeing in it their dedication to the 
ultimate unity of all mankind. 





The Editor wishes to thank Professor Oscar Hand- 
lin, Monsignor Francis J. Lally, and Mr. Edwin 
O’Connor for the timely suggestions which they con- 
tributed to the planning of this special issue. 
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THE STOCK MARKET REVISITED 


sy CHARLES W. MORTON 


An apology from this department is 
due to any who may have been influenced 
by what I wrote about the stock market in 
the July ATLANTIC last year. Recent 
movements of stock prices suggest my 
unwisdom in having discerned what I 
mistakenly thought was a “great new 
trend,” and to those who may have lost 
money as a result of heeding my observa- 
tions, I offer my sincere regrets. To com- 
plete the record, I think it best to reproduce 
here our market letter in its entirety. 

Thanks to the stock market, no 
one need worry any longer about 
such difficulties as personal income, 
jobs and salaries, and how to provide 
for retirement and old age. These 
used to be real problems, a nuisance 
in some cases, and people went to 
lengths that would seem absurd to- 
day in trying to solve them. Some 
of the more backward authorities are 
still preoccupied with unemploy- 
ment: Men over forty-five have 
trouble finding work, they tell us, 
and automation continues to dis- 
place employees of all ages. But 
these are mere vaporings. They 


come from mentalities which are 
unaware of the stock market and 
what it does to make ordinary jobs 
unnecessary. The nine-to-five sort 
of drudgery and the five-day week 
are out. 

Increasing numbers of “investors,” 
for want of a better word, have found 
that they can get all the money they 
need — more than they had ex- 
pected — in a hurry simply by put- 
ting a few dollars into common 
stocks. Their general expectation is 
to double their money in a month or 
two and then proceed from strength 
to strength. As a somewhat con- 
servative friend expressed it to me, 
“Anyone with $30,000 who can’t 
run it into a half million over the 
next five years is a nitwit.” 

Certain timid observers are dis- 
turbed by what seems to them the 
same excess of bullishness that pre- 
ceded the crash of 1929, but they 
fail to understand the changed con- 
ditions of today’s market. Margin 
trading on a shoestring, which so 
aggravated the 1929 decline, no 
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longer exists, and now there are all 
sorts of low-priced stocks selling for 
a dollar or two which might just as 
well be bought outright. Safety 
first! In 1929, in other words, the 
investor put up a $10 margin on a 
stock selling at $50 and hoped the 
stock would go up 10 points and 
double his money. Today’s investor 
simply picks a nice-sounding ‘‘new 
issue’? — a new company is a much 
more interesting buy, since nobody 
knows how far up its stock might go, 
while the limitations of the older, 
blue-chip stocks are pretty well 
known to everyone — at something 
like fifty cents a share. Then, if the 
stock goes up only a measly point or 
two, the investor will have doubled 
or quadrupled his money. Surely it’s 
more likely that a stock will go up 
one or two points than ten or twenty 
points, isn’t it? 

Another worry that used to dog 
the trader of 1929 seems to matter 
little or not at all today: earnings. 
The general idea, in the old days, 
was that a stock ought to sell at 
around ten or twelve times its cur- 
rent or recent earnings, and twenty 
times earnings was thought uncom- 
fortably high. The reasoning on this 
score has changed considerably; no 


one cares if a stock sells at fifty or 
a hundred times its earnings. The 
point nowadays is that its earnings 
five or ten years hence will justify 
such a price, and by that time the 
price will have gone up accordingly, 
so that now is the time to get aboard. 
Dividends? Why bother about them? 


Some dividends are paid only once 
a year; some are quarterly, which 
means all that waiting; and some are 
never paid at all. If the price of the 
stock keeps on going up, there is no 
earthly reason to become distracted 
by dividends. 

Well, that’s about it. An invest- 


A Little Mood Music 
Sse A ee E 


py MARY AUGUSTA RODGERS 


Mary Aucusta Ropcers is a native of Louisville, Kentucky, 
now living in Detroit. She is the author of many short stories. 


The mood is murderous, and mu- 
sic is to blame. If you will turn down 
the volume on that FM radio, I will 
be glad to explain. A little lower, 
do you mind? I don’t believe there 
is any federal law requiring that 
everybody listen to “Dancing in the 
Dark” twenty times a day, is there? 
Ah. Thank you. I’m not a fanatic, 
you see; I don’t ask that you turn the 
radio completely off, because then we 
wouldn’t have any background mu- 
sic, and we would hardly know how 
to behave, would we? 

It’s only that I’ve had such a long, 
hard day, with orchestrated melody 
at every step. At 7 a.m. I was awak- 
ened by my fourteen-year-old son, 
playing a record called “Shimmy, 
Shimmy, Cocoa Pop.” 

Well, pop is right. “I thought I 
told you never, ever, under any cir- 
cumstances to play those blasted 
records until after breakfast.” 

My son gave me a look of limpid 
innocence. 

“Tye had breakfast,” he explained. 

But back to my theme. You must 
understand that once I, too, was a 
music lover. It’s true. I liked all 
kinds of music, excluding only hill- 
billy and Hawaiian, and the range 
and catholicity of my taste can best 
be illustrated by naming two of my 
favorite arias — “Vissi darte’ from 
Tosca, and that nameless American 
classic, sung to the theme of “ Humor- 
esque,” which begins: “Passengers 
will please refrain.” I not only had 
enthusiasm in those days, I had en- 
durance. I recall once playing a 
record of Ravel’s Bolero twenty-five 
times, nonstop, and driving a visit- 
ing aunt into tears and near-hysteria. 
How well I understand her reaction 
today. But those were the days of 
youth, and life was but a merry song. 


Not a continual song, though. Thats 
what made it so delightful. In the 
early days of our marriage, my hus- 
band and I had a radio and a phono- 
graph, but there was no FM music- 
to-breathe-by station on the radio, 
and the phonograph was a primitive 
model which took only 78-rpm rec- 
ords. This not only cut down the 
playing time, but gave the listener 
healthful exercise, such as getting up 
out of a chair, walking over to the 
phonograph, and changing the rec- 
ord, every three minutes or so. In 
between times, there was peace and 
quiet, or the reassuring sounds of the 
regular world. It was possible to hear 
noises unarranged by Mitch Miller 
or Percy Faith — steps on the stairs, 
a dripping faucet, the Kawalski cou- 
ple in the downstairs apartment get- 
ting drunk and throwing the baby at 
each other. Life had not yet become 
a movie sound track in stereo. 

Music began to get out of hand 
when the children were small. They 
were given a great number of kiddy 
records, and they loved them. They 
also played them. Relentlessly. Cer- 
tain lines became stuck in my mind. 
There was a trying week when I was 
haunted by an operatic tenor’s ren- 
dition of ‘Woof, woof, woof, went the 
big Dalmatian dog!” And there was 
another favorite ditty, which began 
as follows: 


We love our little hamster, 
Her name is Alice. 

We keep her cage just so 
And it looks like a palace. 


Mummy broke that record one 
day, while dusting. Oh, what an un- 
fortunate accident! Shall we hear 
Peter and the Wolf ten or twelve times 
to cheer us up? 

Just about the time that the chil- 
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ment of, say, $1000 ought to yield 
profits of anywhere between $5000 
and $10,000 a year, and they tell me 
one can live quite comfortably on 
that in the small towns of Florida. 
In any case, I hope this great new 
trend in securities values won’t stop 
before I can get this piece into print. 


dren lost interest in the kiddy records 
and took up more rewarding hob- 
bies, like building tree forts and form- 
ing secret clubs, the era of high 
fidelity began. My husband was an 
early victim. There was a lot of in- 
sane conversation about tweeters and 
woofers, considerable expense, many 
evenings when he and a dedicated 
friend lay prone on the living room 
floor, studying the innards of the 
speaker. Finally the set was assem- 
bled, and we were able to hear Thus 
Spake Zarathustra just as though we 
were sitting in the lap of the man 
with the cymbals. 

The hi-fi set was all that was 
needed to bring out my husband’s 
missionary zeal. He was unswayed 
by evidence that guests did not care 
for his selection of music; he felt that 
they simply had not heard enough, 
played loud enough. For an unhappy 
period, no party at our house was 
complete without a brief but brisk 
scuffle in a corner between host and 
hostess about the hi-fi set. 

“Nobody wants to hear that song 
— will you turn it off?” 

“What?” 

“I said, please turn off that rec- 
ord.” 

“Why are you whispering?” 

“I am not whispering. THE MU- 
SICIS TOO LOUD.” 

“What do you mean, too loud? I 
can hardly hear it.” 

My husband played The Three- 
penny Opera for people whose favorite 





composer was Irving Berlin, Vivaldi 
for addicts of Dixieland, progressive 
jazz for Liberace lovers. There was 
a memorable evening when a busi- 
ness friend had the misfortune to 
come for dinner the very night we 
acquired the complete recording of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. It was 
midnight when the last note died 
away. The business friend cleared 
his throat and straightened his spine. 
“Lovely,” he said; and then, “Do 
you happen to have anything by the 
Four Lads?” 

When the hi-fi set finally lost its 
novelty, we entered the period of 
homemade music. The boys started 
taking lessons. The piano, clarinet, 
and baritone horn. The piano wasn’t 
so bad — no matter what novel tech- 
niques Pete employed, it sounded 
more or less like a piano; but Billy 
showed an uncanny ability to make 
the clarinet sound like a pneumatic 
drill, and Mark achieved stunning 
effects on the baritone horn. My 
sister nearly jumped out of her skin 
at the first bleat. “Lord!” she cried. 
“What have you gol upstairs — a 
dying camel?” 

Unfortunately the boys improved, 
and so the lessons have continued. 
We have no idea of raising our chil- 
dren to be professional musicians; 
the theory was that the ability to 
play an instrument would enrich 
their lives and develop their musical 
taste and appreciation. Well, it may 
still turn out that way, but at the 
moment the enrichment is all going 
to Elvis Presley, Chubby Checkers, 
Ricky Nelson, Fabian, and similar 
vocal artists, who sing those haunt- 
ing refrains like “Oh yeah, yeah, 
yeah,” or “uh-huh, huh, huh,” or 
“gonna rock, rock, ROCK.” I sup- 
pose that civilization will survive, 
but sometimes it’s hard to feel the 
old, firm faith, particularly when I 
find my six-year-old daughter play- 
ing with her blocks and warbling, 
with appalling clarity, “You cheated, 
you lied, you said that you loved 
re! en eerie a 

Even away from home, there ıs no 
escape. Recorded music has become 
as much a part of the air as oxygen. 
Cole Porter was playing this morning 
at the dentist’s office (“So taunt me, 
and hurt me,” the dentist hummed 
thoughtfully as he adjusted the drill), 
and selections from Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess at the bank (“I got plenty of 
nuttin’ ”). At the supermarket, I 
was still strolling down melody lane. 
Rumbas rattled the air, leading to 


The Middle Years Are the Riddle Years 
By C. S. JENNISON 


Like any other woman who has pondered things a fair amount, 

I feel — in every age-group — the correct behavior’s paramount. 

But still, a girl grows weary of the endless rearranging. 

It’s fine, of course, to act your age — except your age keeps changing. 


Although the early twenties, when you’re cute and young and bridal, 
Convey the vague impression that the passing years are idle . . . 
You sense your first uneasiness when one day — acting flirty — 

You find you’re being silly for a matron Pushing Thirty. 


Whereat you hit the thirties (which is quite another group again) 

And just get used to Worldly Ways, when, wham! You’re in the soup again. 
For Sister, after thirty-five, before the Easy Fracture Age, 

You reach the hardest time of all to know the way to acture age. 


There comes this big decision: should you try to cling tenaciously 


To glamour and The Youthful Look . . 


. or just grow older graciously? 


Should you be drab and motherly (the choice is quite a Hellish one) 
Or choose the more exhausting course, the Aging-Southern-Belle-ish one? 


If you submit to Cuban heels and scalloped hairdos docilely, 

Your children say you’re ancient but you’re not exactly fossil-y; 

And if you ski and dance the Twist — and try to simply BE yourself, 
Your offspring mutter scathingly Good Heavens you should SEE yourself. 


The problem’s not the same for men. A youngish role stays peachy 
For seasoned types like Cary Grant, John Wayne, or Don Ameche. 
But women have to watch the clock and see an hour or era go 

And know which year they shouldn’t act the way they did a year ago. 


For Father Time’s a tricky sort, who wields a whip to flagellate 
The girl who grows too early old or works at seeming agile late. 
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daydreams about how splendid it 
would be if all the customers were 
suddenly to throw themselves into 
the spirit of things and rumba right 
out past the checking counters, 
shouting ‘‘Olé!” and “Arriba!” as 
they headed through the door with 
the free groceries. 

No sanctuary remains. I rent a 
small, dusty room in a ramshackle 
office building nearby, where I spend 
the afternoon hours yawning at the 
typewriter, tearing up first drafts, 
reading magazines, and enjoying the 
peaceful atmosphere so indispensa- 
ble to creative effort. Of course, the 
building is not exactly silent. Sirens 
scream toward the police station and 
receiving hospital across the street, 
the janitor hammers on things, the 
landlord and his twenty-seven cou- 
sins debate mysterious matters in 
high-pitched, furious Armenian. But 
no music. That’s the chief attraction. 
Or was, until this afternoon. 
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The record was something called 
“Problems, Problems, Problems All 
Day Long,” and it was being played 
at maximum volume, and on repeat. 
I stomped downstairs to investigate 
and found that the store directly un- 
der my little office had been rented. 
A piano was being moved in, and 
there were two young men sitting on 
the floor amusing themselves with a 
guitar and a set of bongo drums. 
Meanwhile, the record roared on. 

“Were setting up a RECORD- 
ING STUDIO,” someone explained 
in a proud shout. 

Well, if you can’t join ’em, lick 
"em. The recording-studio impre- 
sario tells me that he never refuses an 
audition, so I am now working on 
the lyrics to a rock-and-roll number 
myself. The chorus goes something 
like this: 

Stop buggin’ me, baby! 
Cease that vocal violence. or 
PI] use a gun with a silence-or. 


When in Rome, Smile 
Fe eRe DE has 1 Ee | 


BY W. F. MIKSCH 


W. F. Mr«scxa is a free-lance writer living in Newtown, Connecticut. He 
was born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and attended Moravian College. 


Why is it that people we meet on 
vacation trips are so much sweeter 
than those back home? Everywhere 
we go, it’s smiles and ‘‘Por favor” and 
“Danke schön”? until we get home 
again. Then it’s “Hey, watch it, 
Mac!” 

Does travel actually breed polite- 
ness, or are we simply intimidated 
by strange places and faces? Does 
finding oneself set down amid the 
alien corn, with no earthly idea of 
how many lire there are to the dollar, 
make cowards of us all? Speaking 
for myself, yes. 

Back in our local supermarket, 
I may seem somewhat short-tem- 
pered, but once out of the home 
county, I grow terribly civil. I find 
it no strain at all to be courteous and 
charming when I am wholly depen- 
dent on strangers to show me the way 
to a bathroom. The stray dog 
usually wags the friendliest tail. 

I suspect that everyone else (ex- 
cept diplomats, who enjoy immunity) 
travels scared, too. At least, I notice 
that any bonhomie I generate on 
safari is more than matched by fellow 
tourists. They cheerfully share ship- 
board meals with table companions 
whose company — for five minutes 
— back in the neighborhood tavern 
could lead only to blows. Even 
traveling children become more sub- 
dued and attractive the farther they 
get from home. If this isn’t fright, 
I would like to know what you 
call it. 

To those students of the phenom- 
enon who attribute it wholly to the 
language barrier, I concede it is 
hard to shoulder a chip in a land 


WHOSE RULES? 
BY T. S. MATTHEWS 


where you can’t even order a ham 
on rye without resorting to charades. 
I further concede that foreign-lan- 
guage-course records and tourists’ 
conversational guidebooks, while long 
on “il vous plaits’” and “Auf Wieder- 
sehens,”’ are of no help at all when it 
comes to translating, ‘“‘Sorry, Buster, 
it’s my cab — I hailed it first!” 

The language factor is only part 
of the picture; the rest is the fright 
which distances inspire. Put them 
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together, as I have done in the fol- 
lowing formula, and you have the 
instant measure of a tourist’s ami- 
ability: 
y AR 

That is, MFH (Miles From Home) 
divided by V (Vocabulary) equals 
AR (Amiability Rating). Thus a 
tourist from Lowell, Massachusetts, 
visiting Paris (MFH = 3800) and 
knowing 19 words of French (V = 19) 
develops an Amiability Rating of 
200. This is very good, yet not as 
good as if he went all the way to 


The answer, dear boy, is that the pack is always shuffled wrong. 


(By a sharper? Perhaps.) 


Tokyo (MFH = 6900) and knew 
only the words ‘“‘Sayonara” and “‘ Hara- 
kiri? (V = 2), for then his AR would 
soar to 3450. If, on the other hand, 
he simply drives into Boston (MFH 
= 23), where he knows all the native 
words (V = 1000 and upward) — 
well, his AR will sink behind decimal 
points, and he may very likely have 
trouble with the police, or at least a 
headwaiter. 

Translating the vacationer’s Ami- 
ability Rating into terms of actual 
behavior can become a trifle com- 
plex, but the following should serve 
as a rough guide: 

Under 1 AR: May appear sullen; 
offers little in the way of amity 
beyond advice on what is wrong 
with the way you are holding your 
camera. 

/ to 500 AR: Will strike up fast 
friendships in hotel lobbies, share 
suntan lotion at beaches, and insist 
on being looked up “‘if you ever 
get out around Elkhart.” 

501 to 1000 AR: Will fraternize 
equally with natives and fellow 
tourists, wave at passing gondolas, 
and have nothing but praise for all 
“colorful” local customs, right down 
to the village bands which start 
tuning up at 5 a.m. in‘plazas under 
hotel windows. 

1007 to 2000 AR: Will accept good- 
naturedly those scrambled eggs he 
can’t stomach because there ap- 
parently is no way of saying, “‘Sun- 
ny-side up”? in Portuguese, show 
infinite patience in queues, and even 
kid with customs inspectors. 

Over 2001 AR: Will tolerate any 
frustration short of a firing squad 
before calling for the American 
consul. 

Of course, as with any theorem, 
my AR formula may be open to 
doubt. It always is possible that the 
real reason people on vacation are so 
sweet is that they don’t have to 
get up and go to work tomorrow. 


The Queen is always in the opponent’s hand, and can usually trump your trick. 
If it’s a game, you lose. But supposing it’s not a game? 
Supposing — it just might be true, dear boy — supposing there’s rather more serious business afoot, 
And that you come into it, as muddy hindrance or slippery help: 
Can you really complain if you’re told rather sharply 
To speak up, sit down, breathe deeply, or drop dead? 


— 


The Old-style Tranquilizer 
: ee en 
BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


Rogert Fontarne is the author of books, a play, and 
many light articles for the ATLANTIC and other magazines. 


There is a monotonous sameness 
and an eager childishness about the 
results obtained by such eminent 
authorities as Aldous Huxley and 
Dr. Clemens Benda with lysergic 
acid, mescaline, and so forth. These 
drugs are apparently intended to 
open Our minds to the Real World 
and to demonstrate for us how far 
off the beam we are in considering 
our own little illusory world pretty 
darn exciting. 

I read every word about this stuff 
because if anybody wants out, I do. 
I want to dance all night, swing with 
the angels, feel myself at one with 
Niagara Falls, and sleep in bluebell. 
But I find, I must say rather rudely, 
nothing but a lot of nonsense in the 
records kept on mescaline and lyser- 
gic acid. 

Mr. Huxley’s report I cannot 
quote, but, as I recall, he had such 
a wonderful time with the juice that 
he simply could not put it in words 
—not words that anyone could 
understand. 

Dr. Benda reports a client under 
the influence making all sorts of 
comments, and the doctor’s diary 
contains the following as high points: 


“Feels a little drunk . . . euphoric 
mood .. . ‘I feel intoxicated’... 
there is a euphoric mood . . . gets 


more talkative . . . changes in sen- 
sation of taste . . . everything seems 
brighterincolor ... detached... 
writes ‘perctly’ for ‘perfectly’... 


rapture . . . ‘I could snap out of it 
but I don’t want to’. . . feels great 
efficiency . . . [drawing] is scrib- 
bled and disconnected .. . ‘I feel 
floating away’... feeling of em- 
pathy unreality . . . effect 
gradually petering out... draw- 


ing bizarre animals. . . .” 


From this I would simply deduce 
that the subject is getting his kicks, 
but Dr. Benda feels, as did Mr. 
Huxley, that this is pretty rare stuff 
and proves something or other. I 
have not been able to decide what it 
proves in either case. In my case it 
proves that if you take drugs, you 
will act as if you are drugged. 

What, however, makes the whole 
thing ridiculous is the general feeling 
among experimenters that mescaline, 


lysergic acid, and so on unlock doors, 
give us a unity with the universe, 
and get us ‘‘with it,” as the cats say. 

That this is nonsense can be 
proved by simple experiments with 
an old-fashioned narcotic called 
alcohol. In my prime I was a two- 
bottle man and, while I rarely kept 
a record, being too busy having a 
ball and chasing girls, there were a 
few occasions when I took the trou- 
ble of keeping track of my emo- 
tions and sensations, either while I 
was having them or shortly there- 
after, when I could recall them and 
sit up straight. 

Obviously, after a pint of good 
cognac [ felt “intoxicated” and in a 
“euphoric mood.” In fact, my scrap- 
book reveals the exact phrasing. 
“Got to go out and get more soda 
and ice cubes”? probably is not as 
elevating as Dr. Benda’s results, but 
it does prove I knew what I was 
doing in spite of my euphoria. 

“Helen dropped in,” I continued, 
apparently having got the ice and 
soda. I certainly, thereupon, be- 
came more talkative. I never took 
C,H;OH without not getting more 
talkative. Obviously, too, after a 
while there were changes in the 
sensation of taste, because after a 
pint or two it did not matter what I 
drank — it all tasted good, and 
cigarettes tasted like roasted kapok. 

As for everything seeming brighter, 
this is most characteristic of the 
flushed stage of drinking. In fact, I 
often offered people, as an excuse, 
the statement that alcohol made red 
redder, a mot I stole from George 
Jean Nathan. 

It also made Helen more beautiful. 
At the end of a pint, Helen was a 
nice-looking Greek girl. At the end 
of another half pint, I wrote, “Helen 
is a goddess. Aphrodite come to 
Earth. She is perctly beautiful.” 

I, too, became detached on 
brandy. When I say ‘‘detached,”’ I 
mean that when I tried to walk and 
my foot sought the floor, it seldom 
found it there, and when I reached 
for support from the bureau, I 
found that I was floating. 

Helen and I then went out danc- 
ing. (Helen was joining in the 
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experiment with cognac, and her 
name must go down in the records if 
Science has one smidgen of respect 
for an honest report.) 

I felt great efficiency dancing. (I 
wrote this down when I was carried 
home.) I do not mean I danced 
efficiently. I mean I thought I was 
efficient, another very common atti- 
tude encountered in experimenting 
with alcohol. I also felt I was float- 
ing away, particularly when the 
orchestra played a tango and I had 
previously mixed two manhattans 
with my brandy. 

After I had taken Helen home (or 
she had taken me home, or had gone 
home by herself, if it was still Helen), 
I found myself not precisely drawing 
bizarre animals but herding them up 
and down the wallpaper and all 





around the room. After dozing for a 
little while and consuming some 
several pots of black coffee, I found 
that the sensations of exultance and 
rapture began to peter out, and I 
presently fell asleep. 

I might add that in many experi- 
ments with lysergic acid and mesca- 
line there are reports that arms and 
hands seem to enlarge and extend, 
feet lengthen, and heads seem to 
become detached. I can only state 
that the following morning I noted 
that my head was considerably big- 
ger than usual and that it appeared 
that at any moment it would be- 
come detached, thank God! 

The extraordinary parallels be- 
tween my Own experiments with 
alcohol, experiments which I have 
been able to reproduce almost at 
will, and experiments with mescaline 
et al convince me that someone is 
playing games. I do not believe a 
whole new branch of psychiatric 
study and metaphysical philosophy 
can legitimately claim to have dis- 
covered anything that anyone who 
ever got good and crocked knew 
all the time. 





Pleasures ana places 





ISLE OF THE LOTUS-EATERS 
sy KEITH WILLIAMS 


Ulysses came to the island by sea 
and ate lotus, which is why French 
‘writers invariably refer to it as the 
isle des lotophages. Most people nowa- 
days come onto Djerba by car or 
airplane and take their lotus in liquid 
form. There have been a lot of other 
changes since the isle was called 
Meninx, but none of them basic 
enough to spoil its dreamy never- 
never quality. 

Djerba is the largest offshore pos- 
session of Tunisia, the North African 
‘country that stretches yearningly to- 
‘ward Sicily to give the Mediterra- 
“nean its hourglass waist. If the boot 
‘of Italy, perpetually poised to kick 
‘the football of Sicily, were to let go 
‘with a good clout, Tunisia would get 
“Trapani right in the mouth (the Gulf 
-of Tunis) and Syracuse would end up 
‘just north of Djerba, no doubt fan- 
‘ning itself in the Saharan heat. One 
-can drive from Tunis to Djerba in 
-about seven hours, through country 
that turns from green and goodly in 
‘the north to slaty mountain at mid- 
-section to Saharan sand in the south, 
through towns like Sousse, Monastir, 


A Midwesterner who was graduated from the 
University of Chicago, Kerra Wi uiams has 
been engaged for the last several years in mar- 
keling oil products in North Africa 


Sfax, and Gabés, each with its Car- 
thaginian, Roman, Arab, and cor- 
sair monuments and ruins. El Djem, 
for example, about halfway between 
Tunis and the landing for Djerba, 
has the world’s second largest coli- 
seum, only slightly smaller than the 
one at Rome and capable of seating 
60,000 — and this in the middle of 
a village now numbering only a few 
hundred inhabitants, none of them 
Christians or lions. 

There are two ways to cross the 
two or three miles of shallow Medi- 
terranean separating Djerba from 
the African mainland, one by boat 
and the other on a road recently 
built over the ruins of the Roman 
causeway. 

On the first trip I made to the 
island I took the boat, a tiny barque 
with a two-horsepower engine which 
fired sporadically from time to time 
but never actually stopped. A bridge 
capable of taking two cars abreast 
stretched over the gunwales amid- 
ships, and my middle-sized French 
car, after having been pushed back 
and forth to adjust the trim, had 
both bumpers out over the water. As 
we cast off, it came on sunset, supper- 
time for the boatmen, who had been 
fasting all day (this happened to be 
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the holy month of Ramadan, when 
no food nor drink nor any other 
bodily pleasure can be enjoyed by 
the faithful during the daylight 
hours), and they courteously asked 
me to join them, as Arabs will. ‘The 
fish in red-pepper sauce looked good, 
but I was saving up for dinner at the 
hotel, so I wished them good health 
and offered them a small bottle of 
boukha, the local fig aquavit, with 
which they toasted me. 

Then, as twilight was turning into 
night, we landed on Djerba: half- 
moon low over dark water, palm 
trees rattling in early night breeze, 
stars twinkling their first shy twinkles 
of the evening, boatmen hailing each 
other with loonlike cries. 

Something in the northern soul 
seems to be ravished by the out-of- 
this-world quality of Djerba. It is a 
desert oasis completely surrounded 
by Mediterranean instead of dunes, 
planted with date palms and olive 
trees and hardly anything else, and 
dotted with white houses and mosques, 
all looking as if they had been 
poured, or squeezed out of a frosting 
tube, rather than built. The fishing 
is good, and the beaches are just as 
Poseidon left them. It almost never 
rains, but the island seems very clean. 

This primitive, exotic, mysterious, 
African simplicity of Djerba, plus the 
fact that one can be very comfortable 
there, is attracting increasing num- 
bers of European tourists, and a new 
280-room hotel, the Ulysses, is going 
up to meet the demand. The Prime 
Minister of Sweden, Willy Brandt, 
and Harry Belafonte have come for 
winter vacations in the recent past, 
along with hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of Scandinavians, Teutons, 
Britons, and Gauls. Most of them 
get in several hours of swimming per 
day, to the incredulous mirth of the 
Tunisians, who, like nearly all born 
Mediterraneans, would not consider 
entering the sea for pleasure be- 
tween September 1 and June 15, 
firmly convinced that to do so would 
expose them to a wide range of aches 
and flus. Of course, a sunny winter’s 
day in Tunisia is something like 
August in the North Atlantic or the 
Baltic, and nearly every day is sunny. 

Although the island’s north shore 
is still a long way from being really 
“in” on the international tourist cir- 
cuit, there are already bus tours to the 
ruins of Meninx, the Spanish fort, 
the tallest lighthouse in North Africa, 
the Tower of Skulls, the underground 
olive-oil refineries, and the Roman 


causeway. Houmt Souk, the capital, 
is full of tourist shops selling colorful 
rugs, straw hats, and jewelry. 

The French travel organization 
Club Méditerranée has a large village 
on the north shore not far from the 
hotels, a curious camp of hundreds of 
self-conscious round little Tahitian 
huts built of reeds, with umbrella 
roofs. The security is very strict, and 
it is impossible to visit the “tent vil- 
lage” during the season, which gives 
rise to the rumor —it might be a 
fact — that the clubbers are nudists. 
If they are, Tunisia is certainly the 
only Arabic-speaking country where 
they would be allowed to flourish. 
It is very Frenchified; Muslim girls 
wear bikinis that would get them 
thrown off a Florida beach, and in 
the evening tuck into dry martinis 
between cha-chas and Charlestons. 

One arrives at the little town of 
Midoun by a sandy track and is faced 
at the last turning by a thousand- 
year-old olive tree in front of a white 
mosque. Perfection of color: white, 
green, blue, yellow. For a moment 
one is chromatically disoriented; the 
colors are too perfect, too simple. 
Then there is a flash of recognition; 
this is a Kodachrome shot, very 
slightly overexposed. 

At Guellalla, another little town 
(no agglomeration on the island has 
more than 5000 inhabitants), the 
villagers make pottery. This is the 
pottery village of the bus tours. There 
are a few tourist gimcracks, but the 
economy of the village is not based 
on them. For millennia now the 
Guellallans have made amphorae, 
huge four-handled jugs, loaded them 
onto their own Djerban barques, 
and sold them all around the central 
Mediterranean. Ship, crew, and 
jugs go to a port, anchor, and stay 
there until all the jugs are sold; the 
ship serves as both shop and hotel. 

This brings us to the real, as dis- 
tinguished from the tourist, Djerba. 
The secret of the isLand’s comfortable 
charm is, as is usually the case, 
money. The so-called lotus-eaters 
are in fact hardheaded businessmen, 
the most conspicuous entrepreneurs 
of central North Africa. It is these 
light-brown, thin-lipped types who 
run all the Tunisian equivalents of 
the old-time general store, and many 
of them branch out into other lines 
of trade as well. Flint-eyed, quick- 
calculating, and studiously remote 
from the villages and towns in 
which they do business, these djer- 
biens spend two years to a lifetime off 


the island buying cheap and selling 
dear. No matter how rich they get, 
they tend to spend all their vacations 
on the island, marry hometown girls, 
and die in the neat little houses which 
were built and maintained by their 
industry and that of their fathers. 
The special, almost Quaker char- 
acter of the people of Djerba is quite 
important in Tunisia. Salah Ben 
Youssef, President Bourguiba’s only 
open Tunisian foe (who was assassi- 





nated in mysterious circumstances 
in Frankfurt during the aftermath of 
the Bizerte massacre in the summer 
of 1961), was a Djerban. So is the 
young man who runs one of the 
country’s largest businesses and its 
most influential and independent- 
minded newspaper. Djerbans are 
about one percent of the Tunisian 
population, and perhaps 90 percent 
of the population owe them money, 
if only for last month’s purchases of 
tuna, tomato sauce, and olive oil. 
Why are Djerbans so special? Is 
there any clue in their history? 
When the people on the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea en- 
tered history they were speaking 
Hamitic languages, which sounded 
very barbarous indeed to the Greeks, 
who therefore dubbed them Berbers. 
Greeks and Carthaginian-Phoenicians 
then colonized parts of North Africa, 
and were both succeeded by the 
Romans, while the aborigines stayed 
on, first resisting and finally assimi- 
lating with their conquerors. In 
Djerba, an important colony of Pal- 
estinians who believed in Yahweh 
arrived after the destruction by Titus 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, and are 
still there and still separate (although 
speaking Arabic as their native 
tongue) to thisday. Rome ran down, 
then Byzantium, then a Vandal em- 
pire; and then came the Arabs. The 
language of Arabia has been spoken 
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on Djerba now for 1300 years, bu 
never exclusively. 

So far, this succinct history ha 
been as true of the rest of Nortł 
Africa as of Djerba, even with regarc 
to the Jewish presence. At somi 
time after the first entry of the Arak 
conquerors, a new factor entered 
for Djerba alone. The Hamite-Ber. 
ber-Roman Arabs of this tiny island 
took it into their heads to become 
Kharijites, or Ibadites, or ‘‘out- 
siders”; and most of them remain sc 
to this day. Carl Brockelmann says 
in his History of the Islamic Peoples that 
“outsider” was a name “applied to 

. rebels against the established 
government and to different sects 
that had only the extremist point of 
view on the caliphate in common 
(that the caliph is the one elected by 
the community even if he be a black 
slave)? Other Muslims of North 
Africa are orthodox (Sunni) and fol- 
lowers of the strict Malikite school of 
religious jurisprudence. Only the 
Djerbans are outsiders, and they 
revel in their freedom, while confin- 
ing it to business, remaining as 
orthodox as possible with respect to 
dress, women, drink, and similar 
trifles. The world’s only other Kha- 
rijites are to be found in Oman. 

In the summertime Djerbans of 
both sexes wear wide-brimmed floppy 
straw hats as a protection against the 
sun. I had never before seen tradi- 
tional Arabs who wore brimmed hats 
(I now know that brims are com- 
monplace in Morocco), since most 
Muslims consider it impious to wear 
a headpiece which gets in the way 
of bumping the forehead on the 
ground during prayers, and when I 
first saw these sombreros they made 
a curious impression. Although the 
Djerbans do not have a reputation 
for being feckless, charming, and 
lovers of a good time, the sight of 
those great straw hats made me ex- 
pect them to break out steel drums 
and commence the calypso. | 

The Djerban, when he sends his 
money home from his aromatic and 
messy little shop, does not have 
grandiose realizations in mind. What 
contents him is a smallish hacienda 
in the most traditional style, of 
poured adobe or concrete, in fanciful 
shapes not to be bettered in Italian 
B movies about medieval Baghdad. 
The whole is painted a dazzling 
white, with the window openings 
bluest blue, and lies on the yellow 
sand among the date palms and olive 
trees without disturbing them. A 







































Ti AEA young 
novelist-historian 
describes the most un- 
usual social phenomenon 
in American history — 
Prohibition. Andrew Sin- 
clair charts the events 
leading up to Prohibition; 
the culture, society, and 
politics of the twenties; 
bootlegging and 
crime; the fanatics 

and hell-fire orators | 
— William Jennings 
Bryan, Carrie Nation, and 
others — who flocked to 
the cause of the “drys.” 
Photographs and cartoons 
illuminate this lively ac- 
count of the “noble ex- 
periment” that influenced 
the life of every American 
during this turbulent pe- 
riod. 
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primitive peace, compounded of so- 
berness and conservatism and much 
money working in the bank and 
the shop, makes his home isle, from 
which he is so often absent, the 
earthly paradise of the frugal Djer- 
ban. ‘The island is certainly un- 
spoiled, and is likely to remain so as 
long as the average native can buy 
and sell the average tourist. 

I did not reflect on my relative 
poverty the night I checked into 
what was then the biggest hotel. The 
rooms were not huge, but they were 
adequate, each one with shower and 
toilet. Dinner was five excellent 
courses, more than even the German 
holidaymakers around me could eat, 
and was served by well-trained wait- 
ers in proper uniform. ‘Tunisian 
wine is at least as good as the best 
California wine, and the coffee was 
espresso. After dinner the other tour- 
ists danced to records, played ping- 
pong, and wrote letters, while I went 
out for a late swim. The hotel is 
not a hundred yards, or fifty, or ten, 
or one, from the beach, but on it, a 
part of it. I stepped off the tiled 
walkway in front of my room into 
the pure white sand and ran across it 
fifty feet into the water. That is all 
there is, just the sea, the sand, the 
strip of the hotel (each room facing 
the beach), and the island hinter- 
land, olive trees under date palms, 
gentle surf, and moonlight. 

I have been back to Djerba since 
that first trip, once with my family 
on holiday. The children love it 
even more than Carthage (where 
they live, among Punic and Roman 
ruins), since they are free to run as 
they please, in bathing suit or noth- 
ing at all. No harm can come to 
them unless they take it into their 
minds to drown themselves, which 
is fairly hard to do in the gentle surf. 
Full pension is about seven dollars a 
day per person, two to a room, 
which makes it a good bit cheaper 
than living at home. The new 
Ulysses Hotel will be more posh, but 
similarly planned and located. 

Such are the banal and economi- 
cal delights of Djerba: sand, sea, a 
remoteness, just off Africa but not 
far from Europe, little vegetation, 
and no right-angled construction to 
confuse the eye, no noise and stink 
to pit the soul. Recognition and 
spoliation might be just around the 
corner. The yachtsmen of Europe 
could get the idea that the only cure 
for a week in Nice or St. Tropez is 
two weeks on Djerba. 
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BY JOHN M. CONLY 


Bartók: Suite from The Miraculous 
Mandarin 

Shostakovich: Suite from The Age of 
Gold 


Robert Irving conducting Philharmonia 
Orchestra; Capitol SP-8576 (stereo) and 
P-8576 

Once I saw the first half of The Mirac- 
ulous Mandarin as a ballet. It is 
hideous in the finest sense of the 
word, comparable perhaps to Poe’s 
“The Masque of the Red Death.” 
The music as a suite, however, is 
wonderfully compelling, especially 
when played by Robert Irving, 
whom I have considered, since his 
1950 Boutique Fantasque, the best 
ballet conductor now at work. The 
sound is overwhelming, and if you 
live in a small city apartment with 
thin walls, expect trouble. The 
Shostakovich suite is a relief after- 
ward. As I recall, it deals mostly 
with a soccer team and a covey of 
girls. Very lively, accordingly. 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 5 in E-flat, 
“Emperor” 

Leon Fleisher, piano; George Szell con- 
ducting Cleveland Orchestra; Epic BC- 
1139 (stereo) and LC-3791 

Leon Fleisher visited me in autumn, 
1960, and I asked him when he was 
going to try recording the Emperor 
concerto. He said, “Not till Pm 
ready.” He was fooling me. He was 
ready. So was George Szell. It 
seems to me that, with the possible 
exception of the Vienna Philharmon- 
ic, the Cleveland Orchestra is the 
best concerto orchestra in the world. 
Anyway, Fleisher and Szell have 
put out an Emperor that for rhythmic 
flow and poignant contrast never has 
been matched in my experience. Ar- 
tur Schnabel had more stark mili- 
tancy, but not such songful intervals. 
Here there is love with the bravery, 


in exquisite tracery, and the listener 
learns about a Beethoven he may not 
have known before. The sound 
matches the music-making. There 
have been two other recent Emperors, 
by Van Cliburn and Fritz Reiner for 
RCA Victor, and by Guiomar Novaes 
and Jonel Perlea for Vox. Both are 
meritorious, but the first is a little 
elephantine and the second a little 
ladylike when matched with the su- 
perb thing that Fleisher and Szell 
have made. 


Beethoven: Fidelio 

Hans Knappertsbusch conducting Sena 
Jurinac, Jan Peerce, Maria Stader, Mur- 
ray Dickie, other singers; Bavarian State 
Opera Orchestra and Chorus; West- 
minster WST-318 (stereo) and XWN- 
3318 

Fidelio was a failure twice, but Bee- 
thoven called it the dearest of his 
children. Kirsten Flagstad named it 
her best-beloved of all operas. Tos- 
canini made it the most exciting of 
all his opera programs for NBC ra- 
dio. Now Hans Knappertsbusch, at 
eighty-four, really has proved that 
it is one of the most beautiful things 
ever written for the lyric stage. The 
Toscanini-NBC version was trun- 
cated, but pardonably, since it was, 
as recorded, a radio transcript. This 
Westminster is a real recording. It is 
edited a little, but not harmfully; 
and Dr. Kurt List, supervising the 
production, has maintained the musi- 
cal drama most thrillingly and, I 
may add, subtly, in the sense of sepa- 
ration of voices, human and orches- 
tral. Jurinac and Peerce are both 
heroic and on pitch. The orchestra 
surpasses itself, and the engineers 
were patently competent. 


Liszt: Concerto No. Lin E-flat; Concerto 
No. 2in A 

Sviatoslav Richter, piano; Kiril Kon- 
drashin conducting London Symphony 
Orchestra; Philips 900000 (stereo) and 
500000 

The Liszt First Concerto, played by 
Edith Farnadi and Hermann Scher- 
chen, was one of the early wonders 
of LP high fidelity. Dr. Scherchen 
took his task without undue serious- 
ness, but the engineers (Westminster) 
were selling hi-fi, meaning triangles 
almost thrust into the throats of the 
microphones, and audio fiends were 
gleeful. The two new Liszt concerto 
versions are quite different. Rich- 
ter’s giant, delicate hands bring out 
beautifully what the brilliant experi- 
mental abbé-pianist had in his head, 
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and Kondrashin is one of the mo 
perceptive Romantic conductors | 
the world. Both works are dancing 
lovely, even when thunderous, bi 
the scherzo of the First is like a vis 
to fairyland. Philips is now allie 
with Mercury; Wilma Cozart, Rol 
ert Fine, and Harold Lawrence sı 
pervised the production, which wi 
made on film. The sound is superl 


Rossini: Overtures 


Piero Gamba conducting London Syn 
phony; London CS-6204 (stereo) an 
CM-9273 

It has been a grief to some of u 
that Toscanini died just as the won 
ders of stereophony were being real 
ized. Here is some compensatior 
The stereo sound is aboundingly vi 
tal, and the playing is so much lik 
Toscanini’s that one must hono 
Gamba for the able emulation. H 
is hardly into his twenties, and th 
London publicists still call him Pier 
ino. He was a boy wonder, and use 
to take his toy electric train on tou 
with him. Now he is a real man, ant 
anyone who doubts it need but liste1 
to his William Tell or Semiramide over 
tures. They have the Toscanini pac 
and blaze; Gamba has been doin; 
his homework. He will graduate t 
Beethoven and Verdi. Meanwhile 
he soars with Rossini. The othe 
overtures are Barber of Seville, Thiev 
ing Magpie, and Silken Ladder. 


Ten Great Singers 

Enrico Caruso; John McCormack; Ezi 
Pinza; Amelita Galli-Curcit; Rosa Pon 
selle; Lili Pons; Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Lawrence Tibbett; Kirsten Flagstad; 
Beniamino Gigli; various conductors an 
accompanists; RCA Victor LM-6705, 
five monophonic LPs i 
I believe there are fifty-six songs anc 
arias in this set, so I shall not attemp 
to list them, but they are mostly the 
cream of the crop, and they have 
been superbly processed for long 
play. Of course, some sound old; 
the earliest were sung into acoustic 
horns in 1903, when the fi was not 
very hi. But the artistry was mar- 
velous, if not exactly what we wani 
today in opera houses, where singing 
has become acting rather than ath. 
letic exhibition. Yet there is fascina- 
tion in what Caruso could do with 
“Celeste Aïda” and with what Galli- 
Curci could do with “Sempre Libera,” 
even if dramatic continuity was com- 
pletely ignored. These recordings 
were made by the stars at their best. 
The result is celestial. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


IN A young volunteer, fresh off the boat and see- 
ing Paris for the first time, the leaders of the 
American Field Service, as we met them on the 
grounds of the château on Rue Raynouard, were 
an impressive group. We had come to France to 
serve as ambulance or camion drivers with the 
French Army, and most of us were under twenty. 
Colonel A. Piatt Andrew, a tall, dark six-footer 
from Gloucester, Massachusetts, was our chief, 
and we came under his spell the first afternoon, 
when we gathered in a big semicircle on the 
grassy terrace to hear him give us the word. It 
was the spring of 1917, and Paris was in full bloom. 
But the French armies were being hard-pressed 
on the Chemin des Dames and at Verdun, and we 
were eager to get going. Colonel Andrew — we 
noticed that he wore the ribbons of the Croix de 
guerre and the Légion d'honneur — stirred us when 
he told us what it would mean to serve with the 
poilus. Then his deputy, Steve Galatti, dark, 
rugged, with an encompassing smile, took over, 
and we were assigned to our ambulances, Fiats or 
Model T’s, or to the camion units, the ammunition 
trucks, which were under the direction of John R. 
Fisher, a Vermonter and the husband of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, the novelist. These three, Piatt 
Andrew, Steve Galatti, and John Fisher, were our 
leaders, and each in his own way personified the 
voluntary spirit and the sympathy for France 
which were the very breath of Rue Raynouard. 
The funds for our ambulances had been pri- 
vately subscribed, and until the American Army 
enlisted us in the fall of 1917, the volunteer drivers 
had paid their own way. After the armistice, the 
endowment we had left was used to provide schol- 
arships for study abroad. In the years that fol- 
lowed, the organization went into a deep sleep, 
from which it was aroused for an occasional re- 
union at the prompting of Steve Galatti. But in 
1939 it came to life in earnest. New sections, most 
of them as young as we had been, were sent out to 
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the British 8th Army in Africa, and by 1945 our 
ambulance drivers on all fronts had carried more 
than a million casualties. Again, what had sus- 
tained us was this volunteer spirit and the desire 
to help another country that was in trouble. And 
again there came the question: Should this driving 
force simply be dispersed at the war’s end, or was 
there a way of harnessing it in peace? Galatti 
thought there was. 

This time, instead of sending American scholars 
to Europe, the plan was to work the other way; the 
question was whether to concentrate on graduate 
students or whether to get younger ones and im- 
port those of high school age. There were those in 
the State Department who had their reservations 
about working at so youthful a level, but the Field 
Service felt that the years between sixteen and 
eighteen were the impressionable ones and that if 
carefully screened youngsters could live in an 
American home for a full school year, from Labor 
Day to graduation in June, the effect would be 
lasting. In 1950 the AFS committed itself to the 
importation of a hundred students from Germany, 
boys and girls whose average age was seventeen. 
For each student, a sum of $650 had been raised, 
usually by the community in which he was to re- 
side, and for each there was a place reserved, 
usually in the senior class of high school. That 
was twelve years ago. This September, 2500 
seventeen-year-olds from 55 foreign countries will 
be coming to us for a year’s study in our prepara- 
tory and high schools. Some of them will be on 
full scholarship. The total AFS expenditures 
in 1961 amounted to around $2,230,000, of which 
approximately $1,450,000 came from American 
communities, $660,000 from the foreign parents, 
and the balance from private subscription. 

In any exchange as personal as this, there must 
be adjustments: an unexpected illness in the Amer- 
ican family acting as host may mean that the stu- 
dent must be shifted in midterm, or the foreigner 
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When you read“Ship of Fools” 


you'll know why Katherine Anne Porter's 


long-awaited novel became 





AMERICA’S #1 BEST SELLER 


more quickly than any other book in years 


Here are some compelling — and extraordinary — reasons: 


THE AUTHOR 


Katherine Anne 


nary writer. She 
has long been rec- 
ognized the world 
Over as one of 
America’s most 
important modern 
authors, ranking with such Nobel laure- 
ates as Ernest Hemingway and William 
Faulkner. What is unique is the fact 
that her great critical reputation has 
grown from such a small body of writ- 
ing. Her stories and short novels have 
included such masterpieces as Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider; Flowering Judas and 
The Leaning Tower. The beauty and 
polished perfection of these few books 
have become the model for a whole 
generation of American writers. 





THE BOOK 


For twenty years 
the literary world 
has been waiting 
with mounting 
suspense for 
Katherine Anne 
Porter's first full- 
length novel, Sure 
OF Foors. Now her book is holding 
hundreds of thousands of readers spell- 
bound. Sex, violence, loneliness, hate 
are all woven into the story of a unique 
transatlantic voyage. She tells of people 
so real the reader feels himself rubbing 
shoulders with them on deck, stumbling 





Porter is no ordi- 


over them making love in the shadows 
—and wondering what he would do or 
say if he were invited to join the cap- 
tain’s table or buy a ticket for the 
preposterous party that turns the last 
night of the voyage into a rout. As W.G. 
Rogers writes of Sure or Foo.s, “The 
sizzling white-hot pitch at which this story 
is written never drops; there is never a sec- 
ond’s let-up in the gripping intensity.” 


Best Seller List 





THE RECORD 
The publication of Sure or Foots is 
being acclaimed on the front pages of 
every one of America’s leading book 
reviews. ®© Mark Schorer in the N. Y. 
Times Book Review compares this novel 
to the best novels of the past hundred 
years. @ Within two weeks after its first 
appearance on the N. Y. Times best- 
seller list, Sır oF Foous was the 
nation’s #1 best seller, a record unri- 
valled by any other novel in nearly a 
decade. © The-Book-of-the-Month 
Club has chosen Sure oF Foots for its 
members. @ Shortly after publication 
Hollywood announced that after tense 
bidding, the film rights have been pur- 
chased by producer Stanley Kramer for 
a major motion picture production. © 
In England, France, Italy, Germany 
and Sweden translations of SHIP oF 
Foo.s are being readied for the press. 
@ [sit any wonder that in America Sure 
oF Foo ts has shot to the top of the best- 
seller list? 





THE 
ACCLAIM 


Every corner 
of the United 
States is ring- 
ing with praise 
for Sup oF Foors. These comments, 
chosen from hundreds, are typical: 
“Not a dull page; not a word you want 
to skip. The reading of it is sheer 
delight.” — Philadelphia Bulletin. “A 
vivid, beautifully written story bathed 
in intelligence and humor.” —N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. “A major novel, seeth- 
ing with all too recognizable life.” — 
Newsweek. “It throbs with life on every 
page ... A: dazzling performance.” — 
San Francisco Chronicle. “A literary event 
of the highest magnitude.” —Washington 
Post. “An absorbing novel .. . bursting 
with a wealth of beautifully realized 
and diverse characters, brilliantly ana- 
lyzed.” — Dallas Morning News. “I say 
and I think I shall go on saying, My 
God, here is a book.” —Dorothy Parker in 
Esquire. “Awaited for an entire literary 
generation . . . now suddenly, superbly 
here.” —N. Y. Times Book Review. 





AND YOU 


If you are already reading SHIP OF 
Foo.s you know why it has won such 
overwhelming praise and why it has 
overnight become the most widely read, 
eagerly discussed novel in the land. If 
you are not reading it, now is the time 
to begin. Sure oF Foo ts is a long novel, 
a rich novel, a big novel in every sense. 
It offers a unique and rewarding read- 
ing experience. It is a novel you will 
want to own, for it is destined to take 
its place as one of the great books of 
our time. At all bookstores. $6.50 
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may not get on as congenially as was hoped with 
his foster sisters and brothers; for whatever cause, 
15 percent of the students are shifted from one 
household to another during their stay. Nor can 
there be any uniformity in the acceptance of the 
visitor’s aptitude. In a majority of states, if the 
foreign students live up to the required standards, 
and they usually do, they will be graduated with a 
diploma. Actually, 95 percent receive diplomas, 
and the others are granted certificates, attesting 
to their year’s study. But over and above their 
subjects, they are learning the character of an 
American community and the pros and cons of 
our spontaneous democracy; they acquire a swift 
knowledge of English; and by dint of some ex- 
traordinary logistics they are rounded up for 
bus trips which permit them to see Washington 
and Williamsburg, Boston, or the Yosemite, in 
addition to the region in which they are living. 

We know by now the enthusiasm and affection 
which most of them take home with them, an en- 
thusiasm truthfully and vigorously recorded by 
KATHARINE T. KinkEAD in her book WALK 
TOGETHER, TALK TOGETHER (Norton, $3.75). We 
know that this is a two-way street and that in reci- 
procity some eight thousand Americans of like age 
have been assisted by the AFS to study abroad, some 
for the summer and some for the year round. In 
Mrs. Kinkead’s book we hear the students and 
the parents of the students speaking their minds, 
and what they say about this international hybrid- 
izing makes one more hopeful of the future. 


SEEING OUR COUNTRY CLOSE 


As his books reveal, JOHN STEINBECK is a writer 
who is happiest when he gets down to earth. He 
is a rugged, broad-shouldered, six-foot Californian, 
born in Salinas, and destined to write his first 
stories about the Valley. He has the gift of iden- 
tifying himself passionately with other Ameri- 
cans, with migratory fruit pickers, as in his novel 
In Dubious Battle, and with the Okies, as in The 
Grapes of Wrath. He relishes doing things with his 
own two hands; in a swift self-portrait he writes, “I 
have always lived violently, drunk hugely, eaten 
too much or not at all, slept around the clock or 
missed two nights of sleeping, worked too hard and 
too long in glory, or slobbed for a time in utter 
laziness. I’ve lifted, pulled, chopped, climbed, 
made love with joy and taken my hangovers as a 
consequence, not as a punishment.” Gradually 
his career drew him into the success and confine- 
ment of Manhattan and Long Island, and it came 
to him with a shock one day at the age of fifty- 
eight to realize that not for twenty years had he 
seen at close hand the country he had been writing 
about. 
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His new book, TRAVELS WITH CHARLEY (Viking, 
$4.95), is a one-man, one-dog account of the ex- 
pedition in which he recaptures his familiarity 
with America. He set out with some misgiving, 
not sure his health would stand up to the 10,000- 
mile journey he envisioned; as he traveled, the 
years sloughed off him, and the eager, sensuous 
pages in which he writes about what he found and 
whom he encountered frame a picture of our hu- 
man nature in the twentieth century which will not 
soon be surpassed. 

For the trip Mr. Steinbeck wanted a three- 
quarter-ton truck, and on it a little house built 
like the cabin of a small boat. He tells in delightful 
detail of the cabin and of the viands and equip- 
ment with which it was stocked. “I had to go alone 
and I had to be self-contained, a kind of casual 
turtle carrying his house on his back.” For com- 
panionship he took with him Charley, a middle- 
aged French poodle, and Charley, as we come to 
know him, is one of the most civilized and attrac- 
tive dogs in literature. They set off together in 
Rocinante, as the truck is called, in the early au- 
tumn, and they drove north through Connecticut 
and on to Deerfield, where the writer stopped to 
say good-bye to his teen-age son, one of “two hun- 
dred teen-age prisoners of education just settling 
down to serve their winter sentence.” The boys of 
Eaglebrook came down to visit the truck, and 
“they looked courteous curses at me because I 
could go and they could not.” This was the eifect 
that he and the little cabin were to have on hun- 
dreds of casual visitors. ‘“‘Lord, I wish I could go 
with you!’ was what they said or thought. And on 
he goes through the blazing foliage into Maine, 
pausing at Deer Isle, commenting on why he pre- 
fers climate to weather and wondering how a 
State-of-Mainer could ever find contentment in 
the sameness of Florida. Then, at our most north- 
erly border he turns west, and camping now on a 
knoll, now beside a trout brook, now in his man- 
made loneliness in the drumming rain, he and 
Charley find their way back to the understanding 
of this monster land. 

This is a book to be read slowly tor its savor, 
and one which, like Thoreau, will be quoted and 
measured by our own experience. It holds such 
happy passages as his love for Montana, his re- 
discovery of San Francisco, and his surprising new 
impressions of the Middle West; it holds such hor- 
ror as he witnessed in the rancid race demonstra- 
tions in New Orleans. And as all good journeys 
must, this one suddenly went flat as he was return- 
ing through Virginia. Thereafter, his one desire 
was to get home, and when a policeman forbade 
him to drive through the Holland Tunnel with 
so much butane in the cabin, all the novelist could 
say was, “But I want to get home. How am I 


Whats nice to have, hard to save 
and essential to your future? 


( besides money ) 


Ask a responsible American what 
he’d include on a list of necessities 
for his family’s future, and he’d 
probably rate money pretty high. 


Yet there’s something else that’s 
just as essential. Just as nice to 
have and hard to save too, and 
that’s freedom. 


When you buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
you invest in both. Your dollars 
grow steadily larger, and at the 
same time, are used by the Govern- 
ment to help freedom thrive in 
this country, and take root wher- 
ever possible in the world. 


Without freedom, money would be 
worth precious little. Many of the 
things we’ve planned for our fu- 
ture —education, travel, retirement 
—wouldn’t be worth saving for. 


Start saving U.S. Savings Bonds 
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only become 3314°% richer—but 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


going to get home?” Incidentally, in his passage 
of over 10,000 miles through thirty-eight states, 
he was not recognized even once. 


THE PREACHER AND THE NATURALIST 


ConraD RICHTER is a talented novelist with an 
extraordinary knowledge of many parts of this 
country, and despite the pretentious claim of his 
publisher — no one should be tagged as “‘perhaps 
the most truly American [writer] of all’? — the best 
of his books, The Sea of Grass, the trilogy which 
began with The Trees, and The Light in the Forest 
will hold an abiding interest. 

Richter’s father was an itinerant preacher, and 
as a boy young Conrad followed his elder from 
parish to parish, absorbing in those formative 
years impressions which have made his fiction so 
terse and full of color. A SIMPLE HONORABLE 
MAN (Knopf, $4.50) is the story of the dedication 
of Harry Donner, who in mid-life surrendered his 
security as a storekeeper to become a Lutheran 
preacher at the mercy of congregations not too 
charitably disposed. Of Harry Donner’s dedica- 
tion there can be no question; of his equipment 
for the undertaking there is plenty. An unquench- 
able optimist, stubborn, without a trace of humor, 
and as unsparing of his family as of himself, he can 
never understand why he antagonizes people and 
why the good he would like to do is so often ob- 
structed. In following in the footsteps of the Mas- 
ter, he is at pains to help the lowliest, and the 
time he devotes to the anthracite miners at Lost 
Run leaves him too little for the other churches in 
his care. He moves from flock to flock succoring 
those for whom the reader has only a shadowy 
sympathy. The most powerful scene in the book 
is that in which Harry receives the blessing of his 
father-in-law as the old man lies dying. Had more 
of such feeling been evident in Harry’s relations 
with his rebellious young son John, this would have 
been a stronger story. 


In Lincoln, Massachusetts, Henry B. KANE 
has written and illustrated a trio of books which 
can be happily shared by parents and adolescents. 
The Tale of a Pond came first, then The Tale of a 
Meadow, and now, in THE TALE OF A woop (Knopf, 
$3.00), he depicts the open-season saga of the 
Lincoln country he loves and observes so minutely. 
His episodes have great charm, and are pointed up 
with exquisite photography and line drawings. I 
like best the raccoons in the carriage house, the 
cliff swallows being fed, the mother rabbit chasing 
the bluejay, and the boys’ liberation of the skunk; 
but there are many others to be read aloud. A 
succinct and sunny book telling you much you did 
not know, 


Reader’s Choice 





BY WILLIAM BARRETT 


When Sherlock Holmes warned Dr. Watson 
that the giant rat of Sumatra was “a story for 
which the world is not yet prepared,” the good doc- 
tor followed his friend’s advice and let that strange 
case lapse forever into the limbo of things unknown. 
In THE AMERICAN ESTABLISHMENT (Harcourt, Brace 
& World, $4.95), RricHArRD ROvVERE faces the same 
obstacle of sheer incredibility but elects a different 
strategy. Instead of Dr. Watson’s total silence, he 
veils his disclosures in irony, strewing his text with 
fanciful footnotes and spurious references, as if to 
suggest that the whole thing may be merely a spoof. 
Mr. Rovere knows that he would not be believed 
if he were to speak seriously. The world is no more 
prepared for the full story of the Establishment 
than Dr. Watson’s readers were for the tale of the 
giant rat. 

The Establishment is so omnipresent yet secret 
in its operations that ideas about it vary. The fol- 
lowing definite facts may be culled from Mr. 
Rovere: 1) the Establishment is a more or less 
closed and self-sustaining institution that holds a 
preponderance of power in our more or less open 
society; 2) it is recruited from people in finance, 
business, and the professions, largely though not 
exclusively from the Northeast; 3) presidents and 
senior professors of the great Eastern universities 
are frequently its spokesmen and local committee- 
men; 4) its official newspaper is the New York 
Times (Mr. Rovere tells us that all he knows about 
the Establishment is what he reads between its 
lines); 5) it enjoys unrivaled power in the large 
philanthropic foundations, whose officially spon- 
sored studies have shaped the political platforms 
of both parties and from whose ranks our present 
Secretary of State was selected. 

The Establishment, of course, denies that it ex- 
ists. It is to its advantage to have the rest of us not 
believe in its power. However, unreconstructed 
Southerners and grass-roots senators have never 
been fooled by this denial. They have been fight- 
ing the Establishment for years in Congress, yet 
the consensus is that even here the victory is 
slowly going to the Establishment, especially on 
such key issues as foreign aid and tariff revisions. 
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over the contemporary scene and 
includes perceptive studies of Jus- 
tice Holmes, Wendell Willkie, Har- 
old Ickes, Ezra Pound, George Or- 
well. One particularly acute and 
sober study of the power problem, 
“The Interlocking Overlappers,”’ ob- 
viously first put the author on the 
track of the Establishment. Astute, 
scholarly, and witty throughout, Mr. 
Rovere is one of the most refreshing 
political commentators we now have. 

Nevertheless, though they com- 
prise only a tenth of this book, the 
sensational disclosures about the Es- 
tablishment are bound to overshadow 
the rest. Not since Whittaker Cham- 
bers broke with the Communist con- 
spiracy have we had a case charged 
with comparable drama. Mr. Ro- 
vere has infiltrated the higher eche- 
lons of the Establishment — and 
talked. Chambers, after his defec- 
tion, had to sleep with a gun near 
his bed. But those were other times 
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and another organization. Rather 
than liquidate its opponents, the Es- 
tablishment prefers to absorb them. 
Publicly, of course, it will laugh at 
these disclosures, but secretly the 
wheels may have already been set in 
motion for dealing with ‘“‘the case 
Rovere.” Mr. Rovere may have to 
go underground for a time, but he 
is likely to reappear as a director of a 
foundation or an editor of the Times. 
Or, possibly, he may follow the 
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An alarming but brilliantly 
documented account of the fatal 
hazards that synthetics present to 
our brave new artificial world 


SYNTHETIC 
ENVIRONMENT 
by LEWIS HERBER 


“calls into question the unthinking 
and ever accelerating exploitation of our 
resources of land, water, and air by sci- 
` entists and technologists, and people in 
general, who are so busy with problems 
of immediate economical production of 
- food, fibre and materials for manufactur- 
ing that they have given no thought to 
the end effects of their work. The activ- 
ities of professional experts in almost 
every field often involve reckless inter- 
ference with the processes of nature. 
Maximum economic gains from plants 
and animals, the stream, and the air we 
breathe are no longer compatible with 
human life and health. Herber has per- 

formed a great public service.” 
—F. J. SCHLINK, technical director 
of Consumer's Research 
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GUNS OF AUGUST 
THAT HAUNT JFK 


“At the end of Prime Minister Mac- 
millan’s recent visit here, President 
Kennedy gave him a copy of Barbara 
W. Tuchman’s The Guns of August, 
a brilliant new account of the out- 
break and the first month of World 
War I... a reminder to Presidents, 
Prime Ministers and generals of war’s 
treacheries and pitfalls....The Guns 
of August would be an appropriate 
gift also the next time Mr. Kennedy 
meets Premier Khrushchev.” 

—Carroll Kilpatrick, Washington Post 
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our own United States), Argentina 
has absorbed very little of the Indian 
in its bloodstream, and its popula- 
tion includes only a negligible num- 
ber of Negroes. Its people feel them- 
selves to be distinctly European in 
origin; and its intellectuals experi- 
ence direct cultural ties with Europe 
as a whole — in the modern period, 
more directly with France and Ger- 
many than with the motherland of 
Spain. The best literary reviews in 
Argentina have always had a more 
distinctly Parisian and Continental 
tone than ours. Sr. Borges, a distin- 
guished translator of Gide and Kafka, 
is a man who has read all the books. 
At present he is the director of the 
National Library of Argentina. 

This obsession with European cul- 
ture, however, takes place in a coun- 
try located in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, where the cycle of nature 
and its seasons runs a reverse course. 
(Even the water in the washbasin 
rotates counterclockwise down the 
drain.) Steeped as he is in the culture 
of Europe, Sr. Borges yet seems to see 
the whole world from the reverse 
side of that of the usual European 
writer. The accidental is the law, 
and the waking state a dream. 

Sr. Borges’s ficciones are a unique 
and personal form, a blend of philo- 
sophical essay and cabalistic tale. 
They are all quite brief, sometimes 
with the power of a single dagger 
thrust. He writes a story as if he were 
merely conveying an abstract of a 
three-hundred-page novel already in 
existence. Time does not exist except 
as the memory of what has already 
happened. All the learning of man 
is like the scattered fragments of the 
destroyed library at Alexandria, or 
the incomprehensible symbols in the 
tomes of the cabalists. The solid 
fabric of life recedes into mystery 
like the pampas into the cloudy 
southland of Tierra del Fuego. 

To the rapid reader, Sr. Borges’s 
vision may seem rather monotonous, 
gray, impalpable. These brief fic- 
ciones have to be read one at a time, 
and slowly; then they throb with 
uncanny and haunting power. A 
strange and formidable writer, Sr. 
Borges is also a magisterial stylist 
— even in translation. 


ONCE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


Louts AUCHINCLOss is one of the 
most accomplished, solid, and ma- 
ture of our novelists, yet he has been 
curiously neglected. Some of this 
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neglect is understandable. He has 
no brilliance of surface; his prose 
never soars, and indeed scarcely ever 
flutters its wings off the ground. 
As a social novelist working the vein 
of Edith Wharton, he writes old- 
fashioned novels about an old-fash- 
ioned segment of society, and their 
pace is often plodding. But for the 
real substance of the novel — the 
ability to perceive and present adult 
people caught in a complex social 
web — Mr. Auchincloss gives us 
more value page for page, and book 
for book, than many of the highly 
touted novelists of his generation. 

PORTRAIT IN BROWNSTONE (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $4.95) is one of his best 
studies of the older and more affluent 
society of New York. The story has 
to do with the intricate life of the 
Denisons, more clan than family, 
who dominated East Fifty-third Street 
at the turn of the century. Derrick 
Hartley, a young Harvard man on 
the make, gets involved with the clan 
when he bulls his way into the 
brokerage house of Uncle Linn. He 
is pulled between the two cousins, 
beautiful but wayward Geraldine 
and plain but dependable Ida. 
Though he loves Geraldine, she re- 
jects him because his social position 
is not high enough. 

Like a hero more out of Balzac 
than Edith Wharton, Derrick de- 
clares war on the society that has re- 
jected him. He marries Ida, rises to 
the top of the family brokerage firm, 
and becomes the most powerful fig- 
ure within the clan: From this posi- 
tion of strength he is able years later 
to maneuver Geraldine into becom- 
ing his mistress. 

A hero who is the husband of one 
cousin and lover of another provides 
Mr. Auchincloss with some nice 
complications, which he works for 
all they are worth. The plot is guided 
very deftly from the present back 
into the past, and then forward 
again into the future. Curiously 
enough, the mousy Ida turns out in 
the end to be the real center of power 
as she steers her family through its 
times of trouble. 

Derrick, Ida, and Geraldine are 
complex, interesting, if not particu- 
larly likable people. Derrick may be 
cool and ruthless, but what a wel- 
come relief to have a hero of a novel 
who is not a feckless blob but a man 
of determination who knows ex- 
actly what he wants and goes out to 
getit. When we come to the Hartley 
children of the present generation, 


however, the spark seems to have 
died out, and Mr. Auchincloss can- 
not make them nearly so interesting. 
He is at his best when chronicling a 
vanished way of life, when the rich 
not only had more money, but, as 
Scott Fitzgerald put it, were indeed 
very different people from the rest 
of us. 


EXOTIC BUT NOT REMOTE 


Isaac Basnevis SINGER is surely 
one of the most remarkable and en- 
chanting writers in America today. 
Though he writes in Yiddish, Mr. 
Singer insists that he is an American 
who merely happens to write in a 
foreign tongue. His point seems to 
me well taken; American life is di- 
verse enough to welcome so extraor- 
dinary a talent, especially when the 
translation of THE SLAVE (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $4.95) by the au- 
thor and Cecil Hemley comes over 
into English with such naturalness 
and clarity. 

The setting of the story is seven- 
teenth-century Poland, a country 
more exotic and bizarre than the 
early paintings of Chagall. Jacob, 
a saintly young Jew, driven from his 
native town by a Cossack raid, has 
become a slave of a Polish peasant. 
He loves, and is loved by, the peas- 
ant’s daughter, Wanda. Polish and 
Jewish law forbid their marriage on 
pain of death, and the couple become 
wanderers, outcasts from both worlds. 
Yet, through the sufferings of their 
love they learn great wisdom and 
faith. 

Mr. Singer’s art has the simplicity 
of artlessness itself. Without any lit- 
erary tricks, and using the simplest 
of language, he brings the whole life 
of that remote world, with its primi- 
tive and = superstitious peasantry, 
haunted and vision-filled Jews, as 
vividly before us as this morning’s 
dawn. 


NOVELISTS TAKING INVENTORY 


A novelist writing essays is not 
necessarily seeking diversion from 
his more arduous calling. More often 
than not, he may be moving trunks 
around in the attic to sort out the 
personal convictions without which 
his fiction would lack direction and 
point. Two vigorous efforts at such 
stocktaking, THE AGE OF HAPPY PROB- 
LEMS by HERBERT Gorp (Dial, $4.95) 
and ROCKING THE BOAT by GORE 
Vina (Little, Brown, $5.00), pro- 


vide neatly contrasting pictures of 
the young writer attempting to de- 
fine his own personal profile against 
the vast welter of contemporary life. 

Mr. Gold’s rather odd title was 
supplied to him gratis by a television 
producer whom he had approached 
with some ideas for scripts. “No, 
Mr. Gold,” the producer thundered, 
“I don’t think you understand what 
we want. We want happy stories 
about happy people with happy 
problems.” Our “age of happy prob- 
lems” finds its ritual expression in 
the half-hour domestic drama on 
television with its banal repetitions 
of banal people involved in the triv- 
ial worries of the affluent society. 

Mr. Gold is not very happy at the 
prospect. His book is a portrait of 
the artist as a discontented young 
man passing through Cleveland, 
Greenwich Village, Paris, Haiti, Mi- 
ami Beach, and finding wormwood 
and gall all along the way. Though 
he has no confidence in the material 
life of our time, Mr. Gold is sustained 
by a brave faith in the abiding value 
of literature and its dedication to 
truth. 

The book has brilliance, wit, and 
in the pieces on Haiti and Miami 
particularly, the power to evoke 
mood and scene. But with all his 
gifts, Mr. Gold leaves me oddly un- 
comfortable, not at his discontent, 
for that is inevitable in the face of 
the world we confront, but at his de- 
tachment. He is never quite in, but 
always above his material, as if at- 
tachment anywhere might fetter his 
freedom. In this void his gifts be- 
come strained in order to keep up a 
bright chatter. Wit becomes wise- 
crack, fired with the rapidity of a 
Gatling gun. The author, at war 
with himself, seems intent on con- 
vincing us, contrary to the old adage, 
that everything that glitters is really 
Gold. 

By contrast, Mr. Vidal wears his 
dissent with urbanity. Nowadays it 
is an unusual pleasure to read a 
young author who is not straining 
after an identity but writes as if he 
had already achieved one. This un- 
usual feat has been managed by dint 
of some sensible thinking about life, 
love, letters, and the general state of 
the republic. Mr. Vidal has con- 
cluded that Americans, and Ameri- 
can writers particularly, are pre- 
occupied with questions of love and 
sex to the neglect of politics and 
society. ‘The ancients were wise 
enough to place other gods in their 
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The Tragical 
History of. 

the Life and 
Death of 
Doctor Faustus 


By Christopher Marlowe 
John D. Jump, Editor 


A complete scholarly edition 
prepared from the early quar- 
tos with modern spelling. In- 
cludes a biography, critical 
interpretation, textual prob- 
lems, alternate scene versions 
and stage history. 

The Revels Plays $4.00 | 


The First Part 
of King Henry VI 


By William Shakespeare 
Andrew S. Cairncross, Editor 


Dismissing conventional theo- 
ries of multiple authorship in 
his introduction to this care- 
fully edited text of I Henry 
VI Mr. Cairncross presents a 
thoroughly convincing case 
for Shakespearean author- 
ship. 

The Arden Shakespeare $3.85 


The Muse’s Method 


An Introduction to 
Paradise Lost 
By Joseph H. Summers 


A sensitive reading that com- 
municates the poem’s artistic 
complexity and sacred vision, 
along with major aspects of 
Milton’s poetic and religious 
method, $4.50 


Swift: the Man, 
His Works, 
and the Age 


Volume I: Mr. Swift and 
His Contemporaries 
By Irvin Ehrenpreis 


The first full biography based 


on primary sources since 1882. 


Swift is analyzed in Freudian 
terms and his work freshly 
interpreted. $6.00 


The Making of 
Victorian England 


By G. Kitson Clark 


Drawing on great masses of 
new research (his own and 
others’) the author describes 
the status and influence of no- 
bility and gentry, population 
growth and other forces that 
created “Victorian England.” 

$5.50 
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strangely beautiful book full of the 
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owls, burying beetles, bedbugs, 
tomcats and wolves. Its Gothic fla- 
vor and rare artistry will appeal to 
all who enjoy the unusual and the } 
strange, $4.75 { 
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pantheon besides Eros. As Mr. 
Vidal sees it, sex is a very personal 
matter and should be left such; the 
issues of public morality and politi- 
cal responsibility are more grave, as 
well as more interesting. In the age 
of the gossip columnist and the con- 
fessional, too many of our writers 
succumb to the tasteless business of 
washing private linen in public. 

If our society as a whole both 
bores and appalls him, as he candidly 
acknowledges, he himself seems to be 
having a wonderful time attempting 
to subvert it. One of his special he- 
roes is Bernard Shaw; and Mr. Vidal 
writes with much of the Shavian 
exuberance and gaiety. Altogether, 
this is one of the most intelligent and 
pleasant collections of essays that I 
have read for some time. 


MALADE, MALADE 


FRANCOISE SAGAN seems to aspire 
after the contradictory roles of Bri- 
gitte Bardot in life and Colette in 
literature, and at moments she might 
even be succeeding. Her remarkable 
gift as a writer is that, walking a thin 
line between trash and serious litera- 
ture, she can accomplish both at the 
same time. This is not so far from 
Colette as it might seem, and while 
Mile. Sagan has nowhere near the 
peasant sturdiness and substance of 
her great predecessor, she is still 
young and developing. 

In THE WONDERFUL CLOUDS (Dut- 
ton, $3.00) Mlle. Sagan pursues her 
usual theme of troubled love, but 
this time the two lovers are more 
than usually sick, sick. Alan, the 
young American husband, tortures 
himself and his French wife, Josée, 
by his jealous imagination of her past 
loves; and she in rebellion goes out 
of her way to take on depressing lov- 
ers just to give his imagination sub- 
stance. The setting is international; 
the story moves from Key Largo to 
New York to Paris, where at the end 
the two self-flagellating lovers still 
cling together like a drowning couple 
dragging each other under. 

Alan, rich, boyishly handsome, 
with a Freudian complex about his 
mother, is a composite of nearly all 
the anti-American clichés that now 
circulate in Paris. But just as you 
are about to fling the book away as 
pure tripe, you realize that Mlle. 
Sagan has also caught something 
subtle and true about the impossible 
and self-destructive romanticism of 
the young American male in love. 
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And when you are just about fed up 
with Josée as a mindless trollop, Mlle. 
Sagan suddenly puts before you in a 
few strokes the picture of the ag- 
gressively discontented female more 
truly than Simone de Beauvoir did in 
all the pages of her militant Second 
Sex. 

But whether it be trash or litera- 
ture, this short novel is perfect re- 
freshment for a hot summer after- 
noon. Mlle. Sagan writes with her 
usual grace and economy. Who else 
could dispatch the scene of her 
heroine’s seduction aboard a fishing 
boat with the single terse sentence: 
“The sheets were clean and Ricardo 
very brutal’’? 


OLDEST AND NEWEST ART 


In the last few decades, the dance 
as a serious art form has taken on 
new life in this country. AGNES DE 
MILLE, who has been one of the most 
prominent contributors to this re- 
surgence, has written a very valuable 
book of counsel, TO 4 YOUNG DANCER 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown, $4.50; pa- 
perback, $2.25), which has all the 
qualities of dedication and passion 
that have made its author famous as 
a creative dancer, choreographer, 
and teacher. 

The book is addressed directly to 
the young and aspiring dancer; yet 
even for the layman it conveys more 
essential insight into the spirit of the 
dance than could be done by any 
textbook minutiae of information. 
Miss de Mille writes from the con- 
viction that the dance is at once a 
physical and spiritual dedication. 
One of the oldest hopes of phi- 
losophy has been the conjecture that 
in essence spirit and body are one; 
in the dance this union is not left a 
matter of abstract theory but is 
actually achieved in the living mo- 
ment of performance. Hence, the 
unique fascination of the art. 

The vitality of the modern dance 
has been due in great part toits ability 
to fuse contemporary materials with 
traditional forms. Miss de Mille be- 
gins her book with the striking state- 
ment, “There are over four million 
dance students in the United States 
today.” The prospect of all that 
energy and all those agile young bod- 
ies turned from physical sports to 
art gives one pause —and_ hope. 
Here, in what is probably mankind’s 
oldest art, may be a new frontier 
where American energy can find an 
expression worthy of itself, 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


THE BROKEN SPEARS (Beacon, $5.00) 
contains part of the Aztec account of 
the conquest of Mexico. It is an 
extraordinary little book, which, al- 
though it doesn’t challenge the gen- 
erally accepted story of Cortez’s 
campaign, does present the point of 
view of his bewildered victims with 
touching immediacy. It is not a 
complete reproduction of the avail- 
able records. MIGUEL LEON-PorTILLA 
has edited the material for the gen- 
eral reader, removing repetitions and 
incoherencies. The text as it stands, 
translated from Nahuatl into Span- 
ish by Dr. Angel Maria Garibay K. 
and from Spanish into English by 
Lysander Kemp, is so clear-cut that 
one wonders what confusion could 
have existed in the original. As pre- 
sented here, the Aztec chroniclers 
seem to have been a remarkably di- 
rect and lucid set of writers, with a 
scholarly determination to set things 
down as accurately as possible. Even 
the poetry, included by the editor as 
emotional rather than factual evi- 
dence, achieves its very considerable 
effect with a minimum of symbolic 
and figurative ornamentation. 


Nothing but flowers and songs of sorrow 

are left in Mexico and Tlatelolco, 

where once we saw warriors and wise 
men, Ara 


We are crushed to the ground; 

we lie in ruins. 

There is nothing but grief and suffering 
in Mexico and Tlatelolco, 

where once we saw beauty and valor. 


PICTURES FROM BRUEGHEL by WIL- 
LIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS (New Direc- 
tions Paperbook, $2.25) includes, be- 
sides the poem sequence of the title, 
the previously published Journey to 
Love and The Desert Music. Dr. 
Williams’ experiments with a poetic 
meter — he calls it measure — which 
reproduces the rhythm of normal 
American speech occasionally re- 
sult in prosiness. At its best, and that 
means most of the time, his poetry 
has a crackling energy that stirs up 
the reader’s wits much as snow in the 
face stirs up the circulation. 

REG VAN CUYLENBURG’S IMAGE OF 
AN ISLAND (Orion, $12.50) is a pic- 
ture book about Ceylon. Picture 
book rather than book of pictures 


because the thing has a decided | 


fairy-tale atmosphere. There is 
enough text to explain what the ex- 
cellent photographs represent, but 
not so much that the eye and imagi- 
nation are fettered to mundane de- 
tail. The book is an invitation to 
exotic daydreams. 


In SPEAKING THE LANGUAGE LIKE | 


A NATIVE (McGraw-Hill, $5.50), 
AUBREY MENEN, who has lived in 
Italy for years, describes the terrible 
pitfalls of trying to learn correct 
Italian and throws in some observa- 
tions on local character for good 
measure. Perhaps because his basic 
assumption is artificially selective — 
after all, nobody except a native ever 


speaks any language like a native — | 
Mr. Menen’s humor wears thin long | 


before the end of the book, which is 
better read in snippets than as a 
whole. 

THE SERPENTS COIL by FARLEY 
Mowat (Atlantic—Little, Brown, 
$4.95) tells the true story of a par- 
ticularly difficult and freakish salvage 
job done by two Canadian deep-sea 
tugs back in 1948. It is easy to forget 
how recent is the accurate observa- 
tion of hurricanes, if accurate isn’t 
too strong a word. After a bout with 
a nasty storm of this kind, the ex- 
Liberty ship Leicester had been aban- 
doned, helpless and listing to an in- 
credible degree. The tugs Founda- 
tion Josephine and Foundation Lillian 
were sent to find the derelict and 
bring her in, and despite engine 
trouble, two more hurricanes, and 
the interference of a Greek tramp 
overrun with goats, sheep, and a cow, 
they did it. Mr. Mowat does full 
justice to a fine heroic story. He is 
very ingenious in making marine 
maneuvers intelligible to the land- 
lubber, and his quotations from the 
men — mostly Newfoundlanders — 
who actually worked the tugs are 
alternately hilarious and hair-raising. 

Volume one of THE ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF EASTER ISLAND (Rand McNally, 
$25.00), edited by THor HEYERDAHL 
and Epwin N. FEerpon, JR., is pri- 
marily a specialist’s book, containing 
sober, careful reports of the Nor- 
wegian Archaeological Expedition to 
Easter Island and the East Pacific. 
But since this expedition made the 
first systematic scientific examination 
of Easter Island relics, the book pre- 
sents a great deal of new and inter- 
esting information for the amateur 
enthusiast. There are maps, sketches, 
diagrams, and a history of the island 
included. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A new catalogue of the famous Metropolitan 
Museum of Art cards. Paintings from the — 





Italian primitives to Cézanne and Seurat, j 
medieval ivories and miniatures in precious _ 
colors, Byzantine enamels on gold, Renais- x 
sance angels, tapestries and embroideries in 
colored silks, Greek vase paintings, drawings 
and prints by Leonardo da Vinci, Rembrandt, 
Dürer, and Gauguin, and a festive variety of 
designs from Egypt, India, China, and Japan. 
<z The cards, printed in limited editions, | 
under the direct supervision of the Museum, 
cost from 5 to 95 cents each. The catalogue — _ 
which also illustrates Museum jewelry and » 
other unusual Christmas presents — will be 
mailed about September 1st. 


ae 









The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 28 






Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue 
of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed Fl 






Name 





“One of the most 
vital first novels 
in years 


—Boston Herald 


‘Interchange 





“witty... Miss Shatnoff hones 
a razor-sharp phrase and can 
spoof the eccentricities of the 
fashionable Salinger school 
with great skill...an exception- 
ally promising work.” 

—The Atlantic 


$2.95 at better bookstores 
ALFRED ‘A: KNOPF, Publisher 











760. TWO IN A GONDOLA. 
Dino Olivieri conducts Vene- 
tian music aglitter with ro- 
mantic violins and mandolins. 
Monaural only. 98 


£ 






702. THE SCOTS GUARDS 
VOL. I. The Regimental Band 
and Massed Pipers in gay 


marches, reels, strathspeys. 
$4.98 


Monaural only. 
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SIBELIUS 
SYMPHONY N'5 
in E Nat majer op 82 : 
| FINLANDIA 
“HERBERT VON 
KARAJAN 


$ 

; tet PRLMAMOWA 
i  DECHEITRA 
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789. SIBELIUS. SYMPHONY 
NO. 5 and FINLANDIA. Herb- 
ert von Karajan conducts The 
Philharmonia Orchestra. 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98 


.709. Grieg: MUSIC FROM 
PEER GYNT. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducts Royal 
Philharmonic. ‘Delightful !"' 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


737. Khatchaturian: VIOLIN 
CONCERTO. David Oistrakh 
plays, the composer con- 
ducts, in a dazzling perform- 
ance. Monaural only. $4.98 


731. Sibelius: SYMPHONY 
NO. 2. Powerfully played by 
the Phitharmonia Orchestra, 
Paul Kletzki conducting 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 








| ANGEL RECORD CLUB Dept 20% scsi Pemsyania | 


ANGEL RECORD CLUB Dept. 2095, Scranton 5, Pennsylvania | 


Please send me these 5 Albums and bill me only $1.00 plus a small charge 


Sees 


HERBERT 
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729. Berlioz: SYMPHONIE 
FANTASTIQUE. A striking in- 
terpretation by Herbert Von 
Karajan and the Philhar- 
monia. Monaural only. $4.98 


361. STAN FREBERG PRE- 
SENTS THE UNITED STATES. 
Offbeat fun! Yankee Doodle 
Go Home plus 9 other spoofs. 

4.98; Stereo $5.98 


Beethoven: PIANO 
SONATA 


773. 
CONCERTO NO. 1; 


NO. 27. Solomon, piano. 
Herbert Menges conducts. 
$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 








756. MUSIC ON THE DESERT 
ROAD. The haunting music of 
the East—14 pieces recorded 
on a journey to India. 
Monaural only. 


776. KURT WEILL IN BERLIN. 
Songs from the master tune- 
smith's hit shows, including 
Threepenny Opera. 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98 


373.THE SWINGIN'S MUTUAL. 
George Shearing Quintet 
A Aart cd Wilson sings: 
lue Lou, Inspiration, others. 
$3.98; Stereo $4.98 


for shipping services. 


WRITE NUMBERS 
i IN BOXES 


CLAS IS 


VON KARAJAN jb 
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793. ENGLISH BALLETS OF 
THE 20TH CENTURY. Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent conducts Royal 
Philharmonic in 3 selections. 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98 


354. PEGGY LEE. BASIN 
STREET EAST. Catch her club 
performance of Fever, Them 
There Eyes, Yes Indeed, 12 
more. $3.98; Stereo $4.98 
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324A & 3248. JUDY GARLAND 


AT CARNEGIE HALL. Best- 
seller from coast to coast! 
Enjoy the “greatest evening 
in show business history", 
28 exciting songs—as only 
Judy can sing them! $9.98; 
Stereo $11.98 2 RECORD SET 
COUNTS AS 2 SELECTIONS 


790. LALO. SYMPHONIE ES- 
PAGNOLE. OP. 21. Leonid 
Kogan, violin. Kyril Kondrash- 
in leads Philharmonia Orch, 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98 


APERITIFS 






Š 
& Fig 4 


ï 
755. APERITIFS. The Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra in 7 vi- 
vacious French concert pieces 
by Berlioz, Chabrier. 
$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


ce cae wane eae | 


| I agree to purchase 6 selections from the more than 100 to be offered during the 
next twelve months, at the Club price, plus a small charge to cover shipping 
services. Thereafter, if I decide to continue membership, I will receive a 12” 


Bonus Album of my choice FREE for every two records I buy. 


O STEREO. Check this box if you want your 5 albums and all future selections, including 
Bonus records, in Stereo (which must be played only on stereo equipment). The Club 


your stereo membership, 


| sells stereo records for $1.00 more than monaural. You will be billed $1.00 more with 


i NAME eee eeee See eee eee eee ee eee ree (PPP P Pe PRES E RES S SSS Pee eee Te eee eee OE ee eed 
ADDRESS.,.....+eesseee0s orecccccssessogse eoeecees wegcecce oscrcceesccoccccces essesesosssesesososss sessssoseseošseeecses 


CITY ici .csccsccneccccccccsccccscncsosgecapesoscesatcqsaqasedecscoss ZONE... s+00. STATE. .cccscee 


through an Angel Record dealer authorized to accept subscriptions, please write his 


(Please Print) 


name and address in the margin. 


i CANADA: Slightly higher prices: 1184 Castlefield Avenue, Toronto. If you wish to join 


TPCT 
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779A & 779B. THE MIKADO 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Hear 
the biting wit and enchant- 
ing music of the Savoyards 
in a brilliant new album. Sir 
Malcolm Sargent leads the 
Glyndebourne Festival Chorus 
and the Pro Arte Orch. $9.98; 
Stereo $11.98 2 RECORD SET 


COUNTS AS 2 SELECTIONS 


780. CHOPIN WALTZES. Mal- 
SARREN paas 14 delightful 
pieces. Minute Waltz, other 
favorites. $4.98; Stereo $5.98 


389. BEETHOVEN: VIOLIN 
CONCERTO IN D. Yehudi Men- 
uhin in a thrilling perform- 
ance. Constantin Silvestri 
conducts. $4.98; Stereo $5.98 





» | 
757. GERMAN BEER-DRINK- 
ING MUSIC. A zither, vocal- 
ists and a brass band bring 
frothy entertainment from 
Munich. Monaural only. $3.98 


791. PETER SELLERS & SOFIA 
LOREN. Love and wit by 
England's dizziest and Italy's 
loveliest. $4.98; Stereo| $5.98 


E) 
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747. CALLAS PORTRAYS PUC- 
CINI HEROINES. Favorite 
arias from operas Manon 
Lescaut, Butterfly, Boheme, 
others. Monaural only. $4.98. 


392. MILES DAVIS. BIRTH 
OF THE COOL. Also Kai Wind- 
ing, J. J. Johnson, Gerry Mul- 
ligan and others in 11 “cool”! 
tunes. Monaural only. $3.98 





UP. 12 songs never before 


recorded: Sail Away, Ken 
Karanga, Jesse James, etc. 
$3.98; Stereo $4.98 


794. BARTOK: Music for 
Strings, Percussion, Celesta; 
HINDEMITH: “Mathis der 
Maler” S mpnony. 

oq. 8; Stereo $5.98 


753. VIENNESE DANCES #2. 
The Philharmonia under 
Vienna-born Henry Krips 
plays 6 scintillating waltzes. 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 






If you wish, choose any of these GREAT RECORDINGS OF THE CENTURY 
by CASALS, LANDOWSKA, KREISLER, MELBA and LEHMANN. Priceless 


performances—on silken-smooth discs. 


782. DAME NELLIE MELBA. Operatic & 
Song Recital: Mattinata, Goodbye, other 
songs and arias from La Bohéme, Lucia, 
Rigoletto, Roméo et Juliette, others. $5.98 
783. LOTTE LEHMANN. Arias from Der 
Freischiitz, Fidelio, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Die Fledermaus, 4 others. $5.98 


784. PABLO CASALS. J. S. Bach: Suites 
for Unaccompanied Violincello; No. 3 in 
C major; No. 4 in E flat major. 


AT-8 


787. 
$5.98 


785. WANDA LANDOWSKA. J. S. 
Italian Concerto; Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue; Partita in B flat major; Toccata 
and Fugue in D major. $5.9 
786. FRITZ KREISLER. Beethoven: Violin 
Concerto in D major, 
Philharmonic under Barbirolli. 

FRITZ KREISLER. Brahms: 
Concerto in D major, Op. 77. London Phil- 
harmonic under Barbirolli. $5.98 
Great Recordings of the Century available in monaural only. 


OO 


plus a 


small charge 
for shipping 


services 


When you become a trial member of the Angel Record Club and agree 
to buy as few as six future selections during the next 12 months. 


REVERIE | 


FOR, SPANISH GUITA RG 
ES ORES sti f 






422. LAURINDO ALMEIDA. 
REVERIE FOR SPANISH GUI- 
TARS. 11 classical works by 
Ravel, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, 
others. $4.98; Stereo $5.98 





733. Prokofiev: SYMPHONY 
NO. 5. A stunning rendition 
of a heroic work by Thomas 
Schippers with Philharmonia 


Orch. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 






368. NAT KING COLE. THE 
TOUCH OF YOUR LIPS. Not 
So Long Ago, | Remember 
You, Illusion, Funny, 8 more. 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98 





Bach: 


Op. 61. London 
$5.98 


Violin 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


If collecting and listening to records is an important part 
of your life, the Angel Record Club can be of real service 
to you. For this Club offers you the best of two worlds of 
musical entertainment—through just one money-saving 
membership. 

You can enjoy, for example, the musical genius of 
Herbert Von Karajan... the guitar artistry of Laurindo 
Almeida... plus magical entertainers like Edith Piaf and 
Frank Sinatra, all made available to you from the Angel 
Record Club’s incomparable international catalog, which 
includes Columbia Gramophone (of England), Pathé 
Marconi (of France), Capitol Records and E.M.IL.’s 
historic HM V Label. 

If you join now, we will send you any 5 albums on this 
page with a bill for only $1.00, plus a small charge for 
shipping services. Thereafter, your only obligation is to 
purchase six albums from the more than 100 to be offered 
to you during the next twelve months, at the price of $3.98, 
$4.98 or $5.98 depending on the record purchased, plus 
a small charge to cover shipping services, You pay for 
your albums after you receive them. 

FREE BONUS ALBUMS: After you've purchased 
these 6 albums, you then choose a 12” FREE Bonus 
Album of your own preference every time you buy two 
records from the Club. Here's a wonderful way to build a 
superb record library at a big saving. Mail coupon to: 
Angel Record Club, Dept. 2095, Scranton 5, Pennsylvania. 


























The Best of Jwo Worlds of musical entertainment 


759. PIAF. 12 ballads in the 
poignant style of France's 
greatest torch singer, with 
Robert Chauvigny'sorchestra,. 
Monaural only $3.98 


736. Mozart: 4 HORN CON- 
CERTOS. Flawlessly per- 
formed by Dennis Brain with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Monaural only. 98 


718. PROKOFIEV: Peter & the 
Wolf; HAYDN: Toy Symphony. 
Von Karajan and Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. $4.98; Stereo $5.98 
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, 795. THE FABULOUS VICTOR- 


1A DE LOS ANGELES. 19 songs 
by the world's most gifted 
soprano. $4.98; Stereo $5.98 


700. SOVIET ARMY CHORUS 
& BAND. 200 thundering 
male voices sing Russian 
folk ballads and army songs. 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


417. FRANK SINATRA. SWING- 
IN’ SESSION! "The King's” 
favorites. Always, Paper 
Moon, Blue Heaven, 9 more 
gassers. $4.98; Stereo $5.98 
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738. Beethoven: PIANO 
CONCERTO NO. 4. Russia's 
famed Emil Gilels is soloist 
with the Philharmonia Orch. 

$4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
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Another clue to why Ford Motor Company cars are quality-bui 


time. Even down to the thicker long strand nylon in o 





Everywhere in Ford-built cars you find evidence of longer 
life. In the way durable seat upholstery laughs off cray- deep carpeting ( (another of the many exclusives we ofi 
ons. chocolate bars and dripping ice cream cones. Ina lus- you). In so many ways, you ‘ll find our cars quality-bu 

trous baked-enamel finish, inside and out, which defies to last longer, need less care and keep their value bett 
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British Overseas Airways Corporation jets you there from New York in just 3% hours. Family Plan:children 
under 14 share adult's room free. For reservations, see your favorite travel agent or call your nearest Sheraton 
Hotel or Reservation Office. Sheraton Hotels — coast to coastin the U.S.A., in Hawaii, in Canada, and overseas. 


Sheraton shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services. 
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y Di IS ğ r Me am en t? by Gerard Piel 


Mergers Might Save the Airlines 


by William Barclay Harding 


Brendan Behan’s Dublin 


The Atlantic Extra 
Communism- Mongolian Brand 


by Owen Lattimore 
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Our stylists find many materials that but beauty alone is not enough. Be- we twist it, stretch it, tear it to test 
look right for Ford-built interiors... fore we pass on any fabric... its strength and durability. 








We expose it to real and artificial sun we bake it at 250° F. to find out how 
rays to test its fade-resistance... it withstands extreme heat... 


we smear It with lipstick, mustard and 
shoe polish to check stain-resistance. 






Regardless N 
of price or size— 
from Falcon 
to Lincoln Continental— 
you get the finest of fabrics 
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We dirty it, scuff it, scrub it... to give rub it with mink to make sure it won't 
t years of hard usage in a week... damage furs! All this. No short cuts. 
PRODUCTS K Sora) MOTOR COMPANY : Falcon, Fairlane, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 


: Comet, Meteor, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
FORD-BUILT CARS LAST LONGER, NEED LESS CARE, KEEP THEIR VALUE BETTER 


What the world’s best telephone service IS bult on 


The foundation of your telephone service is 
composed of three integrated Bell System 
activities. 

First, there’s research at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to find new telephone services 
and new ways to improve present services. 

Second, there’s manufacturing by the 
Western Electric Company in order to produce 
top-quality telephone equipment at the lowest 
possible cost. 





Third, there’s the operation of the Bell 
System performed by the local Bell Telephone 
Companies at high standards of economy and 
efficiency. 

The results of this three-stage action are 
improved local and Long Distance service... 
ever-better telephone instruments...the in- 


vention and use of such modern marvels as 


the Transistor... fast, dependable communi- 
cations for defense and for you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSIEM 


Owned by more than two million Americans 
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A SHORT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB WILL DEMONSTRATE 


HOW RELIABLY MEMBERSHIP KEEPS YOU FROM MISSING THE BOOKS YOU INTEND TO READ 
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THE GUNS OF 





THE 
+ AGONY 
t AND THE 


ATHERINE 
NINE 
PORTER 
SHIP 
OF FOOLS 


by William L. Shirer 


Í ECSTASY 


IRVING 
STONE 





FREDERIC MORTON 
ee 
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455. THE AGONY AND 
THE ECSTASY 4y IRVING 
STONE. (Publisher's re- 
tail price $5.95) 


540. THE ROTHSCHILDS 521. MY LIFE IN COURT 
by FREDERIC MORTON. Il- 4y LOUIS NIZER. (Pub- 
lustrated. (Publisher’s re- lisher’s retail price $5.95) 
tail price $5.95) 


539. SHIP OF FOOLS $y 
KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 
(Publisher's retail price 
$6.50) 


431. THE RISE AND FAL 
OF THE THIRD REICH / 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER. (Pul 
lisher’s retail price $10) 
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467. THE MAKING OF 
THE PRESIDENT — 1960 
by THEODORE H. WHITE 
(Publ. retail price $6.95 ) 


520. THE BULL FROM THE 
SEA by MARY RENAULT 
(Publisher's retail price 
$4.95) 


500. THE AGE OF RE/ 
SON BEGINS /) WILL a? 
ARIEL DURANT. Illustrate 
(Publ. retail price $1¢ 


543. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
by ANDREW TURNBULL, Il- 
lustrated. (Publisher's re- 
tail price $5.95) 


ANY THREE of these books for $1 EAcH 


[INCLUDING THOSE LISTED BELOW | 


THE TRIAL: SIMPLY BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE PUBLISHERS’ RETAIL PRIC 


435. TO KILL A MOCK- 
INGBIRD /y HARPER LEE 
(Publ. retail price $3.95) 


537. THE LAST PLANTA- 
GENETS by THOMAS B. 
COSTAIN. Maps. (Publish- 
er's retail price $5.75) 


463. THE EDGE OF SADNESS Ży ED- 503. MILA 18 4y LEON URIS. (Pub- 485. INSIDE EUROPE TODAY ży 483. PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK ( 


WIN O'CONNOR. (Publisher's re- 
tail price $5) 
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JOHN GUNTHER, 1962 revised , 
i (Publisher's retail price $7.54 
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HE PURPOSE of this suggested 
Zr membership is to demon- 
strate two things by your own ex- 
perience: first, that you can really 
keep yourself from missing, through 
oversight or overbusyness, books 
you fully intend to read; second, 
the advantages of the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend system, 
through which members can reg- 
ularly receive valuable library vol- 
umes—at a small fraction of their 
price—simply by buying books 
they would buy anyway. The offer 
described here really represents 


and you will be billed $1.00 for 
each volume you select (plus a 
small charge for postage and 
handling). 


* If you continue after this 
trial you will receive, with every 
Club choice you buy, a Book-Divi- 
dend Certificate. Each certificate, 
together with a nominal sum—usu- 
ally $1.00—can be redeemed for a 
valuable Book-Dividend which you 
may choose from a catalog of 
more than a hundred fine library 
volumes whose publishers’ retail 
prices now average $7.00. Since 


ASTRONOMY y ROBERT S. RICH- 
ARDSON. Illustrated. (Publisher's 
retail price $5.95) 


ogy and Technique $y TH. 
VAN DE VELDE, M.D. [Illustrat 
(Publisher's retail price $7.50 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send 
me the three books whose numbers I have indicated in boxes below, billing 
me $3.00. I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly Selections 
—or alternates—during the first year I am a member. The pricet will never 
be more than the publisher’s price, and frequently less. I have the right to 
cancel my membership any time after buying three Club choices (in addi- 
tion to those included in this introductory offer). After my third purchase, 
if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selec- 
tion—or alternate—I buy. Each certificate, together with a nominal sum— 
usually $1.00—can be redeemed for a Book-Dividend* which I may choose 
from a wide variety always available. PLEASE NOTE: Whenever two or more 
books are offered together at a special combined price, such a purchase 
is counted as a single book in earning Book-Dividend Certificates and in 
fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 

+A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 
Indicate by number in boxes at right 
the three books you want 


ec 33) 5 . . MR. 
advance” Book-Dividends earned the inauguration of the Book-Divi- MRS. l EP TA R A E biae hui pgi nnee 
by the purchase of the three books dend system, $270,000,000 worth ea M 
you engage to buy later. of books (retail value) has been 

CHEM. E E ON E O A E T ZONCE... Hear. EREE YATE 


* The three books you choose 
from those offered on this page 
will be sent to you immediately 


earned and received by Book-of- 
the-Month Club members through 
this unique profit-sharing plan. 


Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually 
pricedt slightly higher and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in Car 


The Atlantic Report 


LONDON 


he, year Great Britain’s fast-growing trade with 
Europe will probably exceed in value its trade 
with the entire Commonwealth, in spite of tariff 
preferences. Last year the European trade almost 
achieved parity (34.3 percent of total trade 
against 35.5 percent). To Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, this striking economic development re- 
inforces the obvious political strength of the case 
for Britain’s membership in a united Europe. For 
Britain to be omitted would imperil the British 
economy’s chance of growth. But all the other 
fifteen prime ministers invited to the greatest of all 
Commonwealth conferences this September assess 
the implications differently. 


To them, the fact that Britain’s imports from 
Europe have risen more than 60 percent in seven 
years, while its imports from the Commonwealth 
countries have risen barely 3 percent, accentuates 
the still unanswered challenge to the free and 
capitalist West. It focuses the potential danger of 
Britain’s joining Europe on the wrong terms. 


Khrushchev plainly fears the challenge upon his 
borders of a dynamic, democratic, and united 
Europe. Yet, to the less sophisticated citizens of 
the less developed parts of the Commonwealth, 
there seems to be something in what he says: that 
one of the inherent contradictions in interna- 
tional capitalism, which may finally bring it down, 
is that the rich inevitably get richer at the expense 
of the poor. And even the more sophisticated, who 
note that Khrushchev’s own recent actions show 
that Communism, like capitalism, has failed to 
solve the agricultural-industrial equation, would 
argue that this problem should have priority even 
over that of achieving more rapid and continuous 
growth in the major industrial countries. 


The genuine enthusiasm for a united Europe in 
official circles in London has been tempered by 





on the World Today 


this reminder issued in May by the National In- 
stitute for Economic and Social Research: ‘“‘Un- 
less present policies are modified in favor of pri- 
mary producing countries, it seems fairly certain 
that their exports will rise much more slowly than 
in the decade 1950-60. . . . Anything that re- 
duces their share in the British market will have a 
relatively big adverse effect.” 


The Commonwealth in jeopardy 


The prime ministers come to London knowing 
that the Commonwealth is changing. Time is 
eroding imperial preference anyway. The British 
market is, relatively, much smaller than it was. 
Already, quotas have had to be placed on some 
products (like New Zealand butter and Indian 
textiles). Already, the centuries-old right of free 
entry for Commonwealth citizens into Britain has 
had to be modified. If Britain does join, the es- 
sential thing still will be to ensure that the Com- 
mon Market does not become just a modification 
in favor of industrialized countries. 


While this is true in general for all the prime 
ministers coming to London, the details of the 
truth are different in each case. Nkrumah’s 
Ghana has taken the Khrushchev line. But Ghana 
might be offered association with the Common 
Market, and refusal to associate could isolate the 
country. Its African neighbors and competitors 
would enjoy considerable advantages in trade de- 
nied to Ghana. To be associated or not to be 
associated is Nkrumah’s question. 


Welensky of Rhodesia, however, may have no 
choice. Association will be denied Rhodesia “un- 
til the future of the country is settled.” What hap- 
pens, then, to Rhodesia’s economy? 


Diefenbaker of Canada, with a bare majority 
now, @ delicately balanced currency, an unbal- 
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AS A NEW MEMBER 


PLATO FIVE GREAT pulse 


OTHING short of amazing is the way this great 

classic (written more than two thousand years 
ago) hits so many nails squarely on the head today! 
Here, in the clearest reasoning in afl literature, is 
the pure essence of how to get the best out of life — 
whether we possess worldly wealth or only the riches 
in our hearts and minds. 


This beautiful edition contains the five great dia- 
logues. In these conversations between friends — 
fresh, spontaneous, humorous, informal — you have 
“philosophy brought down from heaven to earth.” 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


HROUGH these writings, you gaze as if through a 

powerful telescope at the Rome of eighteen cen- 
turies ago. You will be struck by resemblances to 
our Own era as you read the wise Meditations of the 
great emperor-philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, the 
Stoic who found peace in traditional customs... 
the witty arguments of Lucian, the Skeptic, who 
punctured so many beliefs... the impassioned words 
of Justin, the Christian, willing to die for the new 


religion. 
ON MAN IN 


ARISTOTLE THE UNIVERSE 


HE master of them that know,” this supreme 

mind of the fabulous Golden Age of Greece was 
called by the poet Dante. He was so far ahead of 
his era that his ideas are astonishingly timely today. 
Nature, politics, art, drama, logic, morals — he ex- 
plored them all, with a mind open to truth and a 
heart eager for understanding. 


Included is the essence of his five celebrated es- 
says. You will be amazed, as you read them, how 
this great philosopher discovered by pure reason 
sO many truths upon which modern scientists and 
thinkers have only recently agreed. 
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“ Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


Ww YOU ADD these three volumes to Only Book Club of Its Kind 
your library — as an introductory offer The Classics Club is different from all 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB 
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made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today ... and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any 
specific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
retain its original lustre — books you and 
your children will read and cherish for years. 


Roslyn, L. 1., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions of 
PLATO, ARISTOTLE and MARCUS AURELIUS 
pictured above, which I may keep for only $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE vol- 
umes. If not completely satisfied after seven days’ 
examination, I may return all 3 books and owe 
nothing. 


As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 


> 
ee oy o . . : o TEP- or reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
A true “classic” is a living book that will A Trial Membership Invitation to You I may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. Pon each future Club volume I decide to kep I I 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have With your first books will be sent an advance will send you the low price of only $2.89 
you ever wondered how the truly great books notice about future selections. You may reject a few = mailing charges. (Books shippe 
have become “classics”? First, because they any book you do not wish. You need not take parrot sa 
| are so readable. They would not have lived we i gol Serine ance no membership fees, Mr. 
. r , is rs. eee ereeeee essere sees eves *eeeeeeeare 





be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities which 
characterize these selections: 
interest, simplicity. 


readability, 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Ginn: print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. The low introduc- 
tory price for these THREE beautiful volumes 


cannot be assured unless you reper promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L 


. I., New York, e 
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Why 
does it 
make music? 


@ A guitar is strings and shining wood. I just pluck a string. It shivers. 
I hear a sound I can sing but can’t say. Why? Why does a shivering 
string make music? 

In the mind of a child, one note can start a concerto of whys. In the 
minds of many grownups, however, the music of curiosity stopped 
long ago. 

But the world needs more of the grownups who have never lost the 
curiosity of childhood—the ones who keep asking why. For never 
before have there been so many big questions to be answered. 

That is why Shell invests so much in education. Shell sponsors stu- 
dent scholarships, research grants and the unique Shell Merit Fellow- 
ships which train science teachers in better techniques. 

Out of programs such as these come the men and women who keep 
asking why. We see them every day at Shell Research. We see how 
their curiosity drives far beyond better and better gasolines and motor 
oils. 

Recently, they developed new resins which help extend the range 
of the Polaris missile by hundreds of miles. They also invented a high- 
speed system for fueling jet planes, ending hours of delay. And still 
they keep asking bigger questions. 

Why can’t plants be immunized against the kind of disease that 
results in famine? Why can’t highways be skidproof? Why does any 
man in the world have to fear hunger or disease? 

Why is a child. Why is Shell Research. 

We hope that the sign of the Shell reminds you of the men and 
women who never stop asking why. Their search for excellence will 
bring about new products and new ways to serve you better. The Shell 
Companies: Shell Oil Company; Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe 
Line Corporation; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 
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SIGN OF A BETTER FUTURE FOR You. 
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anced economy, and an increasing dependence on 
the United States, faces the certainty that Cana- 
dian manufactures will gradually lose their pref- 
erences in the British market and will have to com- 
pete after 1970 over a tariff with similar goods 
from Europe then entering duty-free. Although 
this Canadian trade is still small ($175 million in 
1960), it is a growth trade and may represent the 
margin between a trade surplus and a deficit. 
Canadian wheat may also face difficulties. 


Menzies of Australia has similar preoccupations, 
and in addition, new towns have been built in 
Australia on the basis of the growing trade in 
processed food with Britain. Holyoake of New 
Zealand has the most difficult problem of all. 
Dairy farming is his country’s greatest industry; 
Britain its only great market, taking almost 90 
percent of its farm exports. With Britain inside a 
single European agricultural system, taking in- 
stead continental Europe’s increasing surpluses, 
what future is there for New Zealand? Yet all 
must also face the question, If Britain stays out of 
Europe and stagnates, where and how does it find 
future growth? 


Maemillan’s answer 


Macmillan’s answer is his own “‘Grand De- 
sign,” which is essentially an extension of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s. Macmillan’s plan has these main 
features: a completely united Europe (Britain 
would include the neutrals, whose association is 
opposed by the United States); a world commod- 
ity agreement; transitional arrangements to main- 
tain Commonwealth exports until such an agree- 
ment is in force; free entry into Europe for the ma- 
jor raw materials; reduced world tariffs on manu- 
factures through reductions in GATT; a farm 
price level in Europe set low enough to discourage 
surpluses and allow reasonable imports; association 
for the new African and West Indian states; special 
arrangements either in Britain alone or in the 
new Europe as a whole for New Zealand; greatly 
increased European aid for developing countries; 
and a constant review by the European Commis- 
sion of the trade of India and Pakistan, so that 
their exports of low-cost manufactures are main- 
tained and, where possible, improved. 


The future of the Conservative government in 
Britain clearly depends on the extent to which 


Macmillan can persuade the Commonwealth 
prime ministers of the viability of this design. 
And, of course, the British parliament and public. 
And the existing Common Market of the Six. 
And the United States. 


Changing the Tory image 

For the government, the tide of favor has ebbed 
already. At by-elections the Conservatives have 
lost seats, and the possibility that the increasing 
Liberal vote might next year or the year after put 
in a minority Labor government at the next gen- 
eral election cannot be discounted. The fate of the 
Conservative Party depends on whether Macmil- 
lan can redress the discontent of the British elector- 
ate, and that of the Tory backbenchers. 


The strong men in what is virtually a new gov- 
ernment are an interesting mixture. Besides Mac- 
millan they include Butler, Macleod, Maudling, 
Thorneycroft, Boyle, Home, and Hailsham. But- 
ler, the philosopher of the party, is now designated 
as Macmillan’s successor, although, of course, 
he cannot be guaranteed the post. 


Macleod was too liberal about Africa as colonial 
secretary to suit many faithful Tories, yet he is 
now considered responsible, along with Macmillan 
himself, for the decline in party fortunes, because 
he was not liberal enough. Maudling is remem- 
bered in Europe as chief designer of the ill-fated 
scheme for a free trade area. He is an expansion- 
ist. ‘Thorneycroft is a convinced ‘‘European,” but 
is best known for resigning when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer because the government would not 
deflate firmly enough. Boyle resigned over Suez. 
Home is a traditional Tory; Hailsham is the most 
unorthodox. The central task of these men is to 
make it manifest that Britain is going to be what 
Macmillan says it already is, ‘‘one nation.” 


Macmillan made eleven changes in a Cabinet of 
twenty-one members, bringing into the Cabinet 
eight new faces. He made twenty-four changes 
among junior ministers, elevating for the first time 
eleven backbenchers. Among the newcomers are 
Edward du Cann, 38, organizer of successful mu- 
tual funds, who is now economic secretary to the 
Treasury; Basil de Ferranti, 32, a member of one of 
Britain’s greatest family industrial firms, who is 
now parliamentary secretary in the Ministry of 
Aviation; Christopher Chataway, 31, a four- 
minute miler and a popular television personality, 
who is secretary to the Ministry of Education. 


The first reaction to the drama was one of doubt. 
The London Times said the changes would be 
meaningful only if the Tories now give the British 
people a new sense of purpose. No newspaper 
waved its hat. Selwyn Lloyd was cheered in Com- 
mons after his dismissal. Macmillan, entering a 





HOW IS FREEDOM LOST? 


Dangers that grow within our borders can string barbed 
wire around our freedoms as tightly as dangers that 
come from abroad. 

But they aren’t as easy to see. Some of us are 
hardly aware of the threat that grows within—the ex- 
pansion of government-in-business. 

There are hundreds of examples, from coffee roasting 
to ice-cream making. In the field of electric light and 
power alone, the output of federal-government-owned 
plants has risen from less than 1 per cent of the industry’s 
total in 1935 to more than 15 per cent today. This 


represents an investment of 5% billion dollars on fe 
erally owned electric plants and lines. And advoca 
of government-in-business press constantly for mo 

They advocate a dangerous course, for when g 
ernment owns business, it has in its hands both politi 
and economic power—the means of controlling goc 
and jobs. With power thus concentrated it can beco) 
difficult indeed for individuals to preserve their ba 
freedoms. 

Isn’t it time to call a halt to the expansion 
government-in-business ? 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies... more than 300 companies across the nai 


Sponsors’ names on request through this mag 
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When Xerxes and his army 
were trying to cross from Asia 
-Minor into Greece in 480 B.C., the 
: roughness of the water repeatedly 
_ broke the ropes joining their pon- 
toon bridges. Then Xerxes had the 
‘Hellespont scourged with 300 
lashes and tossed ina conciliatory 
libation, a golden bowl, and a 
Persian sword. And so the army 
hadasafecrossing—because while 
Xerxes was takin g those measures, 
his soldiers were rebuilding the 
pontoon bridges more securely. 


The stock market is a little like 
the Hellespont. Cursing and ca- 
joling has no effect on it at all. 
Neither does propitiation. But 
the practical man who accepts its 
changeable nature and plans ac- 
cordingly can be its master. Just 
as a general should read weather 
reports, an investor should read 
the financial pages of his news- 
paper, which are the weather re- 
ports of the market. And the 
general must be prepared to 
change his tactics and the in- 
vestor his holdings whenever a 
change seems necessary to 
achieve his aims. 


The stock market is always sub- 
jectto change without notice. That 
is its nature—and its fascination. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


1ERRILL LYNCH, 
1ERCE, 
ENNER & SMITH INC 


PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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few minutes afterward, was received 
almost in silence. Gaitskell called on 
him to go, but he remained in com- 
mand, and once again Tory ranks 
began to close. 


The atmosphere of doubt was 
made heavier, however, by an aware- 
ness that the new government will 
not meet with Parliament again until 
October, except in case of emergency. 


_Yet the greatest issues of all will be 


decided meanwhile. The outlines of 
European agreement will have been 
reached. The prime ministers of the 
Commonwealth will have given their 
judgments. Electors will be prepar- 
ing to give theirs in three fall by- 
elections. The fate of the Macmillan 
government could be decided by 
what the Commonwealth prime min- 
isters say and how the public reacts 
to that, instead of by the reaction to 
a new party image. 


Growth in Britain’s economy 


The obstinate refusal of the Brit- 
ish economy to show signs of dynamic 
growth has obscured some undeni- 
able improvements. All this year, 
trade itself has been in surplus, and 
the balance of payments has been 
favorable. In five out of the first six 
months of the year the gold reserves 
grew substantially; and in the sixth 
the deficit was due to a special credit 
to Canada. 


Investments in Britain from abroad, 
notably the United States, have been 
mounting steadily. Last year they 
topped one billion dollars. The stock 
market break on Wall Street, although 
reflected in London, has not seriously 
diminished them. The long fall in 
Britain’s invisible exports has been 
halted and reversed. The export 
price level has not risen for twelve 
months, in spite of the much-publi- 
cized_ failure of Lloyd’s ‘“‘pay 
pause.” Exports have inched up- 
ward. The Treasury believes they 
will now accelerate. Import costs 
have recently fallen. In terms of 
stability and opportunity Britain 
now may actually be better placed 
than either West Germany or France, 
where, although the growth records 
are better, the costs and prices are 
rising. 


Car production is back at the rec- 
ord 1960 levels. This is of particular 
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importance to Scotland and Wales, 
Britain’s own underdeveloped areas. 
England’s past monopoly of growth 
and of consumer industries proves 
now to have been a main cause of the 
long impoverishment of the other 
members of the United Kingdom. 
Now, established in Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland, these indus- 
tries bring real hope for the future. 


In Wales that hope has already 
burst into life. In 1946, eight out of 
ten of all the able-bodied men in the 
valley around Merthyr were out of 
work. Some had been out of work 
for ten or twelve years. A few had 
never had a job. Today Welsh un- 
employment is figured at 3 percent. 


Wales revitalized 


Coal and steel, still basic to Wales, 
have been modernized. Most of Brit- 
ain’s sheet steel and tinplate — con- 
sumer’s steel — are made in Wales 
now. To coal and steel have been 
added textiles, television, packaging, 
aluminum, oil, electronics, and auto- 
mobiles. The number of students 
studying science at high levels in 
Wales has been more than doubled. 
Welsh farming, too, has taken on a 
new expansionist air. 


It is difficult to pinpoint the mo- 
ment of breakthrough, but the first 
vital decision was that of the late 
Lord Dalton in the wartime coali- 
tion government. (He was then La- 
bor’s man at the Board of Trade, as 
Mr. Hugh Dalton.) The accepted 
view then was that the answer to un- 
employment was to remove the ob- 
stacles to mobility of labor. Dalton 
produced a bill to give himself power 
over the location of new industry. 
Steps were taken to create condi- 
tions that would make business peo- 
ple want to come to Wales. The 
strength of character of the Welsh 
people had much to do with it, and 
their adaptability. With these, and 
new plant, the statistics of individual 
productivity in Wales began to show 
a growth rate of twice the national 
average between 1952 and 1960. 


A development corporation for 
Wales was set up to encourage new 
industries further and retrain work- 
ers. Government factories were pro- 
vided at low rentals. Technical edu- 
cation was improved. And the roads 
and railways to Wales have been im- 
proved faster than anywhere else in 
the United Kingdom. 


THE CITY IN HISTORY, Lewis Mum- 
ford. ‘‘Should last as tong as books 
fast."—N. Y. Times. National Book 
Award winner. 784 pp. 156 illus. 
Retail $11.50. Members’ price $6.95. 
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BLACK SHIP TO HELL, Brigid Brophy. 
From the fields of art and religion, 
science and morality, tne origins, 
history and manifestations of the 
conflict between love and hate, life 
and death in the human psyche. Re- 
tail $8.50. Members’ price $4.95. 


dual selection counts as one: 


PALE FIRE, Vladimir Nabokov, the 
author of Lolita. “One of the very 
great works of art of this century.” 
—Mary McCarthy. “Monstrous, witty, 
intricately entertaining.” —Time. 
LETTERS OF JAMES AGEE TO FATHER 
FLYE. “A fascinating autobiograph- 
ical document that makes Agee per- 
haps more accessible as a person 
than any of his other books.” — 
Harper’s, Combined retail $10.00. 
Members’ price for both $5.95. 


THE FATE OF MAN, ed. Crane Brinton. 
From Plato, Rousseau and Nietzsche, 
to Freud and Toynbee; a giant col- 
lection of major writings. Retail 
$7.50. Members’ price $4.95. 


THE CHILDREN OF SANCHEZ: Auto- 
biography of a Mexican Family, Oscar 
Lewis. One of the most moving per- 
sonal documents of our times; the 
stories of five lives in the brutal 
lower depths of Mexican society. 
“Brilliant and of singular signifi- 
tance,” —N. Y. Times. Retail $7.50, 
Members’ price $5.50. 
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THE BASIC WRITINGS OF BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, eds. Egner, Denonn. Over 
a half century of Russell’s most bril- 
tiant writings. Nearly 800 pages. 
Retail $10.00. Members’ price $5.95. 





A HISTORY OF SEXUAL CUSTOMS, 
Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. From the dawn 
of history to the Kinsey Report. Illus. 
Retail $5.95. Members’ price $4.50. 









WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 
SAVINGS UP TO $36.00 





SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! 
Here are some of the selections that 
The Book Find Club has offered to 
its members at substantial savings. 
The selections of The Book Find 
Club are different. You will recog- 
nize them as books of current im- 
portance and lasting value. These 


are only a few from the list of more 


than 100 outstanding books that The 
Book Find Club will make available 
to you as a member if you join now. 


CONVENIENCE 
Membership in The Book Find Club 
makes it possible for you to shop for 
the books you want in the comfort 
of your own home—enabling you to 
build your library conveniently and 
inexpensively. Each month you will 
receive The Book Find News, con- 
taining an authoritative review of 
the forthcoming selection and de- 
scriptions of the many other books 
available at special members’ prices. 
You need choose only the books you 


want, 
SAVINGS 

As a member you will regularly en- 
joy average savings of 40% on the 
books you take. On some selections 
your savings will even reach 50%. 
Your savings on this introductory 
offer alone can amount to as much 
as $36.00. 

BONUS BOOKS 
When your introductory agreement 
has been completed, you will be- en- 
titled to a free bonus book of your 
choice after every third selection 
that you take. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

To acquaint you with the benefits of 
membership, we invite you to 
choose any three of the selections 
listed above free with your first se- 
lection. Since several are dual selec- 
tions, you may acquire as many as 
eight books in this way. 





dual selection, counts as one: 
CATCH-22, Joseph Heller. ‘‘Wildly 
Original, brilliantly comic, brutally 
gruesome.’’—N. Y. Times, 

THE RISING GORGE, S. J. Perelman. 
34 Sparkling pieces by the master 
humorist. Combined retail $10.45. 
Members’ price for both $5.95. 
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IDENTITY AND ANXIETY: Survival of 
the Person in Mass Society, eds, 
Stein, Vidich, White, An extensive 
collection of studies by Jaspers, M. 
Mead, C. W. Mills, Buber, Orwell, 
and others. Retail $7.50. Members’ 
price $4.95. 


LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN, 
text by James Agee, photographs by 
Walker Evans. New, enlarged edition 
of a celebrated work of American lit- 
erature and photography. Retail 
$6.50. Members’ price $4.95. 





dual selection, counts as one: 


THE MAKING OF ECONOMIC SOCIETY, 
Robert Heilbroner, author of The 
Worldly Philosophers. A spirited 
approach to economic history, from 
feudalism to the Common Market. 
THE LONELY AFRICAN, Colin Turn- 
bull. The dilemma of the modern 
African in transition is dramatically 
revealed in the personal narratives of 
six Africans. Combined retail $9.45. 
Members’ price for both $5.95. 


IMAGES OF MAN, ed. C. Wright Mills. 
A massive volume of the major writ- 
ings of the great social thinkers of 
modern times, including Durkheim, 
Weber, Pareto, Michels and Spencer. 
Retail $7.50. Members’ price $4.95. 





dual selection, counts as one: 


THE FOX IN THE ATTIC, Ri 
Hughes, Hailed as one of the 
novels of our time. ‘ʻA dazzling 
formance.’’—-N. Y. Times. “A 
of genius.’’—Glenway Wescott. 
THE HIDDEN REMNANT, Gerald $ 
The modern schools of psychol 
Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank, He 
Sullivan, Fromm, Benoit, She 
the Existentialists — and what 
offer modern man. Combined 
$8.95. Members’ price for both $ 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY, John K 
eee Retail $5.00. Members’ 


“The Age of Roosevelt” by Arth 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95 


THE CRISIS OF THE OLD O 
Members’ price $4.50. 


THE COMING OF THE NEW 
Members’ price $4.75. 


THE POLITICS OF UPHEAVAL. 
bers’ price $4.95. 


The first two vols. of Joseph ( 
bell’s study “The Masks of God 


PRIMITIVE MYTHOLOGY. “A | 
ment of learning, wonder, anc 
dom, daringly conceived and 
liantly written.’’—Henry A. M 
Retail $6.00. Members’ price ! 


ORIENTAL MYTHOLOGY. “A we 
such great scholarship which 
like a novel and sings like a po 
a rarity indeed.’’—Alan Watts. 
$7.50. Members’ price $5.50. - 


LETTING GO, Philip Roth. A r 
new novel by the winner of th 
tional Book Award. ‘‘Morbidly 
cinating . .. Its emotional te 
is nerve-racking.” — N. Y. 7 
Retail $5.95. Members’ price ! 





THE BOOK FIND AUB 





215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of The Book Find Club anc 
me 3 books free and my first selection at the special men 
price (plus postage and handling). ] agree to buy at least 
additional selections or alternates at members’ prices durir 
next 12 months. After this introductory agreement has 
completed I will be entitled to a free bonus book of my < 
after every third selection or alternate that I take. If I d 
want a monthly selection or if I prefer another book from ¢ 
those offered, I may simply return the instruction card sen 
The Book Find News each month. I may cancel my memb 
at any time after purchasing four additional selectio 


alternates. 
FIRST SELECTION 


FREE BOOKS 1. 
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In Canada address: 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 






‘A practical, tested AT-HOME program to help you 


READ FASTER 





REMEMBER MORE 


... with an average of 15 minutes practice a day 


Sa 
—- 


TESTS OF YOUR READING YOU CAN MAKE RIGHT NOW 


What is your present reading speed? A full column in 
this magazine ordinarily runs to around 440 words. Read 
any one of these columns now and time yourself with a 
watch having a second hand. If you take more than 55 
seconds, it is practically certain that your speed and 
comprehension can be improved by the training and 
practice material in this program. 


How many “fixations” do your eyes make on each line? 
In reading, your eyes actually move in little jumps, with 
momentary pauses in between called “eye fixations.” Try 
reading the main article in this magazine. You should 
get across each line of this width and type size in not 
more than two “eye fixations.” If there are more—if there 
are three, four or five—it shows your eye span is too nar- 
row. It can be vastly widened by the exercises provided. 


Do you find yourself reading word by word, instead of 
in groups of words or phrases? If so, you should sub- 
scribe to this study program by telegram. 


Do you regress continually, looking back every sine or 
so to check up on a word or words you either missed or 
misunderstood? Try this on any article in this magazine. 
If you find yourself regressing frequently, obviously this 
is slowing down your reading speed. In most cases this 
is pure habit, and with simple training can be almost 
totally eliminated. 


How well do you retain what you read? Here is a fair 
immediate test. You probably read the major front-page 
news article in today’s newspaper. Without referring 
back, write down in a few words specifically what the 
article was about, and the important places and persons 
mentioned. After you have done this, go back to the 
article and see how attentively you actually did read it. 
This will reveal your present standard of comprehension 
and retention. If it is unsatisfactory, it can be noticeably 
improved in as few as three lessons. 








B PROVE IT BY A TRIAL 


... THIS FIRST PORTFOLIO 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


with privilege of return 
within two weeks 


OU SHOULD be aware of marked im- 

provement in your reading speed and 

comprehension after trying this first 
lesson. If not, it may be returned within 
two weeks, together with the two instru- 
ments described below, and the trial sub- 
scription will be ended at once. That is, the 
first portfolio need be paid for only if it is 
kept. Contents of the portfolio: Basic In- 
struction Guide, Training Manual, Eye- 
and-Mind Practice Section, Reading-Pacer 
Practice Material, Speed-and-Comprehen- 
sion Tests, Reading-Improvement Chart 
(to record your progress). 


INCLUDED WITHOUT CHARGE WITH PORTFOLIO 1 
Reading -Pacer and ‘Reading-Timer 


(COMBINED RETAIL VALUE: $20.00) 


These instruments are needed throughout the program. 
The Reading-Timer shows one’s speed at different 
times and with different kinds of reading matter. The 


Reading-Pacer, a patented instrument, is the most con- 
Sa ae, ASS, E ARA inte à 








"~~ venient pacing machine 
available for individual 
use today. The pacing 
bar, which forces you to 
read as fast as it moves, 
descends from the top 
to the bottom of the 
page at speeds adjust- 
able from 250 to 650 
words per minute. 





The Book-of-the-Month Club 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 





will at least DOUBLE your reading speed .. . 
and thus keep you abreast of the reading you have to do 


OW OFTEN do you hear your- 
H self saying, “I wish I had 
more time to read!” This 
study program — seven years in 
preparation and testing—is the sen- 
sible answer for every cultivated 
person desirous of keeping up with 
the important reading forever flood- 
ing in upon him. It will enable you 
to read at least twice as much in the 
time you can now spare. 


Fe OVER a quarter of a century 
psychologists have been study- 
ing the reading process, and very 


„early a startling discovery was 


made: the average reading speed of 
American adults is below that of 
eighth graders—less than 200 words 
per minute. For any person who de- 
pends upon reading to any extent, 
this is a hopelessly inadequate rate. 

Two other important discoveries 
were made: 


FIRST, that slow readers, sur- 
prisingly, are not “sure” read- 
ers. People who read fast al- 
most invariably retain far 
more of what they read. 


SECOND, that slow reading is 

as common among those with 

high IQs as among lesser 
brows. 

All research in this field has 

shown that the root of the problem 


- lies in bad reading habits usually 


acquired at an early age. Good read- 
ing habits can be acquired as well as 
bad, and these are what this sys- 
tem instills in a very short time. 
The Book-of-the-Month Club 
Reading Improvement Program 
uses all the proven successful tech- 
niques and is comparable in thor- 





oughness to reading courses given 
in many universities. It is, however, 
far less expensive, since such 
courses often cost as much as sev- 
eral hundred dollars. 


HE TECHNIQUES have been so 
UE aea out that no supervising 
instructor is needed; anyone taking 
the program can be as sure of suc- 
cess—in some respects more sure— 
as if he attended group sessions. 
Indeed, measurable improvement 
should show at the very beginning. 
That really is the reason for the 
seemingly liberal offer made at the 
left—to send you the first portfolio, 
with the instruments pictured, for 
two weeks’ trial. If you choose not 
to continue, send everything back 
and the subscription will be can- 
celed. (Of one thing you can be 
sure: such a trial will be both re- 
vealing and diverting. The exercises 
are fun—and become even more so 
as the training proceeds and your 
reading improves.) 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF OPERATION 


HE FULL program consists of 

thirteen portfolios. The first is 
sent for two weeks’ trial. You will 
receive a bill for $4.75 (plus a small 
postage and handling charge), pay- 
able only if you decide to continue 
the course. If not, the portfolio and 
the instruments should be returned 
within two weeks. 

If you decide to continue with the 
full series, the succeeding twelve 
portfolios will be sent at intervals 
of three weeks (with a bill for $4.75, 
plus postage, in each case). 


* EXECUTIVES * 


. .. substantial discounts for quan- 
tity orders. Organizations inter- 
ested in making the Reading Im- 
provement Program available to 
key executives for home or office 
study can earn a considerable dis- 
count through multiple orders. 
Check the indicated box in the cou- 
pon if you are interested in receiv- 
ing a schedule of discounts. 
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c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to the Reading Improvement Program, and send me Portfolio 
No. 1 for a two weeks’ trial examination. At the same time send me, without charge, the 
Reading-Pacer and Reading-Timer in a separate package. If at the end of the trial I decide 
not to continue, I may send everything back and cancel the subscription. If I do continue, 
you will bill me $4.75 (plus mailing expense) for the first portfolio and the same amount for 
each of the twelve remaining portfolios as they are sent. (There is an additional mailing 
charge for the package containing the Pacer and Timer.) If I discontinue before I have fin- 
ished and paid for the entire course, I agree to return the two instruments. 


MR. 
MRS. 
MISS (Please Print) 


Address 
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C] Check here if you 
are also interested in 
information about 
multiple orders. 


Portfolios for Canadian subscribers are priced at $5.25 each 
(plus mailing expense) and are shipped from Toronto duty free. [5] 











The Atlantic Report 


a THE spring of 1958, Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker personally carried his Conservative 
Party to the greatest political triumph in Canada’s 
history. His Conservatives elected 208 members 
in the 265-seat House of Commons, decimated the 
once invulnerable Liberal Party, and shattered 
two minority groups. Four years later, in June, 
1962, Diefenbaker led his forces into another gen- 
eral election which became an equally spectacular 
political ambush. Only the emergence of a third 
party in rural Quebec saved Mr. Diefenbaker from 
disaster and enabled him to carry on with a mi- 
nority government until Parliament meets this 
fall. 


More important even than the election result 
was the foreign-exchange crisis, which had been 
developing for fifteen years and which exploded 
unexpectedly on May 2. Without it, there were no 
real issues, and the Diefenbaker government 
would undoubtedly have retained a small major- 
ity. It was public alarm over the suddenly de- 
valued Canadian dollar that gave his opponents 
a focal point on which to concentrate. They did 
so with great effect. 


Diefenbaker’s fumbling 


Diefenbaker had been in 1958 a happy warrior 
who coasted into office inveighing against Ameri- 
can domination of Canadian industry. With a 
florid style of gesticulating oratory reminiscent of 
William Jennings Bryan’s, he rang all the changes 
on the nationalistic theme. Now he was the 
chastened, often irascible leader of a star-crossed 
regime which seemed unable to do much right. 


The Diefenbaker government tried to court 
American friendship by agreeing quickly to joint 
development of the Columbia River and was 
deeply embarrassed when the government of 
British Columbia refused to give its consent. It 
scrapped Canada’s own Arrow jet fighters and had 
to settle for Bomarc missiles without warheads. It 
tried to expand tariff protection for Canadian in- 
dustry by changing customs definitions and was 
unexpectedly circumvented by the traditionally 
pliant Canadian Senate. 
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CANADA 


It crusaded against the export of natural gas to 
the United States and wound up approving it. It 
fought to discourage British entry into the Com- 
mon Market and was slapped down by London 
and Washington. It resolutely refused to devalue 
the Canadian dollar; then, when it changed its 
mind, fell into an exchange crisis. 


The effect of these and other examples of gov- 
ernment fumbling tarnished the Diefenbaker im- 
age, yet they were hardly the sort of issues that 
decide elections. In early spring all the auguries 
pointed to a Conservative victory with a much 
reduced majority. 


The economy was coming out of the recession. 
National income was at an all-time high. More 
people — 7 million ina population of 18 million — 
had jobs, at the highest wage level in history. Un- 
employment, which had reached an alarming 10 
percent of the labor force in 1960 and 1961, was 
dropping rapidly to a manageable 5 percent. The 
400-million-bushel wheat surplus, which had 
jammed public elevators and backed up onto 
prairie farms, disappeared. The government sold 
itto Communist China. The oil industry, the Tory 
whipping boy of 1957 and 1958, got some belated 
encouragement and pushed production to record 
levels. Rising oil and gas exports in 1961, plus 
wheat sales to China, helped give Canada its first 
favorable trade balance since 1952. 


The Diefenbaker administration embraced defi- 
cit financing with $3 billion in budgetary deficits 
in five years. It raised old-age pensions, liberalized 
unemployment-insurance payments, increased 
subsidies to wheat farmers, dispensed larger subsi- 
dies to all the provinces, expanded hospital con- 
struction, and undertook public works on a grand 
scale. It even found $5 million to subsidize ama- 
teur athletes and exercise addicts. 


Canadian dollar crisis 


In its early stages, the political campaign could 
not sustain much public interest. Lester B. Pear- 
son and his Liberals electrified nobody with 
promises of a much deeper plunge into the wel- 


























376. THE GRAND TACTICIAN, by 
Lazar Pistrak. How and why 
Khrushchev rose to power — and 
the dangerous crossroads now con- 
fronting him. LIST PRICE $6.00 


290. THE MIND OF GERMANY, 
by Hans Kohn. Illuminating in- 
sights into the German national 
character and its affinity for na- 
tional suicide. LIST PRICE $5.95 


274. THE ARMADA, by Garrett 
Mattingly. Best-selling account of 
the climactic 16th century naval 
battle. LIST PRICE $6.00 


370. POWER & RESPONSIBILITY: 
The Life and Times of Theodore 
Roosevelt, by William Henry Har- 
baugh. LIST PRICE $7.50 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF: 1657-1945, by 
Walter Goerlitz. From Clausewitz 
to Rommel—508 pages, 31 photo- 
graphs. LIST PRICE $7.50 


366. CHARLES SUMNER and the 
Coming of the Civil War, by 
David Donald. The recent Pulitzer 
Prize biography of the Northern 
firebrand. LIST PRICE $6.75 


244. FIELD MARSHAL VON MAN- 
STEIN: LOST VICTORIES. German 
strategy in World War II, as told 
by “the Allies’ most formidable 
opponent.” LIST PRICE $7.50 


356. NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE: 
The Struggle for Power in the 
Postwar World, by Hugh Seton- 
Watson. LIST PRICE $7.50 


227. VICTORY: THE LIFE OF LORD 
NELSON, by Oliver Warner. 
LIST PRICE $6.50 


Which 3 of N 
these 30 major 


FOR 
ONLY 


$1,494 
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261. THE AGE OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC REVOLUTION: Political 
History of Europe and America, 
1760-1800, by R. R. Palmer. 

LIST PRICE $7.50 


176. BYZANTIUM, by Charles 
Diehl. Greatness and decline of the 
glittering, enlightened, cruel em- 
pire that ruled the eastern Medi- 
terranean for 1,000 years. 40 illus- 
trations. LIST PRICE $8.50 


379. AFRICA — ANGRY YOUNG 
GIANT, by Smith Hempstone. An 
up-to-date analysis of the new 
African nations, by an able Ameri- 
can journalist who has been on the 
scene since 1957. 

LIST PRICE $7.95 


230. INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY, by 
John Gunther. LIST PRICE $5.95 


265. WINSTON CHURCHILL: 

MEMOIRS OF WORLD WAR Il: 

Massive, new one-vol. edition. 
LIST PRICE $8.75 


287. GRANT MOVES SOUTH, by 
Bruce Catton. LIST PRICE $6.50 


384. INDIA, by Percival Spear. 
From the Stone Age to today—a 
remarkably clear account of the 
complex and fascinating country 
that may hold the key to world 
peace. LIST PRICE $10.00 


361. ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR, 
by Herman Kahn. A controversial 
book that warns us to treat nuclear 
war as possible—or find ourselves 
in one. LIST PRICE $10.00 


294. THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
THE SOVIET UNION, by Leonard 
Shapiro. The definitive story—from 
1870 to Khrushchev. 

LIST PRICE $7.50 
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263. GODS AND MEN: Origins of 
Western Culture, by Henry B. 
Parkes. Fascinating chronicle of 
the ancient myths and beliefs that 
have left their mark on our way 
of life. LIST PRICE $7.50 


401. THE SINO-SOVIET CON- 
FLICT, by Donald S., Zagoria. Star- 
tling new light on the growing rift 
in the Communist world. 

LIST PRICE $8.50 


110. THE JOURNALS OF LEWIS 
AND CLARK. The astonishing rec- 
ord of their three-year Pacific 
Northwest expedition — condensed 
and interpreted by the distin- 
guished scholar Bernard DeVoto. 
LIST PRICE $6.50 


375. AFRICA & THE VICTORIANS, 
by Ronald Robinson and John 
Gallagher. Imperialism on the 
Dark Continent — an illuminating 
reappraisal and some startling con- 
clusions. LIST PRICE $9.00 


297. BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE: 
The Potsdam Conference, by 
Herbert Feis. The controversial 
Truman-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
of July, 1945—and how it shaped 
our times. Recent Pulitzer Prize 
for history. LIST PRICE $6.50 


363. TURMOIL AND TRADITION, 
by Elting E. Morison. The stirring 
life and turbulent times of Henry 
L. Stimson. LIST PRICE $7.50 
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378. A DIARY FROM DIXIE, by 
Mary Boykin Chesnut. “For its 
humor, detachment, and dramatic 
interest . .. one of the most re- 
markable documents of the (Civil 
War) period.” Alfred Kazin. 

LIST PRICE $7.50 


394. THE MAN FROM MISSOURI: 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HARRY 
S. TRUMAN, by Alfred Steinberg. 
Mediocrity—or strong and under- 
rated? LIST PRICE $6.50 


367. ABANDONED: The Story of 
the etag 4 Arctic Expedition, 
1881-1884, by A. L. Todd. 

LIST PRICE $5.95 


204. THE MERCHANT OF PRATO: 
FRANCESCO DI MARCO DATINI, 
1335-1410, by Iris Origo. An en- 
tertaining, remarkably complete 
record of what ordinary people 
wore, ate, loved and hated in the 
Middle Ages. Based on the corre- 
spondence of a leading merchant 
of the day. LIST PRICE $7.50 


391. THE PATRIOT CHIEFS: A 
Chronicle of American Indian 
Leadership, by Alvin M, Josephy, 
Jr. LIST PRICE $5.95 


381. THE ORIGINS OF THE SEC- 
OND WORLD WAR, by A. J. P. 
Taylor. The startling reassessment 
of Hitler and interwar diplomacy 
that ignited the continuing feud 
between the author and H. R. 
Trevor-Roper. LIST PRICE $4.50 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


Stamford, Connecticut 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


Stamford, Connecticut 
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Please enroll me as a member and send at once the three selections 
indicated below, for which you will bill me just $4.47, plus a small 
charge for postage and handling. I agree to take four more selections 


or alternates during the coming year at reduced member’s prices. 
(These will be described in your monthly REVIEW, and I may reject 
any selection merely by returning the convenient form always pro- 
vided.) With every fourth purchase thereafter, I will receive a valuable 


bonus book of my choice. 


(FILL IN NUMBERS OF YOUR THREE SELECTIONS) 


nes Dg ks) pg s 


Nam 


(please print) 


Address—___—_______________ ns 


City 


one State 








In Canada, same savings. Books shipped from Toronto duty free. Bonus 
plan differs slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 
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The Historic Dinnerware 


LOWESTOFT 


QUEEN'S BIRD 


A series of quaint, 
almost primitive birds, 
hand-painted 

in many colors. 


It was back in 1805 that Josiah Spode 
II developed the stone china body 
called Lowestoft. He did it for the 
specific purpose of supplying replace- 
ments for the dinnerware that the East 
India Company had brought in from 
China. In continuous production ever 
since, Lowestoft remains true to its 
Oriental heritage in shape, color and 
pattern. In appearance, it is thin and 
delicate-looking, but it is about as un- 
breakable and chip-proof as a dinner- 
ware body can be. 


HERITAGE 

An original Chinese 
pattern of the 1800’s 
using a Massachusetts 
eagle coin for its center. 
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Write today for Booklet 81 about Lowestoft. 


` wholesale distributors: COPELAND & THOMPSON, INC. 
a 206 FIFTH AVENUE s NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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fare state. Then, on May 2, the 
government announced that it had 
been forced to fix the Canadian dol- 
lar at 92.5 U.S. cents, a drop of 5 
cents in six months and 2.5 cents be- 
low the previous rate of 95 cents. 


Canadians may not have under- 
stood much about international 
monetary markets. But the drop of 
the Canadian dollar from its former 
pre-eminent position hurt their 
pride. For five years, the Canadian 
dollar had sold at a premium of up 
to 5 cents more than the U.S. dollar. 
To Canadians, the premium was 
one thing they had which was su- 
perior to something American. 
When the dollar slumped to 92.5 
cents and could not be held there, it 
was ego-shattering. 


When the dollar crisis broke on 
May 2, the Conservatives quickly 
blamed the “gloom and doom” of 
the Liberals for impairment of confi- 
dence abroad. They also blamed 
dollar selling by currency specula- 
tors for the currency crisis, then 
argued that a discounted dollar 
would benefit the Canadian econ- 
omy. It would create jobs in Can- 
ada, widen exports, and above all, 
it was a boon to agriculture. 


There was no economic crisis, said 
Diefenbaker, again and again. 
Never in Canadian history had so 
many people had it so good, and the 
new dollar would make it even bet- 
ter. The opposition unitedly seized 
the dollar crisis to chastise the gov- 
ernment because it would raise Ca- 
nadian prices. The Liberals charged 
that the devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar was final proof of the fiscal 
incompetence of the Diefenbaker 
government. They printed a million 
*“Diefenbucks” of 92.5 cents face 
value, and the electorate was highly 
amused. 


The Conservatives, the Liberals 
charged, had jolted American confi- 
dence in Canada when they imposed 
a special 15 percent tax on dividends 
in 1960. Their long string of whop- 
ping budget deficits had destroyed 
world confidence in Canada and 
started a flight of capital from Can- 
ada. Then, to top it off, the Cana- 
dian stock markets slumped with 
U.S. markets. 
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Behind all the campaign oratory 
lay a simple fact that was ignored by 
all parties: the dollar crisis was the 
result of fifteen years of borrowing 
from Peter to pay Paul, of selling off 
the country’s assets to pay its current 
debts. Since World War II Canada 
habitually has had an adverse bal- 
ance of merchandise trade. Its ex- 
cess of imports over exports often 
ran as high as a half billion dollars a 
year. The difference was made up 
by Canadian industrial and munici- 
pal borrowings in New York, where 
interest rates were lower than in 
Canada, and by a massive flow of 
American investment into Canadian 
industry. 


American investments 

Under the British preference sys- 
tem, goods from Canada enter other 
Commonwealth countries at rates of 
duty below the rate paid on imports 
from the United States. American 
industry, for that reason, was en- 
couraged to locate branch plants in 
Canada. It could then bring in its 
components from the United States 
duty free, assemble the finished 
product in Canada, and undersell 
domestic U.S. competitors in the 
Commonwealth. After World War 
II, the trickle of branch-plant in- 
vestment northward became a flood. 
At the same time, discoveries of 
large Canadian fields of oil and gas 
and iron ore and base metal deposits 
attracted billions of U.S. dollars. 
Finally, Canada had a reputation as 
a safe investment haven replete with 
profitable opportunities. 


The growth of American invest- 
ment in Canada increased from just 
under $5 billion in 1945 to $17.5 
billion in 1961. As this investment 
has grown, interest charges on it have 
increased steadily and have accen- 
tuated the balance of payments de- 
ficit from trade. Canadian interest 
and dividend payments to United 
States residents in 1961 exceeded 
$620 million, compared with $427 
million in 1956 and $250 million in 
1946. Nevertheless, the balance of 
payments problem was never acute 
as long as Canadians borrowed heav- 
ily in New York and American in- 
dustry invested a billion dollars a 
year in Canada. 


However, in 1961 Canadians did 
not borrow as much as they had 
formerly borrowed. With the oil 
and gas industry becoming fully de- 
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Counting our chickens with confidence 


At Gen Tel, we have no doubt about our future growth. sga As America grows, 
so does the need for more and better communications. And the areas we serve 
beyond the big cities have just begun to grow. sa At the same time, new 
methods of communications are taking shape that will alter our traditional ways of 
exchanging information. And as these advances develop, Gen Tel will grow apace. 
Indeed, in terms of our potential, the surface has barely been scratched. sm 
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SOLITUDE 


This is a private affair... 

...the rapport between the perceptive... 

...and the perceived... 

... between artist... 

...and critic. 

She sharpens her eye in museum and art gallery... 

. . . Sharpens her ear at concert and opera... 

... Sharpens her mind on books and magazines. 

These are all private affairs, with concentration at its 
keenest... 


... absorption at its peak. 


Solitary... 
... but not alone. Her friends are interesting... her 


family stimulating. She enjoys the exhilaration that stems 
from sharing ideas and thoughts and opinions. 

Within these pages, she finds information and products 
that quicken her imaginative senses... 

... and satisfy her quest for intellectual challenge. 

She’s a thought and opinion leader . . . 

... and she reads this magazine, just as you do. 
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veloped, and with much of the man- 
ufacturing and service industry over- 
developed, investment opportunities 
for American capital declined. The 
combination reduced the Canadian 
dollar demand in New York, and its 
value gradually sank as the govern- 


ment decided it preferred to have it | 


below par anyway. Then, when the 
interest payments on the U.S. in- 
vestment increased, the downward 
pressure became too much for the 
Canadian government to cope with. 


Obvious as these facts are, they | 


were ignored completely in the elec- 
tion issue oratory, and for good rea- 
son. Canada’s external debt, despite 
its awesome bulk, is unique, because 
it lies completely outside normal 
definitions of external debt. It is not 
a debt owed by the government of 
Canada to the government of the 
United States. It is not a debt of the 
government of Canada to bondhold- 
ers in the United States. It is real 
property and profit-making business 
in Canada owned by individual citi- 
zens and corporations in the United 
States. Or it is real property in 
Canada which has been mortgaged 
by Canadians to individual citizens 
and corporations in the United 
States. It is several billions in mu- 


nicipal and provincial debentures | 


owned by individual citizens and 
corporations in the United States. 
It is common stock in thousands of 
Canadian companies, and in Ameri- 


can plants in Canada, owned in the | 


United States. 


Because the American dollar in- 
vestment in Canada does not show 
up anywhere in the balance sheet of 
the Canadian government, Cana- 
dian cabinet ministers and their 
advisers never concern themselves 
with it. For them, it exists only in 
the obscure but finely detailed pub- 
lications of the Dominion Bureau of 
the Statistics. 


Coyne’s austerity 


There was one notable exception 
— James E. Coyne, deposed gover- 
nor of the Bank of Canada. Mr. 
Coyne started to worry about the 
implications to Canada of the flood 
of American capital into the country 
almost a decade ago. Then he began 
making speeches about it, and as 
time passed he became more out- 
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De Kuyper makes the world’s best creme de menthe 
and 22 other enjoyable flavors. Made in the U.S.A. 
from original delicious Dutch formulas, de Kuyper 
products have delighted the world since 1695! 
Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 70 Proof, Creme de Cacao, 54 Proof 
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NOW EARN 


Ay 


CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 


COMPOUNDED OR PAID 
QUARTERLY 


ON YOUR SAVINGS 
AND DAILY 
EARNINGS TOO! 





Earnings on accounts are com- 
pounded or paid quarterly...funds 
received or postmarked by the 10th 
of any month earn from the Ist, and 
after the 10th, from date of receipt to 
end of the quarter. In addition, all 
funds remaining for 6 months or 
more earn to the date of with- 
drawal. 

Safety of your account, personal 
or group, is insured up to $10,000 by 
an agency of the U.S. Government. 

Saving by mail is fast and easy 
with free two-way air postage on 
all accounts assuring prompt and 
personal attention. 


“The Considered Choice of Responsible People” 


METROPOLITAN 
SAVINGS 


& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Write today for information 
Metropolitan Savings & Loan Assoc., Dept. A 
804 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


C Please airmail full information about 
Metropolitan Savings. 


C Please open my account $ enclosed. 


Check: 
Personal Account O 





Organization Account O 
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Address 
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spoken. He was the only vocal ad- 
vocate of belt tightening and living 
within the country’s means. 


In a memo to the government, he 
urged a sharp curtailment of im- 
ports, much tighter money to dis- 


| courage overexpansion, and other 








measures designed to generate within 
Canada the capital needed to de- 
velop the country. In the summer of 
1961 the government fired the gov- 
ernor and precipitated a parliamen- 
tary debate that ended only when 
the Senate defied the government 
and gave Mr. Coyne a public hear- 
ing. He promptly resigned and with- 
drew completely from public affairs. 


In his struggle with the govern- 
ment, Mr. Coyne attracted little 
public sympathy. The Liberal Party 
fought to give him a chance to de- 
fend himself before the House of 
Commons, but the Liberals disasso- 
ciated themselves completely from 
his austerity program. So, without 
exception, did the newspapers of 
Canada. So, indeed, did most of its 


| economists. 


But when the dollar crisis wors- 
ened, belated respect developed for 
Mr. Coyne. This was heightened 
only three days after the election, 
when the government was forced to 


| take drastic action to save the dollar 


from further decline. It borrowed 
$1 billion from the International 
Monetary Fund, the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the Federal Reserve Bank. 
It promised the banks to cut its own 
expenditures by $250 million a year 
and raise a like amount by imposi- 
tion of emergency duties up to 15 
percent on $3 billion in imports. It 
fixed the bank rate at an unpre- 
cedented 6 percent, and Canada was 
given a stiff dose of austerity. Yet, 
in doing so the government evinced a 
curious blindness to the cause of its 
trouble, for it also expressed the hope 
that the measures taken would re- 
store the flow of foreign capital into 
the country. 


The exchange problem 


If American investors in Canada 
are to get a satisfactory return on 
their $17 billion investment, Canada 
must somehow manage a favorable 
balance of trade with the United 
States of something better than $1.5 
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billion a year, instead of a deficit of 
$600 million a year. The American 
market must be opened to manu- 
factured goods from Canada, for 
only in that way can dollars be 
earned to pay interest, principal, 
and dividends to American investors. 


The choice is an impossible one for 
American industry, since it means 
American owners of Canada’s manu- 
facturing industry must import the 
products of their Canadian factories 
to displace, in the American market, 
the products from their American 
factories. Or they can reconcile 
themselves in the future to operating 
their Canadian branch plants for fun 
and experience, but not for profit 
they can take home to spend. 


There is an American side to the 
Canadian difficulty, and that is the 
side on which the solution must 
ultimately be found. The invest- 
ment seed which American industry 
and commerce sowed in Canada now 
yields a bumper crop of Canadian 
dollars. But the crop will not be 
worth much to the harvesters unless 
they can discover how to get their 
crop home to the States. Or, inele- 
gantly, it is the crop owner’s problem 
rather than the hired man’s. 


Meanwhile, the International 
Monetary Fund loan will tide the 
government over until midwinter, 
when the flow of dividends and inter- 
est to the United States again reaches 
its peak. If pressure on the dollar 
becomes unbearable, the Canadian 
government may have to take more 
extreme measures. In 1948, in a 
similar balance of payments crisis, 
the Liberal government practically 
shut the border to American imports 
and cut Canadian tourist travel to 
the south to a minimum. 


A strong government might be 
prepared to take such drastic action 
again. A minority government can 
hardly be expected to do so. Out of 
the next crisis may well come another 
general election which will produce 
a stable government. No other 
country in the world today has any- 
thing even remotely resembling Can- 
ada’s exchange problem, so there is 
nowhere any Canadian government 
can turn for direction. One thing is 
certain: the Canadian balance of 
payments drama has settled in for a 
very long run on the international 
stage. 
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SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION 
OFFER FORA 
LIMITED TIME ONLY 


On October 31, 1962, Americans 
will at last have the opportunity 
to explore the splendors (and 
breathtaking surprises) of this 
long-awaited illustrated volume 
spanning all the ages, cultures, 
and races of mankind from the 
prehistoric dawn of human society 
to the fall of Rome... and incorpo- 
rating the most modern knowledge 
in the fields of Art Criticism, Ar- 
chaeology, History, Anthropology, 
Mythology, Iconography, Ethnol- 
ogy, and Comparative Religion. 


MORE THAN 750 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
MANY IN FULL COLOR. A GIANT 
VOLUME OF 8” x 1112” PAGES. 


Celebrated 
_ scholars labored 
for ten years to 
i assemble, docu- 
. ment, and inter- 
pret for this 
book the art 
treasures of the 
Neolithic, Pale- 
olithic, Chalco- 
a == lithic, Archaic, 
Homeric, Biblical, Classical, 
Hellenistic, and Roman eras... 
as well as those of the compara- 
ble periods in India, China, 
Japan, Oceania, pre-Columbian 
America...and of the primitive 
societies that have survived into 
modern times, Hard-to-find 
copies of the original French- 
language edition have brought 
premium prices throughout 
America. This is the first edition 
ever aVailable in English, There 
is no other book like it. 


EVERYTHING YOU 
WANT TO KNOW AND SEE 





can be found 
here in a few 
moments. Yet 
this great “ref- 
erence” book is 
designed not 
only to be con- 
sulted for facts 
but read for 

pleasure. To the 
connoisseur of ancient and prim- 
itive civilizations...to the stu- 
dent of history, ritual, and folk- 
lore...to all who are curious to 
wander the antique byways of 
myth and magic, mysticism and 
symbolism, it offers one of the 
great reading experiences of a 
lifetime. It will lead you spell- 
bound not only through the his- 
tory of art but through the 
history of man as. well. 





AAT AND 
BANKING | 


ANZIONY GNV 2JI¥O1SIH3IUd 


Ld V io VIGZJdOIQDAINIA ISSNOYVI 


“BEAUTY AND BESTIALITY 
INEXTRICABLY JOINED”. 






*Here are the 
cave paintings 
and rock frescos 
of prehistoric 
man,...the awe- 


` women conceiv- 
ed with the so- 
phistication of a 
stone-age Modigliani...and the 
first human jewelry. Here too, is 
the epic fusion of sex, religion, 
and art in the sacred rituals of 
the Mother Goddess. 

Read on and explore the lost 
civilizations of the Indus Valley 
and the art treasures of prèhis- 
toric China...the art of ancient 
Egypt, Sumeria, Akkadia, Baby- 


lonia and Assyria... of the 
Medes and Persians, Hittites, 
Canaanites, Phoenicians, and 


even the long-neglected Cartha- 
ginians...the fabulous “Paris- 
ian” society that preened and 
flourished in Minoan Crete... 
the Mycenaeans who brawled at 
the gates of Troy...the mysteri- 
ous Etruscans.,.the stupendous 
art Of Greece (greater and gaud- 
ier than the fig-leafed museum 
pieces have led us to believe)... 
the art of republican and impe- 
rial Rome.,.the barbaric splen- 
dors of the ancestral Celtic and 


ART AND MANKIND 


LAROUSSE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PREHISTORIC 
AND ANCIENT 


General Editor 
RENE HUYGHE 





Germanic tribesmen . . . the bi- 
zarre art of the Huns (and how 
its influence helped create the 
gothic cathedrals) ...the dazzling 
encounter of Hellenic, Iranian, 
Indian and Chinese art along the 
ancient Silk Route. 


Then wander through the art 


of the incredible civilizations of 
ancient Mexico, Yucatan, and 
Peru...the masterpieces of the 
ancient Negro empires in Africa 
...the art of the South Pacific 
(where family albums are com- 
posed of smoked ancestral 
heads)...and the 20th century 
primitive cultures in which the 
earliest gropings of human art 
live again before our eyes. 

..-all of it illustrated and illu- 
mined in an incomparable as- 
semblage of ancient, prehistoric, 
and primitive painting, sculp- 
ture, symbols, idols, rituals and 
sacrificial objects, many rarely 
seen by modern Western eyes. 


SPECIAL 
PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE. 


TA work of such 
ize and scope 
and richness 







would ordinarily be priced at 
$25.00 or more. However, the 
enormous advance interest ex- 


pressed by laymen and scholars 


alike has encouraged the pub- 
lisher to plan a first printing so 
large that the price may be 


brought down to $17.95. But 
you can save even more by re- 
serving your copy now. 

In order to build up the size 
of the first printing, and lower 
the cost per copy, we are accept- 
ing advance-reservations. In re- 
turn for placing your order now, 
you will receive the book at a 
special pre-publication price of 
only $14.95 — even if the final 
price turns out to be higher than 
the $17.95 now anticipated, 
(Offer expires Oct. 31, 1962). 


NO MONEY NEED 
BE SENT NOW. 


To reserve a 
copy for your- 
self (oras g 
princely Christ- 
mas gift), simply 
mail the coupon. 
today, Examine 
the book in your 
home for two 
weeks. If not 
convinced that 
you and your 
family will treasure it for years 

to come, return it and owe noth- 
ing. Otherwise, we shall bill you 

at the special pre-publication 

price. Mail coupon below to 

PROMETHEUS PRESS, Dept. 

PA-923, 131 Varick Street, New 

York 13;.N. ¥. 





ADVANCE RESERVATION FORM 
PROMETHEUS PRESS 

Dept, PA-923, 131 Varick St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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: Please send me for examination 
oi os. ee py ties) oletne 
I! LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPE- 
| DIA OF PREHISTORIC AND 
1 ANCIENT ART, (Over 750 il- 
I justrations, 448 oversize pages, 
binding stamped in gold) as 
1 soon as the First Edition is off 
! the presses. If, after browsing 
; through it at leisure for two 
1 weeks, I am not completely de- 
t lighted, I may return the 
book(s). Otherwise, you will 
1 bill me at the special pre-publi- 
cation price of only $14.95 — 
y even if the final price is higher 
1 than the $17.95 now antici- 
pated. 
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In kitchens or 





No wonder homemakers are enthusiastic about the 
new General Electric split-level range with the eye- 
level oven. Homemakers helped design it. 

After General Electric engineers had developed 
the basic design — incorporating customer-proven 
features of previous ranges — they wanted the new 
range to have the benefit of actual use by house- 
wives in their own kitchens. To achieve this, they 
followed the Company’s practice of kitchen-testing 
new appliances in consumer panels numbering up 
to 1,000 homes. Models of the split-level range were 
installed in the kitchens of homemakers like Norma 
Staples of Louisville, Kentucky. Mrs. Staples (left) 


classrooms = 
customers themselves join 
with General Electric people 
in the search for better value 






AT GENERAL ELECTRIC 
WE PUT THE 


Accent 


is shown giving her views and suggestions to Gen- 
eral Electric home economist Jean Boomer. This 
interview typifies the way consumers join with 
General Electric people in the search for improve- 
ments that add extra value. 

Educators have good reason to welcome General 
Electric’s new TV-audio equipment for classrooms. 
They helped design it. 

What appears to be a large table-model TV set, 
above — in General Electric’s model classroom at 
Nela Park, Cleveland — is actually a versatile TV- 
audio center. It has 24 special features that make 
it uniquely suited to classroom use. These special 
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features are the result of many group discussions 
with school administrators, teachers, and educa- 
tional consultants. The added values suggested by 
educators include an anti-glare hood for better 
viewing, a powerful high-fidelity audio system for 
better hearing, and great flexibility for use with 
other audio teaching aids. 

Kitchens and classrooms are just two of the 
places where General Electric people are making 
an extra effort to seek out the views and sugges- 
tions of customers. General Electric works with 
local utilities, with communities, with industries, 
with defense and space agencies ... all to serve you, 





and your family, community and country, with 
products of ever greater value. 

Working with customers is another example of 
how the 250,000 men and women of General Elec- 
tric are striving to put the accent on value... 
value that starts in the hearts and minds of dedi- 
cated people. 


Progress ts Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL G ELECTRIC 







The Atlantic Report >< 


as THE second half of June, 1962, the Italian 
stock market suffered the worst slump since the 
“black week” of January, 1956. Shares dropped 
by an average of 26 percent, and the Italian share- 
holders lost $3.7 million. Although the almost 
contemporary slumps in the New York and Lon- 
don markets might have had some influence, the 
Italian debacle was fundamentally a consequence 
of Prime Minister Fanfani’s turn to the left and 
of the announcement of the government decision 
to nationalize the electrical industry. Electrical 
shares started falling and dragged other shares 
with them. 


The svolta a sinistra, or ‘‘turn to the left,” had been 
looming over Italy for the last three years. The 
development was closely connected to the very 
composition of the Italian Parliament. Since the 
end of the war, the Italian political scene has been 
occupied quite thoroughly and consistently by the 
Christian Democrats, a middle-of-the-road party 
backed by the Catholic Church; by many of those 
who feared the advent of Communism more than 
anything else, and who saw in the Vatican the 
most effective bulwark against the Red peril; 
and by the women. The party attracts those who 
are afraid of Communism and who do not like the 
fascists either, those who are practicing Catholics 
or who have at least a feeling of respect for the 
moral authority and the wisdom of the Church, 
and those who are against too daring social reforms 
or experiments. 


Government by coalition 


The trouble with the Christian Democrats has 
always been that, although they emerged victori- 
ous from all the elections, they never quite man- 
aged to obtain an absolute working majority, 
either in the House of Deputies or in the Senate. 
At present, for instance, in the House of Deputies 
there are 273 Christian Democrats out of a total of 
596 deputies — about 46 percent. And the Chris- 
tian Democrats have to grope around among the 
other eight parties to find support. 


A look at the composition of the House of 
Deputies will explain the difficulties the Christian 
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Democrats are still meeting. On the extreme left 
we find the Communists, Italy’s second largest 
party and the biggest Communist Party in western 
Europe, with 141 deputies. Then come the Nenni 
Socialists, numerically the third party, with 87 
members. All the others are much smaller. In the 
center, besides the Christian Democrats, there are 
18 Saragat Socialists, very similar to British Labor- 
ites; 6 Republicans, who are a leftover from the 
monarchy-versus-republic fight; and 12 inde- 
pendents. On the right there are 18 Liberals, 24 
Neofascists, and 17 Monarchists. 


Fanfani moves left 


Whenever the Christian Democrats move either 
to the left or to the right, they gain the support 
of some parties but lose that of others. ‘To compli- 
cate matters even more, they themselves are far 
from being compact, but are sharply divided into 
a right wing and a left wing, plus a few intermedi- 
ate groups. If, for instance, a Christian Democrat 
Premier formed a coalition government with the 
Monarchists and the Neofascists, the party would 
split in two, with the left wing going over to the 
opposition. And if he called the Nenni Socialists 
in, the right wing would break away. 


The Christian Democrats have tried all sorts of 
combinations. The best and most stable was 
the so-called guadripartito, led by the former Vati- 
can librarian, the late Alcide De Gasperi, Italy’s 
greatest post-war statesman, and formed by the 
Christian Democrats, the Saragat Socialists, the 
Republicans, and the Liberals. It finally broke up 
when the strain between the Saragat Socialists, 
who were pressing for social reforms, and the Lib- 
erals, who represent free enterprise and the indus- 
trialist, became too strong. 


The present swing of the Christian Democrat 
pendulum represents the maximum of how far to 
the left Italy’s Catholic party dares to go. The 
government formed on February 22, 1962, by 
Amintore Fanfani, leader of the Christian Demo- 
crat left wing, a 54-year-old, pocket-sized, sharp- 
witted, sharp-tongued university professor of eco- 
nomics, is made up of the Christian Democrats, 
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The years are hurrying by. This Personal Pension Plan can help make your future secure. 


All of a sudden, it seems, you're near- 
ing the decisive age of forty. And those 
retirement years don’t seem so far off, 
after all. Now is the time to get ready 
for them, 

Here's a plan that can help. It’s a way 
of combining life insurance and its op- 
tions with other money to supply you 
with steady income, 

Let's say you buy a $50,000 New 
England Life policy now at the age of 
39. You could have $42,920 when you 
reach 65 — more than you paid out 


along the way for continuous protec- 
tion for your family. (We've made two 
assumptions: that your dividends are 
left to accumulate; that our new, in- 
creased dividend scale is applied, al- 
though these scales necessarily change 
from time to time.) 

Then, at 65, you can channel funds 
from other investments into your policy 
— to take advantage of the favorable in- 
come rate established when you bought 
the policy. In this way, your insurance, 
combined with investments, can be the 


basis for your individual pension plan, 
guaranteeing you at least $500 a month 
for life. Of course, if you'd rather, you 
can set up your personal pension plan 
through life insurance alone. 

More details? We'll be glad to mail 
them to you. Just write Dept. 2A, 501 
Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. Or, bet- 
ter still, talk with one of our agents. Now 
— before you're 40. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 





Individualists, 
Unite! 


With an eligible group of 25 (or 
more) you can fly to Europe in Ma- 
harajah style, visit up to 22 cities, 
and save $235.30° on your fare! 


If you’re attracted by group fares, 
but not by group “treatment’’— AIR- 
[NDIA is for you! 

If you belong to an organization 
that qualifies—and most probably you 
do—then act now— group reservations 
must be made 30 days in advance. See 
your travel agent, call your Arr-INDIA 
office, or mail the coupon below. 


"$385 Group Economy Round-Trip fare New York 
io Rome permits visits to as many as 22 European 
ities at no additional cost, provided the entire 
group flies together. Fares apply any day of the 
year, pacer on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday dur- 
ng May, June, and July, Eastbound; and August, 
September, October, Westbound. 


- AIR-INDIA...:- 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah s 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


What groups are eligible for your new money- 
saving fares? Please send me full information. 
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ADDRESS 
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Report on Rome 


the Saragat Socialists, and the Re- 
publicans. As such, it would not 
have a working majority and it 
would fall at the first call for a vote 
of confidence if it were not for the 
fact that it enjoys the support of the 
Nenni Socialists. 


Nenni moves right 


This new and revolutionary de- 
velopment in Italian politics would 
never have been possible if it had 
not been preceded and prepared for 
by two major events. First, as a con- 
sequence of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion and of Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion of Stalin’s crimes, relations 
between the Nenni Socialists and the 
Communists have become very 
strained. A pact of “unity of ac- 
tion,” which linked the two Marxist 
parties, gradually faded into obliv- 
ion, and Pietro Nenni, a former 
Stalin-prize winner, was able to 
pledge his support to a Christian 
Democrat-led, center-left govern- 
ment, headed by a Catholic Premier. 


Second, there has been, since 
John XXIII became Pope, a change 
in Vatican policies, which allowed a 
Catholic like Fanfani to come to 
terms with a Marxist like Nenni 
without incurring the wrath of the 
Church or even excommunication by 
the Holy Office. ‘This does not mean 
that the Church has changed its 
ideology, nor that its opposition to 
Communism has been abandoned. 
But the Vatican line has become 
more flexible. 


The deal Nenni and Fanfani made 
was, in its broad outlines, fairly sim- 
ple: while the Christian Democrats 
promised to take the interests of the 
working class more to heart, the 
Nenni Socialists undertook not 
to renew their engagement — or, 
rather, morganatic marriage — to the 
Communists. The complete political 
isolation of the Communists was a 
fine goal, and Fanfani has achieved 
it, at least at a top party level. In 
the trade unions and in local admin- 
istrations, the two Marxist parties 
still often collaborate. What re- 
mains to be seen is whether the price 
for the collaboration is too high. 


On this fundamental point, Italian 
public opinion is very much divided. 
Some think that the swing to the 
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left was inevitable, that Italy needs a 
stable government with a comforta- 
ble majority — which only Nenni’s 
87 Socialist deputies can supply — 
in order to be able to carry out long- 
term programs with a certain secur- 
ity. They think that the cleavage 
between the prosperity of the indus- 
trial, progressive, hard-working 
north of Italy and the poverty of the 
agricultural, stagnant, depressed 
south is much too sharp to be en- 
dured any longer, and that only a 
center-left government can do some- 
thing about it. 


There is also a widespread feeling 
that Italy’s public administration 
needs to be cleaned up. A number of 
recent scandals have deeply shaken 
public confidence. ‘The most sensa- 
tional was connected with the build- 
ing at Fiumicino of the new Rome 
international airport. It was com- 
pleted after a great delay, and it cost 
$98 million, almost double the orig- 
inal estimate. 


A parliamentary committee of 
inquiry discovered many serious ir- 
regularities in the procedure fol- 
lowed to deal out contracts. It also 
found that the then Air Force 
Minister, Randolfo Pacciardi, a Re- 
publican, had business connections 
with one of the chief contractors, 
Count Giuseppe Manfredi, from 
whom he had bought seven flats in a 
residential district of Rome. Bribes, 
nepotism, political interference, and 
pressure on the civil service are quite 
frequent, and so is tax evasion. ‘The 
feeling is that only a strong govern- 
ment with strong leanings toward so- 
cial welfare can carry out a cleanup. 


How much state ownership? 


As for the nationalization of the 
electrical industry, the supporters of 
Fanfani point out that there is noth- 
ing exceptional in it and that the 
Italian economy is already half 
controlled by the state. The rail- 
ways, the tobacco industry, the big 
oil cartel ENI, the telephones, the 
radio, television, and even the foot- 
ball pools are state owned. 


Besides, through IRI (Istituto per 
la Ricostruzione Industriale), the 
state has a controlling share in the 
steel industry, in the Ansaldo and 
other shipyards, in part of the elec- 
trical industry, in Alfa Romeo, in the 
air company Alitalia, in the shipping 
company Italia, and in many other 
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when you join the Mid-Century Book Society. 


An unprecedented offer to add two remarkable reference 
books to your library at an actual saving of $29! The 970 page 
Oricins and the 1362 page A DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND 
UNCONVENTIONAL ENGLISH will inevitably become indispen- 

sable adjuncts to your dictionary, Thesaurus and Bartlett’s. 
But their value far transcends the pragmatic. Their worth can 
only be measured in terms of the joy ‘and the discov ery these 
magnificent volumes hold for all who will prowl through their 
pages. 

In Oricins, Eric Partridge charted the lifelines of more 
than 20,000 words. His etymological masterpiece evoked 
rhapsodic praise. The Manchester Guardian W a “One can- 
not speak too highly of this wonderful book.” Time and Tide 
wrote, “Oricins is a major event and one for which the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples would do well to rejoice... own it if you 
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can...there are years of reading in it.” 

In A DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND UNCONVENTIONAL 
Encuisu, this gifted linguist presents in very explicit terms 
the meaning and derivation of words born and nurtured in 
barracks, taverns, streets and stables—as well as the slang, 
colloquialisms, solecisms, catch phrases and vulgarisms of 
English letters from the fifteenth century to the twentieth. 

By making your first selection from the list of books below 
you may begin your membership in the Mid-Century Book 
Society and take advantage of this extraordinary offer. Books 
offered by Mid-Century are selected by an Editorial Board 
consisting of Lionel Trilling, Jacques Barzun and W. H. 
Auden. Special offerings and average savings up to 50% 
permit you to add to your library the books most likely to 
interest you. 


CHOOSE YOUR FIRST SELECTION FROM THIS LIST 


The Drug Experience. Edited by David Ebin. 
Extraordinary personal experiences, from aes- 
thetic to terror-filled, by Cocteau, Baudelaire, 
Huxley, many others. 

Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.95. 


The Genius of Leonardo da Vinci. Edited and 
with an introduction by André Chastel. Leo- 
nardo’s reflections on painting and the paint- 
er’s life. Beautifully illustrated. 

Retail $12.50. Member’s price $8.95. 
Short Novels of Dostoevsky. Introduction by 
Thomas Mann. The Gambler, Notes from the 
Underground and four others. 811 pp. 

Retail $6.00. Member’s price $4.95. 
Rimbaud and Baudelaire. By Enid Starkie. 
(Dual selection.) Definitive and illuminating 
studies of the life and works of two great 
poets. Retail (both) $20.00. 

Member’s price (both) $9.95. 


Parade’s End. By Ford Madox Ford. (Four 
volumes in one.) One of the select group of 
English novels that deserves to be called 
great. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $5.50 


A World On The Wane. By Claude Lévi- 
Strauss. A detailed look at primitive Brazilian 
tribes, “human society reduced to its most 
basic expression”, by a world famous anthro- 
pologist. 48 pages of intriguing photos. 
Retail $12.50. Member’s price $6.95. 
Love and Death in the American Novel. By 
Leslie Fiedler. “‘... amounts to a general cul- 
tural history of the nation.’’—Lionel Trilling. 
Retail $8.50. Member’s price $5.95. 


Life, Death and the Law. By Norman St. John- 
Stevas. Brilliant essays on Anglo-American 
laws that attempt to govern six vital moral 
issues: birth control, artificial insemination, 
homosexuality, suicide, sterilization, and eu- 
thanasia. 

Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.95. 


Platform and Pulpit. By George Bernard Shaw. 
Previously uncollected lectures, speeches, etc. 
on all the favorite Shavian subjects: sexual re- 
form, Fabian socialism, women, children, edu- 
cation, religion, drama, Communism, movies, 
censorship. 

Retail $5.00. Member’s price $3.95. 


In Parenthesis. By David Jones. More than a 
novel, more than an autobiography, more than 
a picture of soldier life in World War I—it is, 
says T. S. Eliot, “ʻa work of genius.” Now pub- 
lished in America for the first time. 

Retail $5.75. Member’s price $4.50. 


The Seven Ages of The Theatre. By Richard 
Southern. Highly original book on the trans- 
formations that occur whenever a man and an 
audience confront each other, whether the pur- 
pose be ritual, propaganda or entertainment. 

Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.95. 


A Working Friendship. Detailed record (the 
correspondence) of the creative imagination 
at work, and a revelation of the personal, as 
well as artistic, relationship between two great 
men: Richard Strauss, the composer, and Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, the poet. 

Retail $10.00. Member’s price $6.50. 
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I have listed, my copies of Origins and A Dictionary of 
Slang and Unconventional English and the first issue of my 
FREE SUBSCRIPTION to The Mid-Century Magazine—the 
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FOOD MEN SHOULD NOT TRY TO BE MEDICINE MEN 


Dietary Treatment Of An Illness Is A Decision 
Which Should Always Be Made By Your Physician 


Good health is surely a very precious asset. It is 
unfortunate that the American interest in health is 
often exploited by food faddists, quacks, charlatans, 
and even by highly respectable purveyors of foods and 
drugs who seek to sell their products by taking advan- 
tage of areas of ignorance about what promotes or 
prevents the achievement of a high state of good 
health. 

The outstanding achievements of American medi- 
cine and of local, state, and federal public health 
agencies have contributed much to the good health 
which most Americans enjoy today. Remarkably 
enough, the life span of our citizens has been extended 
from an average of 47.3 years in 1900 to 69.7 years in 
1959, and more of these additional years are happy 
and productive years because of the good health 
which people do have. 

Among other factors which have contributed to this 
improved health and longevity, certainly the variety 
and abundance of high quality food has been of prime 
importance. This food is available to us at a steadily 
lower cost, in terms of the percentage of family income 
required for food or in terms of hours of labor required 
to purchase the food supply. What malnutrition we 
suffer in this country is mostly a matter of some of us 
consuming more calories than we need or making poor 
selections of food because of ignorance about the role 
that the well balanced diet plays in building and main- 
taining a healthy body. 


MILK’S CONTRIBUTION IS BIG 


The Food and Nutrition Board (a group within the 
National Research Council, National Academy of 
Sciences, an agency created by Congress to advise the 
government on matters in various fields of science) 
issued May 25, 1962, a statement in response to a query 
from the Secretary of Agriculture on ‘The Nutritional 
Significance and Safety of Milk Products in the Na- 
tional Diet.” 

This group of the nation’s most eminent nutrition 
scientists pointed out that “. . . milk and milk prod- 
ucts are prominent because they contribute approxi- 
mately 24% of the protein, 76% of the calcium, and 
47% of the riboflavin in the national diet.” Of course, 
milk provides other important nutrients as well, but 
these three are the most important. This statement, 
reassuring the American people on the value and im- 
portance of milk in our diet, was issued because of 
some questions which have arisen in recent years 
about milk. 


“CHOLESTEROL CONFUSION” REIGNS 


Some people in this country are victims of what 


might be labeled ‘“‘cholesterol confusion,” the result 
of the oftentimes conflicting reports in the public press 
on the causes of heart disease which each year claims 
more American lives than any other disease. Athero- 
sclerosis, a form of hardening of the arteries, is the 
leading cause of heart disease deaths. 


There are no definite answers today to the question 
of what causes atherosclerosis, although many millions 
of dollars are being invested each year in research to 
try to find the causes and possible treatments. A num- 
ber of possible causes are being investigated, and there 
seems to be general agreement that atherosclerosis may 
be the result of several of these factors. This makes the 
solution of the problem more difficult for the scientists 
because solving the heart disease riddle is not a matter, 
apparently, of isolating a virus and then developing 
a vaccine. 


Some researchers are studying the effects of the 
stress of modern living as a possible cause of athero- 
sclerosis. High blood pressure and obesity appear to 
be closely linked to the development of this disease. 
Cigarette smoking has been implicated by some 
researchers. 


WOMEN ARE NOT THE WEAKER SEX 


Being a woman is a highly protective factor against 
atherosclerosis until the later years of life, and this 
complicates many other theories about the causes of 
heart disease because many women also live under 
conditions of stress, eat more than they should, smoke 
cigarettes, and otherwise live as men do. Obviously, 
body chemistry, affected by hormones, plays some 
undetermined role in the development of athero- 
sclerosis—or, at least in women, its prevention. 


Exercise is another uncertain influence which scien- 
tists are studying. It is usually agreed that the human 
body needs some exercise for fitness, but most Amer- 
icans use their muscles less and less these days. We 
have become very sedentary. We sit for our recreation 
—at spectator sports, to watch television, and on golf 
carts while playing golf. 


What we eat—and particularly the amount and 
kinds of fats in our diet—probably has been given 
more public discussion as a possible cause of athero- 
sclerosis than any other factor. Obviously, since many 
public discussions of diet as one of the possible causes 
of heart disease have implicated animal fats, including 
the fat in milk, as being less desirable fats, we dairy- 
men are very much concerned that the facts, and not 
wild guesses, be kept before the American public. We 
would hate to lose our business, in other words, simply 
on the basis of suppositions which ten years from now 
may be completely discarded. 


DIET TREATMENT IS ONLY 
ONE APPROACH 


Researchers have learned that some fats which we 
eat tend to raise blood cholesterol levels, while other 
types of fats tend to lower these levels in some people. 
On the basis of this evidence, some researchers and 
physicians have been willing to manipulate diets to 
lower cholesterol levels because many of the individu- 
als who suffer heart attacks also have high blood 
cholesterol levels. 


But it is important to note that heart attacks also 
occur in people who have low blood cholesterol levels. 
No one claims to have proved that there is a cause and 
effect relationship between blood cholesterol levels and 
atherosclerosis. Some scientists, in fact, have voiced 
doubts about the idea that the fat in our average 
American diet is an important causative factor in 
atherosclerosis. There is no general agreement on the 
idea that diet and heart disease are related. 


Medical scientists and other researchers do have a 
solemn obligation, however, to investigate every pos- 
sible cause and treatment of any disease. On the other 
hand, until the researchers have far more answers than 
they possess today, the prevention and treatment of 
atherosclerosis is a matter for individuals to work out 
with their physicians in the privacy of the physicians’ 
offices. A physician is under oath to do his very best 
to save human lives and to prevent suffering, and some- 
times the only avenues open to him are highly experi- 
mental. This is the case today in preventing or treating 
atherosclerosis. Patients must keep this in mind. 


Researchers have numerous experimental approaches 
to the prevention and treatment of atherosclerosis un- 
der study. Chemo-therapy —the use of various drugs— 
has many advocates who believe that drugs may one 
day provide the necessary means to prevent athero- 
sclerosis. Other physicians are experimenting with 
weight reduction diets, perhaps accompanied with in- 
creases in physical activity. 


DIET TREATMENTS ARE NOT PROVED 
THERAPY 


Some physicians are experimenting, among selected 
patients, with various dietary treatments—and it is 
important to keep in mind that any dietary approach 
to atherosclerosis at this time is a highly experimental 
treatment. Frequently, the physician using the dietary 
approach will recommend the lowering of the total 
amount of fat in the patient’s diet and may also sug- 
gest some changes in the types of fat consumed. 

Anyone who is inclined to try self-treatment through 





dietary changes should keep in mind that there are 
some potential hazards in this approach. Laymen 
should rely upon physicians’ advice designed for the 
individual patient and not be influenced by those food 
men who, acting in this area of ignorance about the 
causes of atherosclerosis, prefer to be medicine men. 
Prescribing treatment for illness is the business of the 
medical profession who recognize that it is important 
to design the treatment to fit the particular patient. 
Researchers have reported conflicting results from var- 
ious efforts to regulate fat levels in the blood and to 
prevent atherosclerosis through diet. Your physician 
is the person best qualified to determine if you need 
treatment in the first place and what kind is best for 
you if you do need it. 


Commenting on dietary changes, the Food and Nu- 
trition Board, in the statement referred to above, said: 
“The questions of how much and what kind of fat can 
affect the development of atherosclerosis remain un- 
answered but are subject to very active research and 
continuing review. 


“In view of these uncertainties and because many 
factors are known to influence the onset and course of 
this disease, the Food and Nutrition Board considers 
that drastic changes in the American diet with respect 
to fat intake cannot be recommended at this time.” 


DAIRYMEN AGAIN PLEDGE 
COOPERATION 


We dairymen cherish the confidence in our products 
expressed repeatedly by medical and public health 
scientists, and we have worked to improve our prod- 
ucts as new research information has become available 
to us through the years. Today we are not only provid- 
ing financial support to scientists seeking to solve any 
problems in which our products have been implicated, 
but also our past record is adequate evidence that we 
will cooperate fully in making any further product 
improvements which nutrition and medical scientists 
determine are beneficial for the American people. 


Most Americans are healthy. It would be very un- 
fortunate if we began to worry so much about potential 
health hazards that hypochondria would become our 
national pastime. Eating should be a pleasant affair, 
not a medical treatment, for healthy people. If we 
follow the basic pattern of eating a well balanced diet 
—in terms of quantity of food as well as variety, get 
adequate physical activity each day, obtain enough 
rest, and maintain an optimistic outlook toward life, 
we can make a big step toward maintaining good 
health. Regular medical checkups, by your physician, 
not your neighbor, are still the soundest way to deter- 
mine if you need treatment for any illness. 


($9) american dairy association 


Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market Places of America 
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Tale of the 
Capricious Clock 


y 
Julian P. Van Winkle, 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
Established 1849 





Alben Barkley used to tell 
about the clock his father bor- 
rowed from a neighbor. 


“He kept Mr. Dunn’s clock 
a week,” Mr. Barkley related, 
“but could never tell the time 
of day or night. 


***T should have told you 
about that clock before I let you 
have it,’ the neighbor explained. 
‘When the hand points to eight 
and she strikes twice, that means 
it’s half-past three!’ ”’ 


There’s the same chance for 
mix-up when you buy your whis- 
key solely on its stated age. 

The label may ‘‘point’’ to 
eight years, yet the whiskey 
itself may taste like ‘‘half-past- 
three,” —or even worse! 


Depends on who made the 
whiskey and how. 


Light-bodied whiskies mature 
quickly, then go on to pick up 
unpleasant flavors from the 
charred oak barrel. 


Full-bodied Bourbon, on the 
other hand, accommodates itself 
to a heap of aging, adding to its 
mellow character as year after 
year ticks slowly by. 


Our OLD FITZGERALD is one 
such bourbon with the happy 
faculty of growing old with sur- 
passing grace. 


It enters the oaken aging 
casks with sufficient body to re- 
sist the woody flavor of the 
staves, and emerges after six 
years or more, clean as a pin— 
the most satisfying bourbon any 
man can pour. 


- To you who desire the ulti- 
mate in bourbon enjoyment, I 
am pleased to offer our very first 
bottling of Bonded ten year Very 
OLD FITZGERALD. 

From my lifetime experience I 
honestly believe this is the finest 
bourbon ever produced at our 
112-year-old family distillery. 

If you will write me person- 
ally, stating the retailer of your 
choice, I will save you a bottle, 
or happily even a case. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled in Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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Report on Rome 


big industrial concerns. The IRI 
group is run efficiently and at a 


profit, and the supporters of nation- | 


alization claim the electrical indus- | 


try could be too. 


Others, however, say that Fan- 
fani is playing an extremely danger- 


ous game, that he is making too | 
| many 


concessions to the Nenni 
Socialists, who are not keeping to 


| their part of the deal but go on | 
flirting secretly with the Commu- 


nists. They add that the nationali- 


| zation of the electrical industry is 


quite unnecessary, and that it is only 


| a demagogic gesture to appease both 
_ Pietro Nenni and Giuseppe Saragat. 


And they conclude that at the very 


| moment when the Italian economic 


miracle is in full bloom, when the 
industrial production is expanding 
at a rate superior to that of the 
United States, Russia, and even 
West Germany, the experiment of a 
center-left government is the worst 
thing that could happen to Italy. 


The disastrous reaction of the 
stock market seems to prove them 
right. Although there will be no 
expropriation, and although the gov- 
ernment has given a pledge to trans- 
form the electrical companies’ shares 
into state bonds and to guarantee a 
dividend not less than that of last 
year, shareholders were seized by 
panic and started selling in bulk. All 
other shares followed the downward 
trend. 


The voters approve 


But while the nationalization-of- 
electricity project, which is expected 
to become effective by October, has 
been unfavorably received in finan- 
cial quarters, Fanfani found some 
consolation in the political field. On 
June 10 and 11, elections were held 
in the cities of Rome, Naples, Pisa, 
and Foggia. They were municipal 
elections (in which issues of a local 
character played an important part) 
and involved only two and a half 
million voters out of a total popula- 
tion of over fifty million. But still 
they offered a large enough sample to 
indicate which way Italian public 
opinion has been moving. 


The Christian Democrats lost 
about 5 percent of their votes, much 
less than had been prophesied when 
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"This impressive collection of 
essays and reviews reveals a 
diversity of interests rare in this 
age of literary specialists. Who 
else (except Edmund Wilson, of 
course) could move with such 
assurance from the American past 
of Thoreau’s Journal to the world 
of Sholom Aleichem...from Drei- 
ser to Salinger, from Freud to 
President Kennedy and his intel- 
lectual entourage?”—N. Y. Times 


$7.50 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN 


ayer Tnsrny 


“What joy!” 


LEWIS MUMFORD says: 


“I have just finished Chaim 
Raphael’s book*; and I need no 
special persuasion to say what I 
think of it. It is the work of a sen- 
sitive, perceptive, witty mind: a 
writer of great imaginative talents, 
a born novelist in fact, who has 
the gift of conveying in five sen- 
tences what less talented writers 
labor to present in five pages. The 
whole book irradiates our period, 
even the most desolate and an- 
guished moments, with love and 
understanding, qualities born of 
the writer’s own tenderness and 
humility. What a relief it is to find 
a mind of this quality, still at work, 
in all its fine lucidity.” 


*MEMOIRS OF 
A SPECIAL CASE 


by CHAIM RAPHAEL: Oxford 
don, diplomat, man-of-the-world, 
Hebrew scholar, author of amus- 
ing thrillers and raconteur extraor- 
dinary. 

At your favorite bookstore, $4.00 
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the plunge to the left was taken. It 
meant that the Italian Catholics 
were not too alarmed over Premier 
Fanfani’s flirtation with Pietro Nen- 
ni. The Saragat Socialists increased 
their votes considerably, while the 
Nenni Socialists held their ground. 


All told, the three main parties ob- | 
tained the approval of the electo- | 


rate. 


There were other healthy signs. 
The Liberals, who represent the 
more moderate and enlightened sec- 
tion of the right, doubled their votes, 
mostly at the expense of the Mon- 
archists. The Neofascists, who go 
under the official name of Movi- 
mento Sociale Italiano, made an 
imperceptible gain, but only thanks 
to a wild and madly expensive out- 
burst of electoral propaganda. 


The Communists suffered a slight 
setback, the first in a long time. 
Even more important in this respect 
is the continuous and regular decline 
of Communist Party membership 








and of readers of the Communist 
press. While their electoral strength | 


has been only partly shaken, they | 
are getting weaker as an organized | 


body — no doubt a consequence of 
the isolation in which they find 
themselves. 


As far as foreign policy is con- 
cerned, most members of the new co- 
alition are anti-Communists. They 
are also, to various degrees, friends 
of America, supporters of NATO 
and of the Common Market, and 
favorable to a greater political, as 
well as economic, integration of Eu- 
rope. Italy’s allegiance to NATO 
was unconditionally reaffirmed by 
Premier Fanfani in his June talks 
with Dean Rusk. 


But, still, the very fact that Fan- 
fani does not want to antagonize 
Nenni and his 87 Socialist deputies, 
who advocate a policy of neutrality, 
has been leading to a more amicable 
attitude toward Russia and to an 
intensification of business relations. 
Italy’s industrial fair in Moscow was 
a roaring success. At the end of 
June, Russian Vice Premier Kos- 
syghin came to Italy to negotiate the 
setting up in Russia of a factory for 
tractors by Fiat. And Enrico Mattei, 
president of the state-owned oil com- 
pany ENI, is buying more and more 
oil from Russia, despite the protests 
of U.S. senators and NATO officers. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM 


A marriage on the rocks 
SIR: 

I enjoyed reading Nora Johnson’s 
discussion of “A Marriage on the 
Rocks” (July Atlantic), but, after all, 
where did it get us? Just as most 
parents still discipline their offspring 
-in response to their own emotional 
needs, despite the vast amount of 
literature on child care and psychol- 
ogy they have read, so this adds more 
pages to the present-day preoccupa- 
tion with self. The counselor, the 
sociologist, the psychologist, the psy- 
chiatrist are the missionaries of to- 
day, busy telling us what to do about 
ourselves. Too seldom in their volu- 
minous communications do we see a 
mention of a magnanimous accept- 
ance of things as they are, a sturdy, 
self-reliant shouldering of responsi- 
bility as a substitute for a search for 
an ephemeral personal happiness. 
Even the objective analysis recom- 
mended by Miss Johnson cannot 
penetrate to the mind conditioned to 
center on self. As Pierre in War and 
Peace discovers, there is ‘‘an endless 
variety of men’s minds which pre- 
vents a truth from ever presenting 
itself identically to two persons.” 


Mrs. J. ADDISON SMITH 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sir: 

The number of articles published 
analyzing the problems covered by 
Nora Johnson in your July issue sure- 
ly must be astronomical. I myself 
have read quantities of them, but 
none I have seen so far has ap- 
proached Miss Johnson’s contribu- 
tion in clarity and incisiveness. 

It has always seemed to me that no 
lesser person than an experienced 
psychiatrist could hope to recognize 





the basic motivations of those con- 
templating divorce. But the plati- 
tudes prevail, and the article writers 
believe they have all the answers, 
just as surely as do Miss Johnson’s 
‘faith healers.” 

Miss Johnson has said things I 
have not heard said before. It is to 
be hoped she may be heeded by some 
of the self-styled marriage counselors, 
who are so sure that divorce can 
never be an answer. 

Name Withheld by Request 
Wakefield, Mass. 


SIR: 

With deep regard for the thoughts 
of Nora Johnson, I feel the sub- 
stance of her article is that there is 
a problem and there always will be 
problems in the marital relationship. 
I will not labor the statistical differ- 
ences between church and nonchurch 
marriages. I may say, though, that 
many ministers, lawyers, and others 
are not as unintelligent as most peo- 
ple think. 

I believe marriage is life — that is, 
as subject to as much confusion and 
joy as the whole of life. And the chief 
problem in marriage, as in the whole 
of life, I find, is the meaning of life. 
Aside from the deep complications 
to which early problems often lead, 
the chief personal problem in mar- 
riage is not the inability of the couple 
to live with each other but the in- 
ability of each person first to live with 
himself. The chief grounds for keep- 
ing a marriage together, in spite of 
whatever poor rationalizations are 
given, is that marriage for many 
has worked. 

And why has it worked? The in- 
dividuals have found some growing 
meaning of life which they can share 
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with themselves, and then, too, with 
each other. The meaning of life 
is found in living for something 
enduring, whatever changing forms 
it may take, beyond oneself, which I 
call, for want of a better word in 
a day when precise words are un- 
available, the spiritual. 

Herein lies my point. Until frus- 
trated individuals are willing to make 
their own search for whatever the 
spiritual is for themselves, certainly 
marital problems will grow, destruc- 
tively, and writers will be oblivious 
of or even ignore facts which under- 
gird and build the relationships of 
men and women who have found 
and wish to find enduring, creative 
worth in their marriages. ‘‘Thou art 
BY TOK. iis 

CHARLES G. Yopst, Minister 
First Presbyterian Church of Philipstown 
Cold Spring, N. Y. 


SIR: 

The article by Nora Johnson is 
one of the most sensible, realistic, 
and mature discussions of divorce 
that I have seen. Miss Johnson has 
a compassionate insight into the 
tragic dilemma facing a couple 
whose marriage brings them no joy, 
forcing them to grapple with a pain- 
ful decision. It can only be made 
alone. 

Permit me a few comments. Miss 
Johnson may be overly critical of the 
“faith healers.” It is true that many 
of them only try to impose conven- 
tional standards which are of little 
comfort or help. But a good coun- 
selor — clergyman or psychiatrist — 
can both listen and help the person 
objectively evaluate the alternatives. 
Not all divorces are necessarily bet- 
ter than less than successful mar- 
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hospital, I have met many divorced 
persons who, following a depression 
or suicide attempt, are convinced 
that they would have done better to 
try to make a go of the marriage. 
At least, they would not be suffering 
the unbearable loneliness. 
Rass M. Davip WEISS 
Temple Emanuel 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
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SIR: 

Nora Johnson’s article was fasci- 
nating. However, I do not under- 
stand condoning a love affair to im- 
prove marriage. One should have 
been enamored many times before 
settling down. If one gives all to a 
marriage and is happy, feeling ful- 
filled and confident will depend a 
great deal upon loyalty. It would be 
possible to feel as desirable as Cleo- 
patra, and yet if one’s mate had a 
love affair on the side, one would 
always wonder which relationship 
he found most satisfying. A happy 
marriage can be ruined by doubts, 
since we all realize we can never 
truly know each other’s deeds. 

Mrs. GENE HEIL 
Ridgewood, N. 7. 


The black departers 


SIR: 

By all means, let us have either 
more features by Patrick Leigh 
Fermor or a feature about Patrick 
Leigh Fermor. “The Black Depart- 
ers”? (June Atlantic) was excellent. 
But it might be far more interesting 
to know of his personal exploits in 
Greece. 


Tuomas A. GULLETTE 
New York City 


SIR: 

Although I hold that letters to 
the editor are rarely justified, I can- 
not refrain from expressing my en- 
thusiasm on reading Patrick Leigh 
Fermor’s ‘“‘The Black Departers.” In 
November, 1913, some twenty-odd 
years before Fermor made their 
acquaintance, I had the good luck 
to meet with a caravan of these no- 
madic shepherds on the plains of 
Boeotia, and next day I visited 
one of their winter villages, a cluster 
of beehive huts near Thebes. 

I still regret that demands of an 
archaeological objective prevented 
my accepting the hospitality then so 
freely offered. It would, I am sure, 
have been much like that received 
from other shepherds on the wooded 
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slopes of Taygetus, and on the barren 
shoulders of Helicon. 

EMERSON H. SWIFT 


Gilroy, Calif. 
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Baltimore, unknown city 
SIR: 


In “Baltimore: The City Nobody 
Knows” by Gerald W. Johnson (July 


Atlantic), I find this statement: ‘‘the | 
11,000-foot runways at Friendship | 
International can take anything that | 
flies out of Los Angeles or Croydon.” | 


That’s a good trick, for Croydon 
is no more. Its runways were too 
small for modern jets, and in 1947 
the airlines began moving to London 
airport. On December 31, 1959, it 
was struck from the list of airports, 
having been used only by small 
planes and charter flights for some 
time. By now the housing which 
hemmed it in and prevented its ex- 
pansion may have obliterated it. 

Mrs. V. J. BENDER 


Waterloo, Iowa 


SIR: 

It is incorrectly stated in your | 
article about Baltimore by Gerald 
W. Johnson that James Cardinal | 
Gibbons was the first American 
Prince of the Church. 

John Cardinal McCloskey was in- 
vested as cardinal in April, 1875, 
while holding office as archbishop of 
New York, and he was the first 
American so honored. 

James Cardinal Gibbons, second 
American cardinal, was invested as 
such in June, 1886. 

WALTER J. SHANK 
Washington, D. C. 


From Norway 


SIR: 

In the April issue of your esteemed 
magazine you write in your Report 
on Norway that the liberal news- 
paper Morgenbladet has cheered the 
action of atomic disarmament in 
Norway, and you also state that Mr. 
Helge Seip is the editor of Morgen- 
bladet. I regret to tell you that this is 
a mistake. The liberal paper you 
had in mind is Dagbladet, of which 
Mr. Seip is the editor. 

Morgenbladet is an independent 
conservative newspaper and fully 
supports the demand for strengthen- 
ing the defense of the Western world 
with nuclear arms. 

BIRGER KILDAL 
Editor in Chief, Morgenbladet 
Oslo, Norway 
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CAN OUR ECONOMY STAND DISARMAMENT? 


BY GERARD PIEL 


GERARD PIEL, who served as science editor of Lire magazine from 1938 to 1944, assumed the 


presidency and direction of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN al a most strategic moment, and during the 
past fifteen years his periodical has become one of the most influential expositors of the atomic 
age anywhere to be read. The Phi Bela Kappa oration which he delivered al Harvard this June, 
and which we are happy to publish, will nol soon be forgollen. 


cas is a tempo in the common experience of 
our species that is racing ahead of the biological 
clock. Events all out of scale with the rate and 
dimensions of life processes have transpired and 
impend. If mankind had time, I would have no 
doubt about the outcome. Human heredity, how- 
ever, is accumulative and selective and is trans- 
mitted by teaching and learning. Man, in conse- 
quence, has evolved more rapidly than all of the 
inventions of nature. As the beneficiaries of this 
late, new phase of evolution, we cannot fail to call 
it by the name of progress. But, all too suddenly 
and unprepared, we have come to a fork in the 
road. The progress of which I speak has disclosed 
the noblest and most generous ends to human life 
and has placed in our hands the means to accom- 
plish them here on this earth. In the command 
of those same means, progress has given the power 
of irrevocable decision to our historic capacity for 
cruelty and folly. 

The promise of tomorrow is no less convincing 
than the threat that there may be no tomorrow, 
and I do not despair. My hope comes from what I 
know is in the hearts of the best men among us, 
and my confidence from what I know is in their 
heads. By one reckoning, we have two years. 
There were twenty-five years, time for one genera- 
tion to grow up, between 1914 and 1939. June, 


1962, is not quite twenty-three years since August, 
1939. 

Instability is inherent in the most sensible and 
humane argument for stability in the present im- 
passe in world politics. Our national security is 
defended, we are told, by our power to retaliate. 
The Soviets do not dare to try to overwhelm us 
with their nuclear striking power, because they 
know that we could overwhelm them in return. 
This is the balance of terror. It is said to be secure 
against rational strategies, at least, on either side. 
That is, no statesman presently in power is likely 
to find a reason for attempting the first nuclear 
strike, which would expose his own constituency to 
annihilation by the other side. 

In recent months, however, even this insecure 
notion of security has been undergoing serious 
stress and revision. Unofficial leaks and official 
disclosures from the highest quarters in our govern- 
ment tell us that there is a considerable imbalance 
in the balance of terror. From the President him- 
self, from the Secretary of Defense and his under- 
secretary, from senators and congressmen, and 
from the back door of the Pentagon, we have 
learned that our country is equipped with a ready 
nuclear strike force that dwarfs the Soviet ready 
strike force in destructive power. In other words, 
there is no missile gap, nor any bomber gap, and 
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there never was. Throughout the eight years of 
their stewardship, the Republicans stoutly denied, 
against the claims of the Democrats, that there was 
such a gap. Now the Democrats are in office, and 
they are denying it in turn. In fact, they have re- 
leased sufficient information to permit estimates 
that our ready strike force outnumbers and out- 
weighs that of the Soviet Union by at least five times. 

To appreciate the significance of this situa- 
tion requires some consideration of the technical 
details. The destructive power of nuclear weapons 
is commonly expressed on a somewhat misleading 
scale of tons of chemical high explosives. ‘Thus, a 
one-megaton nuclear weapon is, by definition, 
equivalent to a million tons of TNT. Hans Bethe 
has calculated that this is just a little less than the 
combined explosive power of all the old-fashioned 
bombs dropped on Germany in the course of 
World War II. To a certain extent, the compari- 
son must be discounted. A ten-megaton bomb is 
not ten million times more destructive than a one- 
ton high-explosive blockbuster, because a nuclear 
weapon discharges all of its devastating energy at 
one point in space. The radius of destruction by 
blast increases only as the cube root of increase in 
explosive power. The destruction at that point is 
the more complete, however, because the weapon 
discharges its energy at a single instant in time. 

But blast is only part of the story. The explod- 
ing nuclear bomb evolves into a gigantic fireball 
— three and a half miles in diameter in the case 
of a ten-megaton bomb. The incendiary effect of 
the thermal radiation from the fireball increases 
as the square root of the increase in explosive 
power. In other words, the bigger bombs yield 
more destruction by fire than by blast. 

Thus, the blast from a ten-megaton bomb will 
obliterate an area five miles in radius, but the 
heat from the fireball will incinerate an area with 
a radius of twelve miles. If you draw these circles 
around the Statehouse in Boston, for example, you 
will see the central city destroyed by blast and the 
entire metropolitan region enveloped in fire. With 
the handy circular slide rule furnished by the 
government along with the new weapons-effects 
handbook, you can calculate that an attack with 
a total weight of about 1000 megatons directed 
against the 111 largest metropolitan regions in 
the country could yield up to 100 million casual- 
ties. The effects of fallout may be neglected in 
these calculations, because the airbursts that 
would maximize the effects of blast and fire pro- 
duce no local fallout. 


M. OBJECT in presenting these figures is to 
show that the civilian population is highly vul- 
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nerable to nuclear attack. This means, in turn, 
that a purely deterrent strike force need be of no 
more than modest size. Fewer than 1000 megatons 
— afew hundred megatons — emplaced in secure 
or hardened bases have enough retaliatory killing 
power to keep the enemy from striking your pop- 
ulation first. If both sides would commit them- 
selves to a second-strike strategy, the arms race 
could terminate in a draw with relatively small 
deterrent forces on each side. 

Most citizens, I suppose, have been under the 
impression that we have no more than a deterrent 
force, one that just about offsets its Soviet counter- 
part. It comes as a surprise to realize that we are 
armed on a different scale entirely. Our nuclear 
force is of a size, in fact, that brings into the realm 
of feasibility another kind of strategy. ‘The objec- 
tive of this strategy is to knock out the enemy’s 
deterrent. To appreciate what this implies, we 
must return to the technical details. 

Against a hardened target, such as an under- 
ground missile-launching silo, the blast and fire of 
an airburst are of little avail. The attacker must 
ground-burst his weapon in the hope of engulfing 
the target directly in the crater or of bringing it at 
least within the so-called ‘‘plastic zone” of dis- 
rupted terrain surrounding the crater. When a 
ten-megaton bomb is employed for such a purpose, 
its effective radius shrinks to less than a mile. ‘To 
be confident of success, an attacker must be pre- 
pared to dispatch two or more big weapons to 
every hardened target. The destruction of the 
1000 hardened Minuteman missile installations 
contemplated in the Administration’s present 
military program, for example, would require an 
attack with the astronomical dimension of 20,000 
megatons. A hit at each target calls for pinpoint 
location of the target, a continent away, and fan- 
tastically accurate guidance of the missiles. The 
preparation of such a counterforce attack, there- 
fore, implies resolute intelligence work and endless 
research and testing, as well as a huge preponder- 
ance of striking power. 

Now, there is a school of military strategists 
and publicists who argue for a counterforce strat- 
egy in justification of our overwhelming nuclear 
superiority. As a matter simply of engineering, 
they say that it is possible for us to strike first and 
disarm our antagonist. We could then hold his 
civil population hostage under the threat of a 
second strike, to be aimed at his cities. On moral 
grounds, they claim, we are entitled to such a 
pre-emptive strike because our antagonist would 
do it to us if he could. 

But the pre-emptive strike, also known as ‘“‘re- 
taliation in advance,” is still not a rational strat- 
egy. Its proponents concede that we would have 
to be ready to absorb some “‘acceptable’? number 





of casualties — up to one third of our population, 
say — because we cannot be sure of knocking out 
all the Soviet nuclear striking power. That is why 
the pre-emptive strategists are numbered among 
the most ardent advocates of civil defense. On the 
other hand, the popular apathy toward civil 
defense would indicate that ordinary citizens have 
not yet adopted this approach to the solution of 
world problems. 

I do not believe that the advocates of the pre- 
emptive strike have had any significant influence 
on U.S. military planning. Certainly no respon- 
sible civilian or uniformed official of our govern- 
ment has ever voiced such a proposal. 

The official justification for our present military 
posture takes a different line. Thanks to our 
superiority in nuclear striking power, it is said, 
the second-strike capability that would remain to 
us after a first strike by the enemy would be vastly 
greater than his first strike. The built-in contra- 
diction that makes nonsense of this statement 
scarcely calls for explicit exposure: an enemy so 
heavily outgunned could not conceivably be 
contemplating a first strike. 

So long as the game of nuclear war is played 
on paper, however, there is never a last word. It 
can still be argued that our overwhelming nuclear 
power promotes our security because it interdicts 
a first strike from the other side. A corollary to this 
argument is that the other side should also feel 
more secure in our possession of a potential first- 
strike capability. They have been given to under- 
stand, in fact, that we would never strike first, 
except on some intolerable provocation. 

Yet, somehow, our nuclear armament has failed 
to promote stability in world politics. The Soviet 
Union called off the moratorium on nuclear test- 
ing last year and reversed the hopeful downward 
trend in its military expenditures. When disarma- 
ment talks resumed this year at Geneva, the Rus- 
sians proved to be more than ever obsessively 
concerned with their geographical security and 
resistant to early inspection. 

Our enormous armament also complicates our 
own approach to disarmament. We would have 
to do so much more disarming than anyone else 
that ratification by the U.S. Senate would con- 
stitute a bigger miracle than an agreement at 
Geneva. 

Meanwhile, the prolongation of the arms race 
darkens the prospects of the world. If the present 
conference at Geneva should break down, it can- 
not be reconvened without the presence of China, 
which is on the verge of becoming a nuclear power. 
By that time, there will be other new nuclear 
powers demanding or resisting invitations to the 
conference. France is the first second-class power 
to realize that the nuclear weapon is the ultimate 
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equalizer and to adopt this dangerous route back 


to the summit. As the number of players in the 


game approaches the nth number, the hazard 
from irrational strategies, or from mere accident, 
must increase. In the words of C. P. Snow, “We 
know, with the certainty of statistical truth, that if 
enough of these weapons are made — by enough 
different states — some of them are going to blow 
up!” 


A. CITIZENS responsible for our self-govern- 
ment, we are confronted by grave questions con- 
cerning our responsibility in the creation of this 
dangerous situation. How did we come into the 
possession of such overwhelming capacity for vio- 
lence? Since there is no rational military or po- 
litical justification for it, we must look elsewhere 
for the answer. 

I think the answer is not difficult to find. Beyond 
any doubt, the history of the last decade of our 
domestic life shows that the ruling compulsions 
were economic. Any student of the stock market 
can tell you what happens on the rumor that 
peace is breaking out. The oscillations of the 
business cycle since the Korean War can be 
traced, every one of them, to variation in the rate 
of government expenditure for arms. Military 
expenditure has taken up more than half of the 
federal budget and fully a quarter of our manu- 
facturing output throughout this period. In the 
fiscal management of our economy, in other 
words, armament has played the same role as 
public works in the first two Administrations of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. After ten years of this kind 
of pump priming, is it any wonder that our mag- 
nificent industrial establishment should have bur- 
dened us with such an enormous surplus of 
weapons? 

Now we have to ask ourselves another ques- 
tion. How did our economic housekeeping fall in- 
to such disarray as to create this threat to our 
continued existence? To approach the answer 
this time, we must turn from economics to tech- 
nology. 

During the past twenty-five years our technology 
entered upon the era of automatic production. 
The real work of extracting nature’s bounty from 
soil and rock and transforming it into goods is 
no longer done by human muscles, and less and 
less by human nervous systems. It is done by 
mechanical energy, by machines under the con- 
trol of artificial nervous systems, by chemicals, 
and by such subtle arts as applied genetics. While 
the impact of these developments upon industry 
has attracted most of the attention, their impact 
upon agriculture has amounted to a revolution. 
Since 1939, employment on the farm has dropped 
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from one fifth of the labor force to less than one 
tenth, from one worker out of five to one out of 
eleven. A mere six million farm workers, working 
fewer acres, are bursting our granaries, year after 
year, with unconsumed abundance. Adding up 
all the farmers and miners and all of the construc- 
tion and factory workers, we find that not much 
more than one third of the labor force is engaged 
in producing all of the abundance that chokes the 
channels of distribution. Most of the rest is 
employed in the task of distributing the abun- 
dance, keeping books on it, and repairing and 
servicing its component parts. To complete our 
census of the labor force, we must face the most 
portentous of all the consequences of automatic 
production: more than 25 percent of the labor 
force today finds employment outside the nor- 
mal, domestic, private sector of our economy. 
These people are employed in the arms industries 
or on the public payrolls, in uniform or in civilian 
clothes — or they find no employment at all. 

Mention of unemployment brings us back to 
economics. The most critical problem confronting 
our economic system is the insidious growth of 
unemployment. With each ripple in the business 
cycle, the number of workers left high and dry on 
the beach has increased. Yet, for everyone else, 
this has been a period of ascending prosperity. It 
is apparent that the disemployment of workers, 
both blue-collar and white-collar, has overtaken 
the growth of the economy and the now “‘classi- 
cal” techniques for administering the cycle of 
recession and recovery from Washington. 

Since no one can tell us how to get these surplus 
workers back to work, perhaps the time has come 
to ask why we must find jobs for them. Surely 
the aim is not to increase production. On the 
contrary, a little reflection shows that the objec- 
tive is to increase consumption. Economists agree 
that the maintenance of a high level of consump- 
tion is the key to the health of the economic order. 
Jobs must be found for the jobless, therefore, in 
order to qualify them as consumers of abundance. 

Our economic system and our economics are 
confounded by abundance because they have their 
roots in the history of scarcity that lies back in 
time beyond the industrial revolution. That revo- 
lution has come suddenly to fulfillment in our 
lifetime. We find it difficult to achieve equitable 
distribution of abundance precisely because our 
economic institutions are designed to secure in- 
equitable distribution of scarcity. In the more 
distant past, such inequity sustained the glory of 
civilization. Under the management of capital- 
ism, it financed the industrial revolution. 

John Maynard Keynes told the story in his 
famous parable of the cake that was never to be 
consumed. Writing forty-two years ago, at the 
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end of World War I, Keynes observed that ‘tthe 
immense accumulations of fixed capital, built up 
during the half century before the war, could 
never have come about in a society where wealth 
was divided equitably.” This ‘remarkable sys- 
tem,” he said, “depended for its growth upon a 
double bluff or deception. On the one hand the 
laboring classes . . . were compelled, persuaded 
or cajoled ... into accepting a situation in 
which they could call their own very little of the 
cake that they and nature and the capitalists were 
cooperating to produce. And on the other hand 
the capitalist classes were allowed to call the best 
part of the cake theirs . . . on the tacit under- 
standing that they consumed very little of it in 
practice.” 

In drawing the lesson from his parable, Keynes 
indulged himself in a heretical forecast of the day 
when the cake might be cut: ‘‘when there would 
at last be enough to go around. . . . In that day 
overwork, overcrowding and underfeeding would 
have come to an end, and men, secure in the com- 
forts and necessities of the body, could proceed to 
the nobler exercise of their faculties.” 

For most other economists and for the owners 
and operators of the system, the perpetual growth 
of the cake remained ‘‘the object of true religion.” 
It remains so today, sustained by the almost unan- 
imous conviction of the community that high 
wages are bad (because they increase current 
consumption) and big profits are good (because 
they go to increase productive capacity). 


pe first portent that the system had fulfilled 
its purpose came in the 1930s. The economics of 
scarcity was then confronted by the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. Strangely enough, 
as Clarence E. Ayres has pointed out, it was 
Keynes who saved the true religion with his 
“investment subterfuge.” The Keynesian tech- 
nique for administering the business cycle calls 
for increase in the current rate of investment on 
the downturn of the cycle, with the government 
supplying the funds, by deficit financing if neces- 
sary. Investment creates consumers but no addi- 
tion to the consumable surplus, and so it delivers a 
powerful stimulus to the entire economy. The 
priming of the investment pump by the govern- 
ment was a scandalous notion when first put into 
practice by the New Deal, but now it is a consti- 
tutional function of our federal government. 
More investment could not long serve, however, 
as the remedy for too much investment. Our eco- 
nomic system has found another way to certify 
citizens as consumers. The production of arma- 
ments, it turns out, can serve something like the 


same economic function as investment: it certifies 
additional workers with paychecks to consume the 
surplus, and yet it certainly makes no addition to 
the consumable surplus. By this device, by dump- 
ing a quarter of our industrial output into the sink 
of armament, we have achieved affluence if not 
abundance. For a few years, we even attained 
full employment. But now, in 1962, despite a 25 
percent increase in military expenditure, the 
number of unemployed again exceeds the number 
of unemployed at the last recovery peak. 

There are other signs that the time has come to 
cut the cake. The progress of technology has 
stirred a new ingredient into the recipe. It is the 
sorcerer’s ingredient that so astonished the ap- 
prentice. The cake now grows out of its own 
substance at no cost to the abundance of its con- 
sumable output. Despite the huge appetite of the 
military establishment, no certified consumer goes 
without any good that he hankers for. Admittedly, 
some 50 million of us continue to be ill-fed, ill- 
clad, and ill-housed, but idle plant and rotting 
surpluses testify that we have more than enough to 
go around. 

There is no doubt that disarmament would 
compel the cutting of the cake. The first word 
that follows disarmament in any economic an- 
alysis of the prospect is “depression.” But the 
authors of these studies hasten to dispel, as they 
say, ‘any misconceived or exaggerated apprehen- 
sions” about the “‘potential economic impact of an 
agreement.” As you read on, you are enthralled 
to learn what promise the future holds, when we 
are at last disarmed and freed to cultivate the arts 
of peace. In the first place, both Republicans and 
Democrats agree that disarmament would bring 
no corresponding cut in the expenditures of the 
federal government. The major portion of the 
funds released by disarmament is to be invested 
in the enrichment of our land and our people. 

In a memorandum on the economic and social 
consequences of disarmament addressed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, the Ken- 
nedy Administration declares that this country 
has “a backlog of demand for public services 
comparable in many ways to the backlog of de- 
mand for consumer durable goods and housing 
and producers plant and equipment at the end of 
World War II.” By way of illustration, the mem- 
orandum shows there is demand for an additional 
$10 to $15 billion in our annual expenditures for 
education, an additional $4 billion for control of 
environmental pollution, and $12 billion more 
each year for conservation and development of 
natural resources. A parallel study by the Nation- 
al Planning Association sees need for a total an- 
nual investment of $66 billion in the realms of 
education, mass transportation, urban renewal, 
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natural resources, and scientific research; this 
compares to a current annual investment of $30 
billion in the public domain. 

To the Eisenhower Administration, we are 
indebted for a glimpse of what the federal budget 
might look like after a first substantial step toward 
disarmament. Such figures as $7.5 billion for 
education, $3.7 billion for public health, $3.2 
billion for urban renewal, $4 billion for resource 
development, and $3 billion for space research 
and a total increase in the federal civilian budget 
of about $30 billion show that Republicans can be 
as imaginative spenders as Democrats are reputed 
to be. 

The Kennedy Administration has yet to make 
such a full-dress forecast. But a report issued by 
the Disarmament Agency finds it possible to pick 
up some of the slack from disarmament by putting 
$9 billion into space research. With the Galaxy 
out there beyond the solar system, we have no 
cause to worry about depression! 

The consensus is clear: we can offset the reduc- 
tion in the arms budget by worthwhile and over- 
due investment in the upgrading of our human 
and material resources and the enhancement of 
our domestic existence. The possibilities inherent 
in the expenditure of Pentagon-size sums on these 
objectives stagger the imagination. 


Ee, prospect of disarmament confronts us, there- 
fore, with a lesson, a vision, and a question. The 
lesson is that the public sector — comprising the 
federal, state, and local governments — must con- 
tinue directly and indirectly to certify a major and 
a growing percentage of our consumers with pur- 
chasing power. From 25 percent today, the figure 
is bound to go up, not down, on the day after 
disarmament. There is no return to normalcy in 
sight. On the other hand, the continued expan- 
sion in the scope and power of the government 
lays serious hazards to self-government. The 
exercise of citizenship should commend itself in 
the future to a citizenry blessed with increasing 
leisure time. 

The vision is the vision of the Founding Fathers 
— the realization of the values, as Ayres has 
catalogued them, of freedom, equality, security, 
abundance, and excellence in the life of the 
people. 

The question is, What are we waiting for? If 
education should indeed command twice the 
present annual expenditure at some future date, 
then the children now in school are being cheated. 
If our cities cry out for $100 billion worth of re- 
construction in the course of a half decade, some 
years hence, we are losing time and corrupting 
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precious human resources in the slums and 
ghettos of the present. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to the topsoil now going down the drain 
and the forests going up in smoke. 

A hint of the answer to this question of why 
we are losing time is contained in the recent eco- 
nomic report of the Disarmament Agency. At 
one point, the report declares: “the chief obsta- 
cles . . . would be political resistance rather than 
deficiencies in our economic knowledge.” It is 
difficult for anyone, including even the Secretary 
of Defense, to resist the demands on the public 
treasury laid by the armed forces. Those de- 
mands are now backed by the substantial eco- 
nomic interest of a giant industry exclusively 
devoted to armament. No such absolute moral 
sanction supports the claims of education, for 
example, and no comparable vested interest 
stands to gain from them. In many fields, as in 
natural resources and urban redevelopment, the 
expansion of governmental activity is bound to 
bring public and private interests into sharp col- 
lision. There are good grounds for the view that 
it will take disarmament and the threat of a great 
depression to overcome political resistance to our 
passage into the age of abundance. 

But the politics of the situation can also be stated 
the other way. We are unlikely to get disarma- 
ment unless we are ready to embrace and vigor- 
ously advance the economic alternatives to arma- 
ment. The large round numbers I have quoted 
from the reports and studies made thus far must 
be translated into programs and engineering 
drawings. Local and individual initiative has an 
important role to play in this effort, especially in 
those regions and industries in which armament 
expenditures are now concentrated. While the 
federal government need not and cannot assume 
the entire burden, a real commitment to disarma- 
ment on the part of the Administration would 
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begin to bring the New Frontier into view on this 
side of the far horizon. 

The choice one way or the other cannot be 
postponed much longer. The arms budget is los- 
ing its potency as an economic anodyne. It is 
concealing less and less successfully the underlying 
transformation of our economic system. Progress 
in the technology of war, as in all other branches 
of technology, is inexorably cutting back the pay- 
roll. With the miniaturization of violence in the 
step from A-bombs to H-bombs, from manned 
aircraft to missiles, expenditure on armaments 
has begun to yield a diminishing economic stim- 
ulus. Armament in any case holds out no endless 
frontier. By some estimates, we are already 
armed with the equivalent of ten tons of TNT 
for every man, woman, and child on earth. We 
acquired this monstrous capacity for destruction 
by a subterfuge on the investment subterfuge. 
There is surely little to be gained, economically 
or militarily, by raising that figure to twenty tons. 
Even in the postponement of disarmament, the 
economic and social consequences of abundance 
must be recognized and accommodated in our 
politics. If we had acquired the kind of armament 
most of us thought we had, scaled to the “ration- 
al’? strategy of deterrence, we would be in the 
midst of abundance today. 

In all that I have said, I have dealt with the 
state of our nation in isolation from the world- 
wide political crisis that so heavily conditions our 
domestic situation. I have done so deliberately, 
in the conviction that our country’s domestic 
situation plays no inconsiderable role in shaping 
the nature of the world crisis. It goes without 
saying that we do not command all the variables 
in current history. But we can and must put our 
own house in order, or we will surely lose what 
command we now claim. We have come to the 
fork in the road. 





The theater, poelry, and rebellion are quick in 
the blood of Brennan Beman, the Irish 
playwright; and in this episode drawn from 
his volume of reminiscences, BRENDAN BE- 
HAN’S ISLAND, illustrated by Paul Hogarth, 
which is to be published by Bernard Geis 
Associates in October, we see the lively, color- 
ful background from which his writing has 
emerged. 


D rae saw a lot of trouble, but not all her songs 
were, as they say, of war and slaughter. They also 
knew the heart-scald of men chasing women or, as 
happens now and again during leap year and the 
three years leading up to it, of women chasing 
men: 


I left me father, I left me mother 

I left me brothers and sisters too. 

I left me friends and kind relations. 
I left them all for to follow you. 


For love is teasing, first hot, then freezing. 
Love is a wonder when first got new; 

But as it grows older, it soon grows colder, 
And fades away like the morning dew. 


Oh! love and porter make young men older 

And love and whiskey make old men decay; 

So what can’t be cured, love, must be endured, love, 
And so I am off to Americay. 


Singing, “Love is teasing, first hot, then freezing. 
Love ts a wonder when first got new; 

But as it grows older, it soon grows colder, 

And fades away with the morning dew.” 


Well, that’s a bit like the Scots song ‘‘Waly, 
Waly, gin love be bonny,” but you get songs like 


that, | suppose, common to every country. When 
I was at school, we used to sing a version of “Lord 
Randal” that went like this: 


What’ll you give your sister, Henery, me son 

What’ll you give your sister. my pretty one? 

Pizened be-ans, 

Pizened be ans: 

Make my bed, 

[ve a pain in my head 

And I want to lie down 

But, then, we said more nor our prayers in the 

slums of North Dublin where I was born, less than 
an ass’s roar from Nelson’s Pillar. I come from 
the same area as Sean O’Casey, about whom I 
don’t intend to say anything, for the simple reason 
that it would be like praising the Lakes of Kil- 
larney — a piece of impertinence. As far as I’m 
concerned, all I can say is that O’Casey’s like 
champagne, one’s wedding night, or the Aurora 
Borealis or whatever you call them — all them 
lights. At the time I was young, this area was 
pretty bad, but that’s one thing I must give the 
government credit for; they built lovely flats for 
the people. You wouldn’t see anything in Dublin 
now like the slum parts of Westbourne Park in 
London or some parts of Glasgow. Mind you, it 
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was pretty bad while it lasted. I was born in a 
Georgian house that had gone to rack and ruin as 
a tenement, so J should know. It’s been knocked 
down since, but without any remorse on my part, 
much as I admire the Georgian Society, whose 
activities are all right as long as they’re confined 
to the houses of wealthy doctors in Fitzwilliam 
Street. 

Lovely garden estates the government built 
when they were clearing the slums, but somehow 
the people hated leaving where they had been 
reared and where they had reared their children. 
They had a social status in their way in those 
slums that was destroyed altogether when they 
were shifted out to Crumlin or Kimmage and set 
down in terrace houses mixing with God knows 
what muck from Irishtown, Ringsend, the Liber- 
ties, and other parts south of the Liffey. I remem- 
ber, when we got our notice to get moving, hearing 
one oul’ wan moaning to my mother, “Oh! 
Mrs. Behing, jewel and darling! Don’t go out to 
Kimmage — that’s where they ate their young.” 
Four miles away it was, and no more. where this 
cannibalism took place. 

Not far away is Nelson Street, where I happened 
to set the scene of The Hostage. Most of the inci- 
dents in that play were taken from life, though, 
needless to say, I fiddled around a lot with them — 
catch me leaving anything unembroidered. The 
incident of the British Tommy occurred actually 
in Belfast, but in real life, Pm happy to say, he 
wasn’t shot. As a matter of fact, he said later that 
he spent the best four days of his life in the hands 
of the I.R.A. He was captured at a place called 
Ballykinler Camp in County Down. He wasn’t 
taken as a hostage at all, but he’d been around by 
accident when the I.R.A. was raiding the place 
for arms, so they brought him home with them for 
a while. They kept him in a house on the Falls 
Road in Belfast, and he wasn’t at all upset because 
he knew he wasn’t going to be shot. The incident 
moved me and remained in my mind because I 
thought it was tragic for young fellows from Eng- 
land to be stuck in Northern Ireland — or any part 
of Ireland, for that matter — but particularly in the 
north, with their cute faces and their bowler hats. 
You might as well set any decent Tommy down 
in the environs of the Stock Exchange in London 
— he’d die of fright. 

At the back of my mind, too, was a story | 
heard from the leader of a flying column about 
something that happened during the War of 
Independence. A flying column, in case you don’t 
know, was a full-time mobile section of the I.R.A. 
They lived in the hills and off the country and 
performed great feats from 1919 to 1921 and again 
in 1922 and 1923. This man told me how he found 
out about a train that was traveling from one 
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place to another somewhere in County Kerry 
along a stretch of railway where there were no 
arches or bridges. It was a warm summer’s day, 
and the troops — boys of seventeen and eighteen 
— sat out on top of the train as they went along. 
Suddenly they ran into my friend’s ambush. He 
told me it was like as if they were on holiday. 
They were singing away, and all of a sudden they 
found themselves in the midst of a war. At the 
time I heard this story, I thought it was tragic, and 
I still think so. I mean, the fellows who shot them 
had nothing against them, and they had nothing 
in particular against the people that were shooting 
them. But that’s war. It’s only the generals and 
the politicians that are actively interested in it. 

I wrote the play very quickly, in about twelve 
days or so. I wrote it in Irish, and it was first put 
on in Irish in Dublin. I saw the rehearsals of this 
version, and while I admire the producer, Frank 
Dermody, tremendously, his idea of a play is not 
my idea of a play. I don’t say that his is inferior 
to mine or that mine is inferior to his; it just so 
happens that 1 don’t agree with him. He’s of the 
school of Abbey Theatre naturalism, of which 
I’m not a pupil. Joan Littlewood, I found, suited 
my requirements exactly. She has the same views 
on the theater that I have, which is that the music 
hall is the thing to aim at for to amuse people, and 
anytime they get bored divert them with a song 
or a dance. I’ve always thought T. S. Eliot wasn’t 
far wrong when he said that the main problem of 
the dramatist today was to keep his audience 
amused; and that while they were laughing their 
heads off, you could be up to any bloody thing 
behind their backs; and it was what you were 
doing behind their bloody backs that made your 
play great. 

But if I go on like this, Pll begin to think I’m 
getting above myself, like the time I published a 
piece of verse in Irish in the ZJrish Times with 
an accompanying translation by Donagh Mac- 
Donagh. It was about the death of Wilde in 
Paris. It was much praised by the local man- 
darins, and later in the week there was a vicious 
letter in the paper attacking it as “brutal and 
ugly.” Jesus help my wit, didn’t I think I was a 
great man altogether when complete strangers 
would go to the trouble of abusing me, until I 
discovered that the bastard that wrote the letter 
was some son of a bitch that disliked me on 
grounds purely racial and social, and thought it a 
disgrace that the likes of me should be allowed into 
print at all, unless it would be into the criminal 
intelligence. 


I SUPPOSE they were great days — I was younger, 
anyway — and even if I had no money, there 


were people in the literary pubs in the vicinity 
of Grafton Street that would give me an odd pint 
of porter or a glass of malt betimes, as long as I 
could listen respectfully enough to the old chat 
about angst. A generation or so ago they were 
arsing around the bog, and a bowl of stirabout and 
a couple of platefuls of spuds would have cured all 
the angst from here back to Norway; but since the 
changeover in 1922, when they got well down to 
the porridge pot, there was no holding them. It 
started off with top hats and white ties and getting 
into the gentry, and then to chatting about the 
servant problem with the Anglo-Irish Horse Prot- 
estants (who at least were reared to it), and it 
went from that to late dinner, and now it’s angst, 
no less. 

Not that the Horse Protestants were any better, 
but they were longer at it. They are just as ig- 
norant, except that their ill manners are sharpened 
by time. Sheridan was a peasant’s grandson, 
Yeats an artist’s son, Wilde a doctor’s son; Parnell 
was the grandson of an American sea captain, 
Robert Emmet a doctor’s son, Bernard Shaw a 
clerk. The myth of the Anglo-Irish, and the at- 
tempt to drag Irish writers (particularly those 
who happened to be Protestants) after the fox 
hunt and the royalist inanity, would have us be- 
lieve that the most rapacious rack-renting land- 
lord class in Europe were really lamps of culture in 
a bog of darkness, doing good by stealth and shov- 
ing copies of Horizon under the half doors of the 
peasantry after dark and making wedding presents 
to the cottagers of Ganymede Press reproductions 
of Gauguin. 

There is, of course, no such thing as an Anglo- 
Irishman, as Shaw pointed out in the preface to 
John Bulls Other Island — except as a class distinc- 
tion. Even all Protestant genius is not nobbled for 
the stable boys and girls. It must, at least, wear a 
collar and tie. Sean O’Casey is not claimed as an 
Anglo-Irish writer because he had no land except 
what a window box would hold on the window 
sill of a tenement. The Belfast industrial workers, 
who are the thickest concentration of royalism and 
pro-Britishism in Ireland, are never claimed as 
Anglo-Irish. The whole thing nowadays is a 
middle-class myth. 

One thing about Dublin which is indicative of 
this is that the middle classes are inflicted with a 
desire to ride. They have their daughters going 
bandy taking riding lessons out there in Stillorgan 
and competing at the Horse Show. When Yeats 
said about Dublin, ‘‘Great hatred, little room,” 
he was referring to the middle and so-called upper 
classes. Joyce described the same crowd as “the 
centre of paralysis.” 

John Mitchell, a rebel leader of 1848, was being 
transported to Van Dieman’s Land, and passing 
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in the ship the villas on Killiney Hill on the south 
side of the bay, he described it as “‘a city of genteel 
dastards and bellowing slaves.” 

I once remember saying to my father, “I sup- 
pose he really said ‘bastards’ but they changed it 
to ‘dastards’ for reasons of respectability.” 

“No,” said my father. “Its nobody’s fault to 
be a bastard, but to be a dastard you have to work 
at it.” 

And the middle classes are that way to this 
very day. They will go to London and attend a 
play of mine or of Sean O’Casey’s and they will 
inform all the English people that, of course, to 
really understand this play you’ve got to come 
from Dublin. Back at home, they will adopt either 
the straightforward outraged indignation of the 
censor and say, “We think this is a disgusting and 
immoral play,” or they will say, as they have said 
about me, that I write to please English audiences 
— they’d stand on their hands to please any Eng- 
lish audience themselves. 

Straightforward censorship is fairly harmless; 
no Irish writer is really injured by it. He is dam- 
aged by the indirect and unauthorized censorship 
which goes beyond the reasonable suppression of 
pornography. Some years ago, I was looking for a 
copy of Plato’s Symposium when it appeared as a 
Penguin. I got it in the end, but with a good deal 
of difficulty. The censorship could hardly get 
after him at this time of the day, but as one book- 
man (saving your presence) said to me, “We saw a 
slight run on it, and the same sort of people looking 
for it, so we just took it out of circulation ourselves. 
After all, we don’t have to be made decent minded 
by Act of the Dail. We have our own way of de- 
tecting smut, no matter how ancient.” 


La the working class that binds me to this town: 
they’re the only real people here. The middle 
classes put years on me. If they didn’t see my 
name in the Sunday Times and the Observer, they 
wouldn’t want to know me; and that goes for 
Catholics as well as Protestants, lawyers as well as 
doctors. Not that I’m idealizing the working class 
— far from it. They don’t pretend to care. Their 
attitude is, they’ve known me a long time, they've 
seen me around for as long as they can remember, 
and they don’t give a damn what I’m doing or 
think I’m doing. They’ve a great spirit and good 
neighborly hearts; if they couldn’t do you a good 
turn, well, they wouldn’t do you a bad one. 

You find the people I like on both sides of the 
river, but mainly they live more or less along a 
line that you might draw between the Custom 
House and Glasnevin Cemetery — between birth 
and death, come to think of it. The Custom 
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House is a remarkable building, though, to tell 
you the truth, I’m not particularly knowledgeable 
about architecture, Georgian or otherwise, possi- 
bly owing to an architect friend solemnly inform- 
ing me at some stage in a very austere voice, 
“Good architecture is invisible.” The Custom 
House, as far as I’m concerned, is notable mainly 
for the fact that it was there I used to get false 
birth certificates in order to get false passports 
when I was in the I.R.A. It was burned by the 
Volunteers in 1921, and that’s what brought 
British administration in Ireland finally to a 
standstill, for all local government records were 
housed there. Across the way from it lies Liberty 
Hall, the headquarters of the Irish Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, where the Irish Citizen 
Army had its headquarters in 1916. It has been 
knocked down now, and they’re building a sky- 
scraper block on the site. 

Not far away is the General Post Office, which 
was the headquarters of the 1916 rising. The 
story of the rising is too well known to go into it 
all again, but during that week an aunt of mine 
went down to the G.P.O. to look for her husband, 
who was in there fighting. Shells from a gunboat 
on the Liffey were falling all around the place, and 
my aunt was asked with some urgency to go away. 
She had a baby in her arms that was afterward 
killed in France while he was with the British 
Army in 1944. She refused to budge and kept 
demanding to see her husband, who finally came 
to a sandbagged window and roared, ‘‘Go away, 
Maggie,” and she shouted back, “I only wanted 
to know if you were going to your work in the 
morning.” 

Turning down Bachelor’s Walk at the Liffey 
by O’Connell Bridge, where British troops fired on 
the people of Dublin in 1914, you come to the 
Metal Bridge. It’s known as the Metal Bridge 
for the very obvious and un-Irish reason that it’s 
made of metal, but in my father’s day it was better 
known as the Halfpenny Bridge, because you had 
to pay a halfpenny toll to cross it. Further along 
there is the Four Courts, where the anti-treaty 
forces dug in, in 1922. I remember the man that 
was more or less second in command there told me 
that during the attack on the building, a young 
I.R.A. man from the country — a boy of seventeen 
or eighteen — was going up the stairs carrying the 
chancellor’s large wig. “Hey, where are you 
going with that?” he called, and the boy answered, 
“Pm only going to take the kettle off the fire.” 

Nearby is O’Meara’s pub, the Irish House, 
though why it should be called that in Ireland, I 
don’t know. I used to know the man who owned it 
— it has changed hands since — and I remember 
him principally for some lines of poetry that he 
recited to me: 
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Then Hoolihan hit Hannaghan and Hannaghan hit 
McGilligan 

And everyone hit anyone of whom he had a spite, 

And Larry Dwyer, the cripple, who was sitting 
doing nothing, 

Got a kick that broke his jawbone for not indulging 
in the fight. i 


A friend of mine painted that pub one time — 
Dinny Bowles, a very famous man — a sign writer 
he was, and a very good one at that. 

Pubs are dull enough places at any time, though 
not so dull in Ireland as they are in England. I 
suppose I know most of them in Dublin, and 
Pd rather have them than the pubs in London. I 
remember being in the Blue Lion in Parnell Street 
one day, and the owner said to me, “You owe me 
ten shillings,” he said. ‘“*You broke a glass the last 
time you were here.” 

“God bless us and save us,? I said, ‘‘it must 
have been a very dear glass if it cost ten shillings. 
Tell us, was it a Waterford glass or something?” 
I discovered in double-quick time that it wasn’t a 
glass that you’d drink out of he meant; it was a 
pane of glass, and I’d stuck somebody’s head 
through it. 

It was about the Blue Lion, also, that | remem- 
ber my grandmother, Christina, getting into a bit 
of embarrassment. It’s more or less at the back of 
what was Joyce’s Nighttown, near Montgomery 
Street, which was one of the streets in the red- 
light district. My grandmother had me by the 
hand, and as we were walking down the street, we 
met a friend of hers who said, “Come on, Christina, 
and have one,” meaning to come in for a glass of 
porter. So my grandmother said all right, but she 
didn’t want to go into the Blue Lion because, she 
says, ‘‘All those characters go in there” — meaning 
whores — but her friend says, “Ah, they won’t 
take any notice of us.” 

So in they went. “We’ll go in the private part,” 
she says, and, “All right,” says my grandmother. 
So when they went into the private part all the 
“characters” roll up and say, “Ah, hello, Chris- 
tina, come on in, we didn’t see you these years.” 

There’s a pub up near Guinness’ Brewery on the 
Liffey Quay — it must be the nearest pub to 
Guinness’ — known as the Shaky Man. I don’t 
know if it’s there now or not, because it’s a long 
time since I was in it, but I think it was there I 
heard one of my friends — a man named Crippen 
— refer to “Evelyn Warr.” 

“Aye,” he said, “Evelyn Warr was a tough 
woman.” 

I don’t know what we had been talking about, 
but I sang him a bar or two: 


They told me, Francis Hazley, they told me you were home 
With red protruding eyeballs and black protruding tongue. 


And says he, “Aye, Evelyn Warr,” he said, “she 
was a great soldier and a great warrior. And she 
was called Evelyn because that was her name, and 
she was called Warr because she was all for war.” 


Bor the big Irish distilleries are not far from 
Guinness’; I suppose what makes both Irish whis- 
key and Guinness so good is the curative properties 
of Liffey water. Scotch whiskey seems to be get- 
ting more popular than Irish now, particularly in 
America. Its popularity there is due to the fact 
that Queen Victoria drank it. She didn’t like the 
Irish and she wanted to be Celtic, so she thought 
that maybe the Scots weren’t so mad as the Irish 
and she became very Scots-minded. There were 
other influences on her too, I expect, but they 
didn’t stop her exporting half the population of 
the Highlands to Canada. 

Irish whiskey is made in a pot-still, which is 
simply a pot surrounded by Irish anthracite coal 
from Kilkenny. Scotch whiskey is made in a 
patent still which was invented by an Irishman 
named Angus Coffey, who hawked it around the 
Irish distillers, who wouldn’t have anything to do 
with him. So the Scots took it over, and they 
made whiskey in a series of pipes surrounded by 
peat but now presumably heated by electricity. 
Most Scotch whiskeys are blended, and a great 
number of them contain Irish whiskey which is 
exported for that purpose. The best Scotch whis- 
keys are what is called “single malt,” and are not 
blended; they are straight whiskeys and are very 
good indeed. The other Scotch whiskeys I 
wouldn’t give to a dog. 

The popularity of Scotch really only dates in 
these countries since the First War — never mind 
Victoria, she only influenced America, which is 
slavishly royalty-minded. In Trollope’s novels, 
for instance, when they’re not scoffing claret in 
their clubs, they’re knocking back Irish whiskey. 
It wouldn’t surprise me at all to find Mr. Mac- 
millan, who is an admirer of Trollope, I’m told, 
enjoying a quiet glass of Irish now and again for 
his health’s sake. And if you ever look at that 
cartoon strip in the Daily Mail, “Flook,” you'll find 
the conservative landed colonels dashing into their 
locals for a double Irish now and again. Only the 
lower classes drink Scotch; it marks you off to go 
into a London pub and ask for Irish nowadays; 
when they’ve finished looking at you, they realize 
slowly that you’ve got a very eclectic palate. 

Scotch, of course, is increasingly popular in 
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Ireland, but that’s because it’s a bit dearer and 
the fact that you drink it indicates that you’ve got 
money — enough to pay for that ball of malt any- 
way. Most literary men go in for it now, or for the 
glass of wine, like Yeats. What’s this he drank? — 
not that he was ever seen in a pub — “a glass of 
brimming Muscadel,” I think, or maybe that was 
somebody else. My mother was a maid in the 
house owned by Madame Maud MacBride, and 
she knew Yeats quite well, but I never heard her 
advert to his drinking. He used to visit that house, 
which was on St. Stephen’s Green, and he used to 
call her Kitty, which she disliked, for her name is 
Kathleen. He arranged his entrances to the house 
so infallibly that he was there just as she’d be 
coming up the stairs with a tray of tea and cakes 
and sandwiches for the visitors, and he’d stop and 
talk to her for a couple of minutes. I think it was 
probably an inverted form of snobbery, to show 
the guests that he’d as leave talk to the housemaid 
as to a lord. But this didn’t excuse my mother 
from Maud Gonne’s tongue when she scolded her 
for having the tea cold. 

My mother also told me that at lunch, where she 
often served Yeats, he was absolutely impervious 
to what he ate, as he didn’t know what he was 
eating half the time. He absentmindedly would 
put sugar in the soup and salt in the coffee and all 
sorts of peculiar things like that. The one dislike 
that he had in the way of food was parsnips. Once 
he was served parsnips by some mistake, and he 
remarked, “This is a very peculiar pudding.” 

I was in the Deux Magots in Paris one time, and 
an American that I was introduced to asked me if 
I had known James Joyce. I said that I hadn't 
had that honor, but I told him that my mother 
had often served a meal to W. B. Yeats in Maud 
Gonne’s house on Stephen’s Green and that the 
poet turned up his nose to the parsnips. “He 
didn’t like parsnips?”’ said the American, reaching 
for his notebook. ‘‘You’re sure this is factual?” 

“It is to be hoped,” I replied, “that you are not 
calling my mother a liar.” 

“No, no, of course not,” he said, “but she might 
have been mistaken — it might have been car- 
rots,” he added hastily. 

“You must think I’m a right fool to have a 
mother than can’t tell a carrot from a parsnip,” I 
said nastily. 

“No, no, of course — I mean, I’m sure she 
could, but it is very important —” He wrote in 
the book: Parsnips — attitude of Yeats to. “And you 
say he didn’t like Stephen’s Greens either; now, 
what kind of vegetables are they?” 


(To be continued) 
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N or long ago, after visiting Los Angeles, I 
trudged the quarter-mile path through one of the 
new terminal buildings and returned to New York 
aboard a big jet almost half empty. Our airborne 
passenger load was exactly 54 percent of capacity, 
which tells the familiar story of too many airlines, 
too many seats, and too few passengers. In the 
golden era of jet travel, the airline industry is deep 
in the red. Huge stakes are involved in this para- 
dox: deficits supplanted profits while revenues ran 
above those of pre-jet years. 

Everyone who can read, look at television, or 
listen to radio now knows about the jets themselves 
—600-mph speeds and statistically safer than 
before. But not so many people realize that for 
these technological masterpieces, each costing 
roughly from $5 to $7 million, large segments of 
the industry have stretched their financial credit to 
the limit. Or that — and this is more significant 
— it is proving hard to stem industry-wide losses, 
which reached $36 million for 1961. 

There have been three revolutions in air trans- 
portation. The first occurred in the 1930s, when 
a cross-country and overseas passenger system was 
developed from pioneering airmail contracts. In 
the aphorism of Wilfred Owen of the Brookings 
Institution, we attained the capability of going 
everywhere because the air is everywhere. 

The second revolution was the explosive growth 
of the 1950s. As the airlines overtook buses, steam- 
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ships, and trains, piston-engined aircraft by their 
efficiency carried more and more human traffic 
more and more economically. Then, with hand- 
some earnings and overoptimism, the airlines 
zoomed into the jet age, eagerly overbuying the 
new planes. Because of rapid technological prog- 
ress and intense competition, the companies are 
almost forced to buy new equipment as soon as it 
is available, just to keep even in the competitive 
race. As Ralph Damon, former TWA president, 
once said, “When you’re running an airline you 
always seem to be in a race between technology 
and bankruptcy.” Soon there were 130 passenger 
seats for each 100 hitherto available. Meantime, 
the government, through the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, permitted the rivalry for air routes to be 
sharpened to a razor-honed edge. 

We are caught up in the third revolution today, 
with all major airlines compelled to reduce costs, 
to beg for new markets, and to improve the re- 
liability of service. Of all the difficult problems 
with which the industry has to cope during this 
period, the most difficult is the high degree of 
competition, one solution to which might be 
healthy mergers; and this is becoming more and 
more apparent to an increasing number of people. 
The logic points to the eventual conversion of our 
eleven domestic trunk lines into five or six re- 
sourceful, vigorous operators, and of our overseas 
operations to a single international carrier. But 


between our present predicament and the prom- 
ised land, where fewer airlines mean better air 
transportation, there are, as we shall see, stubborn 
obstacles. 

In any reorganization we begin by acknowledg- 
ing that our national defense depends on the air- 
lines as a key communications network and a 
ready reserve of men, equipment, experience, and 
skills; in short, an industry whose well-being at all 
times is crucial to the security of the United States. 
Nor does it take a professor of economics to prove 
that the punctually scheduled transportation of 
men, mail, and matter by air is vital in peacetime 
to the daily bread of each of us, whether we fly or 
not. 

Today the airline industry employs 171,000 
persons. Dependent on it for jobs are hundreds of 
thousands employed in the manufacture of aircraft 
and electronic gear and in supplying component 
equipment, fuel, and supporting services. And 
also deeply concerned, and entitled to a fair return, 
is the multitude of investors who have become 
shareholders in the airline companies, directly or 
indirectly. Banks and insurance companies, with 
their millions of depositors or policyholders, have 
lent airlines more than two thirds of the money 
with which to buy equipment. They, too, have a 
big stake in air transportation. It is often said 
that no other major industry relies so much on 
borrowed capital. 


“hs airlines, as policed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, do not function under free-market condi- 
tions. The CAB determines which ones are al- 
lowed to operate over what routes and at what 
fares. From its 1938 origins, the enabling law 
charged the CAB to provide “competition to the 
extent necessary to assure the sound development 
of an air transportation system properly adapted 
to the needs of the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the U.S., of the postal service and of the national 
defense.” 

Exerting its powers to spur competition, the 
CAB put five or more carriers on twelve major 
routes, and one route, New York to Washington, 
had as many as nine. Carefully examining CAB 
decisions, Federal Judge Henry J. Friendly ob- 
served that “competition to the extent necessary” 
thus became “competition is necessary unless 
proved to be unnecessary.” As time passed, the 
CAB gave weak systems good routes in direct 
rivalry with the strong lines, not so much because 
additional service was required, but mainly in the 
hope that this would divide up the available 
traffic in a way that would help the weaker carriers 
to survive. Too often this policy hurt both the 
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weak and the strong. Again and again it seemed 
like tearing up the floor for kindling and, even so, 
failing to keep the house warm. 

Yet much of what went on was rooted in emo- 
tion and provocative experience within the indus- 
try. It became almost a habit for executives who 
wondered how far airlines might develop to feel 
that they had only to glance back at how far they 
had come and how swiftly, and then project that 
rate of growth into the future. 

By any gauge, the majority at the top were and 
are aggressive men. William A. Patterson, who 
heads United Air Lines, our largest carrier; Juan 
T. Trippe, president of Pan American World 
Airways; C. R. Smith, president of American 
Airlines; and Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, our 
ace of aces in World War I and chairman of the 
board of Eastern Air Lines, all had exactly the 
blend of courage, belligerency, and foresight neces- 
sary to their trail-breaking roles. 

It is difficult to assess the influence of the 
maverick Howard Hughes, who is both an avia- 
tion pioneer and a veteran motion picture pro- 
ducer. The only certainties about him are his 
wealth, his eccentricity, and his desire to exercise 
a very personal brand of control over anything in 
which he has an interest. He owns 78 percent of 
TWA and a controlling interest in the industry’s 
misfit, Northeast Airlines. Financing the high 
cost of new jets led to repeated crises for Mr. 
Hughes; there was an enforced interruption of his 
management of TWA, and now a court battle is 
in progress, the outcome of which will determine 
whether he can again hold sway over America’s 
fourth largest air carrier. 

For years, throughout the whole air-transporta- 
tion industry, there has been hot competition 
among individuals to stake out more and more air 
routes for conquest or self-defense. Captain 
Rickenbacker, for example, first proposed a south- 
ern transcontinental route and fought a long and 
exhausting battle to obtain it, only to see the CAB 
award it to two rivals. As if the intensely competi- 
tive pattern compounded by the CAB were not 
problem enough for the sixties, it is now also plain 
that some prime sources of traffic were mined out, 
though perhaps temporarily, nonetheless at pre- 
cisely the juncture when more and more jets were 
ordered in anticipation of what was thought to be 
a limitless growth rate. 

At once, many began spending more energy and 
money to win passengers away from one another. 
Surveys explored what perfume  stewardesses 
ought to wear or whether the regular passenger 
likes his steak bleu rare. Special gifts of money 
clips, change purses, compacts, or any momentary 
novelty were used to tempt passengers. Battles 
raged over the quality of free champagne, and 
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even over the size of a sandwich. Elaborate ticket 
offices were scattered around major metropolitan 
areas, their neon signs glaring at each other from 
opposite street corners. Very expensive, too, were 
the companies’ efforts to outdo one another in 
lavish terminals, sometimes so ornate they resem- 
ble world’s fair exhibits and so large that your feet 
are worn out when you reach a $70,000 loading 
ramp, on which your final steps are cushioned in 
red carpet. At heavy cost, a multiplicity of air- 
craft designs are tailored to the engineering tastes 
of the individual lines to set up small differences 
in speed or seating. On their longest flights, two 
companies have shown first-run movies, although, 
on questioning, one sponsor surmised that the 
films annoyed more people than they pleased. 
But, he concluded, it is a wonderful new gimmick 
for competitive advertising. 

Judging by results, one is justified in challenging 
this conclusion. Only a marginal portion of the 
market is deceived by excessive luxury, much less 
by transparent gimmicks. Last year more than half 
of all first-class air travelers shifted into the lower- 
rate coach class. It seems to be dawning on every- 
body concerned that most people do not choose 
an airline for its cuisine. Nor are many travelers 
sold by published promises of slightly faster jour- 
neys among jet equals. Writing in the Reader’s 
Digest almost forty years ago, Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins, with deep insight, pointed out “the remark- 
able eects of advertising upon those who use it. 
[t lays the advertiser under the necessity of living 
up to his advertising.” 

I know that when I check an airline’s on-time 
performance and allow for the intervening traffic 
patterns and transit to and from airports, I am 
not convinced that the slightly faster airplane will 
necessarily deliver me earlier to my destination. 
[t is a truism, being grasped at long last, that 
people fly to get from one place to another with 
reliability, convenience, and reasonable cost. 
Speed is, of course, the primary product that the 
airlines have to sell; but as advances in technology 
shorten the flight time between terminals, the 
frills and extras become less important. 

Within recent years, airline executives have 
been aware that an endless fight over wasteful 
frills could perpetuate deñcits, and that airlines,by 
neglecting earnings, would risk losing the indis- 
pensable confidence of investors. But the intensity 
of the competition, which the CAB has so far 
failed to recognize as excessive, has prevented the 
airlines from doing much to change their ways. 
Those who carry the heavy responsibilities of 
management spend sleepless nights wondering if 
the airlines will follow the pattern of the railroads, 
inviting chronic illness, decay, closer regulation, 
political panaceas, and the rest. 
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For 1961 the traffic growth rate was only a 
fraction of that of 1959. Sharp gains in the fifties 
had largely resulted from the switching of passen- 
gers away from buses and trains. But all the com- 
mon carriers are now faced with increasing com- 
petition resulting from the expansion in intercity 
travel in private autos, which has been made 
possible by the superhighway program. Looking 
ahead, the airlines, whose traffic is 65 percent 
business travel, see and ponder the effect of tele- 
phones with picture tubes attached which will 
show, right in the office, who is buying or selling 
on the other end of the line. 


| Bee these negative factors, the potentials 
are still very great. Seven out of every ten adults 
have never been off the ground, and perhaps nine 
out of ten are not yet habitual air passengers. 
Approaching them, the industry requires a clearer 
use of the one-two-three rhythm of an apt prod- 
uct, market research, and mass selling. Of this the 
industry is well aware. But most important of all 
to the development of a mass market is cost, and 
cost reduction is stymied by excessive competition. 

Walter H. Johnson, Jr., one of the better-known 
marketing experts experienced in air transporta- 
tion, has wisely cautioned against the false concept 
that fare reductions alone will attract profitable 
traffic. He said, “Lowering of fares has to be 
accompanied by something that makes people 
want to fly. Without that, you could have a futile 
exercise of impressive fare cuts so sharp and radical 
the industry can’t economically afford them.” 

An example of a successful compromise is the 
shuttle of Eastern Air Lines, every hour on the 
hour, carrying about a million passengers a year, 
or 42 percent of all flying between New York, 
Washington, and Boston. Passengers make no 
reservations but are always sure of a seat; they 
wheel out their own baggage, pay a moderate 
fare on board, and if they toast the highly punctual 
record, it is done in plain water. For the peak 
hour on one holiday, six extra sections were 
scheduled beforehand. By itself, the shuttle, says 
Eastern, is ‘‘solidly profitable” to carrier and cus- 
tomer. Some enthusiasts have looked upon its 
growth and called it the greatest invention in air 
transportation since the airplane. 

Fundamentally, despite clearer objectives and 
applied ingenuity, some airlines are beset with 
overcompetition to such an extent that mergers 
may be the only solution to their problems. C. E. 
Woolman, president of Delta Air Lines, sixth larg- 
est of the airline companies, once said: “If you put 
three cows in a pasture where there is only grass 
enough for two, they all get thin.” Delta itself 


ably serves much productive mileage with mod- 
erate competition, but Mr. Woolman’s pithy 
remark well expresses the necessity for merger 
actions to reshape the industry. 

Last year, when Capital Airlines faced bank- 
ruptcy, the requisite CAB approval permitted its 
absorption by United Air Lines, thereby making 
UAL the largest carrier, serving a quarter of the 
domestic traffic carried by major airlines. (Allow- 
ance for local service and nonscheduled traffic 
would reduce the figure slightly.) In a frank view, 
UAL was interested only if permitted to take over 
Capital’s full routes, which the CAB had succes- 
sively inflated. And at the time of Capital’s crisis, 
the CAB found no practicable alternative to the 
merger. 

When these words are read, the CAB will be 
nearing its decision on the pending merger of 
Eastern with American Airlines, joining East- 
West and North-South services for about a third of 
the domestic traffic. The economic combination 
would enable far more effective utilization of 
fewer planes and eliminate some duplication in 
routes and facilities. In recent years American 
has had nominal earnings, and Eastern, heavy 
losses. American’s President Smith suggests that 
instead of raising prices, as occurred last February, 
merger savings either should assure the consumer 
stable fares or offer him reductions. 

The merger has been criticized by its opponents 
inside the industry principally on the grounds of 
size. However, almost all of the industry critics, 
recognizing the realities of life, are busy talking 
about mergers of their own. 

The idea that size alone assures a competitive 
advantage is refuted by the immediate experience 
of some of the airlines. Not only Delta, but North- 
west, Braniff, Western, and Continental have 
proved wrong the frequently made assumption 
that when two lines compete within the same 
market, the larger will predominate and make 
more money. By the earnings of recent years, 
these smaller five have emphatically done better 
than their larger rivals. There is no magic formula 
for redistribution of air traffic equally among five 
or six combined corporate units. Time and again, 
the true measure of economic viability and con- 
sumer convenience has been shown to be de- 
pendent on logical route patterns, good manage- 
ment, and moderate competition. 

The sharpest and perhaps most significant at- 
tacks on mergers from outside the industry have 
been those of politicians claiming to defend the 
little man against some supposed Goliath. It is 
not generally realized that competition between 
domestic airlines is almost exclusively an American 
idea. Domestic air transportation in virtually 
every other country in the world is a regulated 
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monopoly, like our telephone company. While a 
policy of competition has been established in this 
country, the CAB has the power to exempt air 
carriers from the terms of the Clayton Act and the 
Sherman Act, laws which give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the power he uses to block mergers that may 
tend to reduce competition in other industries. 

On the principle of mergers, Sumner H. 
Slichter, in the Atlantic in 1953, discussed how 
larger corporate units rendered a superior quality 
of competition in terms of benefits to the consumer. 
Mergers, he said, had enabled management to 
build enterprises capable of reaching all parts of 
the vast domestic market, of adapting themselves 
to market shifts and changes in technology, of 
riding out the ups and downs of business, and of 
supporting research and development. And an- 
other economic analyst, A. D. H. Kaplan, com- 
mented in a Brookings Institution report, “‘There 
is no reason to believe that those now on top can 
remain there any more than their predecessors, 
short of alert participation in continuous product 
and market development.” 

The merging of U.S. international services is 
as important as, and possibly more important 
than, the merging of domestic services, because our 
international operators cannot long compete effec- 
tively with the carriers of all the nations of the 
world, who are themselves combining in regional 
groups, while U.S. carrier continues to battle with 
U.S. carrier, as well as with foreign carriers, for 
what it thinks is its proper share of the market. 
Uniting international routes of Eastern and 
American requires President Kennedy’s approval, 
above and beyond a CAB decision. 

Within ten years the nation will begin getting 
supersonic transports, capable of jet speeds in the 
area of 1300 to 1400 mph — twice the speed of 
sound. (It will be technically feasible to reach 
much higher speeds, but the cost may prevent our 
doing it in this decade.) For the same number of 
seats, each supersonic transport will cost three to 
five times as much as the present jets. In order to 
provide service at the same cost, they will have to 
do three to five times as much work. Obviously, 
the longer the hauls, the better — round trips 
from London to New York to Los Angeles to 
Tokyo, for example, as recently suggested by 
aviation writer Richard P. Cooke in the Wall 
Street Journal. The advent of supersonic trans- 
ports, it would appear, will require fewer airlines 
and larger systems than we now have, perhaps 
mergers beyond any size yet contemplated. 


“Pes are many obstacles to mergers, among 
them two that have already been mentioned: first, 
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the strong political resistance to making big busi- 
ness bigger; and second, the fact that any merger 
proposal must run the gauntlet of competitor 
opposition before being approved. (Competitive 
jealousies are strong, and the legal staffs of the 
airlines have highly developed blocking tactics.) 

Third, organized labor can be expected to op- 
pose automatically any merger, on the grounds 
that its members will lose jobs. Merging carriers 
have to work out deals with the unions, and the 
CAB has adopted some stiff labor-protective pro- 
visions, which must be recognized in evaluating 
the merits of a merger. 

Fourth is resistance of some managements to a 
merger. Daniel Willard, colorful president of the 
B & O Railroad, was said to have stated, ‘‘No 
executive will willingly merge himself out of a 
job.” This has been dubbed ‘‘Willard’s law” by 
Bob Beddingfield of the New York Times. 

The CAB can increase competition with relative 
ease, and has increased it beyond the requirements 
of the Federal Aviation Act. It lacks the power to 
decrease competition with equal ease. The burden 
of decreasing competition by consolidation rests 
to a large degree with the carriers themselves. If 
they will not get together, the CAB cannot effec- 
tively force them to do it. 

Nevertheless, the CAB should, in my opinion, 
provide much more forceful leadership than it has 
yet given in indicating the type of mergers that it 
will approve, and it should find ways and means of 
streamlining its procedures so that carriers which 
are considering merger may have a much clearer 
idea than they now have of how long it will take 
to process an agreement through the CAB. Also, 
the CAB should find ways and means of giving 
assurances that the benefits of a merger, once 
attained, will not be undone by the authorization 
of additional competition, at least for a substantial 
period of time. 

If streamlining of CAB procedures should re- 
quire amendment of the Federal Aviation Act, the 
necessary amendments ought to be introduced as 
quickly as possible. I believe that much can be 
done merely by changes in policies, and I doubt 
that much legislation is required. 

If they were willing to work together to the 
extent allowed by law, about twenty-five leaders 
of industry and government could perform mira- 
cles in the reorganization of air transportation 
along sound economic lines to meet the urgent 
demands of the nation. Most important are the 
President and his brother, the Attorney General, 
a few key members of Congress, the five CAB 
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members, heads of most major airlines, and a few 
of their major shareholders. 

Most informed observers are chary of predic- 
tions and will simply ask questions. Will such 
militant individualists as the airline chiefs ever 
find a meeting ground? Will government leaders 
themselves offer the auspices? If not, will members 
of Congress propose and even enact legislation to 
achieve a solution? Will the vital problems pass 
from business to government control? Or has our 
air transportation system reached its peak, and 
will it deteriorate from here on? 

No one really knows the answers. I, for one, 
think that reason will prevail and assure the bright 
future which air transportation deserves. How- 
ever, the only certainty is that the year ahead will 
be one of the most interesting, and possibly 
the most revolutionary, in the history of air 
transportation. 


Three Signs of Spring 


BY DAVID McCORD 


Kite on the end of the twine, 
Fish on the end of a line, 
Dog on the end of a whine. 


Dog on the leash is straining, 
Fish on the line is gaining: 
Only these two complaining. 


Kite is all up in the air, 
Kite doesn’t quite compare, 
Kite doesn’t really care. 


Kite, of course, is controllable; 
Dog, with a word, consolable; 
Fish hopes he isn’t poleable. 


Trust the dog for an urge, 
Trust the kite for a surge, 
Trust the trout to submerge. 


Kite in the wind and the rain, 
Dog in the woods again, 
Fish in his deep domain. 


ka ¢ 
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M. HEAD lay on two raised boards. It had 
already been sliced from my shoulders by some 
guillotine. Monsieur Dimanche was cutting off 
my forehead with his ax. White chips of skull, 
pale shavings of skin stood up under the blade and 
flew away as distant gulls. 

“My hatchet is my paintbrush.” 

Monsieur Dimanche did not speak much as he 
worked. A quivering fury pinched him contin- 
ually, once he had picked up his gouges and 
chisels. This tremor of creation put a frenzy into 
his fingers. His tools were possessed with the 
speed of an angel’s sword. They hacked, scraped, 
delved, dug, incised, scratched ten times too fast 
for care. Yet his finished sculptures in wood some- 
times held all the precision of patience. 

Each time the ax fell on my forehead, I died a 
little death. I was sitting five feet away from my 
own face, which was laid out ceremoniously as the 
stone mask of a knight on a medieval tomb. My 
stiff hair seemed a helmet on my brow. My 
cheeks were drained of blood. I felt myself to be 
the soul let free from the flesh. I was my own 
spirit watching Monsieur Dimanche try to mold 
the white oak of my death into a decent likeness 
of my life, good enough to persuade my mourners 
that my descent into the beyond had not been too 
unprepared. 


Monsieur Dimanche put down his ax. His 
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words had been locked in the log which he was 
shaping into my head. Now they poured out of 
him like the babble of splinters from under a 
mechanical saw. “Before you came,” he said, 
“I had a dream. I was in despair. Then this 
monk appears to me, this Eastern monk. There 
is a great fire in him. He says, ‘Fly with me.’ I 
know I cannot fly. But he takes me by the hand, 
and I am flying. And the same fire shines out of 
me.” Monsieur Dimanche laughed. Then he said 
with great seriousness, “‘You are the monk.” 
Then he picked up his ax again. 

Outside the studio, black children in bare feet 
were begging a brief stay to their hunger. They 
parroted the mystic phrase, “Five cents, Joe,” 
to the passing tourists. Outside, women carried 
straw hats full of hens and mangoes. They 
squatted, knees akimbo, on the edge of the gutters 
of Port-au-Prince, to make their few cents of 
profit on their petty trading each day. Outside, 
one man in ten could find work in the capital of 
Haiti — this was depression. When one man in 
three could find work, it was prosperity. 

My wife Marianne and I were staying at the 
Gingerbread Palace above the city. We were 
living like a king and queen, dining hugely to the 
sound of dances called merengues, in the glow of 
candles set among plucked poinsettias with their 
bleeding open palms. I was in luxury among 
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poverty. My fasting was an endless gorging. If I 
was a monk, then my monastery was in the center 
of Sybaris. But, in fact, it was set on the rim of the 
slums. 

“I am no monk,” I said. And, as if to prove my 
words, the ax in the hand of Monsieur Dimanche 
stuck in the wood. He chipped away two or three 
times. He was worried. I saw a large knot appear 
on my left temple. ‘‘I told you I was no monk,” I 
went on. ‘‘That flaw in the wood is the hole for 
the left horn of the Devil.” 

Monsieur Dimanche shook his head, and con- 
tinued to chip with his ax. The black blade 
hacked through the white oak, as arrogant in its 
sure attack as the victories of the liberators, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture and Christophe and Dessalines, 
against the slaving French one hundred and fifty 
years before. 

“Ah,” Monsieur Dimanche said, appalled. He 
was cutting back my right temple to the level of 
the left. As he cut, he uncovered another dark 
knot in the wood. It was the slot for the second 
horn of the Devil. There were no other flaws in 
all the bleach of my face. Only the two blobs 
high on my forehead just beneath my hair, the 
marks of the Evil One. 

“Nature does not lie,” I said. ‘‘You told me so. 
Your method is to find the life in the root, to free 
the true forms of nature from each branch and 
log as Toussaint freed the slaves from their chains. 
You said yourself that you do not sculpt. You 
merely bring out what is hidden in trees. You 
believe you can’t make a false stroke with your 
hatchet, because a mistaken blow suggests a new 
interpretation to you, which was really the right 
one all the time. You know there’s a divine hand 
guiding your hand. You’ve never spoiled one 
sculpture. Each stroke of the ax is good for some- 
thing. All your works have turned out to be what 
God and nature intended. You believe so. ‘Then, 
look, I must be the Devil.” 

Monsieur Dimanche was embarrassed. He did 
not like to contradict his patrons. His tea-brown 
forehead behind the two saucers of his spectacles 
was rippled with doubt. ‘‘You are the monk,” he 
said uncertainly. “You have brought me money 
and luck. I was in despair. Everywhere, the 
migraine. Now I am fired with energy.” His ax 
hung heavy in his dropped hand. 

“I am a white Devil,” I said. “Or else my wife 
is being unfaithful to me in the hotel. Those knots 
are definitely the places for horns.” 

“No, your wife is not unfaithful,” Monsieur 
Dimanche said. 

“Then I am a white Devil.” 

“No, the monk. I will prove it to you.” Mon- 
sieur Dimanche pulled a black leather purse from 
his pocket. He opened the snap fastener and took 
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out a small shard of pottery. ‘“This will prove you 
are the monk. It is a piece of the leg of Christ.” 

I held the lump of clay between finger and 
thumb. It was an inch of ugliness. It seemed, of 
all inconsiderable things in the world, the least 
worthy of keeping. I gave it back to Monsieur 
Dimanche, who tucked it away carefully in the 
small museum of his purse. 

“Convince me,” I said. “Convert me.” 


Wine Dimanche told his story in a rush of 
faith. 

“I have no money a long time ago. There has 
been a cyclone at Jérémie, where I was born. I 
hear that the graveyard itself is torn apart by the 
great wind. I go back to see if the grave of my 
parents is well. It is. But when I walk up the hill 
in the graveyard to the place of the Calvary, 
Christ is gone. 

“I stand by that ruin of Calvary for an hour. 
The Christ that was there has been my inspiration 
since my childhood. I weep to find Him gone. I 
want to make another Christ in wood for the 
Calvary. But I know that the fathers will not let 
me. ‘They order the Christs direct from Europe to 
make the peasants believe. If the peasants knew 
that a man from Haiti itself had made the Christs, 
perhaps they would not believe. 

‘Before I go away, I pick up a fragment from 
the leg of Christ that is lying on the ground. I 
keep it always with me. I go home, and I look 
for a piece of wood for the Christ that the fathers 
will never allow me to make. I find the wood in 
the forest. I cut it and bring it home. For a week, 
I sit alone, chatting to the wood. 

‘Then a message comes from the fathers. They 
want me to make a Christ, the first Christ ever 
made by a Haitian sculptor. It is not for the 
Calvary at Jeremie, but for a church. I make the 
Christ. Another order comes in for a second 
Christ. I make Him too, and a third Christ, 
whom I see hanging among the trees in the forest. 
But I do not sell the third. 

“Every time that I have no money, I go to the 
third Christ. I say, ‘Look, mon cher, I haven’t got a 
gourd. I give You the best place in my studio, 
right under the light. You are the first thing 
every visitor sees. And You pay me back by paying 
me nothing. I’m going to punish You.’ And I 
move Him each day to a worse and worse position 
in the studio. And I keep on at Him. ‘Mon cher, 
if You don’t buck up, I’m going to be forced to 
sell You. And You won’t have it so easy as You 
have it here with me.’ 

“And, sure enough, every time that | remind 
Christ like this, He helps me. One time a friend 


lends me money. Another time a rich American 
buys four hundred dollars’ worth of sculptures. So 
I put back my Christ in the front of the studio, 
right under the light. And I thank Him. ‘I knew 
You wouldn’t let Yourself be sold,’ I say. ‘You are 
much too happy here.’ And I add ten dollars 
each year onto His price, so He will not need to be 
sold. 

“Then, when I was poor again, He sent me this 
dream about the monk. So I knew you were com- 
ing. I even chose a piece of wood to make you in. 
Of course, you do not come from the East. But I 
am making your head stylized, thin and long and 
white. For that is what I see in you. You are the 
spirit of the monk. As long as I have my Christ, 
in my studio and in my purse, neither shall be 
empty.” 

Such a confession of faith could not be denied. 
It could only be understood, and disbelieved. I 
did not believe it, but I said nothing. 

Monsieur Dimanche put down his ax and lifted 
my head onto its base. Above my polished nose 
and cheeks, great troughs of roughness had been 
hacked into my forehead. Thought seemed to have 
scratched out my brow with its fingernails. 
“Come back tomorrow. I will have smoothed it,” 
Monsieur Dimanche said. 

He had, indeed, made my head. Only there 
was something about the eyes. They were white 
blind eggs that could hatch nothing. They did 
not perceive. 

“The eyes,” I said. “Perhaps they should be 
more deep-set.”’ 

Monsieur Dimanche took my chin in his right 
hand and turned my face toward the electric light 
bulb in the ceiling. “Yes,” he said. He let go of 
my head, and began to draw on my wooden eyes 
with a red pencil. The oak bled with false pink 
wounds. ‘“‘Tomorrow we will finish that.” 

I went through the polite ceremonies of the 
Haitian good-bye, a ritual of mutual flattery and 
promises of immediate return. Outside, evening 
had laid its blanket on the city. The orchestra of 
the night had begun, the repeated tin-tin-tin-tin- 
tin of singing lizards, the endless chirr of crickets, 
the hooting of car horns, the drumming from a far 
bamboche for street dancers, and the interminable 
greetings of the local dogs. The hounds of Port- 
au-Prince had only strength enough to yelp in the 
cool of the dark. In the time of the sun, their 
bones stuck so visibly through their skins that they 
had to lean against a wall to muster up the energy 
for one brief bark. 

Inside my pocket, the hundreds of dollars for 
hotels and art, the jingling dimes for petty chari- 
ties burned brands along my thighs. I dreaded 
the inevitable cupped hands of the beggars. For 
the shame of giving what was so little to me was 
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almost greater than the shame of refusing what 
was so much to them. The pain was to be asked 
at all. Every demand placed me surely with the 
careless and the rich and the white. The passing 
faces, indigo beneath bright bandannas or straw 
hats, seemed ready to blot my precarious peace 
into guilt. But no one approached me. As I came 
up the steps of the hotel, from where even the last 
of the boy sellers of beads had been sucked away 
by the dark, I heard the voice of an unseen guest 
saying with conviction, “But they’re such a happy 
people.” 

That was their trouble. Those who saw only 
the frequent laughter of the Haitian people con- 
fused their grinning with their content. The very 
rich of Haiti declared that they envied the poor 
for their simple joy. The smiles in the streets were 
the satisfaction of the dinner tables. The grace and 
beauty of the thin men and girls of the city gave 
endless aesthetic pleasure to the gross inhabitants 
of the restaurants on the hills of Pétionville. But 
for how long would the people smile and stay 
thin? For how long would they suffer to be so? 


A. I reached the veranda of the Gingerbread 
Palace, I heard a commotion behind me. There 
was a threat of song. There was the grunt of a 
conch shell, rhythmically blowing. There were 
lights, the flowing torches of revolt. A long column 
of shaking men was coming up the drive, like the 
battalions of slaves from the Bois Caiman, where 
the ceremony of the severed pig had sent them out, 
avenging gods from Guinea, to break their broth- 
ers’ gyves and to burn the sugar plantations of 
France. Were they risen again, sick of the slavery 
of want? I felt myself alone, ridiculous, imperial- 
ist, damned by skin and mind and income to 
misunderstanding unto death. 

A waiter went out to meet the column. Uncle 
Tom to the dark tower came. And the column 
unexpectedly turned away, obedient as a crocodile 
of schoolchildren, and honked its jigging way 
down the drive. The waiter returned. He ex- 
plained that the whole thing was merely a Rara 
procession. Each year groups danced to chase 
away the evil voodoo spirits, the loas. There was 
nothing to the whole thing. 

Yet throughout the nighttime city, voodoo 
priests were drinking the blood of a headless cock, 
as it flapped its wings in a last spasm while the 
priest drained it dry. There were five thousand 
voodoo priests in Port-au-Prince alone, more in 
the plains outside. Each dawn, the cocks crowed 
the day awake. Each night, their bodies were 
ceremonial bottles, burned after use. At this 
frequent blood sacrifice, the murder at the heart of 
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Haiti was appeased. The machetes that hung at 
every belt needed no further victim. The rest of 
life was in the hands of le bon Dieu bon. ‘The voodoo 
and Roman Catholic priests assured men so. 

Thus, the gnawing anger of the land was eased 
by the ritual killing of fowls, by the resigned 
belief that God would provide, and by the laughter 
that can outface despair. Only the daily labor, or 
the search for it and for food, was not to be es- 
caped. As they worked, the men reminded each 
other of the Creole proverb, “If work were really 
such a good thing, the rich would have taken it all 
long ago.” 

I thought of these things on the veranda of the 
Gingerbread Palace, and I could see only revolu- 
tion ahead. A sudden spatter of rain fired a volley 
on the roof. The repeating rifles of the drops 
stuttered their requiems. Haiti has only two sea- 
sons, the season of dust and the season of mud. 
This was the muddy season, and it rained each 
evening for one hour. Somewhere beyond the 
horizon, real rifles were coughing out men’s lives, 
and corpses lay along the beaches of Cuba. Revo- 
lution and counterrevolution, rich and poor, each 
for each and all against all — must that be the way 
of the Caribbean? Only the Dimanches of the 
world were excused from these considerations. 
For them, God was the good. They could carve 
Him so. Through the ethical glasses on their eyes, 
they could see only the good in others, and, with 
this strange insight, could shame men into good- 
ness, from the very weariness of doing evil. To 
Dimanche, I was a monk and Haiti was a heaven. 
His inexplicable expectation in us prevented us 
from doing what we wanted to do, to act like the 
Devil in hell. 


a next morning, Monsieur Dimanche took 
Marianne and me up to his studio in the moun- 
tains. His head bobbed at the level of our shoul- 
ders. He shook with the ecstasy of showing his se- 
cret place to strangers. We walked up the hill, 
past the careful villas that aped in stucco and tile 
the kempt Rivieras that girdle the beaches of the 
world.. 

After a quarter of an hour we reached a moun- 
tain village, where mud huts with roofs made from 
the dried heads of sugarcane brought Africa a 
step away from suburbia. Below us, men were 
working in the fields, at the sugar harvest. They 
moved in a long line, swinging their machetes 
against the stilts of their giant enemies. 

One sweep of the machete clears the tangle 
about the cane. 

Another cuts the cane eight feet from the ground. 

A third amputates the cane at the ankle. 
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Two stripping rips, one up and one down, flay 
the cane alive from its skin of dead leaves. 

A flick of the left hand, which holds the cane, 
and a cut with the machete in the right hand, and 
the single stalk flies as two thin legs twenty feet 
back to the high pile behind. Each attack on a 
cane takes only a few seconds. It is done with that 
economy of moving that is all of grace. 

Behind the cutters, women and boys tied the 
cane in bundles and gathered the heads. The in- 
credible industry of the hacking men in front left 
no room for pause. Each man should cut two 
tons of cane in a day. For this, he might earn the 
small fortune of a quarter of a dollar. Indeed, ¿e 
bon Dieu bon. 

As I saw the cane lying down before the ma- 
chetes, and saw the whistling arcs of the stalks 
bombard the earth behind the men, I narrowed 
my eyes to that fuzz of eyelash through which a 
man may peer to verify his imaginings. The 
thickets of cane were now the tall regiments of the 
Republic, of the slave owners, of the West. The 
machetes were scything them down, though the 
regiments were twelve feet high in their green 
shakos and forage caps. The cutters now broke 
into a Creole work song which I could not under- 
stand. But the sound was transmuted by the 
alchemy of my fears into the jeremiads of hate of 
the great Jacques Roumain. 

too late it will be too late 

to stop in the cotton-fields of Lousiana 
in the sugar refineries of the West Indies 
the harvest of vengeance 

of the blacks 

the niggers 

the filthy Negroes 

Monsieur Dimanche took me gently by the arm. 
“Always our great thinker,” he said, laughing. 
“Please come in.” He led us into a hut that was 
narrow and long. It was divided into two parti- 
tions. The first was piled with logs and roots, 
some roughly shaped into Madonnas, /oas, ser- 
pents, grotesques, and Devils. Yellow almond 
wood, brown wood, white wood, red wood all lay 
together waiting for the finishing of his hand. Only 
his final choice would discriminate among them. 

We were taken into the second part of the hut. 
There, Monsieur Dimanche sat us on a bed whose 
springs were hard reminders of our flesh. Casu- 
ally prepared, a violin lay open in its case. Mon- 
sieur Dimanche gave a transparent start of sur- 
prise. ‘“‘Ah,”’ he said, “my violin just happens to 
be here. If you have a few minutes, perhaps you 
would like to hear me play a few tunes.” 

We protested our delight. Monsieur Dimanche 
was ravished with pleasure to have this opportunity 
of showing himself both sculptor and fiddler. He 
played “Ave Maria” and “Haiti Cherie,” pitching 


the key to that shrill sweetness that seems to pluck 
at the very catgut of the brain. “I was with the 
fathers for three years,” he said. “It was then 
that I learned the violin.” Through the cracks 
in the side of the wooden hut, we could see the 
grinning black children’s faces, summoned by the 
music to an unexpected feast for their ears. Only 
their swollen bellies made a curve of discontent in 
their joy. 

Above the head of Monsieur Dimanche, a long 
saw with two handles was attached to a beam. 
“Do you play the musical saw too?” I asked. 

“Only when I cut my wood,” he replied. 

“Yes the music of cut trees, that is really some- 
thing,” I said. 

“To plant trees is better,” he said. 

He told us something of his history. He had 
worked among the peasants in the back country 
for twenty-five years for the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture before he had become a sculptor. He had 
taught the people to plant rubber trees that would 
both give them an extra source of income and 
protect the growing coffee bushes with their shade. 
Great plantations now grew where he had once 
worked. “Then you have planted more trees 
than you have cut down?” Marianne asked. 

“Yes,” said Monsieur Dimanche, “many more.” 

This man was a true genius at life. He planted 
existence for others in the bark of rubber trees. 
And when the trees died, he sought new life in the 
grain of the wood and the roots. He searched 
with his ax, destroyer and preserver, for the shapes 
hidden in the logs which could seed the eyes of 
men with fresh understandings. To him, the quick 
and the dead, the here and the hereafter, humans 
and spirits and plants all breathed and had to be 
helped. His vision of the world, whole and indi- 
visible, was incurable. He would live long in such 
a disease of love, while others would die early 
from the healthy knowing of the conflicts and 
the classes and the ills of the earth. 

On our return, Monsieur Dimanche finished 
his work on my head. He began to gouge at my 
eyes as they lay on the boards beneath him. But 
he did not like the position. So he called in one of 
his many sons and apprentices, who were always 
at their carving, the finished ebony of their bodies 
a reproach to the rough logs in their hands. 

My head was stood on its base and tilted back- 
ward. Dimanche’s son put his two palms in front 
of his forehead, and used this living stay to sup- 
port the back of my skull at the angle needed for 
his father’s work. The line of his body made one 
side of a Gothic arch, such as points the way to the 
scrolled heavens of the roofs of medieval cathe- 
drals. The other side of the arch was made by 
the leg of the table and my head, joined by the 
whiteness of their wood. Ebony and oak, the living 
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bearing up the dead, both equal and necessary — 
the miracle of the visual symbol was too apt. I 
smiled, while Monsieur Dimanche gouged at 
my wooden eyes that I might see. 

“Monsieur Dimanche,” I said, ‘‘in this land 
where all the colors are so bright and ready, is 
there no color problem?” 

“There are some who would have it so,” Mon- 
sieur Dimanche said. “They would stir up the 
blacks against the mulattoes for political reasons. 
They are sick in their minds and see things so. 
But it is not true. Mon cher, we are all here to help 
each other. You come to me. You bring me luck. 
Should I believe such silly things? We are all 
men.” 

He dug the pits of my eyes deeper. His knife 
seemed to be searching for a canker in my mind. 
Small cysts of wood were falling down my cheeks 
onto the floor. 

“You are right,” I said. “We are all men.” 

With this admission, I entered the world of 
Monsieur Dimanche. I was baptized in the sim- 
plicity and the strength of his art and his beliefs. 
The banality of his opinions was a surprise and a 
shock. And now he was scraping and shaping my 
reborn eyes. The point of his gouge was tracing 
the ridge of my eyelids, was digging the holes of 
my pupils. He worked for half an hour. Nothing 
was said. I basked in the easy answers of the faith 
of Monsieur Dimanche. At last, he stood back. 

My eyes were defined now, two ash leaves of 
peace under the branch of my brow. The face 
which Monsieur Dimanche saw in me, the face of 
the monk, the face of still melancholy and quiet 
acceptance, this face I could imagine as the per- 
fect mask of my own. My flesh was at fault. My 
wooden face was more truly myself. 

Monsieur Dimanche was looking at the bust 
with the incredulous surprise of unhoped success. 
I shared his joy. But as I looked at my face, I saw 
that its eyes were looking behind and beyond me 
through the window of the studio toward a babble 
in the street. I turned around. Marianne was 
walking toward us, long-legged and free, dressed 
in pink and orange, rare as a flamingo in flight 
against the sun. A small boy was begging, his 
hand a black bowl of want. She was shaking her 
head and showing her empty palms. 

“Monsieur,” she said politely, leaning her face 
down to the level of the boy’s, “please excuse me. 
I would give you something, only I have left my 
purse at the hotel.” 

The small boy did not understand. He watched 
Marianne go, and spat. 

I looked again at my face. It was a bust in 
white oak. It was wooden and dead. “It is a 
wonderful resemblance,’ I said to Monsieur 
Dimanche. For the statue at last seemed to be me. 


THOREAU. 
AND HUMAN “ 
NATURE 
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EN Sunpay, May 5, 1962, with appropriate 
ceremony Henry David Thoreau was, on the 
centenary of his death, formally admitted to the 
Hall of Fame in New York City. To his admirers 
over the world this seemed not only an appropriate 
action, but an action too long delayed. If Thoreau 
has not exerted an influence quite comparable 
to that of James Fenimore Cooper or Edgar Allan 
Poe, he has exerted an international influence 
that has increased in the twentieth century; and 
this influence, moreover, has been an influence 
of action, as in India or among our own Freedom 
Riders, and not an influence solely of literature 
and thought. It will in no way reflect upon the 
justice of his admission or upon the good sense 
of the jury that selected Thoreau to speculate on 
what he might have said, were he alive today and 
aware of the honor. 

He hated cities, he hated museums, and he 
hated statuary. In September, 1843, he wrote in 
his Journal: “I walked through New York yester- 
day — and met no real or living person.” In 
another, undated entry in a notebook he said: 
“I hate museums; there is nothing so weighs 
upon my spirits. They are the catacombs of 
nature.” And in 1859, when somebody asked 


Engraving from WARPER’S magazine, 1894. 
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him to subscribe for a statue to Horace Mann, 
he declined, thinking that a man “‘ought not any 
more to take up room in the world after he was 
dead. . . . It is very offensive to my imagination 
to see the dying stiffen into statues at this rate.” 
Eulogies and statuary are perhaps necessary, 
however, and one may hope they are the outward 
and visible sign of our inward and spiritual grace. 

I am not a Thoreau specialist. I am not expert 
in Thoreau’s reading, which was immense, nor 
in his economic views, if he had any, nor in his 
love life, which seems to have been meager and 
problematical, nor have I participated in the 
battle —dare one say, of the ants? — that has 
raged over the exact location of the famous hut 
on Walden Pond. But what does one find on 
rereading Thoreau? 

One general image it is difficult to confirm. I 
can best express this image by citing two sentences 
with which Leo Stoller begins his study of Tho- 
reau’s economic views. He writes: “Henry Tho- 
reau is the man who lived alone in a hut by 
Walden Pond and went to jail rather than pay 
taxes. Such, at any rate, is the thumbnail sketch 
of him by an America eager to tolerate what it 
considers primitivism and oddity.” Mr. Stoller 


does not say this image is correct; he merely 
gives it as a sketch of popular belief. Neither 
branch of the legend seems to be quite true. Tho- 
reau went to jail only once for failing to pay his 
taxes; he did not protest when they were paid for 
him; and Sam Staples, the town jailer, said he 
was mad as the devil at being locked up. 

As for living an eremite’s life in a sort of primi- 
tive wilderness by Walden, this, too, will not quite 
do. Thoreau went there July 4, 1845, and it 
was theoretically his home for two years and two 
months. But he had to abandon it from Wednes- 
day, November 12, to Saturday, December 6, 
because, not having plastered the hut in warm 
weather, he had to go home until the plaster had 
slowly dried. During the second summer he took 
a by no means solitary trip to the Maine woods. 
In good weather he went to Concord almost daily, 
sometimes lingering there into the night, going 
either to look after his family and see his friends 
or to do odd jobs for pay. In good weather, 
likewise, he was frequently visited by friends, 
neighbors, transcendentalists, curiosity seekers, 
and even young ladies. In the winter he had the 
companionship of the ice cutters, which he seems 
to have enjoyed, and in the fall, particularly, that 
of hunters, one group of whom he characterizes as 
a “numerous and merry crew.” 

Of the eighteen chapters into which Walden 
is divided, the first and longest, entitled 
“Economy” (in the Greek sense), is as much social 
commentary as it is directions on how to build 
a cabin and plant beans. Another is entitled 
“Visitors.” Another describes a visit to the Baker 
farm and chronicles a chat with its inhabitants. 
Another is entitled ‘‘The Village? — ‘‘that desper- 
ate, odd-fellow society,” he calls it. Chapter 
Fourteen is a kind of Robert Frost commentary 
upon present and former residents and frequenters 
of the area. 

One scholarly editor of Walden insists that Chap- 
ter Four, on “Sounds,” may be a lesson in how to 
read the universal, living language of Nature. 
I am not disposed to dispute this philosophical 
assertion or to pretend to be deaf to the ‘‘native 
wood-notes wild” held suspended in its exquisitely 
modulated prose. But of the twenty-two para- 
graphs that make up the chapter, nine are 
devoted to or take off from the noises made by 
the railroad trains, one has to do with the “faint 
rattle of a carriage or team along the distant 
highway,” one is occasioned by hearing the 
church bells of Lincoln, Acton, Bedford, and Con- 
cord, one combines the distant lowing of a cow 
with a satirical passage on some village lads 
singing. The penultimate paragraph begins with 
another distant rumbling of wagons over bridges, 
the baying of farm dogs, and the lowing of another 
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cow; and the final one opens with a meditation 
on crowing roosters, a sound, says Thoreau, heard 
round the world, even on sailing ships. 

Sounds are sounds, and aural acuity — Thoreau 
had sensitive ears — can be as well displayed by 
recording the rumble of a team over a bridge as 
by recording the language of an aldermanic frog 
as tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r-r-oonk, but the ordinary 
reader may be forgiven if he is baffled when told 
that this not very original onomatopoeia is a new 
lesson in the universal, living language of Nature. 

I note also with mild amusement that Chapter 
Five, entitled “Solitude,” contains phrases like 
these: “I find that visitors have been there”; 
“I was frequently notified of the passage of a 
traveller along the highway sixty rods off by the 
scent of his pipe”; “some came from the village 
to fish for pouts”; “men frequently say to me”; 
“I one evening overtook one of my townsmen.” 
Wiser than specialists, Thoreau says flatly in 
Walden that we belong to the community. 

I think he went to Walden Pond in part to get 
away from his garrulous mother, in part to medi- 
tate and write, but he was no solitary Alexander 
Selkirk, no monarch of all he surveyed, no Robin- 
son Crusoe discovering with astonishment on the 
sand a print of a human foot, no Trappist monk 
dedicated to silence, no St. Anthony trying to be 
holy in the desert. He built his hut and he lived in 
it because it was fun to do so. I have known Ver- 
monters who lived far more solitary lives in far 
more lonely dwellings. 


A MAN maun gang his ain gait, as the Scots 
say, without being a solitary in either the romantic 
or the religious sense. On rereading other books 
by Thoreau I am astonished to see how large a 
fraction of their bulk is devoted to commentary 
on humanity. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers runs to 518 pages, of which about 200 have 
to do directly with the journeying. Both streams 
run —and ran — through territory long since 
subdued to human needs, and the pages deal 
with farm and church, canal and bridge, lock and 
village, factory and stagecoach, river commerce 
and social history. He or his brother ever and 
again hails canalboat men or farmers or small 
boys or lockkeepers or hospitable farmwives. 
Their little trip, in itself charming, was quite 
without wildness, and could be described in good 
set Victorian terms as the lazy tour of two idle 
apprentices. For wildness one has to turn to King- 
lake’s Eothen, or Frémont’s Report of the Exploring 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, or Parkman’s 
The California and Oregon Trail, or Melville’s Tybee, 
all more or less contemporary with the Week. 
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Thoreau’s harmless camp-outs contrast sharply 
with Bartram’s desperate struggle to preserve his 
boat and his gear from alligators in eighteenth- 
century Florida. 

The Week is no worse for not recording dangers 
of scalping by Indians or being imprisoned by 
fanatical Bedouins or being eaten by cannibals, 
but it is as it is, a volume diversified with essays 
on Chaucer, local history, the nature and function 
of poetry, the working of friendship, the nature 
of time, the truth of Neoplatonism, a whimsical 
theory of deserts, the effects of music upon the 
soul, Huguenots on Staten Island, Pythagorean- 
ism, and the literary style of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

I am not trying to find fault with the Week; 
I am merely trying to define its warm humanity, 
which has only a secondary relation to natural 
philosophy, as one will realize if he compares it 
to Muir’s The Mountains of California, or Clarence 
King’s Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, or even 
the far more domesticated Aing Solomon’s Ring of 
Konrad Lorenz, in all of which scientific consider- 
ations are vertebrate, and central to the prose. 

It has been remarked that Wordsworth does 
not read very convincingly in the tropics; and 
when Henry Thoreau had really to confront the 
savagery of nature, even in a relatively limited 
degree, he found that the warm humanism he 
could impute to natural sights and sounds in 
eastern Massachusetts was not universal or 
relevant. Nothing is more illuminating than the 
mood of cosmic bewilderment that overcame 
him after his ascent of Mount Katahdin, as 
recorded in The Maine Woods: 


Some part of the beholder, even some vital part, seems 
to escape through the loose grating of his ribs as he 
ascends. He is more lone than you can imagine. 
There is less of substantial thought and fair under- 
standing in him than in the plains where men inhabit, 
His reason is dispersed and shadowy, more thin and 
subtile, like the air. Vast, Titanic, inhuman Nature 
has got him at disadvantage. caught him alone, and 
pilfers him of some of his divine faculty. She does 
not smile on him as in the plains. She seems to say 
sternly, Why came ye here before your time. This 
ground is not prepared for you. . . . The tops of the 
mountains are among the unfinished parts of the 
globe, whither it is a slight insult to the gods to climb 
and pry into their secrets, and try their effect on our 
humanity. Only daring and insolent men, perchance, 
go there. Simple races, as savages, do not climb 
mountains — their tops are sacred and mysterious 
tracts never visited by them. 


And, some six pages later: 


This was that Earth of which we have heard, made 
out of Chaos and Old Night. Here was no man’s 
garden, but the unhandseled globe. It was no lawn, 
nor pasture, nor mead, nor woodland, nor lea, nor 
arable, nor waste land. It was the fresh and natural 
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surface of the planet Earth, as it was made forever 
and ever. . . . Man was not to be associated with it. 
It was Matter, vast, terrific — not his Mother Earth 
that we have heard of, nor for him to tread on, or to be 
buried in, — no, it were being too familiar even to 
let his bones lie there, — the home. this, of Necessity 
and Fate. 


Taa is more to the passage, all in the same 
tone. This, clearly, is not cosmic comfort but cos- 
mic scare. It suggests that for Thoreau, as for 
Wordsworth, Nature is in the temperate zone, 
never far from the clearing, and has its meaning 
principally in terms of man. 

Man is rather more central to Thoreau’s inter- 
est, despite the endless pages of natural lore in 
the Journals, than some schools of interpretation 
are prepared to admit. This truth is the more 
strongly suggested when we contrast some of the 
books brought out within three or four years 
of his death with the four volumes of extracts on 
nature from the Journals published by H. G. O. 
Blake about a quarter of a century afterward. 
Thus, A Yankee in Canada is virtually a sociological 
report on French-Canadian life; and not even 
Thoreau’s curiosity about the falls in the rivers 
of Canada dislocates the centrality of the theme of 
Canadian culture. 

The Maine Woods has, I think, two major inter- 
ests, one of which is the actual life of white man 
and red man in the woods or in the clearings, and 
the processes of their existence; and the other is 
Indian psychology, especially the psychology of 
Joseph Polis, of which the “Allegash and East 
Branch” section of the book is a lengthy exposition 
in biographical form. 

Thoreau’s interest in processes is an important 
element in the volume. A long passage on the 
New England Friction Match Company, a descrip- 
tion of the McCauslin clearing, the way Joe Polis 
killed, skinned, and cut up a moose, the account 
of the Ansel Smith place, the way the guide set 
up camp, the way Joe Polis carried a canoe, 
the way Henry Thoreau located his lost companion 
— these passages of circumstantial observation of 
human behavior make us understand why, two 
thirds of the way through the book, Thoreau 
writes: 


Wild as it was, it was hard for me to get rid of the 
association of the settlements. Any deadly and monot- 
onous sound, to which I did not distinctly attend, 
passed for a sound of human industry. The waterfalls 
which I heard were not without their dams and mills to 
my imagination, — and several times I found that I 
had been regarding the steady rushing sound of the 
wind from over the woods beyond the rivers as that of 
a train of cars, — the cars of Quebec. 


Even his magnificent description of the desolation 
wrought by flooding a lake draws from him a 
civic comparison to the “wharves of the largest 
city in the world, decayed, and the earth and 
planking washed away,” just before they reach the 
safe haven of the Chamberlain farm. 

As for that remarkable book, Cape Cod, who can 
forget the human drama of the shipwreck at Co- 
hasset, the vivid account of the Wellfleet oyster- 
man and his family, the memorable descriptions 
of Provincetown, or the shrewd remark that the 
Pilgrims possessed few of the qualities of the 
pioneer: “They did not go at once into the woods 
with their axes. They were a family and a church, 
and were more anxious to keep together, though 
it were on the sand, than to explore and colonize 
a New World.” Thoreau’s book is a close exam- 
ination of how it is possible to live in an area so 
barren that the author several times “‘refrained 
from asking the inhabitants for a string or a piece 
of wrapping-paper, for fear I should rob them.” 
The landscape, or rather the seascape, is wonder- 
fully described, but the problem is the environ- 
ment as a setting for human existence, not, as on 
the top of Mount Katahdin, the landscape as a 
denial of human validity. 

One is grateful for serious studies of Thoreau 
and transcendentalism, Thoreau and Oriental 
thought, Thoreau and the classics, Thoreau and 
the Harvard library, Thoreau and politics. I 
venture to suggest, however, that the topic of 
Thoreau and human nature is still a central theme. 

There is a wonderful episode in Volume Five of 
the Journals (the entry is dated May 31, 1853), 
in which Thoreau tries to get George Melvin to 
tell him where he found the Azalea nudiflora, which 
reads as if it were written in prose by Robert Frost. 
George Melvin was not going to give in easily; 
whereupon Thoreau said, “Well, I told him he 
had better tell me where it was; I was a botanist 
and ought to know.” Channing had almost stum- 
bled upon the secret place but hadn’t found it, 
and the entry runs: “‘ ‘Channing,’ he said, ‘came 
close by it once, when it was in flower. He thought 
he’d surely find it then; but he didn’t, and he said 
nothing to him.’ ”’ 

Melvin, Thoreau, and the dog finally go to the 
spot. We have this characteristic bit of Yankee 
psychology: 

Melvin showed me how near Channing came. 

(“You won’t tell him what I said; will you?” said he.) 

I offered to pay him for his trouble, but he wouldn’t 

take anything. He had just as lief Pd know as not. 

He thought it first came out last Wednesday, on the 

25th. 

Or take this wonderful description of the drunk- 
en Dutchman in the Journals for 1850, which I 
condense: 
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Getting into Patchogue late one night in an oyster- 
boat, there was a drunken Dutchman aboard whose 
wit reminded me of Shakespeare. When we came to 
leave the beach, our boat was aground, and we were 
detained three hours waiting for the tide. In the 
meanwhile two of the fishermen took an extra dram 
at the beach house. Then they stretched themselves 
on the seaweed by the shore in the sun to sleep off the 
effects of their debauch. One was an inconceivably 
broad-faced young Dutchman, — but oh! of such a 
peculiar breadth and heavy look. I should not know 
whether to call it more ridiculous or sublime. . . . 
For the whole voyage they lay flat on their backs on 
the bottom of the boat, in the bilge-water and wet 
with each bailing, half insensible and wallowing in 
their vomit. But ever and anon, when aroused by 
the rude kicks or curses of the skipper, the Dutchman, 
who never lost his wit nor equanimity, though snoring 
and rolling in the vomit produced by his debauch, 
blurted forth some happy repartee like an illuminated 
swine. It was the earthiest, slimiest wit I ever heard. 
The countenance was one of a million. . . . When 
we were groping up the narrow creek of Patchogue 
at ten o'clock at night, keeping our boat off, now 
from this bank, now from that . . . the two inebriates 
roused themselves betimes. . . . The Dutchman gave 
wise directions to the steerer. . . . Suddenly rousing 
himself up where the sharpest-eyed might be bewil- 
dered in the darkness, he leaned over the side of the 
boat and pointed straight down into the creek, aver- 
ring that that identical hole was a first-rate place for 
eels. And again he roused himself at the right time 
and declared what luck he had once had with his pots 
_. . in another place, which were floating over in 
the dark. At last he suddenly stepped on to another 
boat which was moored to the shore, with a divine 
ease and sureness, saying, “Well, good-night, take 
care of yourselves, I can’t be with you any longer.” 
He was one of the few remarkable men whom I have 
met. . . . When I said, “You have had a hard time 
of it to-day,” he answered with indescribable good 
humor out of the midst of his debauch, with watery 
eyes, “Well, it doesn’t happen every day.” 


We rub our eyes. Is this the Henry Thoreau who 
sought in vain for a hound, a bay horse, and a 
turtledove, or is it a picture by Hogarth or Teniers 
sympathetically translated out of pigment into 
prose? 


On: histories of American literature are defi- 
cient in a number of categories. They seldom or 
never, for example, recognize the greatness of 
American biographical writing, which, beginning 
before Cotton Mather and extending to our own 
time, has given us masterpieces by James Parton, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Douglas Southall Freeman, 
and others. They scarcely know what to do with 
most nonfictional prose, whether of the informal 
essay type, of political theory, or of science; and 
to read in them one would in many cases never 
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learn that writers like Samuel Leonard, Daniel 
Dulany, John C. Calhoun, or Herbert Croly in 
one category, or James Wilson, Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, Isaac Ray, or Louis Agassiz in an- 
other, ever lived in the United States. 

They do not know what to do with the power- 
ful library of travel literature written by Americans 
like John C. Frémont, John Wesley Powell, Isaac 
L. Stevens, Frederick Law Olmsted, or George 
B. Catlin — books that are catalogued in these 
histories but never analyzed as works of literary 
art. But I think the greatest deficiency in these 
manuals is their failure to recognize the existence 
of that type of writer the French call the moralist. 
For him American literary criticism has small 
space. 

With us the moral is always equated with the 
didactic; and, properly, we flee from writing that 
has too palpable a design upon us. But the great 
moralists of the ancient world, like Cato, Theo- 
phrastus, and Plutarch; the great moralists of 
Europe — Machiavelli, Montaigne, La Roche- 
foucauld, Pascal, Lichtenberg, Voltaire, Vau- 
venargues; and our own Franklin and Emerson 
are not thus childishly to be dismissed. 

When Pascal writes, “Men never do evil so com- 
pletely and cheerfully as when they do it from 
religious conviction’; when Voltaire writes, “I 
never made but one prayer to God, a very short 
one: ‘O Lord, make my enemies ridiculous.’ 
And God granted it”; when Emerson writes, “I 
have heard with admiring submission the experi- 
ence of the lady who declared that the sense of 
being perfectly well-dressed gives a feeling of in- 
ward tranquillity which religion is powerless to 
bestow,” we know in each case that we are in the 
hands of someone who has profound observations 
to make about human nature. Such sententiae are 
not epigrams in the modern sense, though they 
may be in the classical meaning of the term, and 
they rise above mere brilliance in proportion as 
they make us feel their authors are men of sagac- 
ity, writers who have seen 

cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
themselves not least, but honored of them all. 
They have probed motives, analyzed actions, dis- 
tinguished between the specious and the real; and 
they have been led to their generalizations partly 
by the love of an art that prefers condensation to 
expansiveness, and partly by a passionate interest 
in human character. 

Thoreau is one of the great moralists in the 
French sense. In his apothegms, his pithy para- 
graphs on human behavior, we more frequently 
find that quality Lowell praised in Thoreau’s 
writing: “The style is compact and the language 
has an antique purity like wine grown colorless 
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with age.” He labored to perfect this lapidary 
effect. In 1851 in the Journals he spoke of ‘‘sen- 
tences uttered with your back to the wall,” and 
the next year he said: ‘The peculiarity of a work 
of genius is the absence of the speaker from his 
speech.” A little before he quit his journal he 
wrote: ‘“‘The fruit a thinker bears is sentences, — 
statements or opinions.’ Sententiousness — the 
creating of the rhetorical form known as the 
sententia — is, I think, one of the unique achieve- 
ments in Thoreau. Whereas his pages on nature 
tend to be loose and repetitive, his writing about 
man is tight and condensed. We have had a small 
library of books on nature out of Thoreau; we 
lack a good book on human nature in Thoreau. 

I find the key of this writing in an entry for 
June 15, 1840, in the Journals: 


Why always insist that men incline to the moral side 
of their being? Our life is not all moral. Surely, its 
actual phenomena deserve to be studied impartially. 
The science of Human Nature has never been at- 
tempted, as the science of Nature has. The dry light 
has never shone on it. Neither physics nor meta- 
physics have touched it. 


It is not necessary to determine whether this is a 
transcendental remark in order to comprehend 
the special quality of Thoreau as an observer of 
humanity. 

The subject is difficult for the critic to handle 
because all our attempts to force Thoreau into a 
system are as futile as the same attempt is with 
respect to Montaigne or La Rochefoucauld. Con- 
sider, however, these striking sententiae culled from 
the pages of Thoreau’s Journals: 


Man is the artificer of his own happiness. 

The words of some men are thrown forcibly against 
you and adhere like burrs. 

We may well neglect many things, provided we 
overlook them. 

Nothing was ever so unfamiliar and startling to me 
as my own thoughts. 

The man of principle never gets a holiday. 

There must be some narrowness in the soul that 
compels one to have secrets. 

Any reverence, even for a material thing, proceeds 
from an elevation of character. 

The imagination never forgives an insult. 


Each of these compels one to think. But to what 
system of thought shall they be referred? 

Sometimes Thoreau’s sententiae have a Vol- 
tairean tone, as in the following: 


Read the Englishman’s history of the French and 
Indian wars, and then read the Frenchman’s, and see 
how each awards the meed of glory to the other’s 
monsters of cruelty or perfidy. 

One man lies in his words, and gets a bad reputa- 
tion; another in his manners, and enjoys a good one. 

Beauty and true wealth are always thus cheap and 


despised. Heaven, or paradise, might be defined as 
the place which men avoid. 


I am tempted to put into the same category this 
startling sentence: 


I should be pleased to meet man in the woods. I wish 
he were to be encountered like wild caribous and 
moose. 


This is perhaps superficial cynicism. Deeper lie 
more searching meditations on man that to me, at 
least, are quite as good as anything in La Roche- 
foucauld. Here are two: 


No innocence can quite stand up under suspicion, 
if it is conscious of being suspected. In the company 
of one who puts a wrong construction upon your ac- 
tions, they are apt really to deserve a mean construc- 
tion. While in that society I can never retrieve myself. 
Attribute to me a great motive, and I shall not fail to 
have one; but a mean one, and the fountain of virtue 
will be poisoned by the suspicion. 

It is only by a sort of voluntary blindness, and 
omitting to see, that we know ourselves, as when we 
see stars with the side of the eye. . . . It is as hard 
to see one’s self as to look backwards without turning 
round. And foolish are they that look in glasses with 
that intent. 


The component of stoicism in Thoreau’s out- 
look has been much discussed. Stoicism is an am- 
biguous word, but I have been struck by passage 
after passage in the Journals that expresses the tem- 
per of Marcus Aurelius in the Meditations. Here 
are two representative instances: 


Nature refuses to sympathize with our sorrow. She 
seems not to have provided for, but by a thousand 
contrivances against, it. She has bevelled the margins 
of the eyelids that the tears may not overflow on the 
cheek. 

If I have brought this weakness on my lungs, I will 
consider calmly and disinterestedly how the thing 
came about, that I may find out the truth and render 
justice. Then, after patience, I shall be a wiser man 
than before. 


Possibly should be put under this rubric what is to 
me the saddest line in all Thoreau: 


The bones of children soon turn to dust again. 


The observation is, if you will, commonplace, but 
it comes from a childless man who hungered on 
his deathbed for the companionship of the young. 

But the sententiae are not confined to the sad 
sincerity of the great Roman; they also have the 
warmth, humor, and vitality of Montaigne. Some 
of the passages on men of the ancient world might 
have been written by that essayist. For example: 


The Greeks were boys in the sunshine, the Romans 
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were men in the field, the Persians women in the 
house, the Egyptians old men in the dark. 


And finally, I cite this remarkable piece of self- 
analysis: 


I only know myself as a human entity, the scene, so 
to speak, of thoughts and affections, and am sensible 
of a certain doubleness by which I can stand as remote 
from myself as from another. However intense my 
experience, I am conscious of the presence and 
criticism of a part of me, which, as it were, is not a 
part of me, but spectator, sharing no experience, but 
taking note of it, and that is no more I than it is you. 
When the play — it may be the tragedy of life — is 
over, the spectator goes his way. It was a kind of 
fiction, a work of the imagination only, so far as he 
was concerned. 


These are, of course, but samplings of about 
four hundred sententiae from the Journals alone. 
More could be found in the formal books. I have 
cited nothing from Thoreau’s sardonic observa- 
tions on New England church life, on politicians, 
on family relationships, on the structure and man- 
ners of society, on science, or on the races of men, 
though I think the following too interesting to 
omit: 


There is always a slight haze or mist on the brow of an 
Indian. The white man’s brow is clear and distinct. 
It is eleven o’clock in the forenoon with him. It is 
four o’clock in the morning with the Indian. 


In categorizing many of the passages I have 
quoted as being like Voltaire or La Rochefou- 
cauld, Marcus Aurelius or Montaigne, I wish 
neither to enter into a dreary debate over literary 
sources nor to derogate from the originality of 
Thoreau. I am merely trying to define him and 
to celebrate an aspect of his genius that seems to 
me neglected. Were we to extract from his writ- 
ings the sententiae he wrote on human nature, 
human conduct, and human psychology, number 
them, and print them as separate paragraphs (as 
some of his observations on nature have been 
printed), we should have a book like the Maximes 
of La Rochefoucauld, the Pensées of Pascal, and 
the aphorisms of Lichtenberg. 

We ought to restore this surveyor of Concord to 
his rightful place as a shrewd and candid observer 
of the motives and behavior of men. He observed 
humanity quite as objectively as he did the musk- 
rat and the loon. The moralist does not have to be 
tied to a system. It is enough, as Louis Kronen- 
berger has said, that he gaze back and forth be- 
tween his fellow beings and himself. Thoreau, 
I repeat, is, in the French sense, one of the great 
moralists of the Western world. 
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he gives us his sobering conclusions drawn from that experience. 


L. Is fiction to say that what takes place in the 
Negro and Puerto Rican slum schools of New 
York City is education. The administrators know 
it. The teachers who are living a professional lie 
know it. The children know it. 

In a real sense, the kids are the most realistic. 
Everyone directly involved knows that, except for 
a very few, those attending “‘special service 
schools” (in New York we no longer have ‘‘slums’’) 
are incapable of being educated; but the kids 
accept it as a simple fact, complaining only that 
they are forced to attend schools they can get 
nothing from, whereas the administrators and 
teachers insist on continuing to play their game of 
make-believe. 

Now, to assert that it is education which takes 
place in a good many of the so-called better- 
neighborhood schools of New York, or elsewhere, 
for that matter, is equally fictitious. (I spent my 
three years of high school in the intellectually 
stultifying atmosphere of what is generally re- 
garded as the best in Brooklyn.) Here, the criti- 
cisms leveled by the Bestors and Rickovers against 
watered curricula and the ‘“‘total’? (or ‘‘social 
adjustment”) approach to education have valid- 
ity. Here, something can be done, and insofar as it 
is not, the perpetuation of this fiction is educa- 
tionally inexcusable. 

But in all the talk about the alleged failure of 
contemporary American education, let us begin 
Drawing by Ben Shahn. 
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to refine our criticisms and imbue them with some 
real meaning by differentiating realistically. If, 
in the better neighborhoods, the fault is educa- 
tion’s, in the schools about which I am writing, 
the failure is society’s. The major initial and pre- 
requisite remedies all lie totally outside the realm 
of education, and society cannot shift to the schools 
the responsibility for correcting failures only it can 
right. 

I base what I say here on direct observation as a 
day-to-day substitute in more than a dozen Brook- 
lyn special service junior high schools while com- 
pleting my doctorate. I believe my experiences 
in the classroom, and especially what I have 
learned from many informal conversations with 
teachers and administrators in faculty lounges and 
teachers’ lunchrooms, have given me a compre- 
hensive view of the situation existing in the New 
York City slum schools. 

My single greatest impression is that of the 
overwhelming enormity of human waste in terms 
of the unrealized potential of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negro and Spanish-speaking children. In 
any one of these slum schools, there are some six 
hundred to eighteen hundred children who, though 
just entering adolescence, have already been rele- 
gated to the human scrap heap. Most were con- 
demned at birth to a lifetime of work at some me- 
nial occupation whose remuneration will barely al- 
low survival. Yet, there is serious question as to 


how many of these children can expect even this. 
As automation increases, it displaces the unedu- 
cated and poorly educated, who are rapidly be- 
coming a class of unemployables, a class contain- 
ing a vastly disproportionate number of Negroes. 
This, more and more experts are coming to believe, 
is the number one problem which will face us 
throughout the rest of the century. Dr. Conant de- 
votes much of his most recent report on education 
to the alarming proportions unemployment has al- 
ready reached among Negroes who either have 
recently quit school or have completed what 
amounted to a meaningless program of high school 
studies. 

This is the fate which awaits well over half the 
twelve- and thirteen-year-olds I have been teaching. 


T WALK into a classroom in one ot these special 
service schools and conduct a reading lesson — 
and then only if it is a better class — is to hear 
eighth-graders reading at a fourth-grade level. At 
the end of the semester I sat in a faculty lounge 
listening to a teacher boast with cons.derable 
pride, while marking report cards, that her eighth- 
grade class had risen, on the average, three months 
in their achievement-test scores and were now 
reading at a fourth-grade level. My look must 
have revealed my thoughts, since another teacher 
remarked to me with deadly seriousness, “In this 
school, anything not a loss we consider a gain.” 
The other six present all expressed agreement. 

However, it is seldom that one can just walk into 
a classroom and conduct a lesson at all. 

When I began teaching in September, | would 
ask the kids what their regular teacher had last been 
doing with them, in order to see if I could pick up 
the thread. As often as not, the reply was, ‘‘Noth- 
ing.” At first, I thought they were conning me, 
in order to get out of doing some work. But I soon 
realized, as the regular teachers freely admitted, 
that what they said was literally true. The one 
basic fact of pedagogical existence with which a 
teacher must forever contend in these schools is the 
impossibility of conducting a sustained lesson. 

Generally, it takes at least ten minutes to gain a 
semblance of order. Often the whole forty-minute 
period is spent in trying to achieve discipline. (I 
should state here that I am not just speaking of my 
own experiences, since a per diem sub is fair game 
at even the best schools.) 

But what these kids know, if nothing else — and 
it is a major reason why they do know almost noth- 
ing else — is that they have the force of numbers 
on their side. And this assures them the victory 
almost every time. 

When a third to half of a class is unruly (con- 
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servative estimate; charitably descriptive word), 
you cannot write up a referral card on every 
child. Even if you could and the punishment for 
being written up were detention, you could not 
keep half the school in after dismissal each and 
every day. Also, many teachers are afraid that 
an unusually high number of referrals will label 
them incompetents, unable to maintain discipline. 
However, while the administration would be 
annoyed with any teacher who did write up every 
misbehaving child, it would not be for the reason 
the administrators have led the teachers to believe, 
since they also know the score. It is simply because 
punishing the unruly would impose a burden upon 
the administrators with which it would be physi- 
cally impossible to cope. 

In the so-called better schools, with their pre- 
dominantly middle-class student populations, there 
is never more than one or two disorderly children 
in any one class. In these schools, even whisper- 
ing is punishable by a demerit; and too many 
demerits mean that a parent will be called. I 
think I established a record for conduct demerits 
which still stands in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the school which I attended. Yet I never 
did anything worse than talk in the halls when 
changing classes or whisper an occasional joke to a 
nearby classmate. To utter as mild an epithet as 
“damn” within hearing distance of a teacher was 
unthinkable. But I have given up counting the 
number of times that twelve- and thirteen-year- 
old girls, as well as boys, have talked back to me 
in four-letter words. 

I now pretty much limit myself to writing 
demerits for profanity — not just the use of dirty 
words, since many of the kids seem to know only a 
single adjective, which you will overhear fifty 
times a period in their personal conversations — 
and referral cards for serious fighting and physical 
threats personally directed against me. Sometimes, 
though, I wonder why I even go to this trouble, 
since often on returning to a school I find nothing 
has happened to the offending child. “Aw, yuh 
know Mr. , he don’t never do nuttin’ to 
yuh!” 

And he don’t never, too! 

What the effective method of discipline, if any, 
is, I certainly do not know. But one thing I am 
sure of is that it is not belting a kid. Except where 
the safety of a child is involved or a teacher is 
first struck — actually struck, not just threatened 
— there can never be any justification for hitting a 
pupil. Yet, despite the fact that corporal punish- 
ment is specifically prohibited by New York state 
law, in fact constitutes felonious assault, I have 
walked through the hall of a slum school many a 
time and have seen kids being slapped and pushed 
around by teachers. Just the other day, while 
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teaching at one special service junior high, I 
brought a particularly unruly child to the ad- 
ministrator in charge of discipline. It turned out 
he was an old customer, and before I could even 
say what this kid — a rather slightly built thirteen- 
year-old — had done, he was reeling from the 
force of a glancing blow across his head. 

I cannot believe that top officials at the Board of 
Education are ignorant of the widespread exist- 
ence of such a practice. Yet, only when a child is 
seriously hurt, as is inevitable as long as physical 
punishment is allowed to go on unchecked, is any 
official action taken. I spent one full week at a 
vocational high, temporarily filling in a sudden 
vacancy created by the firing of a teacher who had 
struck a boy so hard that he broke his own wrist 
and hand, and nearly broke the boy’s back. Here 
was a good example of the type of excess we could 
expect were we to accept the questionable argu- 
ment of those, especially on the more Neander- 
thal of the New York newspapers, who contend 
that the solution to the discipline problem lies in 
giving teachers — not every one of whom, inci- 
dentally, is himself a model of stability — carte 
blanche to inflict corporal punishment. I got to 
know this boy later when I was filling in on subse- 
quent occasions at his school, and it turned out he 
was one of the quietest and most serious students in 
a very difficult class. 

On my third or fourth day of subbing, I was 
having some trouble with one of those obnoxious, 
yet at the same time likable, wise guys, who kept 
coming back at everything I said with some sort of 
crack (many of them surprisingly quick and 
clever). I shot back at him, “One more remark 
from you, buster, and Pll report you to your parole 
officer.” You can imagine my shock when this kid 
actually proceeded to pull out a probation card, 
proudly flashing it in my face, and six other pupils 
immediately followed suit. In this seventh-grade 
class of twelve-year-olds, the crowning distinction 
was to have been officially labeled ‘‘J. D.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that while filling in for a 
history teacher at the end of the semester, I would 
find that kids who were scheduled to take an exam 
the next week on a whole term’s work, which 
should have covered a period from the Revolution 
through the Civil War, were just starting to study 
Jefferson’s first Administration? Or, that in taking 
over for a science teacher at about the same time, I 
found that the class was just finishing the first of 
the three units of work which the term’s syllabus 
called for? Is it any wonder that when I asked the 
kids in the history class when the Revolution was 
fought, I received serious answers such as 1492 and 
1925? 

Do not get the idea that these are isolated ex- 
amples selected only to make my case; they are 
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examples which, as any teacher in these schools 
will sadly tell you, are quite typical. Yet, despite 
everything I have said so far, these kids are by no 
means stupid. All the anthropological and psy- 
chological evidence we have proves beyond any 
doubt that absolutely no differences in native in- 
telligence exist between any one racial or ethnic 
group and any other. The innate intelligence 
present in any statistically valid large number of 
Negro or Puerto Rican children will show the 
same distribution of dull, average, and bright as 
will be found in any random group of Anglo- 
Saxons. And, in many immediately apparent 
ways, the slum kids thoroughly demonstrate the 
truth of this. I am constantly amazed, for exam- 
ple, at the command and comprehension of spoken 
English almost all the Puerto Rican children I 
have encountered exhibit, including many who 
came to the mainland only a year or two ago. 
Why, then, can’t they be educated? Essentially, 
as their classroom conduct shows, because they 
don’t give a damn! 

And, if we give the question some serious reflec- 
tion, what else should we expect? The five hours 
per day they spend in school seems to contradict 
almost everything they know to be true from the 
other nineteen. Even where the physical plant is 
one of the new, modern glass-and-tile structures — 
as have been eleven of the sixteen special service 
junior highs in which I have worked so far — 
school only serves to heighten the contrast with the 
hovels from which so many emerge in the morning 
and to which they return at three o’clock. 


bs us take the seventh-grade social science 
(history) unit, which in the New York City schools. 
deals with New York state. 

What possible importance can we expect it to 
have to these kids, for example, that the Erie 
Canal allowed Ohio farmers to ship their produce 
cheaply, when many have never even been to mid- 
town Manhattan, just across the East River? 
More than a few do not even know they live in 
Brooklyn. 

When this, or any history or English unit, stresses 
the promise of America, its guarantees to all men 
of equality before the law, what could we expect 
the reaction of these kids to be — assuming they 
could even comprehend what it all meant — when 
they see their mothers and, where there is one pres- 
ent, their fathers, also, exploited in the service in- 
dustries — restaurants, hospitals, hotels, and laun- 
dries — with which New York abounds? Our 
beneficent legislators specifically exempt these es- 
tablishments from even the coverage of the ludi- 
crously inadequate minimum-wage laws, fully 


aware, of course, that it is Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans they are discriminating against, in fact if 
not in name. 

Can a kid who sees his mother wondering how 
she will pay the rent tomorrow, or trying to stretch 
some fatback and hominy to feed seven children, 
really be expected to care about algebraic equa- 
tions, the composition of the earth’s atmosphere, 
or the maudlin sentiments of a poem by Emma 
Lazarus, one to which their whole existence gives 
lie? 

The presence of books in the home, concern 
with and discussion of serious ideas and contem- 
porary affairs, a realization of the importance of 
education in obtaining some success ten or fifteen 
years from now — all these are the luxuries and 
accouterments of the English-speaking white 
world. They can have little meaning for children 
in an environment dominated by the vital task of 
trying to exist from one day to the next. 

But even though these kids have no academic 
knowledge, most have seen and lived more of life 
in their twelve or thirteen years than have any 
two of their teachers in their collective seventy. 
While we would have never dreamed of telling a 
teacher to “partake of parthenogenesis,’ is it 
not somewhat absurd that in addressing a highly 
literate audience I feel I have to euphemize what a 
twelve-year-old girl has no compunctions about 
stating openly? Why should we be surprised that 
these children do not think it a terrible thing to 
say, when many, living in one- and two-room 
apartments where everybody sleeps together, have 
been witnessing it all their lives? As comedian 
Jackie Wakefield puts it, “Nobody needs to tell 
these kids the facts of life — they have a front-row 
seat!’ 

Since the proscription of sexual activity is pri- 
marily a middle-class convention (even discus- 
sion of sex with a youngster, if no longer taboo, is 
still difficult and embarrassing for most parents), 
why should teachers expect these lower-class slum 
kids to manifest our middle-class attitudes toward 
sex? Realizing this, I was not very surprised when 
the attendance officer at one admittedly large spe- 
cial service junior high, with whom I was having 
lunch one day, told me that with the school year 
less than three months old, the twentieth preg- 
nancy among this student body of twelve- to 
fourteen-year-olds had just been discovered. 

But it was at that same school — where, inci- 
dentally, there is a cop on continuous duty and no 
girl may leave the room unless accompanied by 
another girl — in fact in the very same class where 
I was so taken aback by that retort to my “‘parole”’ 
remark, that I was attempting to teach something 
called Group Guidance. Behind me, at the front 
of the room, was a neatly printed sign headed, 
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“A good citizen of Suchandsuch Junior High 
School always — ”, followed by a list which in- 
cluded these items: shows good manners; respects 
the rights of others; gives only constructive criti- 
cism; never talks back to his elders; is cooperative; 
never makes fun of other people. The lesson plan I 
was given — one of the few, I should note, that I 
have ever seen — instructed me to show the kids 
why these rules “help insure a rich and happy 
life.” (Really, that is what it said.) 

The maudlin goody-goody, middle-class moral- 
ity expressed within this set of rules would be 
enough to induce nausea in the son of any local 
Rotary president who was possessed of more than 
a modicum of perception and sensitivity. But this, 
remember, was intended for a class of twelve-year- 
old slum kids, among whom seven boys admitted 
to having been convicted of some offense serious 
enough for them to have either received a reforma- 
tory sentence or been placed on parole. 

Does the curriculum consultant at the board who 
devised this program of study have any inkling of 
how absurd it is to tell a child whose father or 
“uncle” is a violent drunk, or whose mother is a 
whore, that he must never talk back to his elders? 
Does he really expect such a child always to re- 
spect the rights of others, when if he happens 
merely by accident to walk into the “‘turf” of a 
rival gang, he’ll get the “‘what the curriculum 
expert probably never heard of” knocked ‘out of 
him? 


A education as a study in itself is as 
stagnant as its critics believe, it does contain one 
area, educational sociology, in which there is 
taking place some of the most exciting research 
and meaningful theorizing to be found in any of 
the academic disciplines today. Chief among its 
contributions is the vast evidence it is accumulat- 
ing to prove that contemporary American educa- 
tion is almost completely dysfunctional for perhaps 
one half of the schoolchildren in the United States. 

This is because the American school is a middle- 
class institution, staffed, administered, and ruled 
by middle-class persons all sharing the same belief 
that it is education’s main job to perpetuate 
middle-class values. This middle-class culture is 
essentially verbal, and so our education system 
places the major stress on the verbal skills of read- 
ing and the ability to express oneself in writing and 
orally. But the culture of the lower-class children, 
the only culture they knew during the impor- 
tant, formative six years of their lives before 
they entered school, is one which stresses the 
physical much more than the verbal. This, in- 
cidentally, is why these kids score so much lower 
on I.Q. tests, which we have only lately come to 
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realize are really not tests of innate intelligence 
because of their built-in middle-class verbal bias. 

Thus, while the sight of kids constantly pushing, 
shoving, and fighting may go against the teacher’s 
middle-class grain, the fact remains that this physi- 
cal expression is as native and normal to lower-class 
pupils as is verbal expression to the teacher. A 
number of the older faculty members I have met, 
teachers who seem to have a genuine affection for 
these children and therefore never tried to transfer 
to a better school, have come to realize this. One 
sees them constantly slapping and pinching the 
kids and booting them with a knee in the rump 
— always being careful, of course, not to hurt 
them. And the kids love it. This is how they are 
used to having expressions of love and affection 
demonstrated to them by their families and friends, 
and these teachers, having come to gain and make 
use of the insights, are, as a result, among the most 
popular with the children. 

Let me state here as emphatically as I can, 
however, so that there will be no possible misun- 
derstanding, that I, at least, have yet to meet a 
teacher in any of these schools who seems to ex- 
hibit the slightest prejudice toward these kids 
because of their being Negro or Puerto Rican. 

Many dislike them. Some even find them dis- 
gusting. With the exception of the few mentioned 
above, almost all see them as the natural enemy in 
a tactical war between “Us the teachers” and 
“Them the little bastards.” But if the kids are 
regarded as “‘little bastards,” it’s just that, and 
never “‘nigger bastards” or ‘“‘spik bastards.” It is 
their racial and ethnic backgrounds which caused 
society to impose the conditions on these children 
that make them lower-class; but it is the result, 
their ‘‘lower-classness’’ — not the cause, their being 
colored or Spanish — to which the teachers object. 

Here we get at the heart of the problem. If 
most of the teachers are unable to reach or under- 
stand these kids, with the result that the two groups 
sit in the classroom facing each other like enemies 
across a battle line (and at junior high level, edu- 
cation pretty much reduces itself, in the final 
analysis, to the interrelationship which exists be- 
tween teacher and child), it is because as teachers 
they are the embodiment of that far-distant other 
world of the white and English-speaking middle 
class. This world is as foreign to these kids (even 
though in crowded New York it may exist literally 
just across the street from their slum, where sud- 
denly the squalor ends and a vast area of block 
upon block of upper-middle-class apartment 
houses begins) as the world of Balinese culture 
would be to us. 

One of the great myths which New York City 
has managed to create about itself is that it is a 
great melting pot in which nearly 8 million people 
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of all racial, religious, and ethnic backgrounds 
mingle and live, as the city’s slogan says, ‘tin peace 
and harmony.” In fact, it is seldom that one will 
find, say, even middle-class Irish and middle-class 
Jews living in the same neighborhood. But with 
the exception of a few areas, they probably could, 
if they wished to, and this is the important thing. 

However, as far as Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
are concerned, we have succeeded in caging them 
in ghettos as effective as any which European 
cities of the Middle Ages created for the Jews. 

Within residential segregation lies the genesis of 
the problem of why these kids are uneducable, 
and also the key to its solution. As long as we 
persist in keeping Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
strictly segregated, their social and economic ills 
will prevent their children from responding to and 
benefiting from education. Therefore, in trying to 
solve this problem, which I cannot stress too 
strongly is much larger than ‘“‘schools,’? we must 
recognize the most painful fact of all: for the bulk 
of truly lower-class and ghettoized Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans today, there is almost nothing which 
can be done! 

After having asked the Negro to wait almost a 
hundred years for what should have been his by 
1870, we continue to condemn the bulk of the 
urban colored population to another two or more 
generations of deprivation and second-class citi- 
zenship, although, as Ralph Bunche has said to 
those who argue for moderation, ‘‘No Negro has 
ever been known to enjoy his rights posthu- 
mously!’? But, as brutal as it may be to accept, 
it is better to face up to this reality and attempt to 
act realistically — note, I did not say moderately 
— within the conditions it imposes than to con- 
tinue entertaining our self-deluding and reassuring 
fantasies that special service schools, with their 
slightly reduced class loads, new buildings, and a 
few extra remedial reading teachers thrown in for 
good measure, will be able to do a job they cannot 
possibly accomplish. If we persist in this, we will 
only succeed in postponing the realization of true 
equality, if it can ever be achieved under these 
conditions, for four, five, or more generations. 

Right now, there is a numerically sizable, 
though proportionately minute, group of Negroes 
— remember, New York City alone has a colored 
population of over a million, or more than Mis- 
sissippi’s — who have achieved at least the eco- 
nomic requisites of middle-class status. It is com- 
posed mainly of civil servants, teachers, and a few 
other professionals. While these Negroes also re- 
main in the ghetto, it is only because they can find 
no place anywhere else where they can live. 

There is a city law prohibiting discrimination 
in the renting of apartments in multiple-dwelling 
buildings; but in terms of enforcement, it is a 


farce. However, suppose this multiple-dwelling 
law were enforced and a meaningful law applying 
to private home sales were passed? There are 
enough of these economically middle-class Negroes 
today to bring about the beginning of the one 
condition which can end segregation: a scattering 
of Negro families living throughout every area and 
community of the city and its suburbs. 

To a large degree, any prejudice unfounded in 
fact stems from a fear of the unknown. Residential 
proximity will lead to the direct knowledge that 
the only way in which a colored person differs 
from a white person of the same social class is in 
his color. This realization, in turn, will lead to a 
lowering of the barriers to employment and job- 
advancement opportunities that Negroes now face. 

The Negroes remaining behind in the Harlems 
and Bedford-Stuyvesants — and unfortunately, 
vast numbers will for some time to come — will 
realize that the situation is not entirely hopeless. 
As they see, hear, and read of relatives and friends 
who are making it, more and more of them will 
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hope that their children can also get ahead. This 
is exactly the pattern which enabled initially 
lower-class populations, such as the Slavs, Irish, 
and Italians, to make their much more rapid class 
ascent. And the reason they were able to accom- 
plish this so much more quickly was, of course, 
that as whites they were never ghettoized as strictly 
as Negroes are. 

There is a solution to this problem of meaning- 
less slum school education; but it is a three-part 
solution, each component of which is necessarily 
antecedent to the next. First, society must tear 
down the ghetto walls and lessen the economic 
pressures. Then, with escape possible and the 
immediate economic pressures relieved, the family, 
which is the second component, will see that there 
is real hope, and that this hope can best be realized 
by taking advantage of the opportunity for school- 
ing. When the parents instill this understanding 
in their children so that the children want to be 
educated, then, and only then, can education per- 
form its function adequately. 


If here green dolphins alternate with blue, 
My joys can alternate, can run to colors 


As to men, to colored men, to fleshy flowers 


By LYNNE LAWNER 


Of yellow, white, black, red — and each is true. 


Deep in my breast a checkered fountain stands 
Where king, queen, pawn, and bishop war for water, 


All always winning, and never a dry-mouthed hater: 


Troilus falls, a brimful cup in his hands. 


Where twice-as-much flute silvers the buried sky 

I would escape from a sea of gun-gray facts, 

Till staffs grow crooked straightening out men’s backs 
And hope, like a bird, augurs well in every eye. 


But little Jills in hill towns carrying buckets, 


Asses and boys sharing the same expression, 


Large country faces — my country, Italian, Russian — 


Hang from my neck, a pack of guilty lockets. 


And if here lions dance their death in lyric air 
And leopards are flecked for every hidden love, 
Why not transport these heart-shaped leaves above 
To strew in the stony human fields up there? 


In Europe We Dont 
Kiss Them Good Night 


by MIRA MICHAL 


The wife of a foreign diplomat, Mira Micnat, who writes under a nom de 


plume, will have her first volume of reminiscences, NOBODY TOLD ME HOW, 


published in this country by Lippincott in the early autumn. 


Wes I see them today in the restaurants of 
European hotels, in museums, railroad terminals, 
or airports, I pass them with a smile, take a quick 
look at their clothes, occasionally help them 
out in passable French or German, and hurry on. 
I know them well. I have a good idea of what 
they carry in their bags. I know that each one 


owns two toothbrushes, that they have packed a 


supply of deodorants, disinfectants, water soften- 
ers, small capsules containing detergents, soaps, 
shampoos, a little box full of remedies for head- 
aches, tummy troubles, or colds. They carry 
drip-dry underwear in their luggage, drip-dry 
sweaters, traveler’s books and traveler’s checks. 
They are a little loud, very keen, and seem excited 
and efficient at the same time. To the untrained 
European eye they all look like the female mem- 
bers of the same huge family. 

But to me the sight and sound of them always 
bring back memories of those days when I dis- 
covered my first American human of the female 
Sex. 

Well, it was twenty-five years ago, and I was a 
student in Paris, or, rather, I was trying to become 
a student in Paris, and the thing that stood mainly 
in my way was my almost total lack of French. 
To remedy this situation I had chosen a chair in 
the fourth row of Salle Trois in the Collège de 
France, and there I sat stubbornly, day in, day 
out, while distinguished professors came and went 
delivering lectures on French poetry, the building 
of the Suez Canal, the structure of the atom, and 
other learned items. I jotted down words I thought 
I had made out and tried to find them later in my 
dictionary, but most of them simply did not exist. 
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In this strange way I hoped to learn the local lan- 
guage. I had a fair knowledge of English, but this 
didn’t help me a bit in my dealings with the 
French. 

One morning a very tall, blonde, and neatly 
dressed girl sat next to me and started putting 
single French words into her notebook. She was 
obviously playing my game, and when the lecture 
was over (Verlaine, or maybe Rimbaud), she 
addressed me in such hesitant French that I en- 
thusiastically asked her if she was English. 

“No,” said she, “I am an American.” 

She was my very first American! The first 
American girl I ever spoke to, the first American 
woman I made friends with, and so far the only 
person who has saved my life. But that came 
later. 

For the next two years Jane and I saw a lot of 
each other, and that first afternoon I took her to 
the Café de la Source just around the corner on the 
Boulevard St. Michel and showed her off to a 
group of friends, Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, and 
Germans who were eternally sitting there, talk- 
ing, drinking coffee, and waiting for somebody 
who would come and pay for it. I have never 
found out how it happened, but the coffee that 
afternoon was paid for by my new American friend 
from New York. 

When she left, everybody agreed that she was a 
great addition to our circle, and an exotic one as 
well. We had found out from her that she was in 
Paris with her husband, a physicist, that they were 
living on a scholarship from Mr. Rockefeller, that 
they had rented a two-room furnished apartment 
in the Quartier, that they had a Frigidaire, that 


they had seldomed traveled outside their native 
New York, and that they had been sick on the 
way over but had enjoyed the trip tremendously. 

We chewed on all that for a while. What a girl! 
No money trouble, two rooms to live in, a kitchen 
and a bathroom of her own. The boys were a little 
taken aback by the fact that she was taller than any 
of them and married, but we soon discovered that 
her husband was taller still. 


Has found my first American native, I was 
determined to explore her. I would ask her to 
lunch with us in one of those inexpensive small 
restaurants where the soup was good and bread à 
discrétion, but she couldn’t come because she had 
to prepare lunch for Jack, her husband. She 
explained that lunch consisted of a sandwich and a 
glass of milk from that legendary Fridge. So I told 
her she could join us every afternoon at the café. 
She came only rarely, because, she said, she was 
too busy to be able to sit around and discuss the 
world situation, which she knew was far from gay. 
She used to go to the Right Bank and once showed 
me a long list of things to buy — a shopping list, 
she explained. I accompanied her on one of those 
expeditions and spent hours with her, buying 
handkerchiefs and Grenoble gloves and perfume 
for her innumerable relatives back in the States. I 
was amused and impressed by the way Jane pulled 
out her wallet and without hesitation paid prices 
that seemed extravagant to me. That very after- 
noon we tried to find a pair of shoes for Jane’s 
long and narrow American feet, and walked from 
shoe shop to shoe shop, but nothing that the 
French could offer in the way of footwear would 
fit Jane’s foot. We finally landed in the British 
shop in the Avenue de l’Opéra and bought a pair 
of what they call “sensible” shoes for a sum that 
was the equivalent of my monthly budget. 

Some weeks later Jane asked me to visit her in 
the afternoon. The place, she declared, was now 
fit to be seen. It had been an awful mess when she 
had taken over. But she had had it repainted, had 
made slipcovers for all those horrid chairs, had 
sewn new curtains, put linoleum down in the 
kitchen and bathroom, had made a cover for that 
hideous contraption, the bidet, and had altogether 
worked like a slave in order to make a dingy place 
into a semblance of home. 

I bought a bunch of daffodils in the market and 
went over. Jane received me in the living room, 
and there for the first time I saw the all-American 
room arrangement: the sofa, the two easy chairs, 
the two standing lamps, and the low coffee table 
grouped in that soothing, sacramental, and in- 
fallible order that seems to be the symbol of the 
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American home. I was very much impressed. I 
admired everything. The chintz curtains on the 
windows and the broiler in the kitchen. Every- 
thing was so different from our own chambres 
meublées. There wasn’t even a dead marble fire- 
place, and I wondered what she had done with it. 

We sat on the sofa and drank tea, and I ate my 
first slice of apple pie, found it good, and Jane 
promptly offered me the recipe, which I stuffed 
into my bag. 

My friends, especially my girl friends, slightly 
resented my new interest. We were all terrible 
snobs, and everybody who wanted to count had to 
do something apart from his everyday chores. We 
all attended courses, but in addition we either 
painted or sculpted or wrote poetry, and all these 
activities had to be performed in the most unusual 
and tortured way possible. I devoted my nights to 
writing the weirdest and most nonsensical short 
stories, which I read aloud to my friends whenever 
they would let me. 

Jane did nothing of the sort. She was a species 
we had not had in our midst so far — namely, a 
simple, unpretentious girl who kept house for her 
husband, rarely read the front pages, and hardly 
knew where the Brenner Pass was. 

I tried to sell her to the crowd because I knew 
that the fact that she sometimes paid for their 
coffee was not enough, and to the rescue came, 
fortunately, Jane’s husband. Well, he certainly 
filled the bill. He was assistant to a famous French 
scientist, a Nobel Prize winner, whom he saw 
daily during working hours. He dealt in such com- 
plicated machinery and problems that our sur- 
realistic poems and paintings seemed common- 
place by comparison. He was a good-looking, 
exuberant fellow, and although his French was 
poor, he knew all about world events and occa- 
sionally brought us items from American papers 
that were of interest to.us. Jack paid us short 
visits in the late afternoon at the Source, where he 
took an aperitif, and then he hurried home to a 
meal which his wife was preparing. Through Jack 
my friendship with Jane became respectable, but 
for some strange reason he became known as /e 
mari de Jane. 

A few months later, Jane asked four of us to 
dinner at the house. 

We arrived like a bunch ot sheep, dressed in our 
Sunday best and armed with a bouquet. Jack 
greeted us in shirt sleeves. Jane was wearing, in 
the middle of the winter, a sleeveless silk print and 
a small fancy apron. We were first shown around, 
and then seated in comfortable chairs, and after 
that Jack offered us a choice of a martini, whiskey 
and soda, or gin and tonic. We all said martini, 
and were convinced that it meant a glass of ver- 
mouth. We watched Jack in fascination while he 
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mixed the cocktails, and then sat sipping slowly 
and trying not to make faces, but soon asked for 
more. We were offered salted peanuts and Ritz 
crackers. It was definitely an evening of new 
experiences. 

When Jane and Jack disappeared into the 
kitchen to put the finishing touches to the meal, I 
got up and, with my glass in an unsteady hand, 
started walking around the room. Under the 
window was a round table set for dinner, with, 
thank goodness, more or less the same utensils we 
Europeans used for eating. But there were table 
mats instead of a tablecloth, and beside each of 
the mats stood a small plate with a most puzzling 
arrangement. I motioned silently to my friends. 
They tiptoed over, and we all looked down with 
great curiosity at the unusual eating proposition. 
The plates held some lettuce leaves, a small heap 
of cottage cheese, a pineapple ring, a dash of 
paprika, and an olive. We started a guessing 
game. Was it a dessert? An hors d’oeuvre? We 
went back to our places just in time for the return 
of our hosts, who proceeded to serve us our first 
American dinner, consisting of Heinz tomato soup, 
broiled steak, string beans, baked potatoes, and 
lemon meringue pie. We ate with tremendous 
appetites and many expressions of approval, and 
when Jane and Jack finally started eating their 
salad after the main course we all burst out laugh- 
ing, were joined by the two of them, and were al- 
lowed to leave it all on the plates. 


Wars me that night was my old school friend, 
Robert. Robert, of whom I was getting very tired 
indeed; Robert, who was a rich industrialist’s son, 
who came from my hometown; Robert, who 
neither wrote nor painted nor studied anything 
seriously, and who was permanently “fon his way 
to Spain.” I wished he would go, and I had told 
him so repeatedly, but he had difficulties because 
he didn’t belong to any party, and because his 
background spoke against him, and because, as I 
suspected, he didn’t really want to go. 

As the evening went on, Robert began to drink 
whiskey and soda. He sat close to Jane, slowly 
getting plastered and slowly falling in love at the 
same time. I broke up the party a little after mid- 
night and took him away because I was afraid that 
Jack might notice what was going on. 

Two days later Jane was not in her usual seat in 
Salle Trois. In the afternoon she showed up at the 
Source with Robert. She told us that they had 
been to the Louvre and that the Mona Lisa ac- 
tually looked at her and even had followed her 
with its eyes when Jane moved from left to right. 

A few days later Jack started working evenings 
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on a very exciting project, and Jane started coming 
over regularly to my hotel room, where we had 
begun to gather over a bottle of cheap wine. She 
was now embroidering an enormous pillow slip 
from a pattern she kept spread on her knees, and 
Robert, who had learned from Jack the American 
custom of sitting on the floor, sat very close to her 
on my rather shabby and not very clean hotel 
carpet. 

And then, late one evening, Robert banged on 
my door. I was alone and writing one of those 
crazy stories of mine, but I had to let him in. 

He was very excited. 

“I must tell you this,” he said, ‘that American 
girlis very strange. I took her to the opera tonight. 
You know how I hate French opera, but she 
wanted to see it. When I took her home, and we 
stood for a long time in front of her apartment 
building, I suddenly thought, oh, what the hell, 
and asked if I could come upstairs, and she said, 
yes, of course, and let me in. Jack was away for 
the night doing something with that bloody elec- 
tromagnet of his, and she said something about a 
nightcap. I had no idea what that was, but said, 
yes, why not? It urned out to be a strong whiskey 
and soda again, and you know how I hate the 
stuff.” 

I was getting very, very upset and said some- 
thing to that effect. 

“But, wait,” he cried, “there is, unfortunately, 
nothing to worry about. This strange creature 
even took her shoes off and curled up on that sofa 
of theirs and sipped her drink, and before I knew 
it I was telling her the story of my life, the true 
one, and then told her that I was on my way to 
Spain. She asked me which side I intended to 
fight on, and wanted to know what would happen 
to my degree. Just as I was going to explain a few 
things to her, she said that it was time for me to go 
home. There was nothing I could do. I had to 
get up and go. She took me to the door, all the 
time without any shoes on, and then she bent over 
slightly and kissed me, and at the same time she 
opened the door. Before I knew what had hap- 
pened to me, I was outside. She is a beast and a 
teaser, that’s what she is.” 

The beast and teaser sat the next morning 
smiling in her usual seat in Salle Trois. Between 
Professor Faye and Professor Joliot I tried to 
explain to Jane what she had done to poor Robert, 
but she in turn explained that she had simply 
“kissed him good night.” When we had finished 
clarifying for each other the meaning of these 
things in our respective hemispheres we had a 
little laugh, but Jane wouldn’t go to the Louvre 
with Robert anymore. She must have told Jack 
all about it, because he was especially nice to 
Robert whenever they met. Robert actually 


left for Spain shortly after, and before the year 
was over the news came that he had been crushed 
to death by a Fascist tank during the Republican 
retreat. 


ej ee world situation looked grimmer daily. Some 
of my friends returned to their respective home- 
lands. The ones that remained in Paris devoted 
less and less time to their studies and sat around 
talking, drinking a little, speculating on events to 
come. Occasionally we would lose ourselves in 
long discussions, which would take us late into the 
night. We had opinions on everything, and we 
never hesitated to vocalize them. Jane was now 
with us every night, embroidering madly, and 
while we talked her huge pillow slip was slowly 
blooming out into a most colorful flower piece. 
One night when the discussion was particularly 
heated, I suddenly looked at her, and something 
that closely resembled hate welled up in my 
throat. The war will engulf us all, I thought, but 
she will simply take her American passport to the 
nearest American consulate, and they will put her 
on the nearest American ship or plane, and she 
will be out of it all.” 

“Jane,” I said quietly. “Jane, what do you 
want out of life?” 

She looked up and said without the slightest 
hesitation, “Children.” There was stony and 
disbelieving silence, and she added by way of 
explanation, ‘‘Two of them, a boy and a girl.” 

“But there is going to be a war,” somebody 
shouted at her. ‘‘Can’t you understand?” 

“I know,” said Jane, and she picked up her 
embroidery again. 

Spring came, and now war really seemed around 
the corner. Jack had finished whatever he was 
doing with his big electromagnet, and he took 
Jane for a long-planned trip to Italy. Jane sent 
enthusiastic postcards from all over the place and 
was especially thrilled by the ruins of Pompeii. 

August, 1939, came, and one morning the 
concierge informed me that there was a telephone 
call for me. It was Jack, telling me that he and 
Jane were leaving that very afternoon for the States 
and asking if I would come and say good-bye. 

I went and found them packing quickly and 
efficiently. It was clear that they were being 
evacuated before all hell broke loose. They asked 
me what my plans were, and I said I didn’t know 
yet. Jack suddenly said he wished they could take 
me along, and we laughed a little because that 
sounded so utterly impossible. Then we shook 
hands quickly, because some friends of theirs from 
the embassy were due to arrive any moment to 
take them to the station in their car. Jane said 
simply, “You have our New York address. Re- 
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member, anything you need, anytime.” I found 
myself in the street with my throat slightly sore, 
and thinking, I shall never see them again. 

Well, I did see them again. As a matter of fact, 
I saw a lot of them, because a year later I found 
myself in Lisbon, technically a refugee, prac- 
tically without money, and literally stuck. I senta 
brief cable to Jane, but I didn’t get an answer for 
two months. It finally came in the form of a visa, 
passage across the ocean, and a telegram wishing 
me a happy journey. 

When the boat which brought me to the shores 
of America docked in New Jersey, Jane and Jack 
were on the pier. Jack grabbed my single suitcase, 
and I was taken straight below ground into the 
subway. We traveled for more than an hour to 
their place uptown on the West Side just above 
Columbia University, where Jack worked. They 
lived in an enormous apartment building in a 
two-room arrangement, with kitchen and bath- 
room. They had a sofa, two easy chairs, two 
standing lamps, and a bookshelf, and, to my sur- 
prise, they had very little money. 

I slept on their living-room sofa for three 
months. I ate canned soups, broiled meat, baked 
potatoes, and canned fruit salad. I helped with 
the dishes, and I read in the evenings, sitting with 
them in the living room under one of those lamps 
and listening to records of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas. I was introduced to a number of young 
couples who were connected with Columbia Uni- 
versity, and who lived in two-room apartments 
when they had no babies, and in three-room apart- 
ments when they had them. I was asked timidly 
about Europe and my war experiences. I was 
given an extra toothbrush by Jane, although I had 
never in my life owned more than one ata time. I 
was given a warm sweater for Christmas and 
stockings and a pair of gloves, which I needed. I 
soon went to work as researcher on one of the 
magazines and became self-supporting and in- 
dependent. But in all the weeks I lived with Jane 
and Jack, I never felt that I was in the way, and I 
have never known more elegant hospitality. 

The rest is unimportant. Twenty-five years 
have gone by. Jane, whenever she comes to Paris 
these days, is a sophisticated traveler who knows 
exactly where to find shoes that will fit her, and 
nobody has to help her with her French. I have 
been all over the United States, and now that I 
live in my own country again, I have, to be frank, 
also arranged my room with a sofa and two easy 
chairs. 

Jane’s daughter is about the same age we were 
when we first met in Paris, and she has just been 
to Pompeii and other places south. My two sons 
have met her recently, and said that she is a typical 
American girl. But what do they know? 


POEMS FROM THE TURKISH 


Translated by Spiro K. Kostof 


SEASCAPE 
By Cahit Sitkit Taranci 


If the kids don’t throw stones, 

And the boats don’t cut it through, 

If the fish never budge 

Nor the winds ever blow, 

Just you watch the beauty of the sea 

At the hour when the waters are still. 

Add to it a full moon’s glow: 

Now wouldn’t you run a horse on such a sea? 


AFTER DEATH 


By Cahit Sitk Taranci 


SILENT NUDE 
By Fazil Hüsnü Daglarca 


Do not call me of a night 
Love-tied my hands and feet 
Do not call 

For the dead shall awake 


They shall awake all and they shall come 
Right up to our bedroom 

While our stars are moving over 

A little way 


Do I say moving over 
Perhaps I’m sleepy that is all 
Come closer let them not hear 
Do not call me of a night. 


We died expecting something of death. 


The magic was undone in a huge space. 


How not to remember now that song, 


Piece of sky, bouquet of branches, feather from bird, 


Living was something we’d grown accustomed to. 


Now there is no news of that world; 


No one to need us to ask after us. 


So dark is our night that it matters not 


If we have a window or have not; 


The brook carries no reflection of us. 





PAUL BROOKS 


The editor in chief of Houghton Mifflin, Pau. 
Brooks spends every holiday exploring the 
more remole and primitive of our national 
parks. As this goes to press he and his wife 
are deep in Canyonlands, that area in Utah 


which is now being considered for a new park. 


ALASKA: LAST FRONTIER 


TI THE lover of pure wilderness,° wrote John 
Muir eighty years ago, ‘“‘Alaska is one of the most 
wonderful countries in the world.” It still is. A 
month’s travel and camping, barely touching on 
its wonders, can at least give you the sense, if not 
the substance, of this vast area which is indeed a 
country in its own right. Sheer size becomes here 
a quality as well as a quantity; distance is a pal- 
pable fact, of which you are always aware. Super- 
impose the outlines of Alaska on a map of the 
continental United States, placing Fairbanks, the 
principal inland city, on St. Louis. Point Barrow 
will reach to the Great Lakes; Ketchikan, south- 
ernmost city in the coastal strip, will be in the 
Atlantic off Florida, and the Alaska Peninsula will 
cross Texas to the Mexican border. Look at the 
globe and you will see that Nome is west of Hawaii, 
in the last time zone before tomorrow. Most 
striking, to eyes accustomed to maps crisscrossed 
with highways, is the virtual absence of roads. 
That amazing feat of construction, the Alaska 
highway, gets you to Anchorage and Fairbanks 
and northeast to Circle; but it is an artery without 
veins, a trunk road that has yet to sprout branches. 
North and west there is nothing. This is America’s 
last frontier. It is not only a joy but a responsibil- 
ity. Still largely a virgin land, it offers a God- 
given opportunity to practice the principles of 
conservation that we have learned elsewhere at 
such appalling cost. 

Carcross hotel and church, Yukon. Photograph by Virginia Albee. 
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We had been well advised to enter Alaska by 
ship through the historic Inside Passage, an island- 
sheltered waterway extending for almost a thou- 
sand miles from Puget Sound to Skagway, near 
the border of the Yukon. This is the country of 
Muir’s Travels in Alaska. “The island-bound chan- 
nels are like rivers,” he wrote, “‘the tide-currents, 
the fresh driftwood, the inflowing streams, and the 
luxuriant foliage of the out-leaning trees make this 
resemblance all the more complete.” My wife and 
I sailed from Vancouver, steaming slowly north 
and west for four nights and three days, “‘tracing 
shining ways through fiord and sound,” as Muir 
puts it, “‘past forests and waterfalls, islands and 
mountains and far azure headlands.” Hours passed 
without sight of a human habitation. Bald eagles 
circled overhead, flocks of scoters skimmed over 
the water, but the only signs of man were the 
occasional seine boats fishing for salmon. Here the 
towns, widely scattered along the coast, are like 
islands in themselves, oriented seaward: Ketchikan 
lives on the salmon run; Juneau, the state capital, 
flanked by mountains to the east, has a total of 
ninety miles of road, unconnected with the hinter- 
land. As one travels northward, the mountains 
close in on the sea. Great glaciers, white on top 
and blue along the forward edge of the melting ice 
—some of them now slowly retreating into the 
valleys they have molded — give a sense of a land 
still in process of formation. 
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Historically as well as scenically, the Inside 
Passage is the true approach to Alaska. These 
tortuous channels and churning tide rips, the first 
— and for some the last — stage in the Klondike 
gold rush of the late nineties, have been lovingly 
refurbished as a tourist attraction. The ship goes 
as far as Skagway, docking beside the beach where 
mountains of miners’ luggage were once piled in 
massive confusion and horses and mules were slung 
overboard to swim ashore. A bulging city of tents 
at the height of the stampede, it is now a sleepy 
village, starting point of the narrow-gage railway 
that squirms up over White Pass, graveyard of 
men and mules. One can still see bits of the old 
foot trail from the train and get a sense of the tri- 
umph the sourdoughs must have felt when they 
reached the long lake at the summit. Here they 
built boats to sail sixty miles to the headwaters of 
the Yukon River and — if they survived the rapids 
— on downstream to Dawson and the Klondike. 
In 1900 more boats were built on the shores of Lake 
Bennett than anywhere else in the world. 

At Whitehorse we had to leave the sourdoughs’ 
route. The great stern-wheelers, which until a 
few years ago would have taken us down the 
Yukon, now rot on the bank, their towering pilot- 
houses nesting sites for cliff swallows. Reluctantly, 
we enplaned for Fairbanks. Yet we need not 
have worried about leaving the frontier behind. 
Fairbanks, metropolis of mid-Alaska, is a frontier 
town, a pinpoint of population on an empty 
map. With less than twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants, it is a supply depot for thousands of 
square miles to the north and west. Eskimos in 
parkas mingle on Second Avenue with briefcased 
businessmen. It is also an intellectual center, but 
in a frontier setting. The University of Alaska lies 
across the Tanana River from Fairbanks as Har- 
vard lies across the Charles from Boston, but there 
are detectable differences between the two. The 
Boylston Professor at Harvard has the right to 
pasture a cow in the Yard, but I have yet to see a 
Harvard biologist build his own log house or 
Harvard students cut classes in the fall to lay in 
their winter’s supply — not of debutantes, but of 
moose meat. Self-sufficiency, yes, but with it a 
sense of mutual help: the simple friendliness of 
frontier life, where least of all is any man an island. 


lL, THEIR ecological study ‘‘Wildlife in Alaska,” 
Starker Leopold and F. Fraser Darling tell how 
they were impressed with “‘the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of this vast terrain,” and they wondered 
whether man with his modern technology ‘“‘was 
going to be the despoiler or the good steward of 
this last frontier. Mount McKinley National 
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Park is a unique spot to observe man’s stewardship. 
Comprising over three thousand square miles in 
the Alaska Range southeast of Fairbanks, it can 
be reached by the Alaska Railroad (“Not re- 
sponsible for train delays because of moose on 
right-of-way”) or, more recently, by car via the 
Richardson and Denali highways. It is traversed 
by a single, dead-end road about one hundred 
miles long, rising from an elevation of seventeen 
hundred feet at the park entrance to almost four 
thousand at the highest pass. The rest is wilder- 
ness. There are not many trails; if you leave the 
road, you walk up the broad river bottoms or over 
the rolling tundra, which stretches as far as the eye 
can see, to the base of the distant mountains. Few 
trees obscure the view, either of snow-clad Mount 
McKinley or of the animals, from Alaska moose to 
red-backed mouse, who unconcernedly share their 
ancient heritage with man. 

On our first hike through the park we began to 
get some sense of what the term “‘tundra”’ really 
means. Prior to this trip we had only the vaguest 
idea of it, a hazy composite picture of flat plains 
ending in ice, summer wild flowers, ducks nesting 
in potholes, and in winter, Siberian sleigh drivers 
throwing the least attractive child to the wolves. 
Now the picture became a little sharper. From a 
distance the tundra looks like a smooth meadow, 
through which one might stroll as casually as a 
Vassar girl gathering flowers for the daisy chain. 
Not so. At every step the dense, scrubby mat 
squirmed beneath our feet as if we were walking 
on bedsprings. We were, in fact, striding on top of 
a lilliputian forest of trees and shrubs: dwarf birch 
and dwarf willow; miniature spruce; creeping 
blueberries and mats of cranberry; Labrador tea, 
with its sprucelike stem and white flowers; crow- 
berry and the rough-leafed buffalo berry and 
succulent sedums. Slabs of upturned sod showed 
where a grizzly bear had been scratching for a 
favorite food, the root of the vetch (wild pea) or 
of the saxifrage. Above all — or, rather, below all 
— there grow here the delicate branching reindeer 
moss and papery lichen so important to the winter 
diet of the caribou. We were reminded of the 
miniature plant communities on the windswept 
rocks of Isle Royale National Park in Lake Su- 
perior. But in the arctic it is not the gales and icy 
spray from above that dwarf the vegetation; it is 
the layer of eternal ice below, the so-called 
permafrost. During the brief arctic summers 
only the top layer of earth has time to thaw; be- 
neath lies a layer of permanently frozen ground. 
Here only shallow-rooted plants can exist. Poplar, 
paper birch, sizable willows, and white spruce can 
live where there is four feet or more of unfrozen 
soil during the summer. Where the permafrost 
begins only two feet down or less, one gets occa- 


sional stands of black spruce and the sort of scrubby 
ground cover through which we were now hiking. 
Curiously enough, the same condition that limits 
growth of vegetation is also responsible for its very 
existence. The arctic is semiarid — Fairbanks has 
less than twelve inches of annual rainfall, and 
McKinley Park fifteen — but the short, cold sum- 
mers minimize evaporation, and the frozen subsoil 
makes possible this luxuriant growth by preventing 
normal drainage and holding the groundwater 
where roots can get at it. 

In summer the tundra teems with life. Plump 
arctic ground squirrels squeaked at us from their 
doorways, freezing bolt upright before diving into 
their holes, like the prairie dogs of the plains. 
These rodents are an essential link in the arctic 
food chain. Foxes prey heavily on them, and they 
are an important part of the wolves’ diet when cari- 
bou are scarce. For grizzly bears they are tasty 
tidbits; we saw many holes in the hillside where the 
bears had been patiently trying to dig the squirrels 
out of their burrows. Finally, they are the main 
support for the park’s greatest bird, the golden 
eagle. Ground squirrels are to the eagles what rice 
is to the Chinese. Near the top of one of the passes 
on the winding park road — may it never be “im- 
proved”! — we had made a short climb to look 
down into the nest of a golden eagle built in a 
cranny of the cliff, and for an hour we watched 
and sketched the two black-and-white young, 
whose feathers were still fluffy but whose powerful 
yellow beaks looked ready for ground squirrels. 

The tundra is also a densely populated nest- 
ing ground for birds that we generally see only 
on migration. Driving through the park during 
the late afternoon, we had found practically every 
roadside pond occupied: here a red-throated loon, 
looking in the low light like a plate by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes; there a pintail with half-grown 
young; farther on, a family of horned grebes, the 
adults in their rich nuptial plumage, with several 
of the tiny young riding on the mother bird’s back. 
Now a soft whistle caught our ear: on the top of the 
next rise was a golden plover that had made the 
long overseas flight from its winter home in the 
Hawaiian Islands. What a strange sensation to 
meet in the mountains, hundreds of miles from salt 
water, birds that one always associates with sand 
beaches or the sea! Shorebirds don’t belong in 
trees, but a lesser yellowlegs screamed at me from 
the tip of a scraggly spruce, and an arctic tern had 
buzzed me so close that I heard the whoosh of his 
wings as I explored the delta area where both were 
nesting. Short-billed gulls were everywhere along 
the road and the gravel bars. And above the roll- 
ing tundra, hovering and plunging like a sparrow 
hawk, was a long-tailed jaeger, startlingly beau- 
tiful in form and motion, with his black cap and 
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white throat and needlelike tail — a sea hawk that 
winters at sea in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The rolling tundra is a good place for birding; 
it is also a good place to get momentarily lost. The 
smooth rounded hillocks, devoid of trees or other 
landmarks, blend into each other at surprisingly 
short distances to make an undulating sea of green. 
Out of the wind we were hot and thirsty under an 
almost cloudless sky, but we soon came on a 
stream of ice-cold water running through patches 
of snow that had survived since winter under 
the dense shade of the willow thickets — a re- 
minder that in these mountains summer’s lease is 
short. The willow stands were dense because they 
had been browsed by moose, the tips of the 
branches torn off in a sort of natural pollarding 
process that results in thick broomlike growth and, 
happily for the moose, tends to keep the tender 
fresh sprouts within his reach. Now, at midday, 
no moose were in sight, but we had seen two big 
bulls the previous evening. A bull moose, God 
knows, is impressive anywhere, but the Alaska 
moose is even larger than his brethren to the south. 
I shall never forget that first glimpse of incredibly 
broad, flat antlers swaying among the willow tops. 
As the tall forequarters emerged into the open, one 
had a sense of sheer muscular power in a body that 
is grotesque only if one forgets its adaptation to the 
way of life of the moose, grazing as it does on the 
highest tree tips it can reach. Later that evening 
we had watched another bull belly-deep in a pond, 
feeding on subaqueous plants, torrents of water 
cascading from his antlers whenever he raised his 
head. The Alaska moose is one of the great Ameri- 
can mammals that is holding its own. Though the 
species was seriously threatened in the gold rush 
days, when it was the staple food for miners and 
trappers, it has, under hunting regulations, come 
back in numbers and even extended its range. 
Indeed, recent studies suggest that more liberal 
game laws may be desirable in some areas to prevent 
overpopulation in relation to food supply. We had 
learned something about this problem on our visit 
to Isle Royale. Owing to a lack of natural preda- 
tors, the moose on the island had gone through two 
cycles of population explosion and subsequent 
starvation before a pack of wolves, arriving on the 
ice from the mainland, at last began to keep them 
in check. In McKinley Park, where the wolves 
have always existed, the numbers of moose have 
not exceeded the carrying capacity of the range. 

Early in our hike we had our first good look at a 
grizzly bear. He was emerging from a thicket, 
but we were some distance off, out in the open, 
which was fine. Uncaged and unmolested, the 
grizzly bear is not a dangerous beast. But he 
doesn’t like to be taken by surprise. We had been 
advised to whistle, or otherwise politely make our 
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presence known, when walking through the dense 
willow thickets along the stream beds. Realizing 
that any whistling on my part would rouse a well- 
attuned bear to cold fury, I left this little courtesy 
to my more musical wife. Since this bear could 
hardly stumble on us, we were perfectly safe, and 
we could study him at leisure. Compared to the 
sleek black bears we knew so well in the Great 
Smoky Mountains, he looked round and woolly, 
like a huge and purposeful teddy bear. As with 
most grizzlies in summer, his forequarters and 
prominent hump were bleached by the sun to an 
almost straw-yellow; face and hindquarters were 
dark. (After the fall molt, his whole body would be 
dark brown.) Unlike most wild creatures, he did 
not seem particularly alert. Why should he be, 
since he had no natural enemies, and in the park 
not even that ultimate enemy, man? Seldom have 
I sensed more keenly than at this moment the 
spirit which lies at the core of wilderness philoso- 
phy. There is something refreshing to the soul in 
sharing your Lebensraum with a wild animal that 
neither attacks you nor flees at the sight of you. 
You feel slightly complimented, as Thoreau did 
“when Nature condescends to make use of me 
without my knowledge, as when I help scatter her 
seeds in my walk.” Though we were of no im- 
mediate use to the grizzly, we could at least accept 
the basic principle of his inalienable right to his 
domain. 


A rı said above, stream beds here serve for trails. 
In the next few hours we found out why. The dry 
tundra of the high ridges, consisting of matted 
plants and mosses and even bare rock, is easy walk- 
ing; the scrub on the slopes is not bad if you don’t 
fight it; but the wet tundra of bogs and nigger- 
heads and shoulder-high brush is simply hell. We 
had been told, but we had to learn for ourselves. 
A mile or so beyond the spot we had stopped to 
quench our thirst, we reached the bank of the 
creek near which, some miles downstream, stood 
the log cabin that was our goal for the night. This 
was not one of those broad river valleys, character- 
istic of the north country, that are largely dry in 
midsummer; it was a swift mountain stream, with 
a narrow, well-defined bed, thickly wooded is- 
lands, rock-strewn rapids, and occasional sand and 
gravel bars. Fondly hoping to keep our feet dry, 
we started to follow a well-worn trail along the 
bank, so neat and clear that we thought it must be 
man-made. Soon it branched and branched again 
and finally petered out completely in a nightmarish 
jungle of willow and alder and dwarf birch: a 
moose paradise, but purgatory for anything on two 
legs. We slithered slowly ahead by literally walk- 
ing in the trees, with unsure foothold on springy 
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horizontal branches, or teetering on the hummocks 
between them. We could well believe the park 
ranger who told us that, though he is a fast walker, 
he once took twelve hours to negotiate ten miles of 
niggerheads. So we stumbled back to the creek 
and waded in, forgetting about dry feet and cross- 
ing from gravel bar to gravel bar through snow- 
melt water up to our knees. 

When at length we picked up a bit of blazed 
trail running through a small spruce forest, we 
knew that the cabin was at hand. There it stood 
in a grassy clearing, surrounded by a litter of tiny 
flat-topped log houses — winter quarters for sled 
dogs — and, well away from the trees, a miniature 
peak-roofed log cabin held twenty feet in the air 
by spruce poles banded with sheet metal: the cache, 
universal trademark of the Alaska wilderness. The 
grizzly bear is the main object of the domestic de- 
fenses in the arctic. He may leave you alone, but 
your food supply is fair game. Before we could 
enter the cabin we had to remove the “‘bear door” 
with which every wilderness structure is equipped 
— heavy planking with a porcupine surface of six- 
inch spikes driven through from the back. Similar 
shutters covered the windows. Even this doesn’t al- 
ways work. Friends of ours who have a camp out- 
side the park returned in the spring to find it a 
shambles. The bears had consumed everything in 
sight. 

The cabin had no defenses against the only 
wild animal that was out for our blood. In this 
damp sheltered spot the mosquitoes rose from the 
grass like fighter pilots in the Battle of Britain. 
Protected by liberal applications of Off, we soon 
got used to them. 

The creek down which we had hiked ran 
through a series of rocky pools a hundred yards 
from the clearing. Here was my first chance to 
cast for grayling, which take the place of trout in 
arctic waters. Fish after fish rose beautifully to a 
dry fly, and in an hour I had all we could use for 
supper, several running to twelve inches or more. 
They didn’t fight so doggedly as a brook trout or 
rainbow of equivalent size, but they were, to our 
taste, even better eating. We cooked the catch on 
the cabin’s 1911 wood-burning stove and went to 
bed content. The sky was still light between the 
spruce tops, for summer days here are long, but the 
silence was complete. Looking back over the hours 
just passed, I felt again that wilderness is a positive 
concept and that wilderness travel is a good deal 
more than simply getting along without roads, 
just as peace is more than getting along without 
war. In outdoor recreation, the means don’t 
merely shape the ends, they become the ends. Ask 
any fisherman. And, thinking of roads, a jarring 
question kept intruding itself. Had this obvious 
relation of means to ends eluded the authorities 


who have begun to convert the unique and beauti- 
ful road through McKinley Park into a common 
highway? The present road serves its purposes 
admirably. Driving slowly, one can stop almost 
anywhere for an intimate view of a moose brows- 
ing, a beaver building his dam, fox cubs playing 
at the entrance to their den, a golden eagle return- 
ing to its nest. This and the magnificent scenery 
are what most visitors come for. There is no point 
in hurrying, because the road doesn’t go any- 
where. Why, then, construct at vast expense a 
broad hard-top speedway, with shoulders built up 
above the surrounding countryside, marring the 
landscape, inviting fast driving, destroying by its 
very size and design the subtle relationship between 
the visitor and what he came to visit? 


ae as well as topographically, the high 
spot of the McKinley trip was our day with those 
two great naturalists, the Murie brothers, among 
the mountain sheep. To be introduced to Dall 
sheep by Olaus and Adolph Murie is like being 
introduced to St. Peter by the Pope. Better, really, 
since none of us today felt quite ready for St. 
Peter. It was a bright windy morning, the air 
washed by last night’s drizzle. Adolph, who con- 
ducts his summer studies in the park, knew ex- 
actly where the rams were likely to be — knew it, 
I’m convinced, a shade before they had made up 
their own minds. He set a course across the tundra 
and then on up a long draw to the foot of a steep 
talus slope. We stopped often to identify wild 
flowers: the low evergreen crowberry, the tall 
white saxifrage, that delicate deep-blue delphin- 
ium, the Jacob’s ladder, and several of the twenty- 
odd varieties of willow. A snowshoe rabbit bounded 
through the scrub, and flocks of red polls rattled 
overhead. No sooner were we near the rocks than 
we heard the clear manlike whistle of a marmot; 
there he was, upright on a boulder, whistling back 
memories of the Olympics and the Rockies and 
the other high free places where we had listened to 
him with affection over the years. He was an old 
friend. But a moment later there trotted into view, 
not bounding like a deer, but pacing smartly up 
the incline, an animal that we had read about of- 
ten, the very symbol of the arctic, Rangifer arcticus, 
the Barren Ground caribou. A mature bull, he 
held his head high as if to balance his fine spread of 
antlers. His coat was a grayish brown, lacking as 
yet the white bib that would appear in winter; 
but his white hocks stood out clearly as he emerged 
onto the bare ground. We were lucky to see him, 
since the spring migration had already passed 
through. Though small compared with the great 
aggregations north of the Arctic Circle, a number 
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of caribou herds, like the one in McKinley Park, 
survived the indiscriminate slaughter of the early 
days, which has been compared to the slaughter of 
the bison on the prairies. (Unlike the moose, they 
have not recovered dramatically under protection, 
in part because the widespread burning of the 
range, which actually increases the moose’s food 
supply of second-growth scrub, destroys the lichens 
on which the caribou depend.) In the complex 
web of life the McKinley caribou have an im- 
portant relation to the sheep, as Adolph Murie 
shows in his classic study “The Wolves of Mount 
McKinley.” Browsing on the lower slopes, they 
form a sort of buffer between the sheep on the high 
ridges and the hungry timber wolves. 

Mountain sheep are seldom found far from the 
rocks. The reason is clear. I can’t imagine a wolf 
or any other predator catching a sheep on the 
sliding shale up which we were scrambling. We 
climbed in short bursts, more or less on all fours, 
the wind helping to blow us uphill as we neared the 
crest. A last hitch and we were over the top. Like 
a sailboat rounding a breakwater, we were sud- 
denly snug and sheltered, looking down into an 
enclosed world of rounded hills and flat grassy 
plateaus divided by knife-edged ridges and sculp- 
tured cliffs of bare rock. Behind us the wind 
crackled with a sound of tearing paper, and the 
odor of sage was in the air. The green slope at our 
feet was dotted with the blue of wild forget-me- 
nots, the yellow of arctic poppies, and clumps of 
tiny pink cranberry blossoms. Far to the southwest 
rose the white mass of Mount McKinley, towering 
over the neighboring peaks as if they were mere 
foothills — Denali, the Indians called it, “‘the 
Great One.” For a moment, as we lay catching 
our breath, we saw nothing stirring. Then, on a 
ridge opposite, there appeared, one by one, four- 
teen white figures walking slowly in single file. 
Even at a distance their great curving horns 
identified them as rams. The horns of the Dall 
sheep are slenderer than those of his larger and 
darker cousin to the south, the bighorn. The whole 
animal gives you an impression of delicate poise 
and effortless control. He is a pure creature of 
the mountaintops, unimaginable on any less 
rugged terrain. Close up, his facial resemblance 
to domestic sheep somehow underscores this essen- 
tial wildness. We were shortly able to look a ram 
in the eye. Following the rooftree of the ridge we 
had just climbed, we peeked cautiously around a 
great boulder. From a few yards away an old ram 
and a young spikehorn stared back at us, alert and 
curious, but unalarmed. We advanced a few more 
steps, dropping below the ridge, since sheep like 
to have the top berth. Calmly they went back to 
their grazing. Taking the hint, we got out our 
sandwiches. For perhaps half an hour we and the 
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sheep shared the mountain meadow, while across 
the valley, as if in happy augury, two golden eagles 
soared and plunged. Then we decided that we 
were probably lying between the old ram and his 
favorite resting place; it was only polite to go. We 
were content. For this we had come. For this, 
indeed, McKinley Park had been founded: to save 
the homeland of the wild white sheep who have 
dwelt among these cliffs for untold thousands of 
years. 


W. WERE determined to pitch our tent, for at 
least a few days, north of the Arctic Circle. We 
wanted a glimpse of that vast expanse of arctic 
tundra that encircles the globe between the north- 
ern limit of the forest and the southern limit of the 
ice cap — a land almost as broad as the sea, and 
like the sea, an environment all of its own. We 
drove back to Fairbanks, where a professor at the 
university proposed a splendid if slightly startling 
plan. Two of his friends were just starting on a 
voyage in a skin boat up the Noatak River, which 
drains several hundred square miles of north- 
western Alaska, opposite the tip of Siberia. We 
could fly to Kotzebue, the “Eskimo capital,” and 
from there get a bush pilot to take us up the river, 
spot the skin boat from the air, and land on the 
nearest gravel bar, where we should meet the 
voyageurs and, incidentally, deliver a package of 
reading matter and a bottle of rum. Our instruc- 
tions sounded easier to follow than most directions 
to a dinner party in the suburbs. ‘They will have 
the only skin boat on the river. . . . Will have a 
white tent flying two strips of Hi-viz orange fluo- 
rescent cloth.”” What could be simpler? 

Now, as we peered down from the little four- 
seater plane, it seemed that our rendezvous had 
gone awry. Our pilot, Nelson Walker, knew 
this country as well as the caribou or the Eskimos. 
We had spotted a cow moose feeding in a pond, 
and a grizzly who broke into gallop at the sight 
of this strange bird overhead. But for the last 
hour we had searched every bend of the river, 
banking to right and left like a marsh hawk hunt- 
ing for a mouse. No boat, no tent, no Hi-viz. 
Nothing for it but to set up camp and await their 
arrival. Our gasoline was running low, but Nel- 
son, like the true bush pilot he was, had his private 
cache of five-gallon tins in the willow scrub at a 
fork in the river. We landed with a series of bumps 
on the gravel bar where the two streams met. One 
tin was empty, broken open by grizzlies; the rest, 
as usual, were intact, since a single taste of high 
octane is enough, even for a bear. Refueled, we 
flew back downstream to find a campsite. Since 
the river was high, the gravel bars were short and 
narrow. Nelson found one that he felt would do; he 
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circled, flew over it once, and came in. It was 
rougher this time — what his friends call ‘‘one of 
Nelson Walker’s controlled-crash landings.” Safe- 
ly down, he contemplated several rocks, any one of 
which might have smashed us up, and remarked 
in wonder, “How did I manage to miss all of ’em?”’ 
We promised to clear a proper airstrip against his 
return. Lightened of its load, the plane rose easily 
and headed south for Kotzebue. We were alone 
on our gravel bar, with a hundred miles of elbow- 
room in every direction. 

Using rocks instead of pegs for the guy ropes, 
we pitched our tent well out on the bar where, 
owing to a slight breeze, there seemed to be more 
gaps between the mosquitoes. We had wondered 
about firewood in this treeless country, but found 
ample piles of willow-scrub driftwood that had 
been drying since the spring freshets. I loaded the 
30-30 rifle which I had been persuaded to take 
along as a last resort against importunate grizzlies, 
though I much preferred the method suggested by 
Mamie Beaver, Eskimo lady in Kotzebue — that 
is, banging two tin plates together. Even this 
proved unnecessary. Whenever we left camp to 
fish for grayling or toexplore the tundra, we divided 
our food supply into several different caches so 
that a visiting grizzly might not get it all at once. 
But the only fresh tracks we found on our return 
were those of a large moose and a caribou. 

And so for a few days we enjoyed a taste of the 
far-northern tundra — the breathtaking vastness, 
the utter silence, and the sunlit nights. Time came 
for the plane to return. With loving care we staked 
out a landing strip, marking each end with white 
rags, and rolled away the largest rocks. 

So silent is the arctic that we were instantly 
alerted by the first faint hum of the approaching 
plane. Moments later it swept by, dipped wings in 
salute, and dropped down softly beside us. 

Flying south through scattered showers, we 
could read the landscape below us a little more in- 
telligently than before. We carried away some 
sense of a wilderness whose only limits are the 
limits of the land itself. We also bore with us a 
hope for the future which I believe to be founded 
on fact. No part of the earth today is too remote 
for exploitation. But in Alaska it must be obvious 
to every chamber of commerce that conservation 
is good business. More than half the population 
depends on wildlife resources: salmon, caribou, 
moose, and, less directly but ever more important- 
ly, those “‘lovers of pure wilderness” who will con- 
tinue to come north in increasing numbers while 
that wilderness remains unspoiled. 

We in America have conquered a continent, and 
we now realize at what cost. Alaska today offers 
us something that history seldom affords — a 
second chance. 





COMMUNISM, MONGOLIAN BRAND 


BY OWEN LATTIMORE 


Owen Larrimore is the only American who, when traveling in the vast 
frontier regions between China and Russia, from Manchuria to Central 
Asia, has the advantage of being able to speak Chinese and Russian as well 
as Mongol. He and his wife, Eleanor Holgate Lattimore, first reported on 
Mongolia and Turkistan in the ATLANTIC in the 1920s. Their visit to Mon- 
golia in 1961 was made possible by grants from the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research and from the American Philosophical Society; 
and the book emerging from their trip, NOMADS AND COMMISSARS, will be 
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$ pe admission of the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public to the United Nations in 1961 aroused sud- 
den interest in a country which, though it had not 
itself sealed its frontiers or made itself a hermit 
land, had been neglected by the outside world for 
torty years. Mongolia’s membership in the United 
Nations has led to the asking of many questions. 
What are the relations between Mongolia and the 
Soviet Union and China, the only countries with 
which it has common frontiers? Is Mongolia a 
kind of disguised member republic of the Soviet 
Union? Or, on the other hand, are the Mongols a 
kind of Chinese? Is their language a dialect of 
Chinese? What is the difference between Outer 
Mongolia and Inner Mongolia? 

For more than thirty years Mongol studies have 
been a major part of my activities as a teacher and 
writer. An unplanned encounter with some Mon- 
gol scholars at the 1960 International Congress of 
Orientalists, held that year in Moscow, led to an 
invitation from the Mongolian Academy of Sci- 
ences to visit Mongolia in 1961. 

The Mongolian delegation to the Congress had 
invited us to a dinner at which, following the so- 
cial custom in all Communist countries, the hosts 
got up at intervals between courses to make polite 
little speeches. From this it became clear that 
several of them knew English and had read some of 
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my publications, not just casually but with a 
scholar’s attention. One thing interested me par- 
ticularly. People like the Mongols, who frequently 
are called “primitive,” “uncivilized,” and so on, 
are often more irritated, in a personal way, by 
what is said about them in travel books than by 
political opinions with which they do not agree. 
In my book Mongol Journeys, published in 1941, I 
wrote about my experience of Mongol life. The 
dirt and the lice were there, as well as a lot of 
other things, but I was not looking down my nose 
or feeling superior; I was trying to recall the feeling 
of participation in a kind of life. So I was under- 
standably pleased when two of our Mongol friends 
referred to this book as a trustworthy account of 
what Inner Mongolia was like in the 1930s. One 
of them added, “Your Mongols are real Mongols.” 

Living in part of the vast area of historical 
migrations between Asia and Europe, the Mongols 
are physically a mixture of many stocks. They 
are a different people from the Chinese, and their 
language is as unrelated to Chinese as English is to 
Finnish. The Mongol language is related to the 
Tungus family, of which Manchu is a member; it 
is more distantly related to Korean; and the 
nature of its relationship to the Turkish family of 
languages is a matter of controversy among 
scholars. 
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Formerly a part of the Manchu Empire, like 
China itself, Mongolia became autonomous in 
1911, when both Mongols and Chinese revolted 
against Manchu rule. Autonomy was a status 
regulated by negotiations among three countries 
—czarist Russia, the Republic of China, and 
Mongolia itself. China continued to claim sov- 
ereignty over Mongolia, however, until 1946, 
when Chiang Kai-shek agreed to a plebiscite in 
Mongolia, which was overwhelmingly in favor of 
complete independence and sovereignty. 

Chiang Kai-shek accepted this verdict, and 
China, under Chiang, voted in favor of Mongolia’s 
first application for United Nations membership, 
later in 1946. This approval was withdrawn the 
very next year, however, because of a frontier 
dispute, and up to 1961, Chiang did his best to 
prevent Mongolia’s admission to the United Na- 
tions. This objection was not based on a claim to 
sovereignty. It is not true, as many newspaper 
stories might lead the unwary reader to believe, 
that Chiang maintains that Mongolia is a province 
or possession of the island of Taiwan. 

“Outer” and “Inner” Mongolia are old ad- 
ministrative terms. The Manchus conquered In- 
ner Mongolia first, beginning with campaigns in 
the late 1500s, and Outer Mongolia much later; 
the consequence was that the administrative struc- 
ture of Inner Mongolia was linked more closely 
than that of Outer Mongolia to the system that the 
Manchus set up in China. The old Outer Mon- 
golia is the Mongolian People’s Republic of today. 
The old Inner Mongolia has partly been absorbed 
by several Chinese provinces, and part of it has 
the status of an Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Area, under Chinese sovereignty. Our govern- 
ment forbids Americans to visit Inner Mongolia 
because it is a part of Red China. 

In 1936 I first described Mongolia as a “‘satel- 
lite’? of the Soviet Union. Today Mongolia is the 
only Communist-ruled country which is com- 
pletely surrounded by other Communist-ruled 
countries, Russia and China. In this respect it is 
different from Yugoslavia and Albania, and also 
from Hungary and Czechoslovakia. All four of 
these countries have at least one frontier with 
some country that is not in the Soviet bloc; but 
they are not all alike. Yugoslav policy is inde- 
pendent of Soviet policy, though often similar; 
Albanian policy is hostile to Soviet policy; Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia have somewhat differ- 
ent policies, but both are in line with Soviet policy. 
These differences are a reininder that Mongol 
policy needs to be studied in the light of Mongolian 
conditions. Mongolia should not simply be lumped 
together with other Communist-ruled countries. 

In what is going on throughout the world today 
there is, of course, a competition to win men’s 
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minds. Among the ways to reach men’s minds 
there are: logic, the reasoned argument for ad- 
venturous individual freedom against the dull con- 
formity of the herd; sentiment, the family and the 
nation; and association, that of which we are 
proud because we received it from our ancestors, 
and which we aspire to hand on to our descend- 
ants. But there is another way, and that is 
through the material conditions under which men 
live. Are things bad or good? Does it look as 
though they are going to get worse or better 
than they were before? In either case, what can 
be done about it? 

We Americans are prone to make a false dis- 
tinction between pure and true spiritual values 
and gross material values. In fact, both enter into 
human life and are so tightly intertwined that 
they can never be neatly separated. Being well off 
has a lot to do with contented thinking. Being 
badly off may contribute either to discontented 
thinking or to resigned thinking. What makes the 
difference between action and passivity is often 
the feeling of a man, or a community, that things 
are likely to stay just about the same for an in- 
definitely long time, or will probably get so disas- 
trously worse that there is not much use doing 
anything about it, or might get better if some- 
body does something about it. Here is where the 
material world in which we live joins with the 
theoretical world, with that which we abstract, 
by thought and emotion, from that which we 
know by experience. 

Under conditions as they are today, abstrac- 
tions tend to become slogans, commercial or po- 
litical. A typical slogan of our own world, appeal- 
ing to the consumer, would be: Milk Builds Better 
Bodies — Buy More Milk. A typical slogan of the 
Communist world, specifically Mongolia, appeal- 
ing to the producer, would be: Milk Is Wealth — 
Raise the Yield per Cow. 

Mongolia is a large country with a small popu- 
lation, but with vast natural resources. It is a 
block of territory geographically resembling North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, and almost as large. It 
is less desert and has more variety of climate and 
soil than is generally supposed. People who have 
not been to Mongolia, and most people who have 
read books about Mongolia, do not realize that it 
has rich forest resources and lake and river fisher- 
ies capable of large-scale profitable development. 
Its minerals include coal and iron in important 
quantities, and rarer metals, like tungsten. In the 
1950s oil was struck in the south, and may prove 
out in really large figures. 

Early experiments with agriculture are turning 
out well, though there is the risk that some of the 
methods of cultivation may start erosion and cre- 


ate dust-bowl conditions. Time will tell. It is a 
country in which it is possible to develop an ad- 
vanced modern mixed economy: livestock, farm- 
ing, fisheries, timber, mining, and a diversified 
industrial superstructure. The question is, How is 
this to be done? 

A problem that is run into at every turn is lack 
of enough people. The Western stereotype of 
Asian countries is that they are overpopulated and 
plagued with unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. They have some problems that can be 
tackled, as in China, by mobilizing manpower by 
the hundred thousand, using pick and shovel in- 
stead of earth-moving machinery to dig canals and 
build dams. In other cases, the introduction of 
machinery destroys handicraft employment, and 
thus creates problems of maladjustment at a time 
when the old economy is thrown out of gear and 
the new one is not yet in operation. If the ma- 
chines are available, there are plenty of people 
who can be trained to use them. For this reason it 
is sometimes practical to buy relatively inefficient 
machinery, or even secondhand machinery, which 
does not give the maximum economy in man- 
hours. 

In Mongolia the problem is exactly the oppo- 
site. The machinery is needed, but it cannot be 
used without drawing on the already short supply 
of manpower. Therefore, for industry the best 
economy-efficiency ratio is obtained with the very 
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latest machinery, using the minimum of man- 
power. The same thing applies to agriculture. 
There is no pressure whatever on the Mongols to 
make a change from herding to the ancient Asian 
peasant’s hoe agriculture. What is needed is the 
most modern mechanized agriculture. 


Waa: the world most needs to know about 
Mongolia today is that it is an outstanding exam- 
ple of the successful economic development of one 
country by a planned program of aid from an- 
other country. Forty years ago the nation was 
poor, the economy primitive, the political system 
antiquated and inefficient, the society sluggish. 
Today the Mongols are, I believe, better fed and 
better clothed than any other people in Asia. 
Their housing is probably at least as good as the 
average of any other Asian people. The educa- 
tional system is good and goes a long way toward 
providing equality of opportunity to all, according 
to individual talent. The distribution of this high 
standard of living is remarkably equal. There are 
no depressed areas, no depressed classes, and be- 
cause of underpopulation, there is no unemploy- 
ment. 

All of this could not have been accomplished 
if the Mongols had not been a gifted people, able 
to respond to opportunity; but also it would have 
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been impossible without Soviet aid. More recent- 
ly, Mongolia has had aid and expert personnel 
from other countries of the Soviet bloc, and loans, 
gifts, and labor battalions from China; but the 
main program has always been Russian, and the 
overall results can be judged as an example of 
Soviet theory and practice in carrying out a pro- 
gram of aid and development. 

This is of world importance. No form of inter- 
national competition is more important than ri- 
valry in programs of economic aid. The competi- 
tion is open to all economic, social, and political 
systems. It is a kind of competition in which, if 
things go wrong, enormous amounts of money can 
be spent with very disappointing results. Inter- 
national competition in this field has developed 
mostly in the last ten years, and it is also in the 
last ten years that the Soviet program in Mongolia 
has been most active and has had the most success- 
ful results; but since the Russian experience in 
Mongolia is spread over forty years, the Mongols 
have had thirty years more in which to learn than 
other countries. 

Mongolia is important for comparative study 
because under either capitalist or Communist 
auspices aid programs have some results that are 
comparable. Economic changes have a social im- 
pact, which in turn has political consequences. 
New social classes may be created, as in Mongolia, 
where there was previously no industrial labor 
class; or the existing balance of interests and 
classes may be affected, as in India, where the re- 
ceipt of aid in economic and technological develop- 
ment from both the United States and the Soviet 
Union has sharpened the competition between the 
state capitalist sector and the private capitalist 
sector of the economy. 

Another phenomenon, which has an interesting 
history in Mongolia, is closely associated with the 
shift in social balance and interacts with it. New 
machines and techniques, when first introduced, 
are mere additions. They are at the periphery of 
the economy, not yet within it, and the men who 
operate them are attached to the society but not 
yet integrated into it. A second phase opens as 
the complex of men, machines, and techniques 
begins to change the economy and society which 
were there before. Then comes the decisive phase. 
Either, as in Kuomintang China, the new addi- 
tions fail to fuse with the old elements and there is 
a breakdown, leading to a totally new regrouping, 
or there is a fusion which goes beyond “old plus 
new,” a transformation which results in a new 
entity ready to make its way in the world. 

A transformation of this kind seems to clear the 
way for very rapid acceleration. In Mongolia, 
making a very rough count by decades, it can be 
said that the 1920s were the decade of addition; 
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the 1930s, the decade of modification; the 1940s, 
the decade in which transformation began; and 
the 1950s, the decade in which transformation be- 
came complete enough to open the way for ac- 
celeration. 

It is difficult to measure acceleration in one 
country by the standard of speed in some other 
country. The newspapers frequently have stories 
about the rate of growth of the gross national 
product in the United States and other countries, 
which I am sure mean very little to the average 
reader. Perhaps mood and atmosphere — in 
themselves things that it is impossible to measure 
precisely — are the layman’s best guide to rapid- 
ity of change. In Mongolia, in 1961, my wife and 
I found an atmosphere of hope and a mood of 
confidence, which seemed to be justified by the 
ability of the Mongols to manage and direct new 
enterprises as well as to staff them with operating 
personnel. The stage of mere imitation seems to 
have been left behind. Experiment and change 
are going on all the time. The books we had read 
were already out of date, and my own description 
will be out of date in a year or two; but still it 
seems worthwhile to try to capture this point of 
time, because in post-war development programs 
all over the world so few outsiders have been 
present, in any country, at the moment of success. 


Wires we arr ved in Mongolia in early July we 
were excited by its transformation in contrast with 
the stagnation, decay, and loss of hope we had 
exper'enced in Inner Mongolia in the 1930s. The 
contrast between the new and the old is, of course, 
particularly striking in Ulan Bator, which is with- 
out rival the urban and ‘ndustrial center of Mon- 
golia today, as well as the bureaucratic center of 
national government. Its industrial growth is an 
unplanned consequence of the nearby Nalaikha 
coal mines, and may be matched when an iron and 
steel industry is developed in the west, under the 
1961-1965 Five-Year Plan. At present, with 
160,000 inhabitants, it claims about 18 percent of 
the total population of the country. This seemed 
to me to be rather lopsided for a still mainly pas- 
toral country, but the city planners claim that the 
growth of Ulan Bator will be tapered off, and that 
with the growth of industry in other cities the 
proportion will not be lopsided. 

Rapid growth has made Ulan Bator a uniquely 
beautiful city. Stretched along the northern side 
of the Tula River, it will eventually be a city about 
twenty miles long and four or five miles wide, in a 
broad plain almost enclosed by forested moun- 
tains. Because the population has grown too fast 
for the builders to keep up, there are still many 


wooden-fenced rectangles in which people live in 
the old round white Mongol tents, which make a 
striking contrast with the modern buildings. Be- 
cause the city is in an earthquake zone, few modern 
buildings are more than four stories in height. 

For some reason Ulan Bator escaped the plague 
of atrocious “wedding cake” architecture which 
was inflicted on Moscow and also on Warsaw in 
the Stalin era. The prevailing architecture is 
square and simple. Many buildings are a dazzling 
white, but others are pastel-colored, which under 
the bright sunlight that prevails for most of the 
year gives the city, in spite of its northern latitude, 
a Mediterranean mellowness. The sharpest con- 
trast between old and new is in the fact that, while 
many people are still living in tents, heat and hot 
water are piped underground to the modern build- 
ings from a central heat, power, and lighting plant. 

Perhaps the most startling modern spot in Ulan 
Bator, to old-timers like us, is the sophisticated 
new 200-room hotel to which we were taken by 
our friends from the Academy of Sciences, who 
met us at the railway station. It was built by the 
Chinese and decorated and furnished charmingly 
by the Czechs in the best kind of Danish-modern 
style and comfort. 

Most of Mongolia’s small modern factories are 
on the outskirts of Ulan Bator, the large flour 
mill, a tannery, boot and shoe factory, large mod- 
ern textile factory, glass factory, printing plant, 
prefabricated housing plant, and many others — 
some built by the Soviet Union, some by China, 
and several by Czechoslovakia or East Germany, 
but by this time completely or almost completely 
staffed and run by the Mongols. 

The total industrial output of Mongolia is still 
small, but growing rapidly, and the government 
plan is to double it by 1965. The following figures 
roughly sketch the picture of the 1950s. In 1952 
there were 148 small industries with 13,500 work- 
ers and an output valued at 187 million togrog. 
(The nominal exchange value of the togrog is 
about five to one U.S. dollar.) The state owned 
37 of these factories, and 111 were cooperatives. 
In 1960 there were 162 industrial establishments 
with 24,660 workers and an output valued at 567 
million tégrég. Of these, 93 were state-owned and 
69 were cooperatives. 

This rapid growth would, of course, have been 
impossible without a great deal of aid from the 
Soviet Union, and in more recent years from 
China, Czechoslovakia, and other Soviet-bloc 
countries. Most of the Soviet aid to industry has 
been given since 1952, almost all of it in the form 
of low-interest loans and technical assistance. 

Equally revolutionary is the growth of an urban 
and industrial class which is still so new that the 
girl tending a loom or serving you at the depart- 
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ment-store counter, the coal miner, and the flour 
mill operator, even the scholar bent over a Chinese 
or Tibetan text, are people who, when visiting 
their relatives camped far out in the country, can 
milk a cow or yak, shear a sheep, and catch and 
saddle a horse. In all the new activities, Mongol 
nationalism asserts itself in two ways: it assumes 
that a Mongol can do anything that people do in 
other countries, be it atomic physics or coal min- 
ing; and it assumes that every new activity and 
occupation introduced into Mongolia must as soon 
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as possible be carried on entirely by Mongols. 
Foreign advisers, experts, and instructors are 
needed, of course, at the beginning, but there must 
be no industry, trade, or profession identified with 
the permanent immigration into Mongolia of an 
alien minority. 

From the beginning, high standards were set by 
Ulan Bator’s industrial workers, and today in the 
woolen-textile and boot and shoe factories of 
Ulan Bator, new labor is recruited only from boys 
and girls who have completed the ten-year school 
program (from age eight to eighteen). There 
could not be a sharper contrast between such a 
labor force and that of the early industrial revolu- 
tion in England, czarist Russia, Japan, or pre- 
Communist China, recruited from helpless people 
forced into the factories by economic failure in 
working on the land or in handicrafts unable to 
compete with the machine. It is not only that 
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youngsters who have just completed ten years of 
school are ready for further training on the job and 
rapid promotion as the industry expands; the 
new industry is treated from the beginning as a 
social complex. With the job go rights to housing, 
medical care, paid vacations (which can be ar- 
ranged as collective outings, if the worker does not 
prefer just to go home and visit his family, enjoying 
the camp life, drinking mare’s milk, and helping 
with the livestock), play schools and group care for 
children up to the age of eight, when regular school 
begins, and so on. 

Clearly the intention is to create a factory labor 
force which from the beginning regards itself as an 
elite, loyal to an existing socialism that it regards 
as a benefit and a privilege, and not requiring to 
be evangelized to suffer privations for the sake of a 
future ideal socialism. One result of creating such 
a system out of what did not exist before is that 
there is no trace of that hatred of the machine 
which elsewhere accompanied the industrial revo- 
lution, when each time that a machine was intro- 
duced to do something that had previously been 
done by hand, people were thrown out of employ- 
ment. (Our word “sabotage? comes from sabot, 
the wooden shoe which European workers used to 
damage machinery, either on the sly or when 
rioting.) For the Mongol, the machine is that 
without which a superior kind of job cannot be 
obtained. There is no fear of automation; the 
more automatic the machine, the better. 
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We visited the mechanized coal mines at Na- 
laikha and a number of factories, including the 
large new textile factory which has the latest 
English machinery and a high degree of automa- 
tion, as well as hospitals, a tuberculosis sanatorium, 
a kindergarten, and a large day nursery. As far as 
a layman could tell, they were all up-to-date and 
well equipped. In going through a factory I can at 
least get a rough idea of whether labor conditions 
are good or not, because that was one of the 
things I got in the habit of noting when I was a 
young insurance agent in China many years ago; 
but my experience of pastoral life was much more 
intensive, and I do feel that I can tell a well-run 
herd or a competently handled caravan when I see 
one. After the many months I had traveled with 
camels in the old Mongolia in the twenties and 
thirties I was particularly eager to see something 
of the countryside and the way modern Mongolia 
was handling its livestock economy; so we were 
delighted when our historian friends at the Acad- 
emy of Sciences arranged for us to make a twelve- 
day trip west and northwest from Ulan Bator, 
traveling by jeep, to visit four livestock coopera- 
tives. 


È is difficult to find a single word to describe the 
organization of the livestock economy in Mon- 
golia today. The Mongols have specific terms for 
‘collective’? and “cooperative,” but they have a 
third term, rendered by some writers as ‘“‘collec- 
tive’? and by others as “‘cooperative,”’ to describe 
their present organization of the pastoral economy. 
It is negdel, which means simply “association.” As 
it is a simple word, easy to pronounce and remem- 
ber,we might as well use it in English, just as we 
frequently use kolkhoz in speaking of Russian col- 
lectives. The Mongols say that their negdel have 
some of the features of a Soviet collective and a 
few of those of the Chinese commune, but are a 
“looser” organization and “not at as high a stage 
of development” as the Soviet collectives. 

Of the four negdel we visited, the first was only 
120 miles from Ulan Bator. It is used to receiving 
foreign visitors, because it is a stopover on the 
way to Tsetserleg, a provincial capital of about 
10,000 inhabitants, and Karakoram, which is both 
the site of the medieval capital of Mongolia and 
the headquarters of one of the most important 
state farms. The other three were far beyond 
Tsetserleg, and we were told that we were the first 
foreigners to visit them. 

The first of the three, Tariyat, is less than 400 
miles from Ulan Bator, airline distance, but it 
seemed much farther than that because it took 
us three days of hard driving to get there. We 
were traveling in the rainy season, which in 1961 
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was unusually wet. For most of the way there 
were no made roads; tracks and meadows were 
flooded, and where there were no bridges it was 
difficult to ford the swollen streams. At one ford 
we barely made it by uncoupling the fan of our 
four-wheel-drive, Russian-model jeep so as not to 
splash water on the almost flooded engine. Also, 
beyond Tsetserleg we felt a long way off, because 
for long stretches we drove across empty country, 
seeing only occasionally a single felt tent or a low- 
pitched cloth traveler’s tent. 

This was one of the legendary campaigning 
grounds of Genghis Khan, and our Mongol com- 
panions recalled stories about him and the valley 
— that of the Khanui — in which he had said that 
the girls were the most beautiful in all Mongolia. 
Crossing another river, the Chuluut, or “Stony,” 
which is well named because it runs through a 
stone-walled canyon, we came to the Suman Gol 
and followed it up to where it flows out of Tsagaan 
Nuur, ‘‘White Lake,” which is ten or twelve miles 
long. A little beyond it is the headquarters of 
Tariyat negdel, or cooperative. This is up in yak 
country, at an altitude of about 6000 feet, with 
bold but not craggy hills, forested on their north- 
erly slopes, rising another 2000 feet. It is too cold 
for any agriculture except hay and oats, which 
are harvested unripe for winter feed. Another 
eighteen miles away, across flooded meadows and 
up and over a couple of ridges, was the head- 
quarters of Khangai, the second negdel that we 
visited. From there, swinging south and turning 
back east, we came back to Tsetserleg by a dif- 
ferent route, and east of Tsetserleg visited the 
cooperative of Khotant. 

Each of these four negdel occupied a territory 
averaging about 900 square miles — equivalent to 
a square of 30 miles by 30 miles — and owned an 
average of 56,000 head of stock. We were told that 
there are negdel which own over 100,000 head. 
The difficulty of keeping up with statistics in 
Mongolia is shown by the fact that at the end of 
1958 there were 727 negdel. By the end of 1959 
these had been reduced, by merger, to 389 larger 
negdel, with an average membership of 475 fam- 
ilies, owning an average of 43,000 livestock. By the 
time Premier Tsedenbal gave his State of the Na- 
tion speech in July, 1961, another round of merg- 
ers had reduced the number of negdel to 337, with 
an average membership of 525 families, owning an 
average of 62,600 head, representing 78.4 percent 
of all livestock. At the same time another kind of 
merger had begun, to make the territory of each 
negdel coextensive with that of the sum, an ad- 
ministrative unit corresponding to a county. The 
negdel management does not seem to have taken 
over completely the functions of the county gov- 
ernment, but the trend is shown by the fact that 
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each of the negdel we visited was always referred 
to by the territorial name of the sum with which it 
was identified, although each of them also had its 
own organizational name as a negdel, an example 
being “The Ray of Light.” Another one that I 
like is “The Happy Life.” 

In the negdel we visited, about 25 percent of 
the stock was the private property of member fam- 
ilies — higher than the national average of 22 per- 
cent. We were told that a family is allowed to own 
privately up to 75 head, with allowances made for 
old people and young children. Government 
officials, factory workers, and town dwellers are 
also allowed to own cattle, which are pastured 
for them by cooperatives in which they have rela- 
tives. At accounting time each member family is 
allowed to take its dividend either in livestock (up 
to the permitted maximum) or in cash. 

In connection with collective farming, it is fre- 
quently said that people tend their own little plot 
of land more carefully than the common land of 
the collective, but this kind of thing is not possible 
in herding. If your family is assigned to a milking 
herd of cows or yaks, and you elect to own sheep as 
your private stock, your sheep are thrown in with 
one of the big herds (unless you choose to keep one 
or two close by, for slaughter), and may be pas- 
tured far away, by somebody else. I asked if 
privately owned stock carried the owner’s brand or 
earmark and was told, sometimes yes, sometimes 
no. At Khangai negdel all cattle were branded, 
but a nomad does not really need brands. Ask a 
man in charge of 800 to 1000 sheep to show you 
those belonging to so-and-so, and he will go right 
into the herd and cut them out for you, saying as 
he does so, “This is the two-year-old he put in this 
year; this is the four-year-old he put in last year,” 
and so on. 


j ka membership of each negdel that we visited 
was about the same. For one of them, my notes 
show a total of over 2000 people, about 600 of 
them children. Counting out children and old 
people, there was a working force of about 1000. 
About 100 were Party members. As one would 
expect, Party members are often the kind who get 
themselves elected to committees and administra- 
tive jobs; but it is also true that if a man is com- 
petent and respected, people elect him to impor- 
tant jobs. The Party woos such men and tries to 
get them to join up, but sometimes they are just 
not the joining kind. 

The headquarters of a negdel is a little village of 
permanent buildings, but people of nomad origin 
do not yet have the villager’s idea of permanence. 
At one negdel I was told, “We used to have our 
headquarters over there, on the other side of the 
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lake, and then we moved here. Now we think this 
isn’t really the best place, especially when the 
rain is heavy, like this year. So next year we’ll 
tear everything down and move to a place about 
fifteen miles from here.” The headquarters always 
has an administrative building, to which are 
attached guest rooms and a kitchen, so that in fact 
it becomes a kind of hotel, as a pattern of travel 
grows up within the network of negdel. 

There is also a school. The standard aimed at 
is a full ten-year school, but many negdel are able 
to manage only a four-year or seven-year school. 
There may be a dormitory, or children may board 
with families living in the village. Many children 
ride to school from camps that are not too far 
away. Mongols think nothing of letting an eight- 
year-old child set off on a ten- or fifteen-mile ride 
by himself. Other parts of the permanent estab- 
lishment are a Red Corner and a hospital. The 
Red Corner is the community center. It has a 
room large enough for meetings and for showing 
movies (which travel around the country), and at 
least a rudimentary library. 

We stopped for an hour or two at a fifth negdel 
on our way back to Ulan Bator because we saw 
from the road a large new bus, a bright-blue 
decorated traveling tent, and twenty or so horses 
tethered outside one of the headquarters buildings. 
It turned out that the building was the negdel 
theater and the bus and tent belonged to a theatri- 
cal party on tour. At the end of the “big city” 
season in Ulan Bator, the state theater and opera 
break up into small parties which tour the coun- 
tryside. 

A folk play was in progress. The episode on 
stage at the moment (familiar to medieval Europe 
as well as to the old Mongolia) concerned a las- 
civious monk who was trying to make time with 
a poor but pretty girl who was no pushover. 
We stood for some time at an open window 
through which we could watch not only the play 
but the appreciative audience. The room was 
packed, mostly with older women and young 
children, because it was noontime, when the men 
and younger women would be busy elsewhere. 

Negdel hospitals vary according to the pros- 
perity and size of the negdel and its organizational 
skill in getting the authorities to assign a medical 
staff. A woman doctor told me that until recently 
the policy was to assign doctors to any part of the 
country, at random; now the theory is that if 
possible they ought to be stationed in the part of 
the country where they grew up and are familiar 
with conditions. One hospital that we visited had 
fifty beds and three doctors, graduates of the six- 
year course of the Ulan Bator Medical School. 
This hospital was equipped for major operations 
under anesthetics. It also had two cars for visiting 
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outlying camps. More and more, such cars are 
equipped with two-way radios. 

Some of the families at headquarters live in 
tents, some in two-room houses, part of which 
are built of brick, while others are log cabins. 
One of the aims under the new Five-Year Plan is 
that every family should own both a house and a 
round, roomy, comfortable, Mongol felt-covered 
tent. (Nowadays, most Mongol tents have an 
outer covering of white canvas. An inner covering 
of felt is essential for insulation, but the outer 
covering of canvas gets dirty less quickly than felt, 
sheds water better, and lasts longer, thus making 
it possible to export more wool.) Looking down a 
row of tents and houses, my wife and I saw a sign 
of the new Mongolia. A little way off there was a 
tethering rack for horses, but parked in front of 
every single tent or house there was either a bicy- 
cle or a motorcycle. 

We asked a woman if we could step into her log 
cabin, and she hospitably invited us in. Making 
allowances for the square instead of round shape, 
everything inside was arranged just as in a tent, 
and none of the possessions — beds, low tables, 
and stools, chests for storage, and so on — were too 
big to be packed on an oxcart or a camel. At the 
back of a Mongol tent or room, where the family 
altar used to stand, you still sometimes see re- 
ligious pictures or images, with candles or butter- 
lamps in front of them, but you always see a col- 
lection of photographs of family and relatives, 
and past heroes or present political leaders of 
the republic. 

We asked our hostess, when she came back with 
tea from the other room, which was the kitchen, 
how she liked living in a house, compared with a 
tent. She replied that she also had a tent, which 
she used in summer for storage. The house was 
nice and cool in summer, but in winter the tent 
was more snug and took less fuel to heat. So as 
soon as it got cold enough to freeze meat, the fam- 
ily hung its share of the autumn slaughter in the 
house and moved into the tent. The more modern 
Mongols are, the more likely they are to say that 
tuberculosis and respiratory diseases go with the 
tent life. I think they get this idea from the Rus- 
sians and that it is wrong. A Mongol tent is easily 
kept warm in winter, easily ventilated, and not 
drafty if properly snugged down along the ground- 
line. I have not lived in Outer Mongolia in winter, 
but in the old days in Inner Mongolia I often had 
a cold when living in houses, and never had one 
when living in tents. 


IR DEVELOPING the negdel form of collective or 
cooperative, the Mongols have now had a lot of ex- 


perience, ranging from the disastrous headlong 
approach of the Left Deviation, through the years 
of the persuasive policy of the New Turn, to the 
post-war years, in which they have been able to 
budget more money for special training courses 
for cooperative managers, accountants, and the 
like. 

As late as 1947, 99 percent of the cattle were 
privately owned. There were about 100 coopera- 
tives but only .2 percent of the cattle were owned 
by them, and the other .8 percent were owned by 
state farms and stations. By 1957, 75 percent were 
still in private hands, and 678 cooperatives owned 
22 percent. It was only about 1958 or 1959 that 
the government moved back to a policy of com- 
pulsion, and the last holdout private-enterprise 
herdsmen were ordered to join cooperatives. 
When they did so, there was no question of com- 
pensation based on the number of livestock they 
owned; they just turned in their stock and joined. 

By the time this happened, however, the private 
herdsmen were more than ready to join. The 
cooperatives were flourishing, and the people who 
had stayed out were ‘‘cattle-poor,”’ as we speak of a 
man being land-poor when he has a lot of land, 
has to pay taxes on it, but does not have the money 
capital to develop it properly. Most of those who 
had stayed out of the cooperatives were, naturally, 
rather well off; but this meant that they had to 
hire shepherds. 

As cooperatives became more profitable, poor 
people wanted to join them instead of working for 
private owners — and here is the twist to this 
story. With Mongolia’s universal labor shortage, 
and the cooperatives’ now having plenty of cattle, 
the cooperative managers were more in need 
of new members than of additional cattle. Richer 
men were being turned away because they had 
too many livestock, of which the cooperative had 
more than enough, and too little manpower, of 
which the cooperative was short. Thus, when 
cooperatives were finally made fully compulsory, 
in many cases the law was just as much an order to 
the cooperatives to admit new families as it was an 
order to the holdout families to join. 

It is quite clear that the Mongol planners are 
aiming to convert the livestock economy from a 
nomadic structure to something like a ranch struc- 
ture, with most of the people sedentary most of the 
time. They will not be able to do this for a good 
many years, because of the same old story of labor 
shortage. Small numbers of people handle large 
herds. The larger the herd, the more frequently 
it has to be moved, because the more animals are 
concentrated, the more they trample the pasture, 
destroying the herbage. The present system is 
complicated, but still rather closely connected 
with the traditional system. Two to four big 
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moves are made each year, depending on the type 
of country. This is as it was in the old days; but 
there is now more specialization and a much 
greater diversity of subsidiary activities. Since the 
camps through which the many activities of a 
negdel are dispersed are usually miles apart, 
there is a strong emphasis on individual initiative 
and willingness to take responsibility. 

Specialization ramifies in many directions. First 
of all, there is the separation of the various kinds of 
animals, in order to place each kind on the pasture 
most suited to it. Sheep are herded the farthest 
away from other animals, and herds of sheep are 
usually much bigger — not less than 800 to 1000 
— than other herds. They graze on a wide front, 
cropping the grass very short. Goats used to be 
herded along with sheep, but now seem to be 
herded separately. There is so much meat in 
Mongolia that most Mongols will not bother to 
eat goat — it is not as fat as mutton, and Mongols 
like fat. Goats are commercially important, how- 
ever, for their underwool (cashmere) and for their 
skins. Sheep account for 52 percent of the total 
livestock, but I was rather surprised to find that 
goats account for as much as 25 percent. 

A further degree of specialization is to separate 
mothers and their young from other animals. This 
is beneficial for all animals, and commercially 
important for dairying activities. Cows and yaks, 
which for some reason never seem to be separated 
statistically, make up only 8.3 percent of the live- 
stock population, but that comes to nearly two 
million. There is now enough cow’s milk, so that 
few people continue to drink sheep’s milk, as they 
used to do in the old days; there is plenty of cheese, 
though mostly of Mongol kinds for which it would 
be difficult to find a foreign market; and there is 
an important export trade in butter, which goes 
to the Soviet Union. 

A dairy herd is called a ferm—the Russian 
word, which in turn is borrowed from the French 
rather than from our word ‘‘farm.’? One such ferm 
which my wife and I visited consisted of fifteen 
families milking two hundred cows, yaks, and 
hainag, or crossbreds. They made four kinds of 
cheese and delivered part of their milk to a butter 
central, which also collected from other ferms. A 
specialized camp of this kind engages in elaborate 
exchanges of its milk and cheese with other camps, 
all, of course, being within the same negdel organi- 
zation. The butter central — also belonging to 
the negdel— had two churns, one worked by 
hand power and one run by a little gasoline engine, 
which had been presented to the negdel by the 
state as a reward for good quality and quantity of 
production. Language is often psychologically in- 
teresting, and I noticed that Mongols, when they 
speak of receiving an order from the government 
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bureau, use a term which means “‘the place of 
control’; but when the manager of this butter 
central spoke of the engine presented by the gov- 
ernment, he said, proudly, that it was “‘the gift of 
the nation” — using a word that also means 
“people,” and even, anciently, “‘tribe.”’ 

Another kind of milking unit is the herd of 
mares, and this brings in another illustration of the 








psychology of language. For cows, you may use a 
foreign word like ferm, but for mares, nothing but 
the proud old traditional words will do. If you 
are asking your way to the herd of mares, you ask, 
“Where have they captured the mares?’ Mon- 
gols believe that fermented mare’s milk, which is 
about as strong as beer, not only tastes better than 
anything else in the world (and I agree) but is 
practically an elixir of life. Russian doctors have 
taken over from the Mongols, and from the Kazaks 
and Kirghiz of central Asia, the belief that it is 
both a preventive and, in the convalescent stage, 
a curative for tuberculosis and for such modern in- 
dustrial diseases as silicosis. The great coal mines 
at Nalaikha, which fuel the power plants and 
industries of Ulan Bator, have their own herd of 
30,000 mares, and every miner is entitled to his 
ration. 

We visited a herd of 600 mares, a unit belonging 
toanegdel. The man in charge, heavy-shouldered, 
thick-bodied, short-legged, had concentrated in 
him, I thought, more of the old Mongolia than any 
other one man we met. He gave the impression of 
not particularly caring who ran Mongolia, as long 
as he was allowed to handle his herd the way it 
ought to be handled, and of thinking rather well 
of the present government, because it let him do 
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just that. His mother, eighty-seven years old, be- 
longed to the past and was not ashamed of it. She 
was a chavgants, a woman who after the change of 
life has shaved her head and is considered a “‘fe- 
male lama’? — that is to say, something like a 
nun, but still living in the family and tending the 
family altar. 

In the old Mongolia the employment pattern 
was extremely uneven. ‘Tens of thousands of 
monks sat idle in the monasteries, but at the same 
time children, since they did not go to school, were 
available for most of the routine work of herding. 
Untold working hours — mostly put in by women 
and children — were spent in trudging around 
the steppe to pick up dry cow and camel dung for 
fuel. When, in summer, riding through an empty 
landscape, you came across an enormous stack of 
dry cow dung, squared at the sides and plastered 
on top to keep out the rain, you knew that some- 
one had prepared it for his winter camp. Cow 
dung is good fuel, but in the busy Mongolia of 
today nobody has the time to go out and gather it 
if wood or coal is available. An urban concentra- 
tion like Ulan Bator, with its 160,000 people, 
would be impossible without its nearby coal mine; 
and in the cooperatives, going to the forest for fuel 
or building timber is an important job that some- 
body has to do. To be done efficiently, it has to be 
organized. 

This and all other kinds of intermittent work, 
like shearing, driving herds to a slaughter point 
or export point, putting up a building, rough-and- 
ready road making, or bridge building, are done 
by a birigad, in which everybody will recognize the 
international word “‘brigade.”’ A birigad is a task 
force organized for a particular job and disbanded 
when the job is done. Even though the men who 
work on this job belong to the cooperative, they 
sign a contract for that particular job, and the 
‘labor days” credited to each man go down in 
the accounts. Estimating the cost, checking over 
the work lists to see who can be spared for assign- 
ment to a particular birigad, and agreeing on the 
incentive bonus for above-standard work or com- 
pletion of the contract ahead of time represent a 
concept of work and of the relation of the individ- 
ual to the group and a complexity of organization 
quite unknown in the old Mongolia. This is a real 
part of the revolution which changes the character 
of a society. 


Pixon part of the revolution is the complex 
of activities which gear the cooperatives into the 
national economy. All of these are traceable to 
Russian originals, but have peculiarities which 
derive from Mongolian conditions. First of all, in 
a vast country still short of the rail and truck 


transportation it will someday have, manpower 
and transportation cost must be conserved as 
much as possible in delivering the output of the 
cooperatives to the state trading agencies, wool- 
washing plant, textile mill, meat-packing plant, 
and so on. This is done in the following way. 
The cooperative organizes its own birigad for 
short-haul delivery to an intermediate point, the 
“preparation”? station — what we would call a 
processing station. Here wool, hair, manes, tails, 
hides, and furs are sorted, graded, given a prelimi- 
nary or intermediate cleaning if needed, and 
turned over to the trucks of the state transpor- 
tation agency for long-haul delivery. 

Some small-scale haying ts done by the coopera- 
tives themselves with horse-drawn machines, but 
large-scale haying, plowing, and harvesting are 
done by contract with a special state agency, the 
MTs, or Machine and Tractor Stations. As in 
Russia, these stations developed out of a double 
need — the shortage of machines and the need, in 
an undermechanized country, to train men in 
skilled maintenance as well as in simply driving 
the machines. I might add that in my opinion 
pastoral nomads, though most people think they 
are more primitive than farmers, master the ma- 
chine more quickly than peasants do, because they 
know that maintenance is all-important. Horse- 
manship is not just galloping across the country; 
it means knowing how to look after the horse; and 
if you are going to move livestock on a long drive, 
knowing what to do with the lame animal is good 
— but it is better to see to it that the animals do 
not go lame. 

In 1956 there were only 4 MTS, serving 15 
negdel. By 1960 there were 36, serving 180 negdel, 
many of them bigger negdel because of the merg- 
ers that I mentioned previously. Serving fewer 
but bigger negdel greatly increases efficiency in the 
use of machinery. With the plowing of enormous 
additional tracts of virgin land, the importance of 
the MTS will be still further increased. In 1940 
only 66,000 tons of hay were cut and the grain 
harvest was 14,900 tons, but by 1960 production 
figures were about 1,477,000 tons of hay and 
256,000 of grain. In 1957 there were 199,000 
acres of plowed land, which by 1960 had risen to 
6,372,000 (a figure which the government plans to 
triple by 1965). The planned new plowing has 
already begun, with the receipt in the last two 
years of several thousand more tractors from the 
Soviet Union. 

This tendency toward delegating special func- 
tions to special units is balanced by a tendency, 
within the negdel, to do more things for them- 
selves. As they prosper and the number of trained 
mechanics in their membership increases, they 
invest in their own trucks, cars, and four-wheel- 
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drive jeeps. Even within a negdel’s own domain, a 
short-haul truck releases men from the work of 
driving strings of oxcarts or leading caravans of 
camels. 

Again following the Soviet example, the Mon- 
gols have state farms, on which the labor force is 
wage earners, not profit-sharing members. State 
farms are multiple-activity centers of experiment, 
innovation, and technical improvement. Instead 
of depending on the MTS, each farm has its own 
pool of machinery, and the farms engage in rain- 
fall farming and irrigated farming, in which they 
experiment with food crops, and livestock breed- 
ing, in which they experiment with crossbreeding 
with imported stocks and the improvement of 
native stocks by selective breeding. It is obvious 
that the danger of running into heavy erosion and 
dust-bowl losses in plowed agriculture is to an 
important degree insured against by the opera- 
tions of such farms, which are directly under the 
state and its scientific institutions and in a position 
to report promptly the development of an adverse 
trend. 

In 1960 there were 35 state farms, with 480,000 
acres under cultivation — 77 percent of the total 
cropland of Mongolia. In livestock they go in for 
quality more than quantity. They own no more 
than 475,000 head, as against the 17 million head 
in the cooperatives and 5.4 million head privately 
owned by negdel members and industrial workers 
and government employees. The importance of 
the work done on state farms is shown by the fact 
that they invariably rank ahead of the coopera- 
tives in such things as rate of breeding increase, 
weight of wool per sheep, and so on. It was on a 
state farm, after years of experiment, that a new 
breed of sheep was stabilized, the Orkhon, which 
produces more meat and more and finer wool than 
any of the old Mongolian breeds. State farms are 
also responsible for introducing artificial insemi- 
nation. 


(Jie in spite of new agriculture, indus- 
try, and urbanization, many of the characteristics 
of the old Mongol life seem unchanged. In reality 
the whole society has been transformed — even 
the old pastoral economy. Up to 1921, 8 percent 
of Mongol families belonged to the aristocracy and 
owned 43.5 percent of all livestock, with an aver- 
age of 2370 head per family. The 92 percent of all 
families who were commoners owned an average 
of barely 50 head per family, and, of course, there 
were many families who had no stock at all. To- 
day, in one cooperative of 2000 people owning 
80,000 head of stock, the average holding would 
be 40 head — not per family but for every man, 
woman, and child. Government statistics for all 
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cooperatives record an average of 52 head per 
member (everyone over age sixteen) plus 15 pri- 
vately owned head per member. In addition, each 
family has a cash income for the work done in 
herding, on birigad jobs and other jobs, the vari- 
ous kinds of work being equated with each other by 
the elaborate Soviet-style labor-day form of 
accounting. 

In the Mongolian countryside the transforma- 
tion and acceleration are in some ways not so ob- 
vious as they are in Ulan Bator; but they are there, 
and not only in the physical, tangible prosperity of 
more and better food, better clothes, neater, 
solider tents and houses. They are also reflected 
in the people’s pride in their achievements, their 
pleasure in showing foreigners what they have, and 
in talk about better health, education, and recrea- 
tion. A number of recent writers about China 
describe an atmosphere of grim, unremitting toil 
and effort. That is not the atmosphere in Mon- 
golia. The Mongols act like people who are con- 
fident that they now have the knack and the 
knowledge to tackle any problem that may come 
along and so are entitled to take the afternoon 
off now and then to go for a picnic. 

In such an atmosphere it is not surprising that 
the overwhelming majority of Mongols — not just 
members of the Party and the government — con- 
sider the relationship with Russia a huge success; 
they think that their country is on the right course; 
they like it the way it is; they think that the present 
is much better than the past; and there is a buoy- 
ant optimism about the future. As in America in 
the late nineteenth century, people think that life 
is going to get better and better. 

It is also true, and underlines the importance 
of not using blanket terms that muffle differences 
more than they reveal similarities, that what I 
have just said about Mongolia could not, of course, 
be said about each and every country that is under 
a government controlled by a Communist party. 
One has only to start calling the roll of names 
alphabetically: Albania, Bulgaria, China — why 
go further? And who knows what distinctions the 
ordinary person in North Korea makes when he 
compares his country’s relationship to the Soviet 
Union and to China? 

Mongolia, like any other country, also has its 
historical heritage. Even the uniformity of Marx- 
ist thinking and the command of a Communist 
party to regard all other Communist-ruled coun- 
tries as “‘socialist brothers” cannot make history in 
a hurry. In Poland there is a deeply rooted folk 
tradition that “‘the Russians — and the Ukraini- 
ans, and the Byelorussians, and the Jews, and the 
Germans — are not our kind of people.” Old 
hatreds and suspicions of this kind are hard to 
eradicate. In Mongolia there is one old tradition 
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that you can always get along with the Russians, 
and another old tradition that the Chinese are 
enigmatic and somehow menacing, that you 
either have to knuckle under to them or stand 
them off. Relations between Mongolia and China 
are good. Mongols speak enthusiastically about 
the fact that having a Communist China on their 
southern frontier makes it no longer necessary to 
keep up a big army. They are cordial about the 
Chinese labor battalions which do so much of the 
building and road making in Mongolia. They 
would, I am sure, be distressed if they found them- 
selves in an “‘Albanian”’ situation between Russia, 
on one side, and China, on the other. But the fact 
remains that man-to-man relations between Mon- 
gols and Russians are easy, while friendship be- 
tween Mongols and Chinese is something that has 
to be worked at. 

The Mongols know a lot about the Chinese — 
much more than we do. They have been in side- 
by-side contact with them for many centuries. On 
my last day in Mongolia we drove past a Chinese 
construction job. My companion, a scholar, began 
talking with the driver about the Chinese. The 
driver was just as much at home in that subject as 
the intellectual was. They agreed that the Chinese 
are the wonder people of the world. They can do 
the most brutal heavy labor, the finest handicraft, 
the most delicate art. Anything they do is planned 
and methodical; they have thought it out first. 
And they stick together. 

In recent centuries the Mongols have felt more 
affinity for the Russians, specifically the Siberian 
forester-farmer-herdsman Russians, than for Chi- 
nese merchants and peasants. This does not mean 
that today they think of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China in either-or terms. I have seen 
it suggested that the Mongols might want to go 
along more closely with China than with Russia 
because the Chinese are Asians and the Russians 
are not. This is an illusion. 

The Mongols do not particularly consider them- 
selves Asians, and never did. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence, from the days when they were 
conquerors, that the Mongols thought of them- 
selves as conquering or uniting Asia. They just 
defeated everybody they came across, and that in- 
cluded Russians, Poles, Hungarians. As far as 
Asia meant anything to them in the past, it meant 
the lands of the peasant cultivators, and the Mon- 
gols were not peasants. They were horsemen, 
herdsmen, niiiitel uls — people on the move. 

With an independent history of their own, I be- 
lieve that the Mongols today do not want to have 
to choose between the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. Why should they want to compete 
antagonistically with one side against the other 
side? Of course, they repeat the usual slogans of a 


competition with capitalism, in which capitalism 
will be defeated, but what they really want is 
friendly relations and trade, even with the capital- 
ist countries, as long as it is understood that they 
are interested in new friends in addition to old 
friends, not instead of old friends, and are not look- 
ing for a chance to break away from their Soviet 
alliance. 

As things now stand, they are closer allies of the 
Russians than of the Chinese, and have been for a 
long time. What they want most, I am sure, is 
continuing cordial relations with both their giant 
neighbors, combined with a nationalism at home 
whose ambition it is to fill Mongolia with a rapidly 
growing Mongol population and to raise the ma- 
terial and intellectual level of that population to a 
proud place in the world culture. 

As for the rest of the world, there is more eager 
curiosity about America than about any other 
country. Many Mongols talked to me and my 
wife about the possibility of diplomatic relations 
with the United States, and cultural and economic 
relations too, and always enthusiastically. They 
are convinced that they can learn a lot from us, 
not only in science, technology, and industry, but 
also in their own special historical occupations, 
livestock breeding and range management. 

The Mongols have been lucky so far in the ad- 
justment the Russians and the Chinese have made 
between ideology and great-power interests. Rus- 
sians and Mongols know as well as the Chinese 
themselves how decisive the victory of the Chinese 
Communists was. They know that in spite of 
present difficulties and setbacks, nothing can now 
stop the Chinese from becoming one of the greatest 
nations of the world—a leading nation in 
thought, invention, discovery, as well as power. 

For the time being, it would seem that the Soviet 
Union and China, tacitly acknowledging their 
grave conflicts of interest elsewhere, have agreed 
that things would only be made worse by rivalry 
in Mongolia. Whatever happens, increased com- 
munications with each other are an imperative 
need for both the Soviet Union and China, and it 
is better to have those communications run 
through a rapidly developing Mongolia than 
across a backward waste. There is so much to be 
done in development economics that the aid pro- 
gram of the two countries in Mongolia can be 
made complementary instead of competitive. 


i, Se has more than 6000 students in 
higher institutions, and it is claimed that in ratio 
to total population this establishes a standard 
higher than that of West Germany, not to mention 
a number of other countries less industrialized 
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than West Germany — Italy, Japan, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Iran. Doubtless this is true, but 
Communists, like others, like to present statistics 
in the manner most favorable to themselves. This 
high general average does not mean that Mongolia 
comes anywhere near being in the same class as 
West Germany in discovery, invention, and ad- 
vanced research; but it does mean that intellectual 
life in Mongolia is exciting, diverse, and vigorous. 
The Mongol intellectual is a man who is confident 
that there is nothing in the world of the mind that 
he cannot tackle, and invariably, in my experi- 
ence, the very highly specialized man has interests 
beyond his special subject that range far and wide. 

It is common to plunge into the description of 
such phenomena of rapid development with pic- 
turesque journalistic phrases about the descendants 
of Genghis Khan’s savage warriors now flying jet 
planes. This is altogether wrong and misleading 
because it exaggerates the barbarousness and ig- 
norance of the Mongol past. Mongol revolution- 
aries have themselves contributed to this distor- 
tion because it was fashionable at one time to 
decry and denigrate the whole past in order to 
make the revolutionary present look brighter and 
the future more promising. 

The truth is that Genghis Khan himself, though 
he never learned to read and write, not only re- 
spected men of brains and knowledge but knew 
how to use them. From the moment their con- 
quests brought them into contact with the cultures 
of China and Iran, and, more distantly, the cul- 
tures of India and the Arabs, the Mongols began 
to develop what can fairly be called an intelligen- 
tsia, partly within the ruling class and partly in the 
service of the ruling class; and Kublai Khan, 
grandson of Genghis, was probably as well edu- 
cated and cultured as any European sovereign of 
his time. 

More than a hundred years ago, in the intro- 
duction to his Mongol-Russian-French Dictionary, 
the great Kowalewski, a political exile from the 
Russian-ruled part of Poland who later became 
thoroughly Russianized, paid tribute to Mongol 
scholarship. He noted that the original stock of 
the Mongol language is the vocabulary of herds- 
men and hunters. With the introduction of Bud- 
dhism and the translation into Mongol of Tibetan 
and Sanskrit texts, “nomadic expressions had to be 
adapted to abstract ideas.” The priestly transla- 
tors, he says, “‘conscientiously fulfilled their task, 
rarely borrowing foreign words and making every 
effort to provide expressions of their own when 
they could do so without altering the text.” 

Another intellectual influence came in with the 
translation of some of the Chinese Confucian 
classics, and also — even in the first half of the 
nineteenth century — Western ideas had begun to 
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have some influence through the translation of 
Christian texts and proselytizing literature and 
of scientific knowledge ‘‘current among the Asian 
peoples in contact with Europe.” There were, it 
should be added, Mongols who wrote, and wrote 
well, in Tibetan, Chinese, and Manchu as well as 
in Mongol, and by the end of the century there 
was an increasing flow of knowledge of all kinds 
from Russia. 

Mongol, having made the transition centuries 
ago from a folk language to a language adapted 
to any kind of sophisticated use, has a seasoned 
vitality and beauty. The Mongols love it as the 
French love their language, and they are jealous 
of it and like to hear it well spoken. It has a rich 
heritage of epic poetry, folk poetry, tolklore, and 
proverbs, and a varied repertory of styles — the 
archaic, the ceremonial, the sentimental, the mili- 
tant, the elevated discourse, the earthy and pun- 
gent, the exact and tightly argued. 

Like all languages under twentieth-century 
conditions, it is borrowing a great many new 
words. It is my impression that more words are 
borrowed from the international vocabulary of 
Greek and Latin derivation than from any one 
language, like Russian or Chinese. Not infre- 
quently a word is borrowed for a time and then 
dropped. Years ago Mongols in Outer Mongolia 
used to say ‘‘aeroplan,” while those in Inner Mon- 
golia used the Chinese word ‘‘fei-chi’’; now most 
people use a Mongol word meaning simply “the 
thing that flies.” 

Changes in language are only part of what is 
happening in the world of the mind in Mongolia. 
My wife and I have been in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and also in the Soviet Union, and, of 
course, we have heard Marxism discussed in many 
countries in Europe as well as in our own country, 
but Mongolia was our first experience of a battle- 
field which Marx has conquered without a battle. 

Marx, Engels, and Lenin were all born into the 
middle class. They hammered out their beliefs 
and their principles of action only after they had 
decided what was wrong in that which wasaccepted 
as right in the families into 
which they were born. 
Marxism, or Marx-Lenin- 
ism, came out of debate, 
and the debate is still going 
on. 

In Mongolia there is no 
debate. I have referred be- 
fore to the fact that there 
was no Mongol middle 
class, only an alien Chinese 
middle class (at a low stage 
of “bourgeois” efficiency), which was disliked and 
driven out and which nobody would want to see 
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come back. To try to debate whether a ruling 
class of feudal princes and Living Buddhas could 
industrialize, mechanize, and modernize their so- 
ciety better than a socialist government could 
would be ridiculous. 

To debate whether a Mongol middle class could 
have been created and, if created, could have done 
better than the People’s Revolutionary Party and 
the present government is to argue at a disadvan- 
tage, because the Mongols have had no contact 
with a progressive middle class or an efficient cap- 
italism. The middle class of czarist Russia was of 
poor quality, and in any case, the best representa- 
tives of the middle class and the bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia in Siberia were the political exiles, who 
were all anti-czarist, even those who were not 
Bolsheviks. The Chinese ruling class and middle 
class of warlords, landlords, and merchants were 
even less attractive. 

Nor does the Lama Buddhist religion offer an 
alternative revelation to the Mongol intellectual 
or the Mongol who has a warm feeling for his 
fellowman. In the United States we have a com- 
munity of several hundred families of Kalmuk 
Mongols, adherents of this religion. In their old 
homeland in Russia, near Stalingrad (now Volgo- 
grad), the religion was dying out fast. When these 
refugees settled in America as displaced persons, 
the religion revived, because it became the symbol 
and vehicle of community loyalty and mutual 
help during the difficult period when individuals 
and families were adjusting to a new language, 
new kinds of employment, and new living condi- 
tions. It remains to be seen whether, in the Ameri- 
can environment, the religion can perpetuate itself 
by recruiting a new generation of young lamas. 

In Mongolia, the religion has no such appeal. 
In the nineteenth century it did not go through the 
searching debates about, and sometimes difficult 
adjustment to, the new discoveries and theories of 
science that shook the Christian churches but that, 
once the adjustments had been made, left them 
better fitted to survive in the twentieth century. It 
is therefore burdened with dogmas which are of 
antiquarian interest but not compatible with 
scientific thinking. It shut itself off even more 
tightly from the intellectuals by its insistence on 
the Tibetan language. The great translations into 
Mongol of the evangelizing period were forgotten, 
and a shabby standard was tolerated under which 
a few scholars really mastered the Tibetan texts, 
but hordes of lamas, using the Tibetan alphabet 
phonetically, were only able to gabble the prayers 
without understanding them. 

When laymen attended a service in a temple or 
monastery, they came to be awed and to bask in 
some kind of divine or magical emanation from the 
ritual, sometimes enhanced by the presence of a 


Living Buddha. There was no such thing as a 
sermon delivered in the common language, ex- 
horting people to good conduct or charity. The 
religion taught that for a man to make himself 
poor, at the expense of his family as well as himself, 
by giving all to the church was good. It did not 
teach that the church had any obligations toward 
the society in the way of charity, of secular educa- 
tion, of care for the sick, the aged, or the orphaned. 
Indeed, it could not teach any such thing, for 
these activities were of this world, and it was a 
basic doctrine that religion is not of this world but 
stands against it, holding up the ideal of Nirvana, 
the ultimate escape from the Material into 
Extinction. 

One of the most important weaknesses of the old 
religion was that, unlike Christian religions which 
oppose Marxism, it was not closely associated with 
the family. It was, in fact, hostile to the family. 
The best way to teach a boy religion was to take 
him away from his parents and put him in a 
monastery. The church regarded sex as sinful. 
Marriage is a regularization of sex relations. 
Therefore, the church only tolerated marriage 
from a distance and did not sanction it with a re- 
ligious ceremony. Some lamas even believed that 
homosexuality was less sinful than sex relations 
between man and woman, because it did not lead 
to procreation and thus to the perpetuation of sin. 


IR THE wider reaches of intellectual life — history, 
sociology, literature, art, music — I have the 
impression that lack of competition from other 
systems of ideas leads to a good deal of rather 
naive Marxism. I hope the many friends I made 
in Mongolia will not think that I intend this in any 
slighting or patronizing way, because the truth is 
that I find it rather refreshing. For example, 
Marxism emphasizes the mode of production and 
class conflict. The Mongol scholar says, “Why, of 
course. Our mode of production was pastoral, 
that of the Chinese was agricultural. No wonder 
we were different. And as for class conflict, let us 
look for it in the career of Genghis Khan and for 
differences in class structure before and after 
Genghis.” Without reading, seeing, and hearing 
a lot more [ should hesitate to speak as an au- 
thority on novels, short stories, poetry, painting, 
the theater and opera and cinema, but my impres- 
sion is that the Mongols have suffered less from the 
banalities of socialist realism than the Russians 
have. If I am right, then I suspect that the reason 
may be that the dull and boring qualities of so- 
cialist realism can be ascribed in part to a propa- 
ganda pressure to convince Russians that all kinds 
of things formerly done or believed in or accepted 
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as right in a bourgeois way within a bourgeois 
society ought to be made over in a socialist way 
within a socialist society. But not only had the 
Mongols never had a bourgeois society; they had 
never had some of the things that exist in both a 
bourgeois society and a socialist society. 

The Mongols had had religious sculpture but 
no decorative sculpture for homes or monumental 
sculpture for public places; they had had religious 
painting but no representational or abstract paint- 
ing. They had had folk music, court music, and 
religious music but no or- 
chestral music, and no in- 
strument as complicated as 
a piano or organ. They 
had neither opera nor bal- 
let. They had had religious 
pageants but no theater. 
They had had wonderful 
epic poetry and folk po- 
etry, but no lyric or ro- 
mantic poetry. They had 
no novels or short stories — 
though one Mongol in Inner Mongolia had written 
a famous novel in the Chinese manner which ex- 
ists in both a Chinese and a Mongol version. 

Socialist realism, therefore, though imitated, 
seems to me to have been subordinated to a Mon- 
gol renaissance, an extraordinary outburst of 
creativeness and intellectual vigor. For the Mon- 
gols the real problem often was not whether a 
thing should be done in the bourgeois way or the 
socialist way but whether it could be done by 
Mongols at all. The mastering of new techniques 
and genres — leaping instead of evolving into the 
twentieth-century intellectual world — had for 
the Mongols the excitement of creative effort, even 
when it was imitative. Translation was one of the 
intellectual ferments, and it would be absurd to 
think that only propagandistic material was trans- 
lated. In any case, that which has a propagandis- 
tic tendentiousness related to a particular phase 
wears off, while the great intellectual stimuli have 
not only initial impact but enduring influence. 

Both Pushkin and Shakespeare have been trans- 
lated and staged. A photograph of one of Mon- 
golia’s leading operatic stars in the role of Otello 
was prominently hung in public places in the 
summer of 1961. And D. Natsagdorj, one of the 
translators of Pushkin — himself sometimes called 
‘the Mongol Pushkin,” both because of the beauty 
of his poetry and his versatility — also translated 
Edgar Allen Poe’s The Gold Bug. If you are an 
American, you may well ask, why Poe? And if 
Poe, why The Gold Bug? The answer is, I think, 
that the Mongols were, and still are, exploring in 
all directions. 

Several Europeans who were in Ulan Bator in 
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1961 wondered whether the present enthusiasm 
for Russian ballet, opera, and music might not 
contribute to a subordination of the Mongol 
culture to the Russian culture. In fact the cul- 
tural adaptation is rather complicated. In all 
these arts, the Russians themselves have been 
influenced by Oriental and especially central 
Asian cultures; this is one of the reasons why 
Russia is different from the West in its ballet, 
opera, and music. The Mongols know this and 
find it intellectually stimulating. For them, the 
mastering of these techniques goes beyond simple 
adaptation to Russian culture; it is rather their 
own readaptation of that which others had pre- 
viously adapted. 

In the same way, it has long been known that 
the special Chinese theatrical form called Peking 
opera was very strongly influenced by the Mon- 
gols during their period of rule in China in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But just what 
were the influences, and to what extent were they 
blended, perhaps, with Persian and other non- 
Chinese influences? Mongol scholars today are 
attempting to show that a very difficult research 
problem can be handled by a Mongol student of 
Chinese history and culture as well as, or better 
than by a Chinese student of Mongol history and 
culture. Mongols scorn the idea that their culture 
is so inferior that it always was and still must be a 
taker and never a giver. 

At Tsetserleg, on our way west from Ulan Bator, 
my wife and I saw a film the title of which can be 
freely translated as “Horseback Is All Right.” It 
opens with two young men, good-natured rivals. 
One revels in the old life and the old ways. He 
can ride the wildest horse, is clever with the Mon- 
gol pole-lasso — a skilled horseman. The other has 
a motorcycle and is the partisan of everything new. 

Enter the girl, very pretty. She is driving the 
ambulance which the negdel has just acquired. At 
once the rivalry between the two young men 
reaches, to put it dialectically, a “higher plane.” 
They go into a frenzy of competition, each one 
showing off his prowess in his own line. Anyone 
who has seen a few old Soviet films knows the 
answer. The machine triumphs. The inadequa- 
cies of the old, backward way of life are shown up. 
But wait. 

The girl is driving her ambulance across country 


— not too fast, because there is no road, only 
cattle trails. Horseback Is All Right gallops be- 
side her, showing off, and proving that a machine 
is not that much better than a horse. Now he 
is ahead, now alongside, now behind. His horse 
steps into a hole and falls, breaking its neck. The 
girl stops and offers him a lift home. Disconsolate 
but proud (he loved that horse), he refuses the lift 
and trudges home, saddle on shoulder. 

The next day, without a horse, he has to go out 
herding yaks. He rides a yak. People jeer at him. 
But then the girl, out driving her ambulance 
again, stalls at the ford of a small stream. Wheels 
spin. Car can’t make it. Mr. Motorcycle comes 
along. That’s simple. He hitches a towrope, to 
tow the car out — no good. Car and motorcycle 
together can’t make it. It is the turn of Horseback 
Is All Right. He hitches up a couple of yaks and 
triumphantly pulls the ambulance out. 

There are more sequences of ups and downs, 
including some to prepare the audience for the new 
morality by showing that the affections of Motor- 
cycle are not as stable as those of Horseback Is All 
Right. Motorcycle will fall for any girl, if she’s in 
some new kind of job. Horseback Is All Right is a 
bit dumb, but he’s a dependable type. 

Then the grand climax. Blizzard — sensation- 
ally photographed. The cattle stampede, running 
before the storm. If they aren’t turned, they’ll 
scatter, and losses will be disastrous. Engine 
roars. Motorcycle dashes off, depending on speed. 
Snowdrift. That’s the end of that. Horseback Is 
All Right, slower but riding with courage and skill, 
knows his cattle. Don’t frighten them, but turn 
them, turn them. He rounds them up. Situation 
saved. 

My memory is a bit blurred here; I was having 
such a good time laughing. But I think that Mo- 
torcycle has to be rescued and that both Horseback 
Is All Right and the girl have a hand in it. Any- 
how, Motorcycle is no longer deus ex machina, but 
machina is still in it, as the ambulance — and the 
one who gets the girl is Horseback. 

Moral: Don’t get mixed up over this controversy 
about whether the old is better than the new, or 
the new better than the old. We need both. 
Marry them to each other. 

A wonderful country, Mongolia, and the Mon- 
gols are wonderful people. 


The illustrations have been drawn by Mr. Lattimore’s sister, Eleanor Lattimore 
Andrews, who is the author and illustrator of forty-two books for children, 
published under her maiden name, Eleanor Frances Lattimore. 
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THE FOREIGNERS AMONG US 


sy CHARLES W. MORTON 


A tair number of tourists from 
Britain and the Continent did, no 
doubt, respond to our government’s 
blandishments about how cheaply 
they could travel and see the sights 
over here. One assumes that, aside 
from the trickle of gold thus induced 


to flow westward, some theory of 


public relations underlay the scheme, 
along the lines of Mme. de Stael’s 
old saw, ‘‘ Tout combrendre cest tout 
pardonner.” 

Such a theory is, of course, not 
without its risks. Would the touring 
Frenchman, for instance, forgive the 
quality of most American coffee (out- 
side the state of Louisiana): one 
pound of coffee to every five hundred 
gallons of water? What would be 
his sober afterthought about the 
New Haven Railroad’s “grill car”? 
Did he expect to find café life for 
himself and his family on the evening 
he was forced to spend in Nirvana, 
Ohio? 

It may be years before we learn 
what impressions the tourists took 
home with them. First reports are 
likely to be erroneous, for few travel- 
ers like to declare on their return 
that they were bilked. They tell 
their envious friends, instead, about 


air conditioning or the Pennsylvania 


Turnpike or Mount Tamalpais; if 


they refer knowingly to Saugus, 
Mass., or Evansville, Ind., it will be 
casually, as befits the globe-weary 
wanderer, and without much dis- 
closure of what these towns are really 
like. What, never been to Saugus? 
Ahe weli o. Orsi We were “im 
Evansville one evening. That’s in 
Indiana, you know, and it’s what is 
called the county seat of Vanderburgh 
County. A 

The tourists from Germany will 
get along all right, as they do on the 
Continent, where they solve all local 
questions simply by making a Ger- 
manic island of themselves. One 
sees the family in their hiking clothes, 
rucksacks ranged around them, oc- 
cupying two or three tables at a 
café. There is a small drink in front 
of the father, nothing for the rest of 
them, and they are all reading Ger- 
man tabloid newspapers with dash- 
ing illustrations in rotogravure. The 
waiter is watching them disconso- 
lately. 

Whether they are in a French 
village, or on the beach, or on a 
train, the Germans always seem co- 
piously supplied with their news- 
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papers, and one can only conclude 
that they carry enough to last the 
trip when they leave Germany. If 
no daily or weekly Blatt is available 
in the Garden of the Gods, the Ger- 
man trippers will prove to have 
brought some along. 

We need not worry at all about 
the British. They have a way of ex- 
temporizing their familiar comforts 
wherever they may be. I have no 
trouble envisioning the touring Brit- 
on as he settles in for the night on 
one of the tributaries of the Hacken- 
sack Marshes: the folding camp fur- 
niture, the mosquito netting, the 
paraffin lamp, the gin, the hamper 
from Fortnum’s, and, of course, the 
tea (with a tablet of halazone to kill 
the germs). The Englishman looks 
like what he is, and he is thus readily 
identified in any foreign land as a 
tourist. But of all tourists, he is the 
most reluctant to act like one: if 
observed at Old Faithful or aboard 
the Maid of the Mist, his posture is 
that of a man who merely happens 
to be there, one who was just passing 
and stopped for a breather. He is 
acting out the remark attributed to 
Dr. Johnson about the Giant’s Cause- 
way: it may be worth seeing, but it’s 
not worth going to see. 

The Dutch are aggrieved by the 
two-dollar haircut. The Italians 
probably won’t be coming in large 
numbers. But the French deserve 


our sympathetic interest. They are 
eager sightseers, a camera-happy 
breed, unabashed in their belief that 
there must be more to a Lover’s 
Leap or a Spouting Rock than first 
meets the eye. Their tourist world is 
full of marvels, but one suspects 
their gusto may flag after the eighth 


or tenth prefrozen (two months ear- 
lier) Blue Plate Special, reincarnated 
by a three-minute sojourn in the 
radar oven of a turnpike kitchen. 
One airport is much like the next, 
only some are worse than others; and 
the same is true of motels, once the 
travelers are immured in their air- 


conditioned bedroom, without sight 
or sound from the world outside. 
Let us wish them pleasant dreams, 
and with no nightmarish memories 
of what the same money would get 
them at a rural French hotel with a 
restaurant that Michelin thinks is 
worth one star. 


Read Any Good Books Lately — Rapidly? 
ESS 


Rapid reading has become a 
trend, it seems, like vodka martinis 
and tight trousers. Children are 
beset with it in school, and adults 
who used to indulge in do-it-yourself 
swimming pools and breeding Afri- 
can violets for fun and profit are 
forming clubs to exchange data on 
galloping reading. It is just about 
the biggest thing since the Hula 
Hoop. 

I happen to be old-fashioned, to 
the extent that I still read slowly 
and carefully for pleasure, profit, 
and joy. To me, reading is some- 
thing I like to do with my complete 
self, utterly devoted and one hun- 
dred percent carried away. Any 
suggestion that I hurry it up to save 
time is as ridiculous as the notion 
that if I ate my dinner in ten min- 
utes, I could eat seven big meals a 
day. 

When I read a book, I am enam- 
ored of it. It lives with me. I hate 
to leave it, and I hasten to rejoin it. 
When I am done with it, I am over- 
come with a poignant heartache. For 
days I have lived in a new and excit- 
ing world of genes (or pancreases, 
or dominant and diminished sev- 
enths, or X-ray photography of 
atoms, or libidos, or the search for 
the ruins of Solomon’s Temple). I 
dwell on the book when I am done. 
I remember it with tenderness and 
regret. I am sorry I ever finished it. 
Then I go on to another book, and 
once more go through the same bit- 
tersweet process. Or, if the book 
proves to be dull or valueless, I toss 
it into the trash can at the end of the 
first chapter. 

What is more, I take pleasure in 
reading a book again. I am not 
Ropert Fontaine ts the author of books, a 


play, and many light articles for the ATLANTIC 
and other magazines. 


BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


speaking of the great classics, but of 
informative and enthralling books 
of facts. I like to do this rereading, 
say, a year after the first reading. 
I like to believe that now I under- 
stand the book much better, and 
that the next time I read it I will 
find another flash of beauty or bril- 
liance or truth that will add sparkle 
and warmth to my existence. 

If a book cannot be enjoyed over 
and over again, as Oscar Wilde 
noted, there is no use reading it at 
all. So, precisely what good does it 
do the rapid reader to zoom through 
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a book like a hot rod going down a 
turnpike, and then zoom through it 
a few more times for the pleasure of 
rezooming and kicking up a great 
williwaw of words? He has defeated 
his own purpose, which is to read as 
many different things as possible, in 
order to go on to some other book 
and miss all of the pleasure in that, 
too. 

One of the methods suggested in 
rapid reading is to learn to read 
whole lines at a time or whole para- 
graphs at a time, pretty much as one 
would take in an entire steak at one 
gulp simply for the nourishment. 
I find this very trying. There are 
paragraphs worth thinking about 
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for months. There are paragraphs 
that have changed my life. 

Another trick is to read only the 
topic sentence of each paragraph. I 
cannot restrain my laughter at the 
thought of reading the topic sen- 
tence in each paragraph of Ulysses, 
or, for that matter, Roger Sessions’ 
books on modern harmony or André 
Malraux’s books on art. As for the 
more simple books, such as those on 
how to manage a wife or how to 
train a dog, practically all the salient 
points are featured on the jacket, 
and there is really no need to read 
the book at all. The same thing is 
apparent in popular-magazine arti- 
cles, where a box is usually provided 
in the center of the page listing the 
important steps suggested by the 
author, numbered from one to twelve, 
and hinting that the author need not 
have written the piece at all. The 
box alone is equally worthless. 

Then, too, there is the problem of 
retention. Boosters of speedy read- 
ing, like boosters of the Boston Red 
Sox and marriage, are inclined to 
exaggerate vastly. I have checked 
with a goodly number of swift 
perusers concerning books of which 
I have a complete knowledge. Not 
to my surprise, I have found them 
discovering primitive cave drawings 
of mammoths in Egyptian tombs, 
treating heartache with antibiotics, 
and permitting the characters of War 
and Peace to have a jolly time in the 
Pickwick Papers. 

I need not go on about this system. 
It has the airy quality of nonsense. 
But I should like to ponder a mo- 
ment over what prompts people to 
read twice as much, four times as 
quickly as normal. 

Originally, I believe, the demand 
came from bureaucrats, who are 
so busy making their position secure 
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tinuous stream of long memoran- 
dums ritualistically worshiped in 
their circles. This demand could 
be more simply filled by teaching 
people to write more intelligible and 
shorter memorandums, for one thing, 
so that the harried bureaucrat need 
not get involved in what seems to 
be an urgent request to save paper 
clips and which turns out pages 
later to be a long-winded piece of 
trumpery. The demand could also 
be filled by a night-school refresher 
course for bureaucrats, in their na- 
tive tongue, so that they might 
learn, for example, to say “‘paper 
clips? instead of ‘‘appliances for 
clasping and holding fast written 
documents.” 

Snob appeal, though, I believe, 
has made rapid reading move the 
people. After tail fins and backyard 
pools, we have come to reading. The 
assistant vice president of the largest 
umbrella factory in New England 
cannot wait to get on the golf course 
with his friend, the cashier of the 
third largest bank in Pittsfield, to 
tell him he has read seven books 
since last night: two histories of the 
French Revolution, three novels by 
William Faulkner, and two volumes 
on economics. ‘The matron who once 
drove about in a limousine or dived 
into her heated pool now rushes to 
tell her bridge partners she read all 
of Proust yesterday afternoon. Our 
assistant vice president, I feel cer- 
tain, is explaining what a great job 
Faulkner did on A Tale of Two 
Cities, and our matron has Swann 
carrying on in Dublin. 

There is always hope rapid readers 
will turn en masse to the twist and 
let literature get out of its spin. 
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MORE VIOLENT 
THAN FICTION 


I saw at least five people shot 

Last night on my TV; 

Four more were stabbed, two went 
to pot 

From taking too much “‘tea.”’ 


Such crime depiction is unfair — 

I know, for I kept score; 

This morning’s paper tells me there 
Were six or seven more. 
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There’s one problem that headline 
readers and other students of Orien- 
tal history thought they had licked 
until the Koreans came along. I’m 
referring, of course, to the important 
question of where to put an Oriental 
statesman’s last name — first or last. 

Naturally. a hard-and-fast rule 
has always told us to put a Chinese 
last name first and to put a Japanese 
last name last, so that we would 
never dream, for instance, of speak- 
ing of Tse-tung Mao or Kai-shek 





Chiang. The Chinese, after all, de- 
veloped an honorable tradition in 
putting last names first, and woe be- 
tide the Oriental who ever dared re- 
verse the procedure. But then along 
came those Westernizing Japanese, 
and the first silly thing they did was 
to put their last names last. Even 
some of the Chinese fell under the 
spell of this fad; for example, those 
two enchantingly named ornaments 
of diplomacy, Wellington Koo and 
Hollington Tong. Aside from these 
few mavericks, plus the ninety mil- 
lion Japanese, there seemed to be no 
exceptions to the ancient Chinese 
tradition. But we reckoned without 
the Koreans. 

Well, the Koreans are not called 
the Irish of the Far East for nothing. 
For imaginativeness and ingenuity 
in name shifting, they can’t be out- 
done; in other words, you never can 
tell when they are going to put their 
last names first or vice versa. None- 
theless, we can detect in their actions 
a faint glimmer of consistency, which 
permits us to state Two Rules of 
Korean Last-name Placement. 

Rule No. 1. Korean statesmen are 
entitled to put their last names last 
after one month’s residence in the 
United States. This rule encom- 
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of that longtime resident, Syngman 
Rhee, but also several seemingly con- 
tradictory cases that developed dur- 
ing the Korean War. At that time, 
as all name-droppers will remember, 
three different interpretations of our 
rule were called into play. The am- 
bassador, after a short residence here, 
reversed his name in the Western 
manner; the premier, after a week’s 
stay, returned home with his Korean 
name inviolate, but the then chief of 
staff (General Pak Sun-yup) an- 
nounced in the midst of an American 
tour that he would temporarily re- 
verse his name because he was tired 
of being called General Yup. So far, 
no problem. But the Koreans, like 
the Irish, find it impossible not to 
introduce politics into any situation, 
and so have recently forced us to de- 
velop a second rule. 

Rule No. 2. Korean statesmen 
who place their last names last will, 
after a suitable interval, be removed 
from office by last-name-first Ko- 
reans. The workings of this rule were 
demonstrated vividly in 1960 when 
Syngman Rhee was removed from 
office, and again when John M. 
Chang (last name last) was replaced 
by Chang Do-yung (last name first). 
Now, some name-callers may argue 
that this rule does not apply because 
last-name-first Chang was replaced 
by another last-name-firster, Pak 


Jung-hi. We reject that argument, 


however; the truth is that Chang 
either was not allowed enough time 
to reverse his name or else was mis- 
taken for the previously deposed, 
last-name-last Chang. 

All of this discussion leads to the 
statement of an important new Ori- 
ental law, to wit: All Orientals re- 
siding on islands (such as Mr. Rhee 
in Hawaii and the ninety million Jap- 
anese in Japan) place their last names 
last, and all Orientals residing on the 
mainland place their last names first. 
The exceptions to this law are minor 
and can quickly be disposed of. The 
new Korean government can easily 
demonstrate the validity of this law 
by shipping Mr. Chang off to Hawaii 
to keep Mr. Rhee company; in fact, 
it may decide to ship the other Chang 
along too. And, if I am not mistaken, 
Mr. Chiang on Formosa has already 
stated his willingness to demonstrate 
this law by rejoining the last-name- 
first contingent on the mainland. 
WituiAm Burke lectures on economics at 


McCoy College, Johns Hopkins University. 
This is his first appearance in the ATLANTIC. 
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Army; Glory Road; A 
Stillness at Appomattox. 
Pub. orig. ed’s., $12.50 





49. NINE HOURS TO RAMA. 
Stanley Wolpert. The man 
who vowed to kill Gandhi 
—the girl who tried to stop 
him. Pub. ed., $4.95 
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80. Thorndike -Barnhart 
DICTIONARY. First all-new 
quality dictionary. 80,000 
entries. Over 700 illustra- 
tions, 896 pages. 


173. |, MICHELANGELO, 
SCULPTOR. Ed. by Irving 
Stone, Fascinating letters 
that inspired The Agony 
and the Ecstasy. 

Pub. ed., $5.95 





174. YOU’RE ENTITLE’, 
Harry Golden, Another de- 
light for the happy reader 
of For 2¢ Plain and Only 
in America. Pub. ed., $4.00 
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68. SIX CRISES. Richard M. 
Nixon. Close-up of the au- 
thor — and the turning 
points of his political life. 

Pub. ed., $5.95 
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2. BEFORE | SLEEP. Dr. 
Tom Dooley. The beloved 
healer’s last days... dra- 
matic and inspiring. 

Pub. ed., $4.50 





29. 10,000 GARDEN QUES- 
TIONS. F. F. Rockwell, Ed. 
Giant guide by 20 experts. 
400 illus., 1,400 pages. 2 
vols. Pub. ed., $5.95 


57. MILA 18. Leon Uris. 
Author of Exodus writes a 
searing novel of the War- 
saw Ghetto. 

Pub. ed., $4.95 
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55. TO KILL A MOCKING- 
BIRD. Harper Lee. “Best 
first novel of the year” that 
won Pulitzer Prize—a great 
best-seller. Pub. ed., $3.95 





44. 30 STORIES TO REMEM- 
BER. Ed. by Thomas B 
Costain and John Beecroft, 
896 pages (incl. 4 novels). 

Pub. ed., $7.50 








155. HAMMOND’S FAMILY 
REFERENCE WORLD ATLAS. 
Complete, with color maps 
of every state, country. .- 

Pub. ed., $5.95 
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39. THE IVY TREE. Mary 
Stewart. A suspenseful tale 
of a woman’s perilous im» 
personation, set amid Eng- 
lish moors. Pub. ed., $3.95 
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53. A NATION OF SHEEP. 
William J. Lederer. Co- 
author of The Ugly Ameri- 
can hits U.S. apathy on 
foreign policy. 

Pub. ed., $3.95 


230. AMY VANDERBILT’S 
COMPLETE BOOK OF ETi- 
QUETTE. America’s fore- 
most social authority. 
Pub. ed., $5.50 


JASNE getting three books like these free! This alone would be an 
outstanding offer to new members. Three of these books in the 
publishers’ original editions would cost you $10.85 to $27.90. But 
what makes this offer especially memorable is that it includes so many 
most-wanted books for the home library and so many talked-about 
current best-sellers. 

The editors of the Guild have deliberately formulated this unusually 
attractive offer for one simple reason: to dramatize the quality and 
low cost of Guild books. 


Save 40% to 60% 

> For more than 30 years, the Guild has been supplying discriminat- 
ing book readers with the most popular and worthwhile books pub- 
lished—at savings from 40% to 60% off the prices of the publishers’ 
original editions. And never more than now have Guild editors 
searched so constantly and carefully through the new titles of all 
publishers to bring you the books you have heard most about and 
most want to own... selected for readability as well as reputation. 

Why not begin now to enjoy all the many benefits of Guild mem- 
bership? Savings: selections cost only $2 each in Guild editions (extra- 
value books are priced higher), even though the publishers’ editions 
sell for $3.95, $4.95, and even more. Guidance: each month the Lit- 
erary Guild selects for you the most interesting, entertaining, and 
important books available. Advance Reviews: new selections and 
alternates are reviewed in “Wings,” sent free every month. 


Choose Your Bonus Books 


As a member, you need take as few as four books during the com- 
ing year—out of 20 or more titles offered every month. You pay only 
after you have received the books you wish to accept and keep. IN 
ADDITION—you may also choose a free bonus volume after each 
fourth book you purchase. You will receive a catalog offering a wide 
variety of bonus books—many of the books on this page are typical 
of Guild bonus titles—and may pick one free for each four selections 
or alternates you buy at the Guild’s low prices. Join now while this 
membership offer is in effect. Send no money—just mail the card. 


NOTE: The Guild Editions shown are sometimes reduced 
in size, but texts are full-length — not a word is cut! 








19. The Complete Humorous 
Sketches and Tales of MARK 
TWAIN. Ed. by Chas. Neis 


22. GENIUS IN THE FAM- 
ILY. Jean & Kathy God- 
frey. How Mother sparked i 
the Godfreys, memeng der. All 136 in one volume. 


Arthur. Pub. ed., $4.5 Pub. ed., $4.95 
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40. FAVORITE STORIES Old 25. AMY VANDERBILT'S 

& New & MORE Favorite COMPLETE COOKBOOK. 

Stories. Superb reading for Over 650 exciting new rec- 

children. 2 vols. Illustrated. ipes. Pub. ed., $5.50 
Pub. ed., $7.90 
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84. THE LITTLE TOY DOG. 
William L. White. Heroic 
story of RB-47 flyers shot 
down and imprisoned by 
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Mother Tongue 
SEY 


By RENE MacCOLL 


René MacCo.u is the globe-trotling chief 
foreign correspondent of the London DAILY 
EXPRESS. 


I have always retained a soft spot 
in my cinema-going heart for those 
films in which the hostile Teutons 
challenge every law of probability 
by persistently addressing one an- 
other in broken English. 

There was a rich harvest of such 
arresting dialogue in films of World 
War II. The scene might be set in 
the interior of a marauding Nazi 
U-boat. A petty officer clicks his 
heels. 

“Herr Kapitan,” he ventures. 

“Ja?” barks the captain. 

So far, so good. But now the em- 
battled Germans lapse into their own 
quaint brand of English. 

“Ein allied vorship has chust 
opened fire upon us, sir.” 

“Donner und blitzen! Are ve on 
der surface at der moment?” 

“Jawohi, Herr Kapitan.” 

“Schweinhund! Zen ve must sub- 
“merge. Time is of der essence.” 

“Bitte zehr. I ron to sound der 
submerging alarm, nein?” 

oa’ 

The war ended, but the tradition 
lingered. Not long ago I saw a film 
-about contemporary, wall-cleft Ber- 
lin. In that one the spies talked to 
each other in the same fashion. 

“Effter all, Colonel, I am aboff all 
avoman.” 

“Und a very schoene voman too, 
‘mein dear.” 

_ “Bot, don’t you see, Colonel, vot 
you are esking me to do?” 

“Ja, und only you could do it.” 

“Bot, bot it vill mean — some- 
botty vill get hurt.” 

“Zo-o-0. Der handsome young 
Americanishe oberlieutenant mit der 
dark curly hair, nein? I peckin to 
see it all now.” 

Well, all right. That happens to 
be one of the accepted conventions 
of screenland. Just as the characters 
ride off into the sunset at the end of 
a Western, so the Germans speak 
bad English to one another at all 
times, not knowing any better. 

But the other day I was flying to 
Diisseldorf from London, and found 


myself aboard a Lufthansa plane. All 
was going splendidly. The journey 
was smooth, the service impeccable. 
The tall hostess was indistinguishable 
from her sisters of other internation- 
ally famous airlines, save for minor 
details of uniform and the small, but 
beguiling, errors in her English. 

Next to me sat a glossy, well- 
nourished fellow who looked like the 
man most likely to be chosen as 
appropriate to embody Germany’s 
post-war economic miracle. His 
suiting, his shoes, his shirt, his ample 
ring, his wristwatch, his briefcase, 
his scent, and his pen were more 
elegant than those in the ads in any 
chic, glossy magazine that you care 
to name. 

A reassuring clanking sound her- 
alded the approach of the trolley 
bearing the aperitifs. It paused 
alongside my chair. The air hostess 
bent over my neighbor and said, 
“Excuse me, sir, bot vat vould you 
care to eff?” 

“Ach,” rejoined my _ well-accou- 
tered pal, glancing up from his 
monogrammed order book. “Giff 
me, please, a chin.” 

“Certainly, sir. Mit a leetle slice 
of lemon und som ice?” 

“Nein. Chust der tonic — 
Schweppes, natürlich.” 

“You vould care for a dobble, 
maybe?” 

“Vell — vy not?” 

“Und mit your meal, sir, vould 
you prefer red or vite vine?” 


ee 





“Vell, lets see. It’s bifstek, isn’t 
it? So der red, if you plizz.” 

This exchange more or less wrecked 
any concentration which I had 
thitherto been bestowing on the nov- 
el I was reading. A subsequent ex- 
change — “Vot is our E.T.A., plizz?” 
“Eleven thirty-three, local time, on 
der nose, sir? — added to my un- 
easiness. 

Why should the air hostess and 
the businessman be thus maintaining 
their conversation in an alien tongue? 
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Was it a form of exquisite courtesy, 
intended to put me, the obvious 
Englishman, at ease? If so, the ges- 
ture had had the opposite effect. 
Were they merely showing off? 
Scarcely. Was it conceivable that 
they were mocking me? I couldn’t 
see any point to that. 

Whatever the motive, these two 
kept it up right to the end of the trip. 
On arrival, as we all unstrapped 
ourselves, rose, and shuffled toward 
the exit, the stewardess said to this 
latter-day Krupp, “Ai hope you hef 
enjoyed your journey, sir, und dat 
ve shell see you agen.” “A lofflee 
trip,” he replied. ‘‘Sanks a lot und 
pest of lock.” 

Apart from the Germans, I be- 
lieve that only the Mexicans were 
formerly depicted on film as inveter- 
ate fragmenters of the English lan- 
guage. (““Caramba! Tell ze greengo 
zat eef he look at Carmencita once 
again, I shall keel heem, pronto!’’) 
But that was in the era before the 
Alliance for Progress. These days 
the Mexicans speak English just as 
graciously as anyone else. 

What I do not recall having seen 
is a historical figure made to speak 
in broken English. Logically, there 
is no reason for this. 

SCENE: French headquarters at the 
Battle of Waterloo. 

MARSHAL NEY: “Sire, les Anglais 
are holding to leur positions comme 
des leeches. Is it zat we attack une 
fois encore?” 

NAPOLEON: “*Parbleu! Zey are an 
obstinate lot. What is passing at 
Quatre Bras?” 

NEY: “‘Zere, too, ze impasse.”? 

NAPOLEON: “‘Oh, la, la.” 

(Enter Courier) 

NAPOLEON: “‘Et bien?” 

COURIER: “‘Ave you some orders 
for ze Vieille Garde, Sire?” 

NAPOLEON: “‘Certainement. Tell 
zem ze Empereur says ze Vieille 
Garde dies mais does not surrender. 
Ave you got zat?” 

COURIER: ““T’rés bon, Sire.” (Exits) 

(Enter Second Courier) 

NAPOLEON: “Qui?” 

SECOND COURIER: “‘Mauvaises nou- 
velles, Sire. Ze cavalry has gone 
pouf — down into ze unobserved 
sunken route. Catastrophe!” 

NAPOLEON: “Ah, quel malheur! 
Ney, mon ami, I fear zat just about 
tears it.” 

NEY: “‘Oui, Sire. C’est tout à fait 
déchiré maintenant.” 

NAPOLEON: “‘Zen it’s time to scram, 
mon vieux.” 





“Freedom of choice... you're kidding!” 


You can say, “No!” and go to another 
store. Locally-owned rural electric 
systems with only one source of 
wholesale power, however, have to 
take what’s offered even if the price 
and terms are outrageous. 

And most local rural electrics are 
at the mercy of one local power sup- 
plier. As a result, 189 electric coop- 
eratives have been forced to sign 
restrictive dual-rate contracts. Un- 
der these contracts, rural electrics 
have to pay power companies two 
prices for electricity—one price for 


small consumers, and a higher price 
for power sold to large users. This 
usually prevents rural electrics from 
serving larger loads. 

Dual pricing does more than dic- 
tate whom rural electrics will serve. 
It handicaps their efforts to serve all 
consumers in their areas. Rural elec- 
trics need the business of larger users 
in order to help meet extremely high 
costs of reaching small and scattered 
consumers who need electricity. 

That’s why some rural electric 
systems are applying for Rural Elec- 


trification Administration loans to 
build their own power generating 
plants. This is the only way they can 
make good their obligation to pro- 
vide plenty of reasonably-priced 
power for fast-growing rural America. 


AMERICA’S 
RURAL 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS Ao . NRECA 


Owned and operated by people they serve 











Salton Hotray: keeps food hot 


... Saves just-cooked flavor. 


Use your Salton Electric HOTRAY to keep 
one dish hot while another cooks. To keep 
Second rounds as hot and tasty as firsts. 
To save meals when guests are late. The 
automatic “Flavour-Guard” controls the 
heat. Keeps food hot as you like. As long 
as you like. Saves flavors. The HOTRAY 
above is the Patio Master model. $27.50. 
Others $5.95 to $59.50. HOTABLE serving 
carts $59.50 to $200. Unconditionally guar- 
anteed. UL, CSA approved. For recipes and 
dealer name write Salton, Inc., 519 East 
72 Street, New York 21, N. E 
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United We Burn 


BY CHARLES EINSTEIN 


CHARLES EINSTEIN pul in much flying time 
last year while covering the San Francisco 
Giants for the San Francisco EXAMINER. His 
newest book, A FLAG FOR SAN FRANCISCO, was 
published in July. 


The most illuminating short his- 
tory of the United States is available 
these days in the seat pockets of the 
planes, piston and jet-powered alike, 
of a major airline. The unwary pas- 
senger, reaching for the unfolding 
air atlas that the carrier supplies, 
will come upon a section called 
“Points of Historical Interest”? and 
subtitled “‘A ‘thumbnail sketch’ high- 
lighting some of the areas served by 
United Air Lines.” What follows, 
especially to the reader who tends to 
skim — and that reader, one might 
rightly guess, represents the majority 
in this particular kind of audience — 
can only be described as highly 
unnerving on any variety of levels, 
ranging from the conscious to the 
subliminal. 

United is the largest airline in the 
world operating wholly within the 
borders of its mother country, but 
this proclaimed domesticity is a 
sham. According to the thumbnail 
sketch, and contrary to the supposi- 
tion held jointly by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Department 
of State, the areas served by United 
Air Lines seem to be under the fist 
of foreign occupation, chiefly British. 
The format, which gives the name 
of the city followed by the briefest 
of descriptions, frequently only one 
sentence in length, includes New 
York (“English captured 1664”), 
Pittsburgh (“British captured and 
named Ft. Pitt”), Boston (‘‘Site of 
Battle of Bunker Hill, Boston Mas- 
sacre”), Washington, D: C. (“in- 
vaded by British in War of 
1812, Capitol burned”), Richmond 
(“Benedict Arnold pillaged town in 
1781”), and Allentown, Pennsylvania 
(“Hiding place of Liberty Bell”). 

Certain other privateering nations 
have tried to match John Bull in 
extending their tentacles into the 
New World, with results duly in- 
scribed in the traveler’s atlas with 
respect to such widely separated 
points as Los Angeles (“Important 
in early Spanish and Mexican rule”), 
Milwaukee (“German immigrants 
stimulated development”), Detroit 
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(“Important outpost, French and In- 
dian war”), Kansas City (“Founded 
by French trappers and traders’’), 
and Boise (“Largest Basque com- 
munity in U.S.”). Not even San 
Francisco could escape the incursions 
of the alien, blunder though he 
might (“Bay discovered by Portola 
after having been missed by explor- 
ers for 200 years’’). 

It is when United’s historians 


come down to a one-sentence de- - 


scription of a place that their obser- 
vations become most trenchant. 
Elmira, New York (“Home of Sam- 
uel Clemens ‘Mark Twain’ during 
his greatest writing years”) is, by 
that lone observation, far better 
pinpointed for accuracy than, let us 
say, Clemens’ other haunts, such as 
Hartford (“Capital of Connecticut 
Colony 1665”), New York (“Erie 
Canal greatly stimulated growth”), 
San Francisco (‘‘western end of Pony 
Express line’), St. Louis (Not 
served by United Air Lines), or 
Reno, although the story of Reno in 
United’s damning text assuredly 
calls a spade a spade (“Founded 
1868 . . . developed with discovery 
of ‘Comstock Lode’. . . greater de- 
velopment after gambling legalized 
and quick divorce laws established”). 

Reno, in any event, seems to have 
exhibited a greater penchant for 
longevity than Buffalo (“Important 
as western terminus of Erie Canal 

. settled in 1803 . . . burned by 
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BENEATH THE MOON 


BY JOHN R. NASH 


Beneath the moon I met a goat 
with beard complete, 


with laughing mouth, and clever eyes, 
and head, and horns, and cloven feet* 


His teeth were yellow, and his breath 
unlike a rose. 

I took my Countess Mara tie 

and wiped his dirty goatish nose. 


The government impounds my cap 
and overcoat, 

and blue surprise may grab my eyes 
but only death will get my goat. 


Oh, once the Tribune broke my fast; 
but facts are slow; 

beneath the moon I met a goat 
who told me all I want to know. 
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British 1813”). Sic transit Buffalo. 

There are the British again, light- 
ing matches as usual. There again 
is a case of destruction by the torch, 


_topically illustrated as well in the 


histories of Chicago (“Suffered 
$200 million property loss in fire of 
1871”), San Francisco (*‘Earthquake 
and Great Fire in 1906’), and 
Seattle, which at least experienced 
a lifetime longer than Buffalo’s. 
Whereas Buffalo’s life-span, accord- 
ing to the above, was ten years, 
Seattle’s was thirty-seven, as the 
complete history of that city in 
United’s atlas depicts (‘Settled as 


lumber town 1852 . . . named after 
Indian Chief Seattle . . . expanded 
with Alaska gold rush . . . fire 1889 


destroyed business district”). 
Not all cities burn to the ground, 


despite the historian’s obvious bent. | 


“Nor is pyromania confined to the 


British: witness Atlanta (‘Captured 
and burned by Sherman”). Fre- 
quently some of our most notable 
cities endure, and something, even 
though not exceeding ten words in 
length, can be found to be said for 
each. Sometimes the propagandist 
must dig deep. Take the entire his- 
tory of Grand Junction, Colorado 
(“First U.S. city to use the preferen- 
tial ballot”), or an instance where 
after endless diligence of research 
there remains no choice but to 
borrow glory from an unlisted com- 
munity nearby, as in the case of 
Lansing, Michigan (“East Lansing 
home of oldest Agriculture College 
in U.S.’’). 

Like fire and invasion, the ac- 
cursed canals reappear with the 
monotony of Chinese water torture, 
as in the case of Cleveland (‘‘Devel- 
oped with connection of Ohio River 
and Lake Erie by canal in 1832”); 
but the careful reader will go a step 
further in all of this. 

It is the apparently unrelated, 
all but hidden items in the United 
atlas, innocuous-seeming dates in 
particular, that tell the story. Are 
we to say that Omaha (“Mormons 
visited here 1846”) carries no direct 
association with Salt Lake City 
(“Founded by Brigham Young 
1847”)? Must we not believe that 
the above-cited description of Hart- 
ford (‘Capital of Connecticut Col- 
ony 1665”) takes on new and in- 
vigorating meaning when related 
to the entry for Newark (‘‘Settled 
1666 by Puritans from Connec- 
ticut’’)? 


The fire bell tolls for thee. 





Did you know that Mutual Benefit Life offers a con- 
tract right to change to a higher or lower premium 
policy, and under a most favorable provision — more 
favorable than that of most companies. This is 
especially valuable to professionals, whose earnings 
start later, peak quicker, drop earlier. Find out 
more about MBL’s Seven Significant Benefits. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY • SINCE 1845 
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@ Come see the Pearl of 
the Orient ... Japan. It’s nothing like any place else! Gilded pagodas guard ex- 
quisite miniature gardens. Snow-capped mountains shadow placid blue lakes. 
Modern hotels—side-by-side with ancient shrines. And the joy of gourmet feasts 
is enhanced by charming hospitality. Visit Japan... the year around! 


Japan National Tourist Association 

Dept. 201, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. JAPAN NATIONAL 
Please send me a set of colorful booklets on the joys of visiting Japan 
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ZANZIBAR 


BY MARGARET CARSON HUBBARD 


Thirty-five minutes by air from 
Dar es Salaam, time leaps ahead six 
hours. The clock in the tower above 
Beit el-Adaib (the House of Wonders) 
points to four when, for Westerners, 
it is ten in the morning. This is an 
official reminder that one is on Arab 
time where the plain red flag of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar flutters in front 
of his walled palace. The briefest 
visit to the island dispels the popular 
illusion that Africa was untouched 
before Europeans came to the conti- 
nent, for all around there is stone 
and mortar, flesh and blood evidence 
of east Africa’s long association with 
the East and with Islam. 

Bearded Arabs go about their busi- 
ness on foot or bicycle, dressed in 
white kanzu and carrying daggers. 
African women who worship the 
Prophet flap along the wide road by 
the seafront enveloped from head to 
toe in black buč bui. Men in turbans 
stride by, and women drift along in 
saris that bring to the streets the 
colors of the bougainvillaea flowering 
behind the walls. The fragrance of 
cloves hangs on the air. A dhow 
bears down on the harbor under its 
huge lateen sail, borne all the way 
from the Persian Gulf or Bombay 
on the northeast monsoon, and laden 
with the endless temptations which 


lure tourists to the “Stone Town” 
beyond the arched gate. The mark 
of a tourist who has visited Zanzibar 
is a precious or semiprecious stone 
in the old Persian setting still used by 
the Zanzibari for the jewels the 
dhows bring from India and Ceylon. 

It would take a man or woman 
of iron to resist all the treasures in 
the murky shops along the narrow 
streets, which wind behind lime and 
coral buildings with great carved 
and brass-studded doors. There are 
brass-trimmed chests from Surat, 
Malabar, and Bombay, known as 
Zanzibar chests; copper trays and 
beakers from Arabia; beaded stools 
from neighboring Pemba Island; 
silks from India, and from Red China 
as well; silver worked in ancient 
Persian designs and rugs from Iran 
and Iraq; Arab swords and daggers, 
amber, and carvings from the main- 
land. Nor is shopping cut-and-dried. 
Price is determined between the shop- 
per and a soft-voiced man from Cutch 
or Kathiawar who watches from un- 
der his long lashes for a covetous 
glint in one’s eye, or for the hesitation 
of one’s finger poking among semi- 
precious stones. 

There is no luxury hotel on the 
island, merely a hotel of sorts, con- 
trived from two old Arab houses 


knocked into one —the Zanzibar 
Hotel. In most rooms slatted doors 
open onto a balcony, where one can 
catch the breeze. Only a few rooms 
have private baths, and chintz- 
covered chairs and couches must 
be approached with care, or their 
broken springs will drop one to the 
floor. But to most people it is hotel 
enough. The proprietors are hospita- 
ble; the bar is liberally stocked, even 
in thisstronghold of Islam; and Zanzi- 
bar is well worth the inconvenience 
of climbing up and down stairs. 

Only small European cars can 
squeeze through the streets of the 
Stone Town, but there are rickshas 
in the hotel courtyard for those who 
find it too hot to walk. From the 
carved hotel doors, turns to the right, 
the left, and the right again, be- 
tween high white houses streaked 
with purple shadows, bring one to 
Main Street — a banal name for this 
cobbled passage. Before reaching 
the gate Portuguese Street twists to 
the right, and here the shops are 
murkier and piled to the rafters with 
greater “‘bargains.”’ Behind them, 
ivory carvers squat next to gold- 
smiths and silversmiths, and one 
may watch them work, for the ask- 
ing. I saw a dour, bearded old 
man, turning out ivory elephants, 
who used his toes as easily as his 
fingers to hold his tools and polishing 
cloths. His ancestors probably worked 
in the same fashion long before the 
Portuguese came to Africa in the 
sixteenth century and found old 
settlements along the coast and on 
Zanzibar. 

The island enters recorded history 
with a mention in Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, written in 60 A.D., 
though no doubt Phoenicians, Assyr- 
ians, and other ancient traders put 
in for water, as ships do today. For 
centuries, too, dhows have been sail- 
ing to and from Zanzibar on the 
monsoons, returning to home ports 
in India, Arabia, or the Persian 
Gulf with gold, ivory, and slaves on 
the same wind that now carries 
dhows laden with cloves, copra, and 
mango poles. Historians think the 
very oldest records of this trade with 
the East may be somewhere in 
China. Between the eighth and tenth 
century Arabs brought Islam to the 
coastal settlements, and at the end of 
the century Persians also established 
outposts. On a drive into the coun- 
tryside, one may visit the dainty, 
domed Persian baths decorated with 
delicate bas-relief, which still stand 
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Autumn is “open season” on history! The weather’s perfect for 
exploring Colonial Williamsburg, nearby Jamestown and James- 
town Festival Park, and Yorktown Battlefield. You'll see every 


historic spot at its loveliest, framed in fall foliage. 
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Go calling on the presidents! Two of them called this home— 
Berkeley, the beautiful Harrison plantation overlooking the James 
River. See it and its historic neighbors, Sherwood Forest and 
Shirley framed in vivid autumn leaves, under balmy autumn skies. 


Fall events: Virginia’s Annual Autumn Pilgrimage, 
Oct. 20-28, 40 plantations, 11 historic churches. Barter 
Theatre, Abingdon, Broadway hits, evenings except Sun., 
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Fall brings magic to the mountains! Breathtaking views like 
this in Breaks Interstate Park blaze with autumn color. And you 
can go motor mountaineering through sheer glory along Blue 
Ridge Parkway, or Skyline Drive in Shenandoah National Park. 








Relive the days of Blue and Gray. Start at Richmond’s fascinating 
Virginia Civil War Centennial Center. Then trace the campaign: 
of Lee and Grant over nearby, well-marked fields, now peacefu 
beneath bright fall leaves. 


matinees Wed., Sat. Richmond Tobacco Festival, Sept. 22: 
29, gala parade, open air festivities, grand ball. 
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Virginia Department of Conservation and Economic Development 
Room AT-192 State Office Building, Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send free 52-page, picture-packed vacation guide, “Carry 
Me Back To Old Virginia.” (Let us know what places and events 
interest you specially.) 
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Virginia Film Catalog Available 
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‘or as little as $10 a day, you can sail around- 
he-world aboard a Dutch passenger ship and 
njoy Continental cuisine, English-speaking 
hip staff, qualified children’s nurses, spa- 
ious decks and public rooms, swimming pools 
‘and fun. 11 sailings a year from Port Ever- 
lades, Florida (23 miles north of Miami, 2 
ules from Fort Lauderdale. 
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The Luxury Flagship ORANJE 


ne modern 20,565 gross-ton motor liner of 
EDERLAND LINE is porian air-conditioned. 
tound-the-world voyages of about 76 days start 

1352 in First Class, $885 in Tourist. egular 
irts of call: Southampton; Amsterdam; Genoa; 
wt Said; Suez; Colombo, Ceylon; Singapore; 
emantle, Melbourne and Sydney, Australia; 
ellington, New Zealand; Papeete, Tahiti; _Bal- 
ia, Panama; Port Everglades, Florida. Occasional 
rts of call in 1963: New York; Suva, Fiji Is.; 
ymnolulu; Valparaiso, Chile; Callao, Peru; Aca- 
leo, Mexico; Kingston, Jamaica; Athens, Greece. 


opponents 





The Deluxe Flagship WILLEM RUYS 


is 23,114 gross-ton motor liner of ROYAL ROT- 
‘RDAM LLOYD is fully air-conditioned and sta- 
izer-equipped. Around-the-world voyages of 
out 71 days start at $1355 First Class; $840 Tour- 
. Regular ports of call: Bermuda; Southampton: 
tterdam; Port Said; Suez; Colombo, Ceylon; 
1gapore; Melbourne and Sydney, Australia; Wel- 

n, New Zealand; Balboa, Panama; Port 
erglades. Occasional ports of call: New York; 
tt-au-Prince, Haiti; Callao, Peru. 





The Economy Liner 
JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT 


® 20,314 gross-ton One Class motor liner of 


DERLAND LINE is for bargain-hunters who 
1't want to sacrifice comfort. Around-the-world 
rages of about 91 days start at $895 One Class. 
sular ports of call: New_York; Southampton; 
isterdam; Genoa; Port Said; Suez; Colombo, 
‘lon; Fremantle, Melbourne, Segoe Australia; 
llington, New Zealand; Papeete, ahiti; Bal- 
t Panama; Port Everglades. Additional ports 
zall in 1963: Auckland, New Zealand; Acapulco, 
xico; Kingston, Jamaica. 


mbers of The Interchange Lines. One way pas- 
'e is available between all ports listed (except 
‘ween U.S. ports). Ample stopover in Europe on 
voyages. Passengers stay ashore at own ex- 
ise. Your Travel Agent has 1962-63 sailing 
edules and itineraries. 
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witness to various Persian occupa- 
tions. 

Every Swahili, or ‘‘man of the 
coast, is the offspring of the long 
association with Arabia. Originally, 
the name was given only to true 
Arabs settled in Africa. Then, with 
time and crossbreeding between 
Bantu, Arabs, and Shirazese of the 
Persian Gulf, the men of the coast 
who speak Kiswahili became more 
African than Arab and took the 
name to themselves, With the slav- 
ers, their language spread up and 
down the coast and as far into the 
interior as the eastern Congo. So, 
today it is the lingua franca from 
Aden to Durban and to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, and has won a 
place among the world’s great ex- 
pressive languages. It is spoken in 
its purest form on Zanzibar, among 
the poets who gather crowds to hear 
their poetry and who vie with one 
another for popularity in all Swahili 
settlements. 

To see just such dhows as Sinbad 
must have sailed when he plundered 
ships and settlements on the Indian 
Ocean, I went to the anchorage be- 
yond the new wharf and the clove 
sheds. It was a forest of masts and 
lianalike rigging, made from the 
fiber of the local coconuts, and 
cross-legged men sat on deck smok- 
ing water pipes under palm-thatched 
shelters. Other men, like sailors 
everywhere, were coiling lines or 
washing clothes. To reach the lively 
Malindi quarter, where the dhow 
crews do their trading, I passed a 
reeking shark market. Beyond it 
sprawls Estrella Market, where I 
picked my way among piles of coco- 
nuts, chilis, sugarcane, mangoes, 
avocados, and green jackfruit from 
the trees used to make the famous 
Zanzibar doors. 

The Persians left their baths on 
Zanzibar, but the Portuguese con- 
querors, who stayed for two hundred 
years, left a massive walled fort. Their 
Fort Jesus in Mombasa is being 
turned into a museum, but the Zan- 
zibar Fort of His Most Christian 
Majesty, where Arabs once slaught- 
ered Portuguese soldiers, has been 
transformed into a club for Muslim 
ladies in purdah and for the Girl 
Guides. Bullfighting is another Por- 
tuguese legacy which can be seen on 
neighboring Pemba Island, although 
it is said to be less of a fight than a 
harmless rough-and-tumble, as the 
Swahili name implies. Literally, 
it means “‘game of the bull.” 
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After the Portuguese came the 
Arabs of Oman; and even before the 
Sultan moved to the island, they 
used it as both trading center and 
resort. Many ruins of the palaces 
the Sultans built for their harems or 
favorites can be seen in a short drive. 
Some of them are said to be haunted, 
and why not? It was an Arab custom 
to bury slaves alive in the founda- 
Because of the demand for 
slaves for Mauritius and other sugar 
islands, the nineteenth century was 
the heyday of the slave trade, and in 
1833 the United States was the first 
nation to open a consulate on Zanzi- 
bar. Its site is marked by a plaque on 
a building in the Stone Town. 

Modern Zanzibar began when 
Sayyid Said bin Sultan transferred 
his capital from Masqat to the island 
in 1852 and started the clove indus- 
try, which supplies most of the world 
today. Just outside town one begins 
to see the drying platforms, and the 
little brown buds are piled to the 
rafters in the clove sheds, where Afri- 
cans scoop the cloves into sacks be- 
fore they go by sail or by steamship 
all over the world. New schools, 
hospitals, playgrounds, libraries, hous- 
ing, and mosques are financed by 
the wealth from cloves — and also 
from copra. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, 
too, came the British explorers Bur- 
ton, Speke, Livingstone, and Stan- 
ley. The house where Livingstone 
lived while outfitting for his last 
journey is in use today as a research 
laboratory. Beyond the arch into 
the old town a trading firm has its 
offices where Sir John Kirk, the Brit- 
ish consular representative, negoti- 
ated treaties to end the slave trade. 
The Anglican cathedral stands where 
the last slave market flourished, and 
the altar rises on the site of the old 
whipping post. Anyone over sixty 
years old today was alive when the 
legal status of slavery was abolished 
and slaves could apply for their free- 
dom. The children and grandchil- 
dren of those slaves still live across 
the creek in Ng’ambo, where on Sat- 
urday nights, by the light of the 
moon or hand lanterns, tourists go to 
see the younger generation execute 
dances brought by slaves from the 
Congo or Angola. I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes when I saw a dance I 
had seen in Barotseland twenty-five 
years ago; unmistakably the same, 
though with improvised masks and 
costumes, 

When Africa 


was partitioned, 


a 


both Great Britain and Germany 
recognized the Sultanate of Zanzi- 
bar, but in 1887 the Sultan chose to 
hand to the British the administra- 
tion of his territories, which include 
Pemba and a two-hundred-mile- 
long strip on the mainland of Kenya. 
So Zanzibar continues to be an 
Arab state ruled by the Sultan 
Sayyid Sir Abdullah bin Khalifa 
(Whom God Preserve) and adminis- 
tered by a British resident with the 
assistance of Legislative Council. 
However, the Arabs have dwindled 
to about one fifth of the population, 
which is largely African. The rest 
are Indians and others: men from the 
Hadhramaut, Arabia, Iraq, Iran, 
Oman, Goa, Ceylon, and who knows 
where else. 

After so long, violent, and varied a 
history, and with ill-feeling between 
Africans and Arabs, one wonders 
what may come next to the island; 
it is certain only that the trade with 
the East will continue as it has for 
more than a thousand years. Mean- 
time, Radio Cairo blares day and 
night. 

But, Allah be praised, the doors 
which are Zanzibars pride still 
stand. The art of making them has 
almost died out in this machine age, 
though not very long ago men built 
their houses around these jackwood 
works of art carved with the lotus, 
fish, and texts from the Koran. Some 


of the most elaborate and beautiful | 


examples can be seen in the Beit el- 
Ajaib. The House of Wonders itself 
is a square white monstrosity built 
as a palace in the Victorian eighties 
and used now for government of- 
fices. But it is open to the public, so 
one may wander from floor to floor 
to examine the gilt geometric and 
flower designs of the frames, the 
texts from the Koran in gilt Arabic 
script, and the huge brass bosses, 
said to be the largest in the protec- 
torate. Then, as a last exercise in 
imagination, one may climb to the 
roof, where the view embraces Zanzi- 
bar’s history: the sea, and dhows 
coming into port, part of the Sultan’s 
garden, the old fort, the roofs of 
the Stone Town, minarets and the 
cathedral’s towers, a cluster of masts, 
and the lush trees. 

When I left I took with me a 
pink-budded twig from a clove tree, 
along with my aquamarine and 
brass coffeepot, as reminders of this 
garden island where so much has 
happened since the first traders dis- 
covered it. 
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documented information 


relating famous 19* century 
Americans to OLD CROW.. 










0. HENRY-A tavern 
owner sent us a letter 
from a bartender who 
personally served the 
famous author in which 
O. Henry is quoted as 
calling Old Crow “‘su- 
perb.” 


JACK LONDON-A 
seaman found a news 
article stating that 
London proposed a 
toast to his friend Mar- 
tin Eden, “Skaal to Old 
Crow-—it’s the best!” 


Ve Guatat eae 


History is where you find it. It may lie among long-forgotten 
notes and letters in an attic trunk...in a collection of old 
newspapers...or in a biography or novel you may be reading 
today. These are the raw materials of history by which such 
famous men as Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and Mark Twain 
have been linked with Old Crow. Should you find and be 
the first to contribute other historical facts about Old Crow, 
which we accept, your reward will be $250. 


Awards of 3 50% 








have already been 
paid for the follow- 
ing information... 


| ANDREW J ACKSON 


—A student found an 
old Chicago newspaper 
article which quoted 
Andrew Jackson as 
praising Old Crow in 
the highest terms. 


GOV. R. LETCHER 
—A scholar uncovered 
an 1849 letter advising 
Orlando Brown, “Never 


-= open your mouth unless 
. it is to swallow a ‘lee- 


tle’ drop of the Old 


| Crow.” 


Please send letters describing the historical fact or facts 

about Old Crow which you have discovered to the 
OLD CROW HISTORICAL BUREAU + 149 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. 
who shall be sole judges of the acceptability of data submitted. 


OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 P 
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How the way you save money 
can help defend your way of life 


Suppose you already have all the 
money you think you’ll need for 
the years ahead. It still wouldn’t 
be enough to make your future 
secure. 


A secure future takes both mon- 
ey —and the freedom to enjoy it. 
Consider, for example, how little 
travel would be worth without the 
freedom to visit as you choose. 
And how little a man’s costly edu- 
cation would be worth without his 
freedom to put it to use. 


You'll need both money and 
freedom for the future—and with 
U.S. Savings Bonds, you save 
both. 

It’s a matter of the active dol- 
lars which your Bonds provide. 
While they’re growing up to re- 
turn you a nice profit tomorrow, 
Uncle Sam puts them to work to- 
day to strengthen our economy at 
home and to stand up for free men 
all over the globe. 


So Bonds return you money — 
and more. They help defend your 
way of life, and help guard Amer- 
ica’s freedom now and tomorrow. 


Look at it this way: you are free 
to choose not to buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds. 


Pretty good reason to buy them, 
isn’t it? —even if you already have 
all the money you need. 
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The secure future your family deserves will take both 





Go... 
Bean 


money —and 





the freedom to enjoy it. Save both with U.S. Savings Bonds. 





Communism clamps blinders on 
the mind because the party decides 
what the people may learn. Under 
freedom, and with a great free press, 
Americans learn what they choose. 
One way to keep our press free is to 
stay financially strong —as individ- 
uals and as a nation. 


Keep freedom in your future with 


US. SAVINGS BONDS 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 





Read the fine print. You get your 
name on a valuable freedom docu- 
ment every time you buy a USS. 
Savings Bond. Its serial number 
—and your country’s pledge — 
guarantees its safety. 


Five personal benefits 
you get from Savings Bonds 


1. Your investment is guaranteed 
safe by the U.S. Government. 

2. Your Bonds are replaced free if 
anything happens to them. 

3. You can get your money back 
whenever you need it. 

4. You can save automatically 
where you work. 


5. You get $4 back for every $3 in 
just 7 years, 9 months. 
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When a 26-year-old conductor, 
fresh off the boat from Europe, was 
still in his first year at the Metropoli- 
ẹtan Opera, the late Lawrence Gil- 
man appraised him thus in the New 
York Herald Tribune: “Mr. Leinsdorf 
seems to have a cool head on his 
shoulders — he must have, or he 
could not conduct with the authority 
and poise he displays. If he retains 
his modest self-effacement and his 
obvious reverence for great music, 
heaven will look out for him. . . .” 

On many different occasions since 
that hectic year of 1938 heaven has 
seemed to leave Erich Leinsdorf 
strictly on his own in the competi- 


tive, not to say combative, world of 


conducting. But after a quarter cen- 

“ury, Gilman’s prophecy is being 
borne out, for this month Mr. Leins- 
dorf, still poised, authoritative, and 
cool-headed, undertakes the most 
celestial of all conductorial posts, 
the musical directorship of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

In many respects, all of them 
highly cherished by conductors, the 
Boston Symphony is unlike any other 
gn the world. It probably is the only 
” orchestra of consequence, except 
perhaps the Israel Philharmonic, 
whose entire season of home concerts 
is sold out by subscription before 
the season even begins. Its musicians 
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are guaranteed employment virtu- 
ally the entire year, thanks to such 
renowned and continuous adjuncts 
as the Boston Pops concerts, the 
Charles River Esplanade series, and 
the Tanglewood summer festival. 
It has the soundest financial condi- 
tion of any American orchestra — 
which is not to say that it makes 
money, but that it loses less than the 
others. It has a tradition of contrac- 
tual longevity, with only two conduc- 
tors in the last thirty-eight years, 
Serge Koussevitzky, from 1924 to 
1949, and Charles Munch, from 1949 
to 1962. Finally, it is one of those 
rare musical organizations in which 
on matters of policy the board of 
trustees is said to defer to the con- 
ductor, rather than the other way 
around. 

Says Thomas D. Perry, Jr., the 
orchestra’s alert and capable mana- 
ger: ‘In Boston the conductor really 
runs the show. He has absolute and 
complete responsibility, including 
choice of programs and selection of 
soloists. There is a well of good will; 
the audience has confidence in the 
management, and the management 
in the conductor. Choosing a con- 
ductor is a complicated and subtle 
process. Our need is not only for a 
man who is a fine musician, but for 
one who can take a position of lead- 
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ership in a complicated organization 
involving the Symphony Hall con- 
certs, the tours, Tanglewood, the 
Berkshire School, the Esplanade, and 
recordings — someone who can ex- 
ert leadership on and off the po- 
dium.” 

Being selected for the Boston job 
over a field of adept and avid aspi- 
rants (every guest conductor in 
Symphony Hall over the last five 
years has automatically been re- 
garded as a candidate) is the second 
most spectacular occurrence in the 
musical life of Erich Leinsdorf. The 
first came on the night of January 21, 
1938, when Wagner’s Die Walküre 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
won an audience ovation and critical 
approval not only for the singing of 
Kirsten Flagstad and Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, but for the conducting of the 
slim, slight, and almost unknown 
young man in the pit. 

The supreme Wagnerian director 
at the Met in those days was Artur 
Bodanzky, who was ill, weary, and 
near the end of his career. Several 
alternate conductors had been intro- 
duced, but had proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Leinsdorf, a young Viennese 
who had been working summers as 
an assistant to Toscanini and Bruno 
Walter at Salzburg, and winters as 
a conductor in the Italian operatic 
backcountry (Bologna, San Remo, 
and Trieste were among the stops 
on his circuit), was hired by the Met 
as a member of its musical staff with 
the idea that he might spell Bodanzky 
occasionally. Although he was re- 
garded as bright and promising, 
nobody expected him to take over 
the entire Wagnerian repertory; but 
that was just what he was called upon 
to do when Bodanzky died four days 
before the opening of the 1939-1940 
season. 

For three years more, Leinsdorf 
remained at the Met, his repertoire 
ranging from Wagner’s uncut Ring 
(which was also to be his swan song 
there in 1962) to Debussy’s Pelléas. 
He was introduced not only to the 
musical challenges of the Met but to 
its backstage intrigue, for Lauritz 
Melchior, the tenor, publicly de- 
nounced him as too young and inex- 
perienced to conduct Wagner. The 
feud had more to do with several 
singers’ attempts to insinuate another 
conductor into the house than with 
Leinsdorf’s competence, and he came 
out of it with prestige enhanced 
when the audience, through its ap- 
plause, and the management, through 


its public statements, openly took his 
side. 

Firmly established as the Met’s 
boy wonder of the baton, with plenty 
of guest engagements to keep him 
busy in the off-season, Leinsdorf 
seemed on his way, at the age of 
thirty, to becoming one of the domi- 
nant personalities in American musi- 
cal life. Yet the path he followed, 
instead of heading straight up, actu- 
ally led him on a meandering course, 
through bypaths and backwaters, 
and even into a roadblock or two. 

In 1943, for example, he left the 
Met to succeed Artur Rodzinski as 
conductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra — the youngest man, at thirty- 
one, ever to direct a major American 
symphony. A month later he was 
drafted into the army, and although 
he received a medical discharge 
eight months afterward, the Cleve- 
land job, through some combination 
of circumstances never fully ex- 
plained, was no longer his. Instead, 
after a number of return engage- 
ments at the Metropolitan Opera, 
he accepted in 1947 the conductor- 
ship of the Rochester Philharmonic, 
a long-established and well-respected 
orchestra in a cultivated upstate New 
York city, but of lesser consequence 
than Cleveland in the symphonic 
hierarchy. 

“I guest-conducted in Rochester 
for five weeks,’ Leinsdorf recalls. 
“The orchestra was looking. When 
they offered me the permanent job, 
I thought, ‘Well, I like it here. Pll 
see what it’s like.’ So I stayed nine 
years. It turned out to be less minor 
league than I thought it might be. 
Some recordings we made there in 
1952 and 1953 bear witness that one 
could get somewhere with an or- 
chestra like that.” 

Leinsdorf’s move to Rochester had 
been dictated by a determination 
not to remain typed as an opera con- 
ductor. But in 1956 he accepted the 
direction of the New York City Op- 
era, a company which manages to 
lead a flourishing and sometimes 
quite spectacular existence in the 
shadow of the Metropolitan. This 
venture turned out to be a mistake, 
and very nearly a calamity, for his 
first and only season, which was de- 
voted largely to modern works, 
ended in a financial disaster. Leins- 
dorf thinks his City Center experi- 
ence was instrumental in convincing 
private foundations of the need to 
provide financial help for contempo- 
rary opera productions. In any case, 


its termination left him free to take 
on guest engagements from Tel Aviv 
to San Francisco, to resume his affili- 
ation with the Metropolitan Opera, 
where he eventually became musical 
consultant to the management as 
well as one of the house’s busiest 
conductors, and to embark on a pro- 
ductive and astonishingly varied re- 
cording program. 

Perhaps it is his recordings which 
offer the best reflection of the range 
and multiplicity of Leinsdorf’s musi- 
cal interests. They cover the reper- 
tory from Haydn to Prokofiev. They 
include such unique items as a set of 
the forty-one Mozart symphonies 
(including the one Mozart did not 
write), complete on thirteen LPs, 
the only recording of Cornelius’ op- 
era The Barber of Bagdad, and a 
rarely sung Schubert Mass in E-flat, 
for which he has a special affection. 
Leinsdorf has recorded with such 
renowned orchestras as the Phil- 
harmonia, the Chicago, and the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic; and also with en- 
sembles existing under such noms du 
disque as the Silvertone Symphony and 
the Philharmonic Symphony of Lon- 
don. He has recorded many of the or- 
chestral staples for Capitol, while for 
RCA Victor he has specialized re- 
cently in opera. Considering that he 
first made his reputation as a Wag- 
nerian, he has recorded an impres- 
sive number of complete Italian op- 
eras — Rossini’s The Barber of Seville, 
Verdi’s Macbeth, and Puccini’s Tur- 
andot among them. This fall RCA 
Victor is releasing almost simul- 
taneously Leinsdorf-conducted re- 
cordings of two works as dissimilar as 
any in all opera, Die Walkiire and La 
Bohéme. Among his final pre-Boston 
commitments was a trip to Rome for 
Victor to conduct a new Madame 
Butterfly with Leontyne Price. 

Although it is difficult to deter- 
mine what part, if any, Leinsdorf’s 
Victor connections had to do with 
his selection for the Boston job, it 
works out very conveniently for all 
concerned, since the orchestra has 
long been one of the label’s bul- 
warks. In the Munch regime, the 
Boston Symphony made 75 LPs, and 
Victor says their total sales reach 
500,000 a year, with Ravel’s Boléro 
and Rapsodie Espagnole the best 
seller. ‘“‘Leinsdorf,? promises one 
Victor official, “‘is going to make a 
lot of records for us.” 

Leinsdorf is more than willing. 
He even asks interviewers to name 
three things they would like to have 
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him record with the Boston — not 
that he does not have plenty of ideas 
of his own, including a cherished 
project of recording Schönberg’s or- 
chestral transcription of the Brahms 
Piano Quartet in G Minor, Opus 25, 
which he fondly refers to as ““Brahms’s 
Fifth Symphony.” 

As a conductor, Leinsdorf has the 
reputation of being something of a 
disciplinarian. “I like to have the 
right note played in the right place,” 
he says. But he also tells about the 
time he spent a quarter of an hour 
in private conversation with the first 
cellist of a great American orchestra, 
cajoling and arguing him into put- 
ting greater expression into the solo 
cello passages of the Andante of 
Brahms’s Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
B-flat. “I talked about the inner 
melancholy of Brahms, the nostalgic 
longing. ... By gum, when we 
made the recording, this man played 
the music so that people remarked 
on it when they heard it.” 

For the Boston, Leinsdorf plans 
no radical departures either in per- 
sonnel or repertory. French com- 
posers, particularly minor ones, may 
appear less on his programs than on 
Munch’s, but the orchestra’s con- 
tinuing devotion to American and 
other contemporary composers will 
be attested at the opening concert, 
in which Walter Piston’s Seventh 
Symphony will share the spotlight 
with Ludwig van Beethoven’s Third. 
For his summers at Tanglewood, 
Leinsdorf is contemplating a some- 
what more adventurous approach 
than has prevailed in the past, with 
both student and concert activities 
perhaps centered about a specific 
composer. He has such a composer 
in mind for 1963 —‘‘the tenth an- 
niversary of his death,’ he notes, 
cheerfully suggesting a trip to the ref- 
erence books for more precise iden- 
tification. 

However much the traditions and 
the membership of the orchestra 
will remain unchanged under the 
new regime, Leinsdorf himself rep- 
resents a new element in the Boston 
picture — a conductor of Viennese 
background who has undergone 
most of his musical development and 
acquired most of his musical experi- 
ence in this country. In speech, out- 
look, and interests, and in his readi- 
ness to undertake organizational 
challenges, Leinsdorf is thoroughly a 
twentieth-century American. 

Says a Bostonian who is intimately 
acquainted with both the new con- 
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An Invitation 


To Celebrate A Master's 


on 


For the first time in ten years, 
Dr. Otto Klemperer returns to -4 
America to conduct a series of 
concerts. The concerts promise to 
be sold out. So that no one need 
miss the experience of a Klemperer 
performance, Angel takes pride in 
announcing a unique discount on our 
entire Klemperer repertoire. During 
August and September, the purchase of 
two Klemperer discs entitles you to a 
third absolutely free!* Your choice is 
unlimited. You may purchase such 
magnificent new packages as the three 
record set of “Fidelio”, available August 
20, for the price of two records. In 
September, a five record set of the stirring 
“St. Matthew Passion” becomes available. 
Won't you join in our tribute to the 
rare genius of Dr. Klemperer — 
undeniably, a towering musical figure 
of our time. Take advantage of this 
timely offer to own and to delight in 
some of the world’s 
greatest recordings 
at outstanding savings. 


“optional with dealer 





Return 





A Free 


Klemperer Record _ 
with the Purchase of “Wj 
Every Two’ 


BACH: 


The Four Suites for Orchestra 


(2 discs) 3536 B CILA 
_ St. Matthew Passion (5 discs) 
(S) 3599 E/Lł ETIS ETEF 


BEETHOVEN: 

Symphony No. 1 in C; No. 8 in F 

(S) 35657 gE 
Symphony No. 2 in D; Overtures 
“Coriolan,” “Prometheus” (S) 35658 CJ 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 

“Eroica” 35328 C] 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 

“Eroica” (S) 35853 o 
Symphony No. 4 in B Flat; Overture, 
“Consecration of the House” (S) 35661 o 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor; Overture 
“Consecration of the House” 35329 [s] 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor; 

Overture "King Stephen” (S) 35843 O 
Symphony No. 6 in F, “Pastorale” 

(S) 35711 O 
Symphony No. 7 in A 35330 O 
Symphony No. 7 in A (S) 35945 O 
Symphony No. 8 in F; Symphony 

No. 1 in C (S) 35657 E3 
Symphony No. 9 in D minor “Choral”; 
Incidental Music to Egmont 

(2 discs) (S) 3577 B age 
The Complete Nine Symphonies 

(8 discs) (S) 3619 H 


EPL CI Ly Gy GOA 
Fidelio (3 discs) (S) 3625 C/Lt GE 
Overtures: ‘'Fidelio,” “Leonore No. 1,” 
“Leonore No. 2,” “Leonore No. 3” 35258 [O 
BRAHMS: 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor (S) 35481 [O 
Symphony No. 2 in D; Overture, 
“Tragic” (S)35532 PE 
Symphony No. 3 in F; Overture, 
“Academic Festival” (S) 35545 © 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor (S) 35546 [O 





The Four Symphonies (4 discs) 

(S) 3614 D O CEHA 
Violin Concerto (Oistrakh) (S) 35836} D 
BRUCKNER: 

Symphony No. 7/ WAGNER: 
Siegfried Idyll (2 disces) (S) 3626 Bt 
HAYDN: 

Symphonies No. 98 in B Flat, No. 101 
in D “The Clock” (S) 35872 g 
MAHLER: 

Symphony No. 4 in G (Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano) (S) 35829ł g 
MENDELSSOHN: 

Symphony No. 4 in A 

“Italian” /SCHUMANN: Symphony 

No. 4 in D minor (S) 35629 C 
Symphony No. 3 in A minor 

“Scotch”; Overture, “The Hebrides” 

(S) 35880 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, Incidental 
Music (with soloists and chorus) 

(S) 35881 

MOZART: 

Symphonies No. 29 in A; No. 41 in 

C “Jupiter” 35209 

Symphonies Nos. 25 and 40 in 

G minor (S) 35407 

Symphonies No. 38 in D “Prague”; 

No. 39 in E Flat 35408 

Horn Concertos (Civil, horn) (S) 35689 
SCHUBERT: 

Symphony No. 9 in C “The Great” 

(S) 35946 E 
RICHARD STRAUSS: 

Till Eulenspiegel, Dance of the 

Seven Veils from “Salome,” Don Juan 

(S) 35737ł 0O 
WAGNER: 

Klemperer Conducts Wagner (2 discs) 

(S) 3610 B 
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t September Release 


| WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed. Now I’m slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $30,000, It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-9 





Just Published! 


WRITING and SELLING 
PAGANE ARTICLES 


by Omer Henry 


Includes the special- 
ized techniques of how 
to write and sell non- 


fiction features to 
WRITING aa a FARE Ea nee 
SELLING azines, trade Journa 5, 
eter tiem house organs, religious 
PS:uuisiest-m Magazines, Sunday 

supplements, weekly 
u papers, and other 


special markets. 
Mr. Henry describes 
- the conception of an 
article, anik query letters, and the kinds 
of articles most in demand today. 


WRITING AND SELLING MAGA- 
ZINE ARTICLES is a practical guide to 
article techniques that writers must learn, 
and illustrates the step-by-step process they 
should follow to achieve success in this 





popular field. $5.00 
—other excellent books for writers— 
THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK $6.95 
ed. by A. S. Burack 
4OW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL $3.95 
by Edward S. Fox 
VRITING POETRY $5.00 


by John Holmes 

WRITING SHORT STORIES FOR PLEASURE $3.95 
AND PROFIT 
by Marian Gavin 


1OW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY $3.95 
by Walter Kerr 
‘ELEVISION WRITING AND SELLING $6.50 


by Edward B. Roberts 


it your bookstore, or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, Inc., PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 








ductor and his predecessor: “Dr. 
Munch is a benign, convivial, and 
charming man, but he doesn’t enjoy 
going in with a group of strangers, 
and he’s not really comfortable un- 
less he’s speaking French. Leinsdorf, 
on the other hand, likes to talk, dis- 
cuss, argue, listen. Munch’s leader- 
ship was always there, but it gave 
few external signs. Leinsdorf’s exec- 
utive ability will be visible to the 
naked eye.” 

Leinsdorf takes over the Boston 
Symphony at the same age Kous- 
sevitzky did, fifty. The trustees be- 
lieve that after his far-ranging trav- 
els and widely varied experience, he 
is ready to flower — ‘‘skyrocket,”’ 
one official puts it — into an emi- 
nence that will climax his career. 
Although the duration of his contract 
has not been made public, a reason- 
able estimate would put it at three 
years. And it is an equally good 
guess that, barring the unforeseen, 
the conductorship of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is his as long 
as he wants it. 


Record Reviews 
TET 


Bach: Art of Fugue, Volume I 

Glenn Gould, organist; Columbia MS 
6338 (stereo) and ML 5738 

Bach wrote the Art of Fugue without 
indicating what instrument or instru- 
ments he had in mind for it and 
whether it should be played fast or 
slow, loud or soft. So everything is 
up to the performer. Glenn Gould 
chooses to play the first nine fugues 
on the organ of All Saints’ Church, 
Kingsway, Ontario, which has a 
pleasantly baroque sound to it. 
Moreover, he chooses to play them 
in brisk and bouncy tempos for the 
most part, giving more of a feeling of 
sheer joy in music making than is 
generally associated with this austere 
work. In temporarily leaving the pi- 
ano for his first organ recording, 
Gould says that he is returning to 
the instrument which is his first 
love. 


Griffes: Eight Songs 

Grieg: Nine Songs 

Norman Myrvik, tenor, and Emanuel 
Levenson, pianist; EMS 501 (monaural) 
Charles Tomlinson Griffes is known 
to most listeners as the composer of 
The White Peacock and The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan, two thoroughly 


agreeable orchestral tone poems. His 
songs are quietly romantic and plain- 
ly modeled on German lieder. But 
the models are good ones, and the 
excellent English texts Griffes chose 
(by John Masefield and Sidney 
Lanier, among others) help give his 
songs a coloration and directness of 
their own. Norman Myrvik’s tenor 
is as smooth as honey in the Griffes 
songs as well as in the Grieg, which 
he sings in Norwegian. He conveys 
not only the attractiveness of this 
music but the affection that he feels 
for it. 


Mozart: Symphony No. 29 in A, K.201 
Mozart: Symphony No. 41 in C, K. 551, 
“Jupiter” 

Ferenc Fricsay conducting Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Deutsche Grammophon 
138709 (stereo) and 18709 

On this record, as in several others 
recently, Deutsche Grammophon at- 
tains unusually warm, spacious, and 
airy stereo sound. A Mozart sym- 
phony is an exacting test for sound 
engineers no less than for conductors, 
and here the various instrumental 
groupings are clearly differentiated 
without ever distorting the big pic- 
ture. Aside from a slight slackening 
of tension in the Jupiter finale, Fric- 
say’s readings are crisp, clean, and 
expressive; and the Vienna Symphony 
is made to sound like a first-class or- 
chestra, with rich, three-dimensional 
brasses, beautifully rounded wood- 
winds, and strings that positively 
glisten. 


Prokofiev: Semyon Kotko 

Mikhail Zhukov conducting chorus and 
orchestra of the USSR State Radio with 
Nicholai Gryes, tenor; Lyudmila Gelovani 
and Tamara Antipova, sopranos; Genadi 
Troyitski, bass; and others; MK 214D 
(monaural): four records 

This 1939 opera by Prokofiev, barely 
mentioned in most assessments and 
analyses of his works, comes as a 
stunning revelation in its rich musi- 
cal atmosphere, its dramatic force, 
and its vivid characterization. The 
hero, Semyon Kotko, is a czarist 
soldier returned from World War I 
to find his native Ukraine ravaged 
by civil war. He joins the partisans, 
routs the invaders, gets the girl, and 
does everything else expected of a 
revolutionary hero. But though the 
opera abounds in political references, 
its flavor is that of the countryside, 


occasionally heightened by the quo- 


tation of a Ukrainian folk song or a 
snatch of accordion music. A lovely 
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orchestral prelude, filled with moon- 
light and longing, sets the mood for 
the soldier’s return home, and the 
story proceeds through a succession 
of luxuriant melodies and inventive 
instrumentation. A love duet in 
which tenor and soprano sing in 
clashing, overlapping rhythms is as 
beautiful as it is ingenious. Some 
of Semyon Kotko is conventional, and 
Prokofiev’s sharp edges are beveled 
to uncharacteristic smoothness. But 
the opera is the work of a creative 
mind moved by a story and its char- 
acters, and able to breathe musical 
life into them. The performance, ap- 
parently by a radio cast, is lifelike 
and dramatic, with Nicholai Gryes 
an expressive if somewhat hard- 
voiced Semyon. The greatest com- 
pliment to Semyon Aotko is that it can 
be enjoyed with no other guide to 
the Russian words than a scanty 
English summary, which constitutes 
the only textual aid provided. 


A Field Guide to Western Bird Songs 
Common Loon, Arctic Loon, Red- Throated 
Loon, Red-Necked Grebe, Horned Grebe, 
and more than 500 other birds recorded 
in the field by Laboratory of Ornithology, 
Cornell University; Houghton Mifflin 
Company HM 5 PT: three records 

A bird watcher’s, or bird listener’s, 
delight is this compendium of chirps, 
peeps, tweets, and twitters — and 
also an occasional grunt or croak 
—emitted by birds ranging alpha- 
betically from the albatross to the 
yellowthroat. These records, made 
with painstaking patience by a 
small army of ornithologists, are de- 
signed to accompany and illustrate 
aurally the new Second Edition of 
Roger Tory Peterson’s A Field Guide 
to Western Birds, also published by 
Houghton Mifflin. Some of the 
sounds are surprising, not to mention 
unbirdlike. The American bittern, 
for instance, snaps out a pretty good 
imitation of a ping-pong game. The 
birds represented come from the sec- 
tions of North America west of the 
100th meridian, running through the 
Dakotas. Canadian and Hawaiian 
species are also included. 


Richard Rodgers: No Strings 

Original cast album with Diahann Car- 
roll, Richard Kiley, Noelle Adam, Alvin 
Epstein, Richard Gregg, and others; Cap- 
itol SO-1695 (stereo) and O-1695 

No Strings is Richard Rodgers’ first 
solo Broadway show, with his own 
lyrics as well as his own music. This 
is partly due to necessity, since 


Rodgers has outlived his two famous 
literary collaborators, Lorenz Hart 
and Oscar Hammerstein II. But 
some of the impulse may have been 
sheer curiosity; an experienced thea- 
ter hand like Rodgers probably gets 
a yen to turn a lyric now and then, 
just to see how it comes out. The 


lyrics of No Strings, if not as sharp and | 


piquant as those written by Ham- 
merstein, are neatly dovetailed and 
often quietly amusing. The music is 
low-pitched, too, with no showstop- 


pers, but with an agreeably insidious | 


quality that enables it to make itself 
comfortable in the memory. The 
opening, and closing, tune, “The 
Sweetest Sounds,” gets a toehold on 
the mind immediately, and the rest 
of the. score never relinquishes it. 
The story (white novelist meets Ne- 
gro fashion model in Paris) is slimly 
developed, but this hardly matters 
on a record. Diahann Carroll and 
Richard Kiley sing appealingly, and 
the prevalence of brass and wood- 
wind sounds (No Strings means “‘no 
strings”) adds pungency to the score. 


You’re Stepping on My Shadow 

Nine Sound Stories Conceived and Re- 
corded by Tony Schwartz; Folkways 
5582 (monaural) 

Amateurs of the tape recorder must 
surely envy Tony Schwartz, who not 
only tapes the sounds of the world 
around him but translates them into 
delightful and sometimes touching 
little ‘‘sound stories.” In an aural 
essay called ‘‘History of a Voice,” he 


takes down the sounds of a little girl’s | 


voice through the early years of 
childhood — her first cries, her first 
efforts to talk, her first actual con- 
versations. This adds up to a charm- 
ing exercise in nostalgia for parents, 
and perhaps children, too. “‘You’re 
Stepping on My Shadow” deals with 


the more mysterious aspects of child- | 


hood; youngsters gravely present 
their imaginary friends, such as don- 
keys who crowd into elevators with 


them. Ona presumably more adult | 


level is “People Contemplating Aris- 
totle Contemplating 
Homer,” in which Schwartz’s micro- 


phone records the remarks, from the | 


asinine to the perceptive, of visitors 
gazing upon the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art’s $2,300,000 Rembrandt. 
Several of the other sound stories are 
rather contrived and pretentious, 
but the sum effect of the record is to 
demonstrate the use of the tap re- 
corder as a creative and even an 
artistic tool. 
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What's New 
in High Fidelity 





by Edward Tatnall Canb 


thor ‘High Fidelity 








What About Durability ? 


If you want your home music system to las 
and last, there is only one answer—componer 
high fidelity. 

Components are mass-produced, but in th 
hundreds, with much of the old craftsman’ 
touch. Each specialized unit—FM-Stereo tune) 
record player, tape-recorder amplifier and lou 
speakers—is built to be a permanent investmen 
flexibly designed so you can always keep u 
to date with the very latest in electroni 
developments. 

Most important, the parts are better in cor 
ponents—much better than you'll find else 
where. The assembly work is more careful, mor 
solid. No reason at all why each unit in you 
component high fidelity system shouldn’t las 
five, six, ten years, even more. Most do. 


Mail coupon for free booklet. 
OO BE BP BPP EPP EP 


Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, Inc. 
Dept. J-82 — 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


Please send me the free booklet about High 
Fidelity Components. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
CITY 





STATE ee 





ROBERTS STEREO TAPE RECORDERS 
weed uU Norman 
= Corwin 
= Says: 
| “The 
Roberts 
990 is an 


= creative 
artist.” 


ON LY THE ROBERTS 990 


4-TRACK STEREOPHONIC TAPE RECORDER 
Combines these Advanced Features: 
4-track stereo record/play * 2-track stereo 
playback + 4-track monaural record/play 
* Dual head outputs - Dual pre-amp out- 
puts * Dual power amplifier outputs » Dual 
monitor speakers + Automatic shut-off + 
Tape speeds, 334”, 714”, 15 ips 


$399°° 


> Se a 

ROBERTS ELECTRONICS, INC. Dept.ATL-9-A 
5920 Bowcroft Ave., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Please send me: 


C] Roberts Stereo Tape Instruction Manual contain- 
ing stereo and monaural applications. | enclose 25¢ 
(cash, stamps) for postage and handling. 

C] The name of my nearest dealer. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone __ State 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Io me a good book to read this summer,” says 
a friend. ‘““What do you feel like?” I reply, stalling 
for time, as I try to match what I know of her 
taste with my own. 

“Oh, something fresh and unexpected. I just 
can’t seem to find what I want in that list in the 
Sunday Times.” The escalator of best sellers car- 
ried by the Times and Herald Tribune is a device 
peculiar to Americans; the British won’t have one, 
nor is there any such competitive rating in France, 
Germany, or the Soviet Union. People are sup- 
posed to follow their own inclination, not read to 
keep up with the Joneses. 

For me, part of the fun of summer reading is to 
pick old books I want to go back to and new ones 
with a tempting diversity. For instance, Whisper- 
ing Land by Gerald Durrell is the most delightful 
book about animals which I have had in my hands 
since Ring of Bright Water. In Travels with Charley 
John Steinbeck draws a picture of the United 
States as fresh as green paint. Stalking the Wild 
Asparagus by Euell Gibbons is surely the most un- 
usual cookbook of the season. And for a first 
novel try Fly in the Pigment by Sidney Peterson. 

The pressure of American advertising, like the 
pressure of our best-seller lists, is for the few at 
the expense of the many. The wages we pay our 
young authors are a disgrace to a nation which 
prides itself on being literate and wealthy. Sup- 
pose we take the case of a writer who has just pub- 
lished his first novel. His book has been long in 
mind, and the actual writing of it occupied the 
greater part of a year; he and the editor have been 
over every paragraph, tightening, polishing, and 
eliminating the purple passages and the unessen- 
tials. This story of some ninety thousand words — 
the length of the average novel — makes its ap- 
pearance to the applause of the author’s home- 
town; there are an autographing party, two brief 
Interviews on television, some fairly encouraging 
reviews, and as much advertising as $1000 will pay 
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for. The author cherishes but keeps to himself the 
hope that the success of this novel will establish 
him securely as a free lance. The publisher who 
has printed 4000 copies of it in the first edition 


knows that he will not even reach the break-even - 


point until all the 4000 are sold. His profit will 
come in the later editions — if any. 

But the hard truth is that most first novels do 
not sell as many as 4000 copies in the United 
States. Of the four first novels which appeared 
under the Atlantic—Little, Brown imprint in 1961, 
one — the success — had a sale of 8542, with a 
total royalty of $4175.56. A second sold just over 
5000 copies and earned $2083; and the remaining 
two, as the unsold copies were returned by the 
booksellers, showed a sale of less than 3000 copies 
each. These two deserved a better fate. They were 
not crude or clumsily written, and they did hold 
the vivacity one ought to look for in young books. 
I blame their failure partly on the high price of all 
American books in cloth, partly on the difficulty 
of promoting an unknown author with an adver- 
tising appropriation of about $1000, but chiefly I 
blame it on the fact that American readers are so 
unadventurous. A man will not hesitate to spend 
$14 for a pair of seats to a new show, but offer him 
a $4.50 novel by a writer he never heard of and he 
will shy away from it as if he thought you were 
crazy. 

The first novelists I spoke of above are all in 
their early or mid thirties, and three of the four 
are men. The inexorable arithmetic of the royalty 
statements he receives six months after his book 
appears leaves a writer who is married and the 
father of young children no choice but to continue 
to support himself by his teaching or journalism or 
whatever, and to do his writing on the side. 

What seems hard usage for a beginning novelist 
is even harder for a young poet. The sale of a new 
book of verse in the United States falls between 
600 and 1000 copies, with earning power for the 


N 
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author of some $300 to $500. In the past decade 
the American poets who have been able to support 
themselves solely by writing poetry can be counted 
on the fingers of two hands. I deplore the public’s 
apathy toward poetry, just as I deplore their in- 
fatuation with the current list of best sellers. But 
I am old enough to realize that these conditions 
are not likely to change overnight. The beginning 
author must accept them as part,of the odds against 
him, just as he must accept the fact that the lazy 
man’s vaudeville which is television has appro- 
priated the reading time of many middle-agers, 
and that the long-playing records compete with 
books on a fairly even basis for the dollar of the 
undergraduate. 


CLOVE AND CINNAMON 


From my friend Alfred Knopf I have received an 
advance copy of an enchanting and romantic 
novel, GABRIELA, which he says he has enjoyed 
“more than any novel I have read during the past 
several years.” The book comes to us from Brazil, 
where it was written by JORGE AmMapo and where 
it has sold a quarter of a million copies. It has 
been admirably translated from the Portuguese by 
James L. Taylor and William L. Grossman and 
will shortly be translated into thirteen other foreign 
languages. Mr. Knopf adds that there has never 


come out of South America, ‘‘as far as I know, a 


great best-selling novel, but I expect ‘Gabriela’ to 
break this sound barrier.” Gabriela (Knopf, $5.95) 
is a charmer, and I hope I may be forgiven for 
writing about it a little ahead of its publication 
date, which is September 12. 

The success of this romance depends on the slow 
and leisurely manner in which the story casts its 
spell. With the soft indolence which one believes 
must be characteristic of the Brazilian coast, the 
author projects us into the provincial, passionate 
life of Ilh¢us, a small river port where the word 
“progress” is on everyone’s lips and where pros- 
perity depends upon the cacao crop, which in turn 
depends upon the rain. The days of bloodshed and 
brigandage when the empire builders were carving 
out their domains are past, and now the plantation 
owners, colonels all, maintain houses in town, and 
often mulatto mistresses, while they prepare to 
send their sons to the boarding schools in Bahia or 
Rio and on Sundays accompany their wives to the 
tea dances at the Progress Club. Beneath this 


veneer of civilization are the fights in the alleys; . 


the known assassins who push people around in the 
cheap bars; the unwritten law which is upheld 
when Colonel Jesuino kills his wife and her lover; 
land deals that would make you dizzy; and among 
the colonels, a rivalry for the latest of the courte- 
sans as intense as that for political favor. 
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Into this bizarre milieu come two strangers, 
Mundinho Falcao, a bright, attractive promoter 
from Rio who means to make the town his own, 
and Gabriela, a young migrant trudging in from 
the backcountry, who, when we first see her with 
her dirty face, unkempt hair, bruised feet, and 
ragged clothing, gives little evidence of the mag- 
netism or power which she is to exert. 

Gabriela begins her ascent when she is hired to 
cook for Nacib, the Arab who owns the most popu- 
lar bar and cabaret; whereas Mundinho chal- 
lenges the political power and popularity of 
Colonel Ramiro Bastos. It is Mundinho who loans 
Jacob the Russian the money with which to op- 
erate the first bus line; Mundinho who finances the 
first newspaper, The Ilhéus Daily; Mundinho who 
persuades the authorities in Rio to dredge a chan- 
nel through the sandbar which is closing in the 
harbor. Clearly he is a man of vision, and when 
he challenges the old political boss, the whole 
community is in uproar. 

The charm of this story is its pace and its veri- 
similitude. The year is 1925, and in this remote, 
self-centered little town, Jorge Amado quietly but 
surely absorbs you in the current of unpremedi- 
tated but very human affairs; the scandals, the 
rivalry, the pride and vanity of the old world 
as they are stirred up by Mundinho provide us 
with a comedy vivid, believable, and entertaining. 


WHITHER RUSSIA? 


One of the most knowledgeable American jour- 
nalists on Soviet affairs, Harrison E. SALISBURY 
of the New York Times flew back to Moscow in the 
autumn of 1961 for his sixth visit in eighteen years. 
He had been a resident correspondent in the 
Union for as long as five years at a time; now he 
was returning to make an assessment of the changes 
which have occurred within Russia since that 
summer of euphoria, 1959, when the American 
Exhibition was in flower and when it was known 
that Khrushchev would come to Washington. He 
reports his findings in a personal narrative, A 
NEW RUSSIA? (Harper & Row, $3.50), a short 
book of large concern, particularly to those who 
have lived within the Soviet Union. 

I am fascinated by Mr. Salisbury’s account of 
the struggle for power between the left and the 
right, between the more liberal forces, led by 
Khrushchev, and the neo-Stalinists, who would 
take a harder, more repressive line. The very fact 
that this struggle is in the open, and that a tough- 
minded editor like Tvardovsky dares defend the 
new latitude in the columns of his magazine, Novy 
Mir, is evidence of the evolution that has taken 
place since Pasternak’s death. The writers known 
as “The Men of the Sixties’? show how deeply the 
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more audacious of the intelligentsia are committed 
to the broad stream of Russian liberalism. But, 
as Mr. Salisbury reveals, both forces are posi- 
tively in contention, and the struggle produces 
those contradictions so baffling to the Western 
mind: the gains of the church, the membership 
of which has been restored to 50 million, or one 
quarter of the population, are offset by the new 
rise in anti-Semitism; the subtle but undisguised 
desire of the younger generation for a closer afhilia- 
tion with the West is combated in print and 
through violence by the Komsomol bullyboys. 
Mr. Salisbury is swift to detect the youth’s resist- 
ance to Soviet stultification (the blue denims 
known as ‘*Texas trousers” have become a status 
symbol in Moscow); his characterization of the 
younger deputies in the Kremlin is penetrating; 
and his final chapter, ‘‘Whither Russia?’’, is most 
illuminating. A concise and valuable book. 


WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN KNOWS 


It was while he was teaching naval history at 
the University of Malaya that C. NORTHCOTE 
PARKINSON was seized by the first of those alarming 
truths with which he has been taunting the busi- 
ness world ever since. In an age of supermanage- 
ment and efficiency experts, this innocent-looking 
Englishman propounded what has since come to 
be known as Parkinson’s Law: to wit, that work in- 
creases in proportion to the number of people 
there are to perform it. This proposition was re- 
ceived first with levity and then with dawning 
recognition in some of the most solemn board 
rooms here and in the United Kingdom. Em- 
boldened by his success, Mr. Parkinson pro- 
nounced his second law: growth is complexity, 
complexity is decay. Again he pointed up his case 
with such ludicrous common sense that people be- 
gan quoting him. 

His new book, IN-LAWS AND OUTLAWS (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.00), is a how-to-succeed book aimed at 
the boy who can bluff. All that a reviewer should 
do is to hint at the range and diversity of Parkin- 
son’s attack. The book opens with the Law of 
Levity, by which the young man at his first desk 
gradually induces the conviction that as an Ivy 
League man he is going places. Next, Parkinson 
permits his climber to consider the most practical 
means of marrying an heiress. Thereafter comes 
a chapter on Punctuosity, in which the author 
maps out the conquest of time, and the best in the 
book is the Parkinsey Report, in which Parkinson, 
remarking that ‘we can no longer disguise the 
fact that the Corporation has Sex,” goes into de- 
tailed analysis of the Merger and premergital re- 
lationships. Plenty of wit here, as light, scattered, 
and stinging as bird shot. 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT 





This has been a good, though not exactly a 
vintage year for art books. Several excellent vol- 
umes appeared; some important series were 
launched or continued impressively; and there 
was an accumulation of fairly attractive items on 
standard masters and periods. Such a record 
might seem to merit only simple gratitude toward 
the publishers who were willing to undertake the 
production of these large expensive books with 
many colored plates. But the miracles of modern 
photographic reproduction, which have brought 
‘the museum without walls” into our own homes, 
have also made us more demanding about the uses 
to which these techniques can be put. After all, 
the price of art books — from seventeen to twenty- 
seven dollars — also represents an investment on 
the part of the buyer, who may not be willing to 
settle for just any book of pretty pictures when he 
pays his money. The fact is that the art book does 
not have one but many functions; and the more 
these uses are discriminated, the more likely we are 
to have less confused editing. 

The simplest use (commercially, it may be the 
most important) is as a gift. A large handsome 
volume with many pictures makes an immediate 
impression; the recipient need not be a specialist 
or connoisseur to turn the pages and look with 
pleasure, even skipping, if he chooses, the drudgery 
of a text. TREASURES OF THE VATICAN by Maurizio 
Catvest (Skira-World, $27.50) seems to have 
been edited with just this purpose in mind. It 
makes no contribution to scholarship; the master- 
pieces it reproduces are all well known, like a 
standard assortment of bonbons; and they are, 
moreover, accessible to the tourist in one place. 
The photographs have been taken in a monot- 
onously even, steady, bright light, so that St. 
Peter’s is made to look more than ever like a 
garish grand opera house all lit up. Nevertheless, 
the buyer who wants a big splashy gift will be 
getting his money’s worth; for that particular 
relative or friend who has been abroad and seen 
the originals, this book is ideally suited as a spectac- 
ular memento of his trip. 

A more serious art book assembles works that 
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are not readily accessible or that 
belong to widely scattered collec- 
tions, and so gives a sense of an art- 
ist’s personality or the individual 
style of a school that would not be 
available otherwise. Two excellent 
examples are CARPACCIO by JAN 
Lauts (Phaidon, $18.00) and THE 
HISTORY OF IMPRESSIONISM by JOHN 
RewaLp (Museum of Modern Art- 
Doubleday, $20.00). Both are pro- 
fusely and handsomely illustrated, 
yet the texts do matter very much; 
and in this marriage of text and pic- 
tures these two books seem to me 
the outstanding contributions of the 
current season. 

Carpaccio, the great link in Italian 
painting between Bellini and Titian, 
has left us an unrivaled record of the 
life of his native city. In marvelous 
color and detail he sets before us the 
vigorous commerce of wharves and 
canals, the solemn pageantry of pub- 
lic rites and ceremonies. But for all 
the meticulous realism of detail, 
a curious dreamlike quality runs 
through his paintings. His Venice is 
a city turned toward the East. Turks 
in colorful fez or turban parade 
through the streets. The light that 
floods the canvases seems to live a 
secret life of its own. The Venice of 
Carpaccio is a fantastic city out of 
the thousand and one nights of the 
Orient. Dr. Lauts’s perceptive and 
scholarly monograph not only places 
and dates the work; it also evokes 
the unique personality of the painter 
himself. 

Mr. Rewald’s History, a vastly en- 
larged and completely revised ver- 
sion of a work that appeared in 1946, 
deals with some of the most dramatic 
and significant years in the develop- 
ment of modern art. In 1874 a 
group of young French painters de- 
fied the official Salon in Paris and 
organized an exhibition of their own. 
The original group included Monet, 
Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, Degas, Cé- 
zanne, and Berthe Morisot. They 
were later to be joined by Gauguin 
and Seurat, and, more remotely, 
Van Gogh. The name impression- 
ism, largely an invention of chance, 
was not added until much later. 

Mr. Rewald’s narrative begins 
twenty years before the open break 
with official art and continues to 
1886, when the impressionists held 
their eighth and last show as a group. 
His approach is documentary and 
factual, yet the sheer human interest 
of his materials — the friendships, 
quarrels, and intrigues of these com- 


plex and volatile geniuses — makes 
altogether fascinating reading. By 
1886, the original group had fallen 
into hopeless dissension; and, be- 
sides, the new and different discov- 
eries of Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gau- 
guin, and Seurat had advanced into 
territories alien to the original bent 
of impressionism. The date 1886, 
Mr. Rewald concludes, marks not a 
tombstone but a milestone; the im- 
pressionists had done their work and 
opened the door to different and 
bolder forms of experiment by 
artists, 


CRADLE OF WESTERN ART 


One of the most versatile personal- 
ities of our time, novelist, political 
revolutionary, and war hero, and 
presently Minister of Culture in the 
De Gaulle government, André Mal- 
raux has in recent years returned to 
his original career as an archaeolo- 
gist dealing with the history of art. 
In addition to his own impressive 
writings on the subject, he has now 
undertaken, together with Georges 
Salles, formerly Director of the Na- 
tional Museums of France, to edit a 
series, “Ihe: Arts of Mankind.’ 
From the look of the series so far — 
a first volume on Sumerian art by 
ANDRE Parrot has now been fol- 
lowed by THE ARTSOF ASSYRIA (Golden 
Press, $25.00) by the same author — 
M. Malraux seems to have set his 
own stamp on the whole series. Art 
history, as M. Malraux understands 
it, has to be told from the point of 
view of the human condition itself, as 
man’s eternal struggle to express by 
image and symbol the riddle of his 
own fate and the mystery of the 
universe confronting him. 

Such, in any case, is the ambitious 
line followed by M. Parrot, who dis- 
cusses Assyrian art in relation to the 
religion, mythology, and social forms 
of that ancient people. The result is 
an account of a whole civilization, 
rich and varied in detail, broad and 
suggestive in its links with other 
cultures. 

The Assyrians are one of the least 
attractive of ancient peoples. A race 
of warriors, they left behind in their 
art the images of brutal power. 
Bearded kings and warriors smile in 
tight-lipped arrogance, and the fig- 
ures of bull-headed gods stare out 
at us from some primitive horror. 
However stiff and hieratic his treat- 
ment of the human figure, the As- 
syrian artist could be wonderfully 
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What the Jayman should know 


order to understand the presen 
climate of science. “Important anı 
exciting.” — San Francisco Chronicle, 
New revised and enlarged edition. 

$5.95 


THE : 
RETREAT TO 
COMMITMENT 


by William Warren 
Bartley III 


A brilliant young philosopher chal- 
lenges the basic assumptions of 
American Protestantism and pro- 
jects a way of faith based on a new 
theory of rationalism and liberalism. 

$4.00. 


THE BIOLOGY 
OF ART 


by Desmond Morris 


This fascinating book brings to- 
gèther for the first time all the 
known facts about the picture- 
making activity of apes and monkeys 
and its relationship to human art. 
Illustrated with 57 line drawings, 38 
halftones, and 13 full-color repro- 
ductions, $6.50 


COLLECTED 
POSMS 
by Kay Boyle 


This volume includes seventeen 
new poems, in which Miss Boyle’s 
lyric voice shows its increasing 
power, a selection of poems written 
in the Twenties and Thirties, and an 
excerpt from her long wartime 
poem “American Citizen” — all 
marked by an intensity of experi- 
ence that only poetry can capture, 
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“That extraordinary 
thing, live criticism” 
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A VIEW OF $ 
MY OWN 


These views of the Caryl Chessman 
case, the death of Dylan Thomas, the 
meaning of Boston, the careers of 
Edna Millay, Hart Crane and many 
others, “‘reveal the sympathy, under- 
standing, and critical sensitivity a true 
writer feels about the writings of 
others.” 
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as clever as Scheherazade.” 
—JEAN STAFFORD, New Republic 
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fluent and expressive in his treat- 
ment of animals. One great frieze, 
representing a lion hunt, shows us 
the death throes of a dying lioness in 
almost cinematic sequence. The 
great beast, pierced with arrows, 
sags, falls, rolls over; and one cannot 
help but feel a sympathy and identi- 
fication on the artist’s part that was 
absent from his treatment of human 
beings. 

The Assyrians may have been 
more ingratiating in other aspects of 
their personal life too. Until 1929, 
when frescoes were unearthed at Til 
Barslip, all that was known of As- 
syrian art was its sculpture, prin- 
cipally bas-relief. The newly ex- 
cavated wall paintings show a lively 
and very decorative sense of color. 
The Assyrian techniques of glazed 
colors were passed down to their 
conquerors, the neo-Babylonians, 
and later to the Persians. M. Parrot 
emphasizes that excavations show a 
continuity in art from the Sumerians 
through the Assyrians down through 
the Persians. Apparently, while the 
kings and captains warred and em- 
pires rose and fell, the artists went 
quietly about their work, assimilat- 
ing the past and handing it down to 
the future. 


ARTS OF THE EAST 


Skira, most enterprising, flam- 
boyant, and at times possibly the 
most careless of art publishers, has 
come up with a new series, this one 
on the painting of Asia. So far, two 
volumes — JAPANESE PAINTING by 
AKIYAMA TERUKAZU and ARAB PAINT- 
ING by RICHARD ETTINGHAUSEN 
(World, $22.50 each) — have ap- 
peared, and they are very solid and 
handsome achievements indeed. 

Though a century has passed since 
the West discovered the art of Japan, 
our views of Japanese painting are 
still largely overshadowed by the 
popularity of the Japanese print. 
Mr. Terukazu takes great pains to 
make clear that these prints repre- 
sent a later and more limited style, 
which was in fact the outcome of a 
thousand years of evolution. His 
book elaborates in depth and detail 
providing a fuller account of the 
variety and wealth of Japanese 
painting than has yet appeared any- 
where. Perhaps Japan’s position as 
an isolated island helped its painters. 
At any rate, from its beginnings in 
the seventh century, under the influ- 
ence of the Chinese masters of the 
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early T’ang period, Japanese paint- 
ing was to go through an almost un- 
rivaled development until the nine- 
teenth century, when contact with 
the West and Western influences at 
last broke the great chain. At the 
time of his death in 1849, three years 
before Admiral Perry arrived to open 
Japan to the West, the master Hoku- 
sai was probably as great an artist as 
was to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

While Mr. Terukazu feels com- 
pelled to broaden our views and 
make us familiar with more than one 
kind of Japanese art, Mr. Etting- 
hausen, on the other hand, has to 
begin by convincing us that there 
really was such a thing as Arab 
painting. Since Mohammedanism 
forbade the use of images, the aes- 
thetic impulses of the Arabs turned 
toward design and arabesque rather 
than representation. Painting de- 
veloped only as a technique for the 
illustration of books, and at first 
mainly for medical and scientific 
treatises. Yet painting it was; and 
though, compared with the great 
styles of the West or Far East, Arab 
painting is a minor form, it is never- 
theless an exquisite one, and without 
it we would not have had the later, 
much-admired Persian miniatures. 
Indeed, in their very lack of great 
ambition, there is a kind of roly-poly 
and humorous slyness about these 
colored illuminations that evokes the 
world of the Arabian Nights. At 
times these miniatures oddly suggest 
some very modern experiments: one 
picture of an encampment pours 
men, tents, and camels higgledy- 
piggledy on top of each other in an 
unstructured and riotous clutter of 
space that resembles nothing so 
much as a painting by Dubuffet. 

Lying between China and Japan, 
Korea has continually been invaded 
by its two more powerful neighbors. 
Despite this political turbulence, 
Korean art has had a long and rich 
history. THE ARTS OF KOREA by 
Evetyn McCune (Tuttle, $17.50) 
was for me an absolutely eye-opening 
experience, since I had not known 
that Korean art, in nearly all the 
major forms, could stand on a par 
with the Chinese masters from about 
the fifth century onward. Our ig- 
norance of this art is due in great 
part to the fact that the Koreans 
kept it to themselves. Only after the 
annexation by Japan in 1910 did 
Japanese historians begin to put to- 
gether an artistic history of the 
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subject country. Perhaps the con- 
querors were paying back a debt 
owed by their artists, who had orig- 
inally borrowed so much from the 
Koreans. Mrs. McCune was born 
in Korea, knows the land and its 
people intimately, and this book has 
obviously been a labor of love on her 
part. Detailed but very readable, 
her long account of Korean history 
goes far toward making that troubled 
nation understandable to us. 


LIGHT ON THE MODERN 


In LOOKING AT MODERN PAINTING 
(Norton, $10.00 hard-cover; $4.50 
paperback) four professors of art — 
Gipson A. Danes, THERESA Z. 
Futton, Cart D. SHEPPARD, and 
FREDERICK S. WicHT— under the 
general editorship of Leonard Freed- 
man seek to explain contempo- 
rary art in all its facets for the seri- 
ous gallerygoer. As is perhaps in- 
evitable in a work with so many 
co-authors, the text lacks something 
in individual personality; but on 
the whole it is very well done and 
a useful guide through the labyrinth 
of the contemporary schools. The 
worst flaw is an indulgence at times 
in that windy and pompous rhetoric 
that has become familiar to us in art 
manifestos. The exposition is best, 
it seems to me, when it is most 
meticulous and plodding. To be 
sure, a good many of the analyses 
will have to be digested and then 
forgotten in order to approach the 
paintings with any degree of spon- 
taneity. But who would deny the 
usefulness of the crutch after he 
is able to throw it away and walk? 

The artist explaining his art is 
likely to go to the other extreme 
from the professor and become too 
personal, oblique, or oracular in 
tone. Naum GABO, in OF DIVERS 
ARTS (Bollingen-Pantheon, $7.50), 
the Mellon lectures for 1959, pro- 
vides a disappointingly insubstantial 
text in a rather pontifical manner. 
The light of insight does pierce the 
vapors now and then, particularly 
toward the end, where Mr. Gabo 
defends the positive spirit behind 
modern art. The world has changed, 
Mr. Gabo argues, more drastically 
than any of us would like to admit, 
and that is why the vision of the 
modern artist, which departs radi- 
cally from the past, frightens us. 
Not a new point, but well stated. 

Occasionally, however, the writ- 
ten opinions of painters, by a kind 
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this proven aid 


Success in high school and college depends 
largely on your ability to write correctly, 
speak effectively, and read with under- 
standing. A good vocabulary and better 
grades go together. 

So start this school year right. Get 
Merriam-Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary now. And use it regularly to help 
you talk and write better, read and listen 
better — and thus get better marks. 

Won't any dictionary do? No! 

“To be sure you're right,” teachers say, 
“get Webster’s New Collegiate.” 

Its definitions are complete, accurate, 
up to date. This Merriam-Webster is 
required or recommended at schools and 
colleges everywhere. 


Start the school year night with 





to better grades 


Start the school year right with 
Webster’s New Collegiate, a proven aid 
to better grades. Get it today at your 
department, book, or stationery store. 
Only $5 unindexed, $6 indexed. ©G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


WARNING — INSIST ON 


 Mevuam-Webslir 


REG U S PAT OFF. 


Don’t be misled. Other desk-size “Web- 
sters” do not include the scientific names 
for plants and animals—nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a dic- 
tionary for school, home, or office use. 
Always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 
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Special Pre- 
Publication Offer 


Unexpurgated and really readable 
—thanks to modern spelling—the 
complete book of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table. 
Nothing has been left out: neither 
the great tales of seduction (Lance- 
lot and Guinevere, Tristan and 
Isolde), nor the pre-Christian 
magic. Here is Malory for adults. 
Exact replica of the historic Medici 
Society Edition. Over 1,000 pp. To 
be published at $15.00. 

Special Pre-Publication Price, $9.95 


University Books, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Please send LE MORTE D’ARTHUR (list price 
$15.00) at special pre-publication price of 
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C. S. FORESTER’S 


stirring new Horatio Horn- 
blower saga tells of the young 
Commanders exciting role in 
thwarting Napoleon’s plan to 
invade England — a master- 


à piece of naval adventure, $4.95 
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of left-handed grace, go spontane- 
ously to the heart of their matter as 
no coldly analytical critic could. 
THE WORK OF JEAN DUBUFFET by 
PETER SELZ (Museum of Modern 
Art-Doubleday, $7.50 hard-cover; 
$3.75 paperback) fortunately in- 
cludes many of the painter’s own 
words, which are among the most 
profound and revelatory yet spoken 
about modern art. 
memorializes a large Dubuffet ex- 
hibition held at the Museum of 
Modern Art last fall, and for both 
the excellence of Mr. Selz’s text and 
his choice of illustrations it is easily 
one of the most distinguished, if more 
modest, items of the whole season. 

Dubuffet’s paintings have seemed 
shocking and ugly to many, perhaps 
because their beauty consists pre- 
cisely in an effort to redeem the 
materials of life that do not fit our 
ordinary human purposes. In an 
age when we have spread our high- 
ways all over nature, there is some 
point to a painter who does a land- 
scape where the soil lives a bacterial 
life of its own and seems ready to 
devour the puny little figures of men, 
who have thrown the whole system 
out of whack. The street scenes of 
Paris, where the passing figures seem 
to be scrawled upon the walls, are 
cruel caricatures by a wise child who 
sees all these humans trapped among 
their own man-made ways. The 
artist’s words go hand in hand with 
his paintings — searching, poetical, 
direct. Dubuffet came late to paint- 
ing, and much of the deeply reflec- 
tive quality of his paintings and 
writings may spring from his abun- 
dant experience of the world before 
he sat down to his easel. 


IN THE AMERICAN GRAIN 


If you have been under the im- 
pression that early American art 
consists mainly of the cigar-store 
Indian sculpture or the barroom 
poster depicting Custer’s last stand 
at Little Big Horn, then you are in 
for a very delightful surprise from 
101 MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN 
PRIMITIVE PAINTING (Doubleday, 
$10.00). Our national heritage is 
not only more considerable than 
many of us might have thought; its 
quality — quite apart from its spe- 
cifically historical charm — gives it 
its own secure place in the world of 
art. Much of our knowledge of this 
past is due to the dedicated and in- 
telligent searches of Colonel and 
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“Stories of the poor, 
beleaguered, and lonely... 
the collection deserves 
wide readership.” 

— CARLOS BAKER 
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Ciardi, Granville Hicks, and Ten- 
nessee Williams were among the 
distinguished critics who hailed 
the extraordinary talents of Rich- 
ard Yates when his first novel, 
Revolutionary Road, was pub- 
lished. In these eleven powerful, 
compassionate stories, he con- 
firms his achievement as an orig- 
inal and important American 
writer. At all bookstores. $4.50 
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Parents of teen-agers! 
This book 


could be a lifesaver 


Patience 
And 


Fortitude 


The Parents’ Guide 
to Adolescence 


By Graham B. Blaine, Jr., M.D, 


Parents might find this book a 
practical lifesaver in solving some 
seemingly unsolvable problems in 
dealing with their teen-agers. Dr. 
Blaine, who works with teen-agers 
at Harvard, Radcliffe and Boston 
Children’s Hospital, talks frankly 
about the problems adolescents 
may have with family, school, 
college, community and sex and 
suggests helpful ways for 

parents to cope. $3.75 
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Mrs. Edgar W. Garbisch, who have 
in this book made their own private 
collection available to the public. 

One may well question whether 
the word ‘‘primitive” is not being 
stretched, to cover all the pictures 
here. Many of these works, particu- 
larly those by unknown artists, have 
the naive quality we usually label 
as primitive. But there are also ex- 
amples of portrait painting —a 
well-established art in this country 
during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century — which show 
the artist aware of European, par- 
ticularly English, models. There 
are, for example, the notable names 
of professionals like Joseph Badger, 
Jeremiah Theus, John Durand, Ben- 
jamin West, and Winthrop Chan- 
dler in the eighteenth century; 
Horace Bundy in the nineteenth. 
To be sure, they are much less pol- 
ished and refined than Raeburn or 
Reynolds. Their styles are unmis- 
takably American, reflecting the 
rawboned energies of a frontier 
country without the luxurious orna- 
ments of a royal family and peers. 
Yet for their direct vigor of expres- 
sion, their ability to catch the simple 
earthbound reality of their subjects, 
I would rate many of these portraits 
above the work done by English 
contemporaries. 

Many of the paintings were in- 
tended merely as pictorial reports 
on the life of their times. Even in 
this genre, however, there are works 
of surprising quality. One remark- 
able painting, meant to record the 
advent of the railroads in American 
life, is “The Neigh of an Iron Horse,” 
by an unknown artist, about 1855. 
A horse on the prairie, frightened by 


the hoot of a locomotive, gallops | 


across the foreground, his figure 
dwarfing a tiny train coming around 
the bend in the background left. 
The drawing of the horse, fluent in 
line and electric with fear, might be 
the envy of a Géricault or Delacroix. 
The painters, moreover, did not 
always confine themselves to mere 
literal representation: in one paint- 
ing the immense face of a cat, with a 
dead bird in its mouth, hovers at 
the edge of a meadow while two 
other birds, unaware of their danger, 
perch on branches nearby. For the 
sheer feline menace of the beast I 
can only think of a similar fantastic 
study by Paul Klee. At times the 
naive artist, with a singular direct- 
ness of imagination, crosses the fron- 
tier into surrealism. 
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Of all the questions that 
confront a human being, 
none is sO important... 
none so perplexing . . . as: 

What happens after 
death? 

A few will contend that 
there is no life hereafter... 
that man ends his days in a blank 
nothingness like animals. But for most 
people, there is a natural and instinctive 
hope that life on earth is only the first 
step toward a more joyous eternal life 
to come. 


This instinctive hope, however, car- 
ties with it no conclusive proof that 
there is a life hereafter, and no obvious 
“blueprint” showing how to attain it. 
Because of this, many are bewildered— 
uncertain of the earthly way of life that 
will determine their eternal destiny. 

Catholics, of course, do not claim that 
they alone are capable of having a 
greater knowledge of eternity than is 
available to any one else. But where 
some may be confused and uncertain, 
the Catholic finds certainty in his 
Church for that time when “the night 
cometh that no man can work.” 

You may hear it said that this is only 
a blind and superstitious faith... 
that Catholics are merely “whistling in 
the dark” . . . that the Catholic Church 
doesn’t know any more about God’s 
plan for our destiny than does anyone 
else. 

On the contrary, Catholics believe 
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and that it has done so from the time of 
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that the way of life pre- 
scribed by Jesus Christ is 
God’s own plan for our sal- 
vation. We believe further 
iif, that Christ established the 
Catholic Church to perpetu- 
ate His teaching—and ad- 


minister His Sacraments... 


Peter down to this very moment. 

It is often said that the faith placed in 
Christ by Catholics... and by other 
Christians, too... 
facts and reason. A powerful answer to 
this will be found in our pamphlet: “The 
Way To Everlasting Life...The Cath- 
olic Church.” Even though you may not 
be interested in the Catholic Faith, this 
pamphlet will help you better to under- 
stand God’s plan for your life. 

We invite all people of good will to 
write for a free copy of this pamphlet. 
It will be mailed in a plain wrapper and 
nobody will call on you. Write today 
...ask for Pamphlet No. B-20. 


FREE— Mail Coupon Today 


| SUPREME COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


is unwarranted by 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: “The 
Way To Everlasting Life... The Catholic Chui 
B-2 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


EvELL Gispspons, who has made 
himself an authority on finding and 
cooking edible wild plants, passes on 
his discoveries to the less enterprising 
in STALKING THE WILD ASPARAGUS 
(McKay, $4.95). The book is an 
inadvertent incitement to puttering 
and loafing, for the urban reader 
who sets out to emulate the author is 
going to get fresh air and exercise and 
also to discover that it is just not all 
that easy to tell a wild onion from a 
clump of grass. The number of 
things Mr. Gibbons has found edible 
is amazing, and while some of his 
enterprises, like cattail flour, sound 
more trouble than anything can pos- 
sibly be worth, most of them result 
in truly enticing recipes. If Mr. 
Gibbons has a fault, it is the usual 
outdoorsman’s habit of minimizing 
difficulties. The amateur can take 
warning from his comment on fell- 
ing a bee tree: “This excited the 
bees.”’ 














us Ernest Hemingway s 
: older sister portrays the 
family background in which 
the writer's character 

and genius were moulded, 


Hi The Hemingways 


THE YEARS OF INNOCENCE 


Varcenuine Hemineway Sanrorp 


Brian FRIEL’s stories of Ireland, 
THE SAUCER OF LARKS (Doubleday, 
$3.95), are uncomplicated, directly 
told tales about children, their aged 
relatives, and rural eccentrics like 
the Skelper, who became responsible 
for a date, specifically, ‘“The Sunday 
the Skelper Was Arrested in His 
Pelt.” For all the impression they 
have made on Mr. Friel, Freud and 
Henry James might never have lived, 
and it is refreshing to observe the 
variety and delicacy of emotional 
nuances that can be conveyed by an 
author who ignores these two liter- 
ary gods. 

THE WILLOWDALE HANDCAR (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1.50) is another of EDWARD 
GoREY’S miniature Gothic melo- 
dramas, with the author’s incompar- 
ably sinister illustrations. All the 
paraphernalia of a gaudy virtue- 
betrayed tearjerker are mixed ab- 
surdly into an interminable Edward- 
ian excursion, by stolen handcar, 
through Bogus Corners, Gristleburg, 
and Halfbath, with instructive visits 
to the ruins of the Crampton vinegar 
works and Mr. Zeph Claggs, who 
displays ‘‘a few of the prizes from his 


collection of over 7,000 glass tele- 
phone-pole insulators.” 


An intimate portrait of one of America’s greatest 
writers in the heart of his family, illustrated 
with a wealth of family photographs. 


Atall bookstores + $4.95 
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Patt Hitv’s novel of a first love 
affair, ONE THING I KNOW (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.00), is unlike most of its 
genre in presenting a heroine-narra- 
tor whose erotic temperature never 
rises one degree above normal. The 
girl goes through the motions but is 
basically pretty bored with the whole 
thing, because her real interest in life 
is the establishment of her own 
character; the boy friends are mere 
accessories to this activity. As a 
description of a state of mind not un- 
common among sixteen-year-old 
girls, the book is undoubtedly true to 
life. Miss Hill’s ingenuity in making 
Francesca likable is impressive. I 
doubt that anybody could make the 
girl really interesting. 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY (St. 
Martin’s Press, $7.00) is a reissue, in 
one volume, of the two books about 
the novelist written by his second 
wife. FLORENCE Emity Harpy in- 
corporated into her account a great 
deal of gossipy family history which 
no one else was in a position to 
preserve. 

NICHOLAS SAMSTAG’S THE USES OF 
INEPTITUDE OR HOW NOT TO WANT TO 
DO BETTER (McDowell, Obolensky, 
$3.50) is a literary tranquilizing pill, 
not because it is dull, but because it 
is designed to dissuade people from 
working too hard, doing too much, 
getting too rich, and in general miss- 
ing the forest through counting the 
trees. Mr. Samstag’s definition of 
conscience as “‘the inability to re- 
frain from remembering situations in 
which you have figured contrary to 
your life-illusion”’ is typical both of 
the author’s acid good sense and of 
his occasional lapses into a pseudo- 
clinical vocabulary that is not as 
funny as he apparently believes. 

In his introduction, Hugh A. 
Harter, translator of QUEVEDO’S THE 
SCAVENGER (Las Americas, $4.00), 
claims a great deal for this seven- 
teenth-century novel as a landmark 
in the development of picaresque fic- 
tion, as a work of humor, and some- 
times realism, and as a remarkable 
stylistic accomplishment. Undoubt- 
edly, Mr. Harter has done his best to 
preserve these qualities in English, 
and the difficulties of translation, not 
merely in language but in period 
idiom, were never better illustrated. 
lf Youre trying to kid qpe z0 
the mouth of a seventeenth-cen- 
tury Spaniard strains belief, ‘“‘Gad- 
zooks”’ and the like would certainly 
stop a modern English reader dead 
in his tracks. 


® computers are helping scientists at 
several universities probe one of the most intriguing mys- 
teries of life—the puzzle of just how physical characteristics 
are passed along the family tree. Hopefully, this kind of 
research may lead to earlier diagnosis and treatment of 
many hereditary diseases. | 

Scientists would like to know, for example, if a gene that 
causes a particular hereditary disease travels along with a 





What traits did he inherit 


great- great-great-great-great-great-grandfather? 





gene for a normal trait, such as eye color or blood type. 
So far, they have been able to trace certain inherited traits 
back as many as nine generations. This problem is so com- 
plex that a single step may require as many as a million 
separate calculations. ; 

In this and other areas of science, business, and govern- 
ment, IBM computers are helping to find answers to prob- 


_ lems too complex for ordinary solutions. 
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Announcing a remarkably sensible 


STARE 


ROLLA RST MI OTT 


ENIDE Irae 





The American Character 
by D. W. Brogan 
A worldly and witty discussion, written by a 
Cambridge don who knows us well. An impor- 
tant and enlightening book—particularly per- 
tinent now amid the furor over American pres- 
tige abroad. (288 pages) 


Reveille in Washington 
by Margaret Leech 
A picture of the capital during the Civil War. 
More than a history (though it won the Pulitzer 
Prize in that category), it is a mirror of Ameri- 
cans faced with conflict among themselves. 
(608 pages) 
The Worldly Philosophers 
by Robert L. Heilbroner 
With clarity and judgment, this economist sum- 
marizes for the layman the economic philoso- 
phies of twelve men who left permanent im- 
prints on Western thought. Among them: Adam 
Smith, Marx, Veblen and Keynes. (384 pages) 
The Power and the Glory 
by Graham Greene 
A novel whose theme is the eternal struggle be- 
tween the individual conscience and the authori- 
tarian state, (288 pages) 
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TIME INC. BOOKS 

540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il, 

Please send me the first four books of the TIME 
READING PROGRAM. I willexamine them for 
ten days, then either return them and forget the 
matter—or keep them and send you $3.95 (plus 
shipping and handling). If I decide to keep the 
books, you will enter my reservation to receive 
additional sets on approval every second month, 
it the same price of $3.95. am under no obligation 
o take any minimum number of sets of books. 
| may cancel at any time. 
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THE TIME 
READING PROGRAM 


A unique service that makes it possible for you 
to read specially selected and specially pub- 
lished books of exceptional merit, at an aver- 
age price of about ONE DOLLAR EACH! 
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START YOUR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION WITH 


ESE 4 BOOKS FORS395 


a 


to see if you would enjoy receiving a packet of books — F 





like these every 2 months. All books are sent on Free oo. 
Examination. No minimum purchase is required. — ae 
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Here is an opportunity to read and own 
some of the greatest books ever written 
—books which are truly timeless in sub- 
ject, style and significance. 

Every two months the Editors of the 
Program will select three or four books 
which seem most likely to merit your 
serious attention. They will include 
works of fiction, science, history, thearts, 
philosophy, politics and economics, 

Each book will feature a special in- 
troduction to underline what is unique 
in the book, what impact it has had or 
will have, what place it has earned in 
literature and contemporary thought. 

Each book will be printed in an una- 
bridged edition, using fine papers, large 
typeface, ample margins, and top book 
design to produce deluxe, soft-bound 
volumes of extraordinary quality. The 
hard-cover price of these books is any- 


your cost will average only about a dol- 
lar a volume! 
Here’s how this sensible plan works: 
e You receive the first four books for 
free examination. These you may keep 
for $3.95 (plus shipping and handling), 
or return and owe nothing. (In that 
case, no more books will be shipped.) 
e If you decide to continue, a new pack- 
age of books will be sent to you, on 
approval, every 2 months. You may re- 
turn any or all of the books for full 
credit. 
e You make no commitments, promise 
to buy nothing, and may cancel your 
subscription at any time, 

Since there is no risk involved, why 
not mail the Free Examination Coupon 
today? 


TIME INC. BOOKS, 540 N. Michi- 


service for the discriminating reader 
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JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH - The Poverty of Nat 
The Atlantic Extra 
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THE DOWNFALL OF JIMMY WALKER by Herbert Mitgang 
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BETTER BECAUSE IT'S GAS. 
BEST BECAUSE IT'S CALORIC 


Start with a Caloric range, and right off he'll notice the delicious difference 
in meals. Cooked with gas the Caloric way, your recipes at last reveal their Savory 
best. One reason is, your range has so many new automatic ways of doing exactly 
what you tell it. Ca/oric’s Automatic Keep-Warm oven system, for instance, has an 
exclusive meat thermometer that insures perfect cooking results. And after cook- 


ing, this oven automatically keeps food dinner-ready for hours. Better dealers are 


displaying the newest’ Heritage’ ranges now— 
available with sinks and splashplates in color- @ 
matching harmony... with range hoods, too. 


Caloric Corporation, Topton, Pa. 
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Bell System instructor George Templeton, left, discusses maintenance problems of a teletypewriter printing unit 
with Henry A. Louz of Surinam, who has come to this country to receive advanced communications training. 


~ Sharing our communications knowledge with new friends from other lands 


Henry Albert Louz, shown at right in 
the picture above, is a communications 
technician from Paramaribo, Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) 


Mr. Louz is one of approximately 150 
foreign nationals from two dozen differ- 
ent countries receiving technical train- 
ing from the Bell System this year. The 
Bell System and other American firms 
are cooperating with the State Depart- 
ment and the Agency for International 
Development in providing training to 
help these and other nations build their 
economies. Liaison agency for the tele- 


phone industry is the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. 


When Henry Louz’s six months’ 
course is over, he will return to his 
native land in South America to apply 
the latest in modern technology to prob- 
lems in his field. 


Henry is at the telephone school in 
Topeka, Kansas, studying all phases of 
teletypewriter service—the transmission 
of written information from point to 
point or via a network. It is training 
he could not get at home, and he is get- 
ting it alongside our employees. 





At the same time he is also learning 
about the American way of life. 
Through his new friends in Topeka he 
is meeting people, visiting their homes, 
seeing factories, museums, sports 
events. We hope he will return to Suri- 
nam with much more than a postgradu- 
ate course in communications. 


We in the Bell Telephone System are 
proud of the good communications serv- 
ice that we provide at home—and we 
are equally proud to share abroad the 
know-how that makes fine communica- 
tions possible. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Owned by more than two million Americans 
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1963 SAAB... built so well that it has a 24,000-mile/24-month written warranty 


345° visibility from the 
driver's seat compact cars 
heating and ventilation system 
engineered for even distribution 
of heating or cooling air 


complete instrumentation 
within easy reach of driver 


2-speed ventilating fan 


windshield washers 
(standard equipment) 
fast warm-up devices: 
cold start control 
ventilator shades 
carburetor preheater 


sure-traction, frisky 
front wheel drive 


firewall and all major body 
panels are fully insulated 


more head, shoulder, and 
leg room than 4 out of 5 


















full door clearance 
for easy access 





4-way adjustable foam bucket 
seats with 7 back positions 


air vents discharge stale air, 
permit comfortable ventilation 
with windows closed 


Seay 
more trunk room tha 


sy any car in its class 


strut-type telescopic shocks 
and independent coil springs 
provide comfort on any road 
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aerodynamic body and 
belly pan practically 


eliminate road noise 


factory undercoating 


Take a critical look at SAAB 
comfort and convenience 


against noise and heat 


y 


Aircraft reliability and performance stand- 
ards are blended with an entirely new 
approach to over-all automotive design in 
the Swedish SAAB 96. This car was built to be 
better and more comfortable, not different... 
built by one of Europe’s leading aircraft man- 


ufacturers . .. built for those who enjoy me- 
chanical excellence, technical uniqueness, and 
extraordinary craftsmanship. 

A critical look at all the facts and specifica- 
tions will prove that SAAB is unquestion- 
ably one of the world’s best engineered cars. 


*Engine, transmission (3-or 4-speed gear box available), and differential have a written warranty for 2 years or 24,000 miles. 





SAAB STANDARD EXTRAS place com- 
plete comfort and convenience within 
easy reach of its driver. At no extra 
cost, SAAB provides: electric clock, 
temperature and fuel gauges, ammeter, 
on easy-to-read instrument panel; 
heater and defroster to warm or cool 
car interior as required and keep all 
windows fog-free; dual padded sun 
visors; cold start control, ventilator 
shades, and carburetor preheater for 
instant starts in any weather; wind- 
shield washers, lockable glove com- 
partment; safety belt fittings; factory 
undercoating—all standard equipment! 
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SAAB RIDING COMFORT is based on 
front wheel drive, which eliminates 
driveshaft, makes all floor space flat 
and usable, permits quick conversion 
of SAAB interior to a bedroom big 
enough for two. Front wheel drive, 
combined with carefully calculated un- 
dersteering, low center of gravity, and 
advanced suspension design, provides 
swayless directional stability for re- 
laxed driving. The sure-footed traction 
of front wheel drive pulls the rest 
of the car firmly and easily around 
sharp curves and corners, through 
mud, ice, and snow. 


Arrange a test drive at your nearest SAAB dealer. 
Or write for more information—and the SAAB North 
American Road Atlas, a 64-page comprehensive travel 
guide valued at $1.00, but yours for only 25¢ to cover 
postage and handling. SAAB Motors, Inc., Dept. 810, 
405 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 


$1895 P.O.E. (little enough for one of the world’s best engineered cars) 


SAAB HEATING AND VENTILATION 
provides draft-free, year-round com- 
fort. Fresh air is circulated and dis- 
charged through ducts below the rear 
window and vents behind the side 
windows. Removable ventilation lids 
help keep engine compartment and 
car interior cool in summer, warm in 
winter. New ultra-efficient hot water 
heating system eliminates hot spots 
and danger of exhaust fumes... pro- 
vides even heat to front and back 
seats. Strategically-positioned air jet 
holes keep front and side windows 
clear and defrosted for fog-free vision. 
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SAAB MOTORS, INC.-NEW YORK ¢ NEW HAVEN ¢ JACKSONVILLE ¢ ST. LOUIS 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


A WHILE back President Kennedy drew upon 
his nautical past to say that the American people 
will have a choice this November of whether ‘‘to 
anchor down or to sail.” This is the way Kennedy 
would like the voters to view the choice, on the 
assumption that most people are against standing 
still. But indications from the primaries this year 
and from reports of political scouts in various parts 
of the nation suggest that it is not going to be that 
simple for the Democratic Party. 


There are three categories of elections — the 
House, where all members are up for reelection; 
the Senate, where 38 seats are at stake; the gover- 
norships, where 35 are to be filled — and each 
presents a different problem for Kennedy and his 
party. Midterm elections bring out fewer voters 
than do elections in presidential years, and the 
issues on which they are won or lost tend to be 
more localized and fragmentized than when the 
top national office is at stake. Nonetheless, the 
general public attitude toward an Administration 
in power, the feeling as to whether it is or is not 
doing its job well, does affect the outcome of 
voting not only for Senate and House but also for 
the governorships. 


The President has said that he will concentrate 
his politicking ‘‘where there will be a very clear 
choice” between Democrats who back his Admin- 
istration and Republicans who oppose it. But he 
has acknowledged the historical fact that White 
House intervention has never proved very profit- 
able. Wilson suffered a disastrous defeat on the 
League of Nations issue. F.D.R., despite a con- 
trary view in many minds, never really tried, ex- 
cept to purge a few Democrats he found objection- 
able, and he won in only one case. Eisenhower 
did try, but the results were meager, at best. Still, 
Kennedy is not the type to shy away because of the 
record, and Democratic candidates have been 





on the World Today 


scrambling to get him into their states or districts 
because they believe that he will pep up the party 
workers. 


Of the three races this fall, the Senate is the 
easiest for the Democrats. Only a third of the 
seats (plus a few others vacant because of death or 
resignation) are up this fall, and it is impossible 
for the Republicans to capture control of the 
Senate. It is possible for them to cut into the gen- 
erally liberal and pro-Kennedy nature of the 
Senate, however. On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats think they can increase their majority with 
as many as three more pro-Kennedy partisans 
replacing Republicans. A good possibility, for 
instance, is Kentucky, where Senator Thruston 
Morton is opposed by Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
son Wyatt. Here is a case where the Kennedy plan 
for medicare is likely to give the voters a clear-cut 
choice. In Connecticut, Democrats are counting 
on former Cabinet member Abraham Ribicoff to 
replace retiring Republican Prescott Bush. The 
Republicans are optimistic about their chances 
for victory in Colorado and Idaho, and perhaps 
in Pennsylvania, and do not concede the Con- 
necticut seat. 


The decisive seats in the House 


The real congressional struggle involves the 
House. The Republicans claim publicly that they 
can pick up the 45 seats or so it would take to win 
control and make conservative Charles Halleck of 
Indiana the new Speaker. Privately, however, 
their hopes are more modest, for a gain of between 
10 and 20. But such a gain would be enough to 
make Halleck all but the de facto leader of the 
House, for he has skillfully blended his own forces 
with the thirty to fifty Southern Democrats who 
on occasion desert the Administration. Such a 
GOP gain this November would kill the prospects 
for most of the New Frontier domestic legislation. 
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Self-regulation—from quaint beginnings, 170 years in the making 


ANOTHER WAY THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE EN- 
DEAVORS TO MAINTAIN A FAIR AND ORDERLY MARKET 


On May 17, 1792, a group of merchants and traders de- 
cided to meet daily at regular hours to buy and sell securi- 
ties under an old buttonwood tree on Wall Street, only a 
few blocks from the present site of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

These 24 men were the original Members of the Exchange. 

They regulated themselves, and naturally their regulations 
were few and simple. In 1817, the first formal constitution 
was adopted. As the country grew, and the number of Ex- 
change Members increased, a more rigid set of regulations 
began to evolve. 

Today, 170 years after the beginning, the 1,366 Members 
are subject to one of the most stringent codes of self- 
regulation on the American business scene, plus the laws 
and rules administered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

To begin with, a man who wants to become a Member 
has his background carefully scrutinized by the Exchange 
before he’s accepted. 

Once in business, his firm must submit to a surprise 
audit by independent public accountants once a year and 
answer three financial questionnaires of the Exchange ev- 


ery year, one of which is based on the audit. In addition, 
Exchange examiners will visit his firm’s offices and spot 
check its books and records. 

A Member’s firm must also report weekly on its position 
as an underwriter of securities, and disclose certain bor- 
rowings or loans by the firm or individual partners. 

The Exchange’s regulations extend to Member Firm 
brokers too. There are 31,000 in some 3,300 offices. They 
have had to satisfy Exchange requirements for knowledge 
of the securities business and must be well grounded in the 
business by either experience or training. They must be 
familiar with—and are expected to observe—the rules laid 
down by the Exchange for themselves and their Member 
Firms. 

Self-policing like this is an important function of the 
New York Stock Exchange market place. Some 226 staff 
members are connected with the enforcement of these 
regulations. 

Self-regulation is just one way the Exchange endeavors 
to maintain a fair and orderly market for all investors. 
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Last night in Antarctica, nuclear power 
1 lit the bulb 

2 heated the room 

3 fried the eggs 

4 boiled the coffee 

5 kept the scientific instruments running 
6 burned the toast 


Antarctica’s first nuclear power plant is now operating. It 
supplies all the electricity for the 1000 men stationed at 
the Navy’s McMurdo Sound Research Base. 

The heart of the plant is an extraordinary metal cylinder 
that helps turn nuclear energy into electricity. The cylinder 
is only 3 feet high and 2 feet in diameter, yet it does the job 
of millions of gallons of ordinary fuel oil. It delivers 1500 
kilowatts and has to be replaced only once every 2-3 years. 

Because nuclear energy packs great power in little space, 
it’s extremely useful when you need electricity in remote 
spots. It’s portable and gives you power that lasts for years. 

Take outer space. Right now a tiny nuclear generator is 
spinning around the earth aboard the Navy Transit Satellite 
System. It runs many of the instruments, can keep them 
running for at least 10 years. 

Near both poles of the earth, small atomic generators are 
being used to power unmanned weather stations. 

In Sundance, Wyoming, a nuclear reactor powers a new 
Air Force radar station. On the Atlantic Coast, the Coast 
Guard now has its first atomic buoy. On the floor of the 
Atlantic, a sound beacon for navigation will be atomically 
powered. Soon a floating nuclear power plant will enable 
the Army to bring electricity to distressed coastal areas. 

Each of these installations was designed and built by the 
nuclear division of Martin Marietta. Each utilizes portable 
nuclear power, a form of power that is becoming recognized 
as one of the most practical known. Portable nuclear power 
units can carry us to outer space. And some day they may 
be used for simpler things like frying your eggs. 
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Report on Washington 


From Kennedy’s viewpoint, a Democratic 
House gain of 5 to 10 seats would, as the President 
has said, “change the whole opinion in the House” 
and mean passage of many a bill which has had 
to be trimmed or shelved in the current Congress. 
The psychological effect of any Democratic 
gain would be considerable, both parties agree. 


But history is against any such accomplishment. 
Only once in this century has the party controlling 
the presidency made a midterm House gain. That 
was in 1934, at the height of the New Deal, when 
the Democrats added 9 seats. Over the years party 
control in the House has been determined by the 
outcome in about 100 seats; the others generally 
have remained safely Democratic or safely Repub- 
lican. It is in this middle group of seats, most of 
them won by a margin of 5 percent or less, that 
this fall’s battle will be concentrated. 


What about the new districts? 


This year there is a new complicating factor in 
the redistricting after the decennial census. A 
number of Democratic seats in the South, long safe 
for the party, are being eliminated, but their oc- 
cupants more often than not have been anti- 
Kennedy. Republican conservatives may make 
further inroads in the South, but the picture is not 
yet clear. On the other hand, the Democrats hope 
to add two or three more or less pro-Kennedy 
congressmen in Florida, which will have 4 addi- 
tional seats next year. However, the Republicans 
think Florida offers a good chance to add to their 
single House member from that state. 


The two biggest redistricting jobs were in New 
York, which lost 2 seats, and California, which 
gained 8. In New York a Republican legislature 
with a Republican governor’s approval did its 
best to so redesign the districts as to cost the Demo- 
crats from 3 to 6 seats. In California, Democrats 
in the legislature and the governorship rearranged 
the districts so as to assure themselves, they hope, 
of from 6 to 11 more members of their party. On 
net balance across the country, however, redis- 
tricting should give the Republicans a slight 
plus. 


The Democrats are hoping that a big Demo- 
cratic win in California will produce so many new 
pro-Kennedy party members that they will offset 





losses elsewhere. This, at least, is a cheery way 
of looking at a loss. An important factor is the 
outcome of the California gubernatorial battle. 
The net of all the party estimates on the House 
is that there is unlikely to be any sufficient change 
to alter the present climate there. Unless there is 
a major upset one way or the other, the House will 
continue to support the President on foreign and 
military policy; it will only grudgingly approve 
his new ventures in domestic fields. 


If the Republican governors win 


As to the third area of political conflict, the 
governorships, the Democrats look like the losers, 
Of 35 governorships to be filled on November 6, 
21 are now held by Democrats. But the impor- 
tance this fall lies in the fact that the Democrats 
are in trouble in three big states: Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan. They are also strongly 
challenged in California, and in the other big 
state, New York, the only one held by a Republi- 
can, they will be lucky if they make even a respec- 
table showing. 


Governor Rockefeller’s aim is to increase his 
1958 margin of victory, when he topped his Demo- 
cratic opponent by nearly 575,000 votes. Some of 
his supporters, thinking how useful it would be in 
furthering Rockefeller’s presidential aspirations, 
even dare to talk of carrying New York City. No 
Republican has won a clear majority in the city 
since Warren Harding in 1920. Rockefeller lost 
it by more than 300,000 votes four years ago. 


In Pennsylvania the GOP is united behind an 
attractive candidate in the person of first-term 
Representative William W. Scranton. He faces 
former Philadelphia Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 
who has tried and failed before to win the gover- 
norship. High unemployment and long Democratic 
incumbency in the governor’s chair are working 
in Scranton’s favor. If he wins he will quickly join 
the list of those mentioned for President, or at least 
for Vice President, in 1964. 


In Ohio Democratic Governor Michael DiSalle 
will have his hands full, the Democrats concede, 
against GOP State Auditor James A. Rhodes. 
However, nobody seems to think that even a big 
Rhodes victory would turn him into anything 
more than a strong possibility for another term in 
the same post. 


In Michigan the presidential talk about George 
Romney is already well advertised, and it may 
help him win the governorship, state pride still 
being strong. Romney has succeeded in giving 
the GOP in his state a far more moderate, and 
more modern, cast than it has had for many a 
year, and that should attract a lot of independents 
and conservative Democrats at the expense of 


THE CITY IN HISTORY, Lewis Mum- 
ford. “Should last as tong as books 
last."—N. Y. Times. National Book 
Award winner. 784 pp, 156 illus. 
Retail $11.50. Members’ price $6.95, 
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BLACK SHIP TO HELL, Brigid Brophy. 
From the fields of art and religion, 
science and morality, the origins, 
history and manifestations of the 
conflict between Jove ana hate, life 
and death in the human psyche. Re- 
tail $8.50. Members’ price $4.95. 





dual selection counts as one: 


PALE FIRE, Viadimir Nabokov, the 
author of Lolita. “One of the very 
great works of art of this century.” 
—Mary McCarthy. ‘‘Monstrous, witty, 
Intricately entertaining.’’—Time. 
ETTERS OF JAMES AGEE TO FATHER 
LYE. “A fascinating autobiograph- 
ical document that makes Agee per- 
haps. more accessible as a person 
than any of his other books.” — 
Harper’s. Combined retail $10.00. 
Members’ price for both $5.95. 


THE FATE OF MAN, ed. Crane Brinton. 
From Plato, Rousseau and Nietzsche, 
to Freud and Toynbee; a giant col- 
lection of major writings. Retail 
$7.50. Members’ price $4.95. 


THE CHILDREN OF SANCHEZ: Auto- 
biography of a Mexican Family, Oscar 
Lewis. One of the most moving per- 
Sonal documents of our times; the 
Stories of five lives in the brutal 
lower depths of Mexican society. 
“Brilliant and of singular signifis 
cance,”—N. Y. Times. Retail $7.50, 
Members’ price $5.50. 
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THE BASIC WRITINGS OF BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, eds. Egner, Denonn. Over 
a half century of Russell’s most bril- 
liant writings. Nearly 800 pages. 
Retail $10.00. Members’ price $5.95. 


A HISTORY OF SEXUAL CUSTOMS, 
Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. From the dawn 
of history to the Kinsey Report. IHus. 
Retail $5.95. Members’ price $4.50. 








WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 
SAVINGS UP TO $36.00 





SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! 
Here are some of the selections that 
The Book Find Club has offered to 
its members at substantial savings. 
The selections of The Book Find 
Club are different. You will recog- 
nize them as books of current im- 


portance and lasting value. These 


are only a few from the list of more 
than 100 outstanding books that The 
Book Find Club will make available 
to you as a member if you join now. 


CONVENIENCE 
Membership in The Book Find Club 
makes it possible for you to shop for 
the books you want in the comfort 
of your own home—enabling you to 
build your library conveniently and 
inexpensively. Each month you will 
receive The Book Find News, con- 
taining an authoritative review of 
the forthcoming selection and de- 
scriptions of the many other books 
available at special members’ prices. 
You need choose only the books you 


want, 
SAVINGS 

As a member you will regularly en- 
joy average savings of 40% on the 
books you take. On some selections 
your savings will even reach 50%. 
Your savings on this introductory 
offer alone can amount to as much 
as $36.00. 

BONUS BOOKS 
When your introductory agreement 
has been completed, you will be-en- 
titled to a free bonus book of your 
choice after every third selection 
that you take. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

To acquaint you with the benefits of 
membership, we invite you to 
choose any three of the selections 
listed above free with your first se- 
lection. Since several are dual selec- 
tions, you may acquire as many as 
eight books in this way. 





dual selection, counts as one: 
CATCH-22, Joseph Heller. ‘‘Wildly 
Original, brilliantly comic, brutally 
gruesome.’’—N. Y. Times. 

THE RISING GORGE, S. J. Perelman. 
34 Sparkling pieces by the master 
humorist. Combined retail $10.45, 
Members’ price for both $5.95. 
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IDENTITY AND ANXIETY: Survival of 
the Person in Mass Society, eds. 
Stein, Vidich, White. An extensive 
collection of studies by Jaspers, M.. 
Mead, C. W. Mills, Buber, Orwell, 
and others. Retail $7.50. Members’ 
price $4.95. 


LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN, 
text by James Agee, photographs by 
Walker Evans. New, enlarged edition 
of a celebrated work of American lit- 
erature and photography. Retail 
$6.50. Members’ price $4.95, 


dual selection, counts as one: 


THE MAKING OF ECONOMIC SOCIETY, 
Robert Heilbroner, author of The 
Worldly Philosophers. A spirited 
approach to economic history, from 
feudalism to the Common Market. 
THE LONELY AFRICAN, Colin Turn- 
bull. The dilemma of the modern 
African in transition is dramatically 
revealed in the personal narratives of 
six Africans. Combined retail $9.45. 
Members’ price for both $5.95. 


IMAGES OF MAN, ed. C. Wright Mills. 
A massive volume of the major writ- 
ings of the great social thinkers of 
Modern times, including Durkheim, 
Weber, Pareto, Michels and Spencer. 
Retail $7.50. Members’ price $4.95. 













dual selection, counts as one: 


THE FOX IN THE ATTIC, Richa! 
Hughes. Hailed as one of the gre; 
novels of our time. “A dazzling pe 
formance."’—N. Y. Times. “A wo) 
of genius.’’—Glenway Wescott. 

THE HIDDEN REMNANT, Gerald Syke 
The modern schools of psychology 
Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank, Horne 
Sullivan, Fromm, Benoit, Sheldo 
the Existentialists — and what th 
offer modern man. Combined reti 
$8.95. Members’ price for both $5.9 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY, John K. Ga 
arain. Retail $5.00. Members’ prit 


“The Age of Roosevelt” by Arthur ! 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95 eac 


THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDE 
Members’ price $4.50. 


THE COMING OF THE NEW DEA 
Members’ price $4.75. 


THE POLITICS OF UPHEAVAL. Mei 
bers’ price $4.95, 


The first two vols. of Joseph Cam| 
bell’s study “The Masks of God’’: 


PRIMITIVE MYTHOLOGY. “A mon 
ment of learning, wonder, and wi 
dom, daringly conceived and bri 
liantly written.’’—Henry A. Murra 
Retail $6.00. Members’ price $4.5 


ORIENTAL MYTHOLOGY. “A work | 
such great scholarship which reac 
like a novel and sings like a poem 
a rarity indeed.’’—Alan Watts. Retz 
$7.50. Members’ price $5.50. 


LETTING GO, Philip Roth. A majo 
new novel by the winner of the Ni 
tional Book Award. ‘‘Morbidly fa 
cinating . . . Its emotional tensic 


is nerve-racking.”’” — N. Y. Time 
Retail $5.95. Members’ price $4.9 





THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 





“dn Canada address: 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 


Please enroll me as a member of The Book Find Club and sen 
me 3 books free and my first selection at the special member, 
price (plus postage and handling). | agree to buy at least fou 
additional selections or alternates at members’ prices during th 
next 12 months. After this introductory agreement has bee 
completed I will be entitled to a free bonus book of my choic 
after every third selection or alternate that I take. If I do ne 
want a monthly selection or if I prefer another book from amon 
those offered, I may simply return the instruction card sent wit 
The Book Find News each month. I may cancel my membershi 
at any time after purchasing four additional selections « 
alternates. 


FIRST SELECTION 
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According to tradition, back in 
thethird century B.C., Archimedes 
rushed naked from his bath into 
the streets of Syracuse ( Sicily, not 
New York), shouting “Eureka!”— 
so great was his excitement at 
having discovered the theory of 
the displacement of water. And 
no wonder. It was a great day for 
him. In fact, it was a great day for 
the world. 


The day that our Research spe- 
cialists discover a stock that is 
100% safe and guaranteed to go 
up forever and to pay regular lib- 
eral dividends, they'll probably 
behave in much the same way. 
But don’t hold your breath, be- 
cause we don’t think that day will 

= ever come. Soberly and sorrow- 
fully we say that no such stock 
exists today, nor do we think it 
ever will. 


There is not and probably never 
will be a stock that is good for 
every purposeand every portfolio. 
Even the bluest chips are suitable 
only for certain investment objec- 
tives, and they fluctuate in value 
and attractiveness. But if there is 
no single stock to answer every- 
one’s needs, there certainly is a 
wide enough choice to enable 
every investor to build a sound 
portfolio. 

Would you like a list of more 
than 90 securities selected by our 
Research specialists for various 
investment objectives? Ask for a 
copy of the latest issue of “Guide 
for Investors.” It’s free and you're 
welcome. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINESTREET, NEWYORK 5,NEW YORK 





Report on Washington 


ultraliberal Governor John B. Swain- 
son. Here, too, the Democrats have 
held the governorship a long time, 
and both the Republicans and many 
Democrats outside the Detroit met- 
ropolitan area dislike the Demo- 
cratic ties with labor. In Romney 
they have an attractive alternative, 
and he will be a tough opponent for 
Swainson, who lacks the political 
flair of his mentor and predecessor, 
G. Mennen Williams. 


The California battle between 
Richard Nixon and Edmund (Pat) 
Brown promises to be a historic one 
if only because the former Vice 
President is fighting for his political 
life. He has had to commit himself 
to serving a full four-year term, if 
elected, which would make it a 
difficult political trick to try again 
for the White House in 1964. 


Two other Republicans, one in 
office and another likely to get there, 
are at least vice presidential possi- 
bilities. One is Governor Mark Hat- 
field of Oregon, who must win re- 
election; the other is Fred Seaton, 
Eisenhower’s Secretary of the In- 
terior, who is running for the gov- 
ernorship in Nebraska. 


It is evident that if the Republi- 
cans do as well as many here in the 
Capital think they will in the guber- 
natorial races, the 1964 GOP presi- 
dential and vice presidential candi- 
dates will probably be a pair of 
governors. Only two nongovernors 
are now on the political horizon: 
one is Senator Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona, who insists he wants to 
run again for the Senate in 1964; 
the other is Robert Taft, Jr., son of 
the late GOP Senate chief, who is 
expected to win Ohio’s new seat as 
congressman-at-large. A big win 
plus his name should be enough at 
least to start a Taft political boomlet, 
unusual for a House member. 


GOP gubernatorial gains would 
produce a crop of presidential hope- 
fuls for the Republicans and head- 
aches for the Democrats in 1964. 
Kennedy has reason to expect an all 
but unanimous renomination of the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket. But he 
would be in a stronger position if the 
big-electoral-vote states were under 
Democratic gubernatorial control, 
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because governors control powerful 
party machines useful in drumming 
up votes on election day. Kennedy 
is well aware of this, and his cam- 
paigning this fall will be a combina- 
tion affair for senators, House mem- 
bers, and governors. 


The President’s strategy 


The President hopes to make his 
medicare plan the centerpiece of the 
fall campaign. Some Democrats in 
Washington have been saying that 
they are not sure this will be easy. 
If the public would accept the Ken- 
nedy thesis that Democrats by and 
large want to help the old folks, 
whereas Republicans for the most 
part are heartless, the President’s 
strategy probably would work. 


But the Republicans, plus the 
American Medical Association and 
other assorted foes of the Kennedy 
plan, have managed to shift the issue. 
As they see it, it is whether to ap- 
prove the “‘socialistic, compulsory”? 
Kennedy plan or some ‘“‘individual 
choice”? alternative which will not 
raise social security taxes (even 
though it would mean a big charge 
on the Treasury). Kennedy’s first 
task this fall, if his political line of 
attack is to help elect Democrats, 
will be to reshape the issue closer to 
the way he wants the voters to see it. 
And that is not likely to be simple. 


Mood of the Capital 


The imponderables, of course, 
cannot be overlooked. A sudden 
change in the economy, though not 
expected, could have severe political 
repercussions. A foreign crisis — 
and the expectation here is for a 
chill autumn on the Berlin issue — 
also cannot be discounted, though 
its political effect depends both on 
the timing and on Kennedy’s skill 
in handling it. 


All things considered, it will be 
a surprise in Washington if the 1962 
elections produce any major shift in 
the balance of power within the 
Congress or a new crop of GOP 
presidential and vice presidential 
hopefuls. This is not a period in 
American history when any sudden 
or basic shifts of attitude on domestic 
policy are likely to appear and 
thereby to alter the current balance 
between those who want ‘‘to anchor 
down” and those who want “‘to sail,” 
a balance that produces something 
which at times seems akin to drifting. 
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TH2 ILIAD 
OF HOMER 


ERE is a wonderful opportunity 

to own an epic which has been 
called one of the six best books ever 
written—a book so magnificent that 
Alexander the Great carried it with 
him into battle in a jewelled casket! 
When you read this exciting account 
of the battle for Troy, you'll see why 
The Iliad has stirred the pulses of 
countless readers for nearly three 


ODYSSZY 
OF HOM2P 


FAMED companion piece to The 

Iliad. The Odyssey is the exciting 
romantic narrative of the perilous 
wanderings of Odysseus in the years 
after the fall of Troy. No hero of fic- 
tion has ever surpassed Odysseus for 
courage, cleverness, and wisdom. As 
you thrill to his tumultuous adven- 
tures, you will—like millions before 
you—discover a never-ending fascina- 


AS A NEW MEMBER 





j UTOPIA 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the “good life?” 
Where laws are few and simple... 
where the working day is six hours 
.. . where war does not exist? One 
by one, Sir Thomas More considers 
in Utopia the social and economic 
problems that have beset man in all 
societies, in all ages. You will be 
amazed at his conclusions—and 
youll marvel at the brilliance of a 
man who—four centuries ago—could 
take such an enlightened view of 


thousand years! 


tion in this timeless classic! 


social progress. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes 

Y to your library—as an introductory 
offer made only to new members of The 
Classics Club? You are invited to join 
today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest 
enjoyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it can rival the most thrilling mod- 
ern novel. Have you ever wondered how 
the truly great books have become “clas- 
sics”? First, because they are so reada- 
ble. They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 
The Classics Club is different from all 





other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops; are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its origi- 
nal lustre—books you and your children 
will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be 
sent an advance notice about future se- 
lections. You may reject any book you 
do not wish. You need not take any speci- 
fic numbers of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no member- 
ship fees. You may cancel membership at 
any time. 


Mail the Invitation Form now. Paper, 
printing, binding costs are rising. The 
low introductory price for these THREE 
beautiful volumes cannot be assured un- 
less you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB FX 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions 
of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and UTOPIA 
pictured here, which I may keep for only $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges—the special 
new member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books and 
owe nothing, 

As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 
may reject any volume before or after I receive 
it and I may cancel my membership whenever 
I wish. 

For each future Club volume I decide to keep 
I will send you the low price of only $2.89 plus 
a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in 
U.S.A, only.) 


Mr. 

Mrs. f epaeaveeoe Gee 0600600062680 66 6 O29 6 € S19 RC 

Miss [Please Print Plainly] 

AddresS ceveceseseeesereresereeetereruces 
Zone 

City weccvcvcceseces (if any) s. State s.s.. 
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The Atlantic Report Za 








3 Be summer of 1962 seems to have brought only 
anxiety to the people of Germany. The political 
situation — with the American-Soviet probe pro- 
ducing no concrete results — has remained bleakly 
uncertain. The economic climate has been trou- 
bled by the impasse over Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market, by Dr. Adenauer’s sudden sum- 
moning of a D-mark conference to avert a fur- 
ther slide in the purchasing power of the currency, 
and by the spectacular Schlieker scandal, involving 
the utterly unexpected financial failure of West 
Germany’s most colorful post-war millionaire. 


The Communist Wall has continued to throw its 
depressing shadow over Berlin, where defiance is 
mingled with apprehension. West Germans have 
derived small comfort from the economic ills 
which increasingly beset the puppet Communist 


-state in East Germany. These are a source of 


concern to the Soviet Union, but they do not bring 
a solution of the German question any nearer, 


West Germans did not write off the Rusk probe 


as a waste of time. However impatient the lack of 
_ East-West agreement over Germany must make 
them, a great many West Germans have become 
- aware of the need for the United States and the 


Soviet Union to remain in diplomatic contact over 


_ the German question, and especially over Berlin. 


The Wall 
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` treble, line of fortifications. 


In recent months the Wall has begun increas- 


_ ingly to resemble a sector of the front line on the 
- Western front in World War I. The East Germans 


have in many places a double, and in some a 
East Berlin houses 


-on the immediate sector boundary look like pill- 
` boxes, with windows blocked up and firing-slits 
left for the trigger-happy East German People’s 
_ Police to shoot at fleeing refugees. 


Road approaches to the Wall on the eastern side 


_ look like some kind of crazy and lethal obstacle 


race, consisting of concrete blocks in echelon, 
trenches, barbed-wire entanglements, and wooden 
barriers fitted with steel spikes> Eighty new 
machine-gun emplacements have been built by 
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GERMANY 


the East Germans this year, and to neutralize the 
East German habit of firing indiscriminately from 
them into West Berlin, the West Berlin police 
have thrown up earthworks and sandbag barriers 
for shelter. The current picture of the Wall is no 
longer just unnatural; it is demented. 


Tension became extremely acute after the 
Wall’s first anniversary, on August 13. Partly be- 
cause of the particularly brutal shooting down of 
an East German refugee, Peter Fechter, on August 
17 by the People’s Police, but partly out of sheer 
claustrophobia, the usually disciplined Berliners 
carried out wild and sometimes violent demonstra- 
tions along the Wall. Coaches bringing Soviet sol- 
diers for guard duty at the Russian War Memorial 
in the Tiergarten were stoned; crosses and banners 
were planted on the Wall; and American guards at 
the Friedrichstrasse Checkpoint Charlie on the 
sector boundary were insulted for failing to succor 
Fechter, who lay dying for nearly an hour about 
two hundred yards away. Sooner or later the pa- 
tience of the Berliners was bound to snap; more 
than fifty East Germans have now been killed 
along the Wall, and on at least 370 occasions the 
People’s Police have opened fire across the sector 
and zonal boundaries into West Berlin. 


Underlying the anger of the West Berliners was 
the fear that Communist pressure on their city 
would be increased — by the Russians signing a 
separate peace treaty with the East German Re- 
public and seeking means to force the garrisons of 
the Western powers out of Berlin. On August 23 an 
East German commandant was appointed. Most 
Germans believed that these steps presaged the 
permanent division of their country. 


Failure behind the Wall 


The Wall has cut down the exodus of refugees to 
the West (averaging 20 a day now, against 600 a 
day until August, 1961), but it is a confession of 
weakness and a constant reminder of the failure of 
Communism to function in the East German Re- 
public. The miserable failures of the Ulbricht 
regime have been abundantly illustrated in recent 
months. In spite of nominal increases in industrial 
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Talk, write, compute. Western Union Broadband subscribers will be doing all three through this revolutionary voice / data mechanism. 
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New way to serve up business data 


Today there’s a new way of speaking the four languages of business... voice, the 
printed word, graphics and data. $a Heart of the operation is a “broadband 
Switching system,’ designed and produced to Western Union specifications by 
our subsidiary, Automatic Electric. It is being put into service by WU over a national 
microwave network. sã Push buttons provide fast connection at desired band- 
width for highest transmission reliability. sē This is but one example of GT&E’s 


high-speed electronic telephone exchanges designed to meet tomorrow’s needs. 
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GT&E SUBSIDIARIES: General Telephone Operating Companies in 32 states èe General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories ¢ General Telephone & Electronics 


International ¢ General Telephone Directory Co. + Automatic Electric è Leich Electric © Lenkurt Electric ¢ Electronic Secretary Industries © Sylvania Electric Products 





Photographed at Shell Oil Refinery, Anacortes, Wash. > 


Why does 


e have so many 
legs? 


@ I can go faster with just two. Are six legs better in the water? Why? 
Why does he move sideways? Why does he have so many legs? 

The crab has caught a child...captured his interest, roused the deep 
curiosity that helps his mind grow. Keeping this natural curiosity alive, 
as the child grows into adulthood, is one of the most important respon- 
sibilities of our time. For daily we are faced with new problems that 
can only be solved by men and women who keep on asking why. At 
Shell Research, or wherever they choose to serve, they make vital 
contributions. 

This crab, for example, wriggling his protest at being snatched from 
the cold, clear water of Puget Sound, lives content and safe in the very 
shadow of our refinery at Anacortes, Washington. He, and the salmon, 
oysters and ducks who share his home, are safe because someone asked 
why: “Why can’t the energy requirements of our time be met without 
endangering the wildlife of our shore lines?” 

And the answer is: They can...because someone asked why, remark- 
able advances have been made in the treatment of refinery waste before 
its release. These advances include the use of microorganisms which 
consume and thrive on certain chemicals in the waste, rendering it 
harmless to marine life and waterfowl. 

The answers to other vital “whys” are being sought at Shell Research 
by men and women who keep their childlike curiosity: Why can’t all of 
the world’s people be adequately fed? Why can’t we harness more of 
the sun’s energy? And, of course, because we never stop asking why, 
finer gasolines and motor oils for your car have come about. 

Why is a child. Why is Shell Research. 

Next time you see the sign of the Shell let it remind you of the search 
that never ends. It is the search for excellence—for new ideas, new 
products, new ways to serve you better. 

The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; Shell Chemical Company; 
Shell Pipe Line Corporation; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 





© SHELL OIL COMPANY, 1962 


SIGN OF A BETTER FUTURE: FOR YOU 
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«Never serve the coffee...without the Cream 


| Harvey’s Bristol Cream, that is | 
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An after-dinner drink should be sweet . . . but it shouldn’t get sticky many people enjoy it before the meal as well. For the perfect after- 
about it. Harvey’s Bristol Cream doon’ t. The sweetness of thisrare dinner drink, never serve the coffee without Harvey’s Bristol 
imported sherry is subtle, its lightness refreshing. Small wonder so Cream? Chill before serving. John Harvey and Sons, Ltd. 


© 1962, HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, SOLE IMPORTER, U.S.A. 


Report on Germany 


production, there has been no rise in 
the standard of living. It takes an 
East German worker 2 hours to earn 
a pound of butter (1 hour in West 
Germany), 85 hours to earn a man’s 
suit (43 hours in West Germany), 
521 hours to earn a small refrigerator 
(101 hours in West Germany). Even 
this disparity leaves differences in 
quality and in delivery dates out of 
account. An East German television 
set must be ordered three years in 
advance, and an order for an East 


German motorcar may never be 
filled. 


East German food shortages have 
become more frequent and more 
harassing. An ‘‘Eat fewer potatoes”’ 
campaign was launched in the early 
summer, and leading politicians told 
citizens it was disgraceful to stuff 
themselves with potatoes every day, 
when the Soviet citizen has less to 
eat than they do. In July rationing 
of meat was reintroduced in East 
Berlin, hitherto treated as a Commu- 
nist showcase for the Western world, 
and therefore better supplied with 
food and consumer goods than the 
remainder of East Germany. Ra- 
tioning of butter had already been 
reintroduced throughout East Ger- 
many, with customers registering at 
a single shop and being strictly lim- 
ited to a fixed amount each week. 


The Ulbricht regime admitted 
alarming shortages in agricultural 
production but blandly added that 
imports of basic foodstuffs could not 
be stepped up, “since this would 
mean the reduction of imports of 
coffee, lemons, and the other things 
we need.” The ultimate insult was 
offered by a Christian Democrat 
newspaper, Neue Weg, with the an- 
nouncement that “Uncle Doctor” 
was against increasing supplies of 
meat and butter, ‘‘as this would be 
injurious to our health.” 


Food shortages, military conscrip- 
tion, and the total nationalization of 
agriculture as well as industry are 
draining the East Germans of even an 
elementary spirit of survival. During 
the last year, in spite of the Berlin 
Wall, the population of the East Ger- 
man Republic has shrunk by about 
100,000. As compared to a working 
population of barely 10 million, there 
are 3 million old-age pensioners. 





MAGAZINE WHOSE FIELD 1S THE WHOLE OF CULTURE~PAST AND PRESEN] 





“He either kisses or does not kiss Mrs. Smith” 


That is a typical stage direction from an avant-garde drama by Ionesco (another: 
“The clock strikes as much as it likes”). Both are evidence for critic Walter Kerr 
of the ultimate absurdity of the new Theatre of the Absurd. Whether you agree or 
not, you are bound to enjoy Mr. Kerr’s witty attack on Making A Cult of Con- 
fusion, in the September issue of HORIZON. 

This is one of more than twenty varied and stimulating articles and features in 
the latest issue of HORIZON, a magazine whose field is the whole of culture, present 
and past, familiar and distant. Art, archaeology, manners and mores, history, letters, 
philosophy, the performing arts, humor, architecture: whatever engages the adult, 
inquiring mind is the province of HORIZON. 

The magazine is strikingly beautiful. It is big: 914 by 1214 inches, 120 or more 
pages. It is made like a fine book, because it’s worth saving —has hard covers, im- 
peccable typography, about 100 illustrations (over a third in excellent color), and 
no advertisements at all. 

This gives you some idea of HORIZON, a magazine of arts and ideas whose sole 
purpose is to engage your mind and delight your eye. It is designed not for the 
specialist, but for the general reader with a lively interest in a variety of cultural 
topics. And it costs $4.50 a copy; but less by subscription, and quite a bit less, here: 


OWN 6 ISSUES AT $10 OFF 


You are invited to own a year of HORIZON for $10 less than the same six bimonthly 
issues would cost at retail: just $16.95. You may look and draw back—cancel any 
time you wish without penalty. It’s our best price, not widely offered (a year’s sub- 
scription is usually $21.) You start with the September issue, which ranges from 
9,000-year-old murals to Bowdler, The Man Who Cleaned Up Shakespeare; from 
a portfolio of extraordinary photographs from China to stunning reproductions of 
Australian Sidney Nolan’s paintings; from Moslem harems in Spain to Gilbert 
Highet’s History by Another Name ... 22 lively features and articles in all. 

Pay as you prefer: either before or after you get your first copy, or in three 
monthly installments (no service charge). But hurry. Our supply of September 
HORIZONS won't last long. Good idea to mail the coupon today. 
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SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE, 381 W. CENTER ST., MARION, OHIO 
Please send me the September issue of HORIZON as the first of my : 
one-year (six-issue) subscription. The charge is $16.95 (regular ‘ 
prices, $21 a year; $4.50 a copy) under the terms checked below, 
I may cancel at any time without penalty. ‘ 
C] Payment enclosed C] Bill me $16.95 i 
( Bill me in 3 monthly installments; $4.95 to start, then two of $6 
each (No service charge) 


PRINT 
NAME 
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It’s just one part of the 





[he $10,000,000 Research and Development Lab- 
oratories of the Portland Cement Association con- 
‘ain the world’s largest assembly of scientists and 
engineers, and equipment devoted exclusively to 
he study of portland cement and concrete. 


Newest facility at the Skokie, Illinois, Laboratories 
Xf the Portland Cement Association is the Fire Re- 
earch Center. In the huge furnace pictured above, 
yeams and girders are subjected to licking flames 
rom gas jets. In other furnaces, whole floor sections 
wre subjected to hours of intense heat... not to set 
ip ratings, but to determine the fire endurance of 


various types of concrete and structural designs. The 
findings enable architects and engineers to design and 
build concrete structures of even greater safety, en- 
durance and economy. 


In the nearby Structural Laboratory, the building 
itself serves as a giant testing machine. Here, full- 
scale girders are tested to destruction, and whole 
bridge and building sections tested under various 
conditions of loadings. In still another laboratory, a 
machine capable of exerting a force of a million 
pounds bears down on a foot-thick concrete cylinder 
until it literally explodes. 
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40-foot furnace gives concrete the flame test! 


cement industry’s research facility 


Some of the research carried out here is funda- 
mental—designed to increase basic scientific knowl- 
edge of the nature of portland cement and concrete. 
Other projects are directed to development of new 
and improved uses of these materials, and to new 
construction techniques. Still other projects are de- 
voted to solving problems in the manufacture of 
portland cement, to assure a uniform, high quality 
product, whatever the source. 


Any patentable discovery is dedicated to public 
use. All results are freely given to America’s de- 
signers, engineers and builders through PCA’s dis. 
trict offices, located in major cities of North America, 
and in Hawaii. In this way, the 79 progressive (and 
competing) cement manufacturers who voluntarily 
support the Association work together to help bring 
about finer concrete highways and streets, better 
housing and more efficient structures of all kinds 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION Headquarters: 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 





Report on Germany 


Endemic economic crisis drove the 
East German regime — probably at 
the instigation of the Russians — to 
the unprecedented step of asking the 
Federal. Republic for a long-term 
loan of considerable size. After the 
news of this East German request 
leaked out in Bonn at the end of 
May, details were divulged with 
ladylike reluctance by the West Ger- 
man government, which was evi- 
- dently utterly unable to make up its 
mind whether it was better to offer a 
loan on special terms or to let the 
East German regime stew in its own 
_ juice. 


~ Ulbricht wanted about 3.2 billion 
~ marks’ worth of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, to be delivered over the 
next ten years and paid for over the 
next twenty-five. At the same time 

he proposed a 25 to 30 percent in- 
- crease in interzonal trade, which had 
a two-way volume last year of 1.8 
billion marks. The East Germans, 
it was revealed, began angling for 
these trade concessions at the end of 
1961. 





The West Germans did not know 
how to exploit East German in- 
solvency. Yet increased interzonal 
trade and a long-term loan would 
make East Germany much more de- 
pendent on the West than previously. 
They would reduce to nonsense the 
declared East German policy of mak- 
ing itself economically independent 
of the Federal Republic. They would 
help to foster more contact with 
still anti-Communist East Germans. 


West German indecision 


The Federal Government could 
have stated its terms. Instead it suc- 
cumbed to mental paralysis. The 
truth is that the closing phase of the 
Adenauer era has engendered a do- 
nothing complex. Any West German 
political initiative would require the 
radical alteration of Adenauer’s pol- 
icy of waiting for the Communist 
bloc to dissolve and for the Red 
Army to retreat behind the Oder. 
Failure by the Federal Government 
to exploit East Germany’s economic 
need may prove to be just another 
chance missed in the cold war. 


The West Germans, admittedly, 
have been preoccupied with their 












Berlitz teaches 
stock market French, 
chemical French, 
cultural French, 
engineering French, 
vacation French, 
retail French, 
electronic French, 
gourmet French, 
medical French, 
theatrical French, 
social French, 
architectural French, 
and all the French 
that’s fit to speak. 


AND ALL THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN TODAY! 
WHERE ON EARTH IS BERLITZ? IN 240 CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
JUST LOOK US UP IN YOUR LOCAL DIRECTORY. BUT SOON. IT’S ENROLLMENT MONTH. 
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own troubles. One of these has been 
the three-legged race run by Dr. 
Adenauer’s Christian Democrats and 
their Free Democrat coalition part- 
ners. During the summer the gov- 
ernment coalition began to creak 
badly. The Free Democrats com- 
plained that the government was 
failing to economize on federal ex- 
penditures and that Dr. Adenauer 
had intervened on the side of metal- 
workers and coal miners, who claimed 
and got major wage increases. 


The two parties argued over taxa- 
tion, over foreign policy, over ap- 
pointments, and over government 
scandals. They attacked each other 
bitterly in the North Rhine—West- 
phalia Land election in July, when 
they both lost votes to the opposition 
Social Democrats. The Free Demo- 
crats will not be contented partners 
as long as Dr. Adenauer stays in 
office, and they are increasingly irked 
that he will try to prolong his term 
beyond the agreed date of October, 
1963. 


The fear of recession 


The West Germans are also wor- 
ried by the possibility of economic 
recession. In mid-July Dr. Adenauer 


| called an emergency D-mark con- 


ference of ministers and advisers. 
The labor shortage had become 
more pressing. There were 625,000 
vacant jobs and fewer than 100,000 
unemployed. More than 620,000 for- 
eign workers were already in West 
Germany, but their further influx is 
limited by availability of housing. 
The labor shortage will become 
more acute next year and will be 
sharpened by the growth of ab- 


| senteeism in industry. Meanwhile, 


the trade unions have been busily 
pressing demands for higher wages 
and shorter working hours. The 
wage level has risen 11 percent in one 
year. It is no surprise that the pur- 
chasing power of the mark de- 
clined by 4 percent during the same 
period. 


The possibility of recession loomed 
larger as a result of the Schlieker 
scandal. The 48-year-old Willy 
Schlieker has in the last fifteen years 
built up a fifteen-firm steel, ship- 
building, and trading combine, which 
in 1961 had sales totaling $200 mil- 
lion. Schlieker was regarded as a 
genius. He made one big killing af- 
ter another — by selling steel and 
scrap to East Germany, by importing 
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4. THe ART OF RUTH DRAPER; |Í 
monodramas on five Spoken Arts 
recordings, and a biography con- 
taining the texts of the records and 
numerous photographs (combined 
price $34.70) plus a one-vear sub- ge 
scription tothe Collector’s Quarterly ý 
Report (priced at $6.00). 

A $40.70 value for $17.95. 


5. FHE COMPLETE LETTERS OF 
VINCENT VAN GOGH; 3 volumes, 
boxed, with 194 tipped-in facsim- 
iles of drawings, sketches, and 
water colors (publishers price | 
$50.00) plus a. one-year subscrip- 
tion to the Collector's Quarterly 
Report (priced at $6.00). 

A $56.00 value for $24.95, 


6. THE CHARIOTEER OF DELPHI; A 
life-size reproduction of the clas- 
sic head, and Greek Sculpture by 
R. Lullies and M. Hirmer (com- 
bined price $55.00) plus a one- 
year subscription to the Collector's 
Quarterly Report (priced at $6.00). 
A $61.00 value for $24.95, 
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1. THE YALE EDITIONS OF THE 
PRIVATE PAPERS OF JAMES Bos- 
WELL; 6 celebrated volumes, hand- 
somely boxed (publishers price 
$45.00) plus one-year subscription 
to the Collector's Quarterly Report 
{priced at $6.00). 

_ A $51.00 value for $15.95. 


2. COUNCIL OF Europe SERIES; 
the first three lavish volumes in the 
series—The Rococo Age, Romantic 
Art, and Gateway to the Twentieth 
Century (total publisher's price 
$73.50) plus a one-year subscrip- 
tion to the Collector's Quarterly 
Report (priced at $6.00). ~ 

A $79.50 value for $24.95, 


3. THE BEGGAR'S OPERA; a repro- 
duction of the 1729 edition of John 
Gay's masterpiece with modern _ 
commentary, and a new 2-record 
version of the original score (com- 
bined price $21.95) plus a one- 
year subscription to the Collector's 
Quarterly Report (priced at $6.00}. 







To those people who take uncommon pleasure in 
good books, music, and other works of art... 
six uncommon offers 


YOU ARE INVITED to become a Charter Member of the 
Collector’s Book Society by accepting any one of the 
Society’s introductory offers illustrated on this page. 
Each of these offers includes a one-year trial sub- 


scription to a new periodical, the Collector’s Quarterly 


Report, priced at $6.00. Each of them represents an 
enormous total saving—as much as $54.55. Collec- 
tively, they demonstrate the service the Society can 
provide for you in connection with today’s most im- 
pressive cultural products. 

The Collector’s Quarterly Report, a unique cultural 
information service covering all the arts, is sent to 
members four times a year. In it, the Society provides 
a careful and critical compilation of recent projects 
and products that merit special attention. Books and 
series of books, original print editions, records, and 
sculpture—all of these come within its compass. And 


all are available for purchase through the Society, 


often at substantial savings. 

In format, the Report is a handsome, 32-page mag- 
azine with a wealth of color illustration. Its editorial 
range is considerable. Forthcoming issues will contain 
articles on collectors and collecting and the shifting 
attitude toward fakes, and reports on a superb new 
group of demountable picture frames, a little-known 


collection of baroque recordings, and a series of chil- 
dren’s books printed today from woodblocks cut in 
1870. Major fine arts publications of the preceding 
three months will be described and often illustrated. 


The Quarterly Choice. Each issue of the Quarterly 
Report will highlight one product which is felt to be 
of special interest to members of the Society. Most 
often, this Quarterly Choice will be a book or a series 
of books relating to art. Members have the option of 
receiving the Quarterly Choice for examination with- 
out any obligation. They may return it within ten days 
if it fails to meet with their approval. 


No Minimum Purchase Requirements, At no time are 
members obliged to make any purchases. They may 
order what they want—and when—often at sizeable 
savings, and almost always with bonus credit which 
may be applied to additional acquisitions. 


Initial supplies of books and other merchandise 
illustrated here are limited. To take advantage of 
one of these six Charter Membership offers, simply 
fill out the membership coupon at the right and indi- 
cate which offer you wish to receive. You may elect to 
pay now and receive the special gift book or, if you 
wish, the Society will bill you. 


i 
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A—102 
COLLECTOR’S BOOK SOCIETY 
327 West 41st Street, New York 36, New York 


YOU MAY ENROLL ME as a Charter Member of the Col- 
lector’s Book Society; enter my one-year subscription to 
the Collector’s Quarterly Report (Value $6.00) begin- 
ning with the Winter 1962 issue; and send me the offer 
I have selected at the price specified. In accepting the 
Charter Membership offer, I understand that I am under 
no obligation to purchase anything more from the Soci- 
ety during my membership. Purchases I do make will 
earn special bonus credit which can be applied to se- 
lected books, records, prints, etc. Each quarter, I will 
receive the Quarterly Choice for examination and ap- 
proval unless I decline in advance by means of a con- 
venient reply card. If I decide not to keep the Quarterly 
Choice I may return it within ten days with no obliga- 
tion. If I am not satisfied with my first copy of the Col- 
lector’s Quarterly Report or my selection, I may return 
them within ten days for a full refund, and my member- 
ship will be cancelled automatically. 
Please circle the number corresponding to your 
Charter Membership selection. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Note: Enclose payment now ... and receive a copy 
of “Portrait + Atelier” (Value $4.95) as a gift! 


O I enclose $in payment for my Charter 
Membership. (N.Y. City residents please add 3% sales 
tax. We pay postage and handling.) 


[O Please bill me $ plus postage and handling. 
Name 

Address 

City State 


You can subscribe to the COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY 
REPORT at $6.00 annually without reference to these spe- 
cial Charter Membership offers. To enter subscription, 
fill in name and address above, mark coupon “subscrip- 
tion only,” and enclose check or money order for $6.00. 2 
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"A $27.95 value for $13.95. 
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Salton Hotray: keeps food hot 


... Saves just-cooked flavor. 


Use your Salton Electric HOTRAY to keep 
one dish hot while another cooks. To keep 
second rounds as hot and tasty as firsts. 
To save meals when guests are late. The 
automatic “Flavour-Guard” controls the 
heat. Keeps food hot as you like. As long 
as you like. Saves flavors. The HOTRAY 
above is the Patio Master model. $27.50. 
Others $5.95 to $59.50. HOTABLE serving 
carts $59.50 to $200. Unconditionally guar- 
anteed. UL, CSA approved. For recipes and 
dealer name write Salton, Inc.,511-A East 
72 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


S ALTO HOTRAY’ 
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Report on Germany 


American coal during the Korean 
war, by securing a rent-free lease of 
shipyards from the Hamburg city 
government, by inventing a new 
kind of ship through sawing old 
vessels in two and adding a ‘‘jumbo- 
izing? new midsection. Large-scale 
automation made his Ottenser ship- 
yards the most efficient in Germany. 
His electrosteel plant at Neviges be- 
came the biggest in the Federal 
Republic. 


Because he kept his working capi- 
tal far too small ($5 million) and in- 
variably plowed back all profits into 
an expanding business, Schlieker ran 
short of liquid funds at a time when 
his shipyards were losing money. In 
July a total indebtedness of around 
$20 million was disclosed, and the 
Schlieker empire began to totter. 


The West German press claimed 
that this event was ‘‘atypical’’ and 
“unique.” But within a week an- 
other shipyard (admittedly, a small 
one), the Hanseatic, went bankrupt. 
A few days later the big Flensburger 
shipbuilding company passed its div- 
idend. Two firms of a different 
sort, the Opal stocking company and 
the Buessing motorcar company, an- 
nounced liquidation. West Germans 
began to consider other economic 
pointers with concern. The Federal 
Republic’s export surplus fell by 
more than half during the first six 
months of 1962. 


For the first time in ten years the 
federal tax yield ran behind esti- 
mates, by around $75 million for the 
first half of the year. Behind these 
figures lurked the fear of creeping 
inflation, which has already pro- 
duced a crisis for capitalism else- 
where in Europe. 


Nazi legacy 


On top of political and economic 
worries came an ugly jolt to West 
German prestige. In July the Fed- 
eral State Prosecutor in the High 
Court at Karlsruhe, Dr. Wolfgang 
Fraenkel, was dismissed. It was dis- 
covered that he had served on Nazi 
courts and had been involved in the 
sentencing to death of at least thirty- 
four people during the war. They in- 
cluded young Frenchmen and Bel- 
gians who had been deported to 
Germany as slave laborers, as well as 
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Czechs, Poles, and Jews who had 
committed trivial offenses. In some 
cases the death sentence was sub- 
stituted for imprisonment. 


Fraenkel was a meticulous, petti- 
fogging jurist who faithfully admin- 
istered Nazi laws and saw nothing 
wrong in doing so. And it was scan- 
dalous that such a man should have 
been appointed to one of the highest 
legal posts in the country in March 
of this year. Plenty of people knew 
something of Fraenkel’s past, and the 
Ministry of Justice was culpably 
negligent in failing to examine his 
record. 


In addition to Fraenkel there were 
at least thirty judges and attorneys 
still serving in the West German 
judiciary who had passed death sen- 
tences of doubtful legality in Nazi 
courts. The worst feature of the situ- 
ation was that the relevant informa- 
tion came from the East Germans, 
who are in possession of the Nazi 
legal archives. The cleanup of the 
West German judiciary has come too 
late. That does not mean that it is 
any the less welcome. 


Invitation for De Gaulle 


To turn to a happier theme for 
West Germany — a visit to Bonn in 
the fall was arranged for General de 
Gaulle as a ‘“‘return” for Dr. Ade- 
nauer’s supremely successful state 
visit to Paris in the summer. 


Occasions of this kind may be re- 
garded by many people as mere 
formalities. But their symbolic value 
is still considerable. Who would 
have expected, a few years ago, to see 
a German Chancellor laying a 
wreath on the tomb of the unknown 
soldier at the Arc de Triomphe? Or 
a French head of state receiving a 
rapturous welcome in the old Prus- 
sian garrison town of Bonn? 


There has sometimes been a hint 
of contrivance about expressions of 
Franco-German solidarity. But the 
significance of the reciprocal visits of 
Adenauer and De Gaulle is that they 
could only be ventured in a strongly 
favorable climate, created out of 
mutual understanding and much 
good sense. Dr. Adenauer, who once 
had his eyes fixed on the elusive 
goal of German unity, will probably 
find that the civilized world will look 
on Franco-German reconciliation as 
his supreme achievement. 


“The 
Americana 


helped Lorna 
qualify 


for the 
Honor Society.’ 


-Chemical Engineer R. W. Crary 
and Mrs. Crary, Bethesda, Md. 


Have you noticed how often this is true? 


CHILDREN WHO SUCCEED IN SCHOOL 
HAVE THE AMERICANA AT HOME! 


DUCATORS KNOW that the quality of a 
family’s home reference material is 
usually reflected in the quality of the 
child’s school work. So it is not surprising 
to them that the children who do best in 
school are so often those who have THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA at home. 
Lorna, Cathy and David Crary, above, 
are good examples. Three and a half years 
ago, their parents chose THE AMERICANA 
to help them in their studies. “Since then,” 
reports Mr. Crary, “‘we’ve noticed a 
marked improvement in their grades. 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA | 


A“ Division of GROLIER Incorporated 










“It is our opinion that the use of THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA was responsi- 
ble for Lorna’s having been elected to the 
National Honor Society.” 

The main reason for THE AMERICANA’S 
helpfulness, the Crarys feel, is that it pro- 
vides such a ready source of complete and 
reliable answers, right in their home, on 
occasions when questions come up. 

“And THE AMERICANA is readable,” Mr. 
Crary declares. “The style is clear and the 
volumes are well indexed. All three of 
our children use it constantly ... 24 or 
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25 times a month among them.” __ 

THE AMERICANA has the combinatio 
of qualities needed by every member < 
the family. Here is one reference set whic 
provides completeness and authority of 
fine adult encyclopedia, plus readabilit 
... SO useful and important to the collegi 
bound youngster. 

Why not find out today what Tu 
AMERICANA Can do for your family? Sen 
now for the beautiful 42-page booklet cor 
taining actual pages from this famou 
authority. 






Use coupon , 
below — > 
send for 
your 42 
page 
FREE 
booklet 
today 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 









AMERICANA CORPORATION, Dept. 65 
575 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C, 22, N.Y. 


Please send me your 42-page full-color illustrated 
booklet, containing actual pages and full-color plates, 
charts, ‘photographs, Statistical data just as they ap- 
pear in the Encyclopedia Americana. 
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In Canada, address: Toronto, Ont. — 99 Avenue 
Road; Vancouver, B.C. — 1281 West Georgia St. 


Avis now has over 2,000 stations to serve you throughout the world. Twice as many as only 
a few years ago. Just about anywhere your business or pleasure takes you, you'll find an Avis 
station close at hand. Keeping a step ahead of today’s fast moving traveller with superior 


service is just one of many reasons why Avis is America’s fastest growing Rent-a-Car system. 
Avis rents all makes of cars... . features Fords. 


Safety belts available up front on request at no extra charge on most 1962 cars. You can use any Avis 











credit card, air or rail travel, or any other accredited charge card for Avis rentals, © 1962 Avis Inc. 






The Atlantic Report 2x 


r. See thousands of miles of central Asian bor- 
derlands, armed men face each other angrily across 
frontiers drawn in the days of the British raj. Those 
who drew them were primarily concerned with 
strategic considerations, especially the defense of 
the Indian subcontinent, and they also tried to 
take into account racial, economic, social, and po- 
litical factors, and natural divisions, such as the 
Himalayan watershed. 


Two of the disputes have been settled to the 
apparent satisfaction of the countries concerned. 
Burma and Nepal have both agreed to border 
settlements with Communist China, and Pakistan 
and China have also begun negotiations. The 
India-China border disputes in Ladakh and the 
North-East Frontier Agency, the Indian and 
Pakistani dispute over Kashmir, and the Pakistani 
and Afghan hassle over the nonexistent state of 
Pushtunistan remain. The first is deteriorating 
steadily. The second seems insoluble. And the 
third has provided the Soviet Union with the 
matchless opportunity to create a show window for 
competitive coexistence. 


The Durand Line is the cause of the Afghan- 
Pakistani rift. Drawn after Britain’s second war 
with the Afghans in 1893, its strength, so far as 
Britain was concerned, was that it left the Khyber 
Pass, the conqueror’s gateway to India, in British 
hands. This is a strength also appreciated by 
Pakistan, which in 1947 acquired the North-West 
Frontier Agency by plebiscite. The weakness was 
that by slicing through tribal territories, the boun- 
dary split the fierce and courageous Pathan, or 
Pushtu, people. Today about four million Pushtus 
live on the Pakistan side of the border, and about 
five million, of a total population of approximately 
thirteen million, in Afghanistan. 


Wanted: a window to the west 


Afghanistan, which says its representatives 
agreed to the Durand Line only under duress, ar- 
gues that the 1947 plebiscite was improper, since 
it restricted the Pushtus’ choice to India and Paki- 
stan. It wants to dissolve the frontier and to create 
a new state embracing all the Pushtus, who are 
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7 AFGHANISTAN 


spread to a depth of more than a hundred miles 
along three parts of the Afghan-Pakistan border. 


Full Afghan aspirations for Pushtunistan are 
even more ambitious. While they do not specifi- 
cally include any Afghan territory, they embrace 
all of West Pakistan as far south as the Indus River 
and west to the borders of Iran and the Arabian 
Sea. Since Pushtunistan is really another word for 
Greater Afghanistan, its achievement would give 
the landlocked Afghans a much-wanted window to 
the west. Asit isnow, Afghanistan is denied access 
to Pakistan’s road and rail communications and 
port facilities. 


About the size of Texas, and split in two by the 
peaks of the Hindu Kush Mountains, Afghanistan 
is surrounded by Russia, China, Iran, and Paki- 
stan. Deserts bar the way to Iran. Mountains 
limit contact with China. But the boundary line 
with the Soviet Union is more than seven hundred 
miles long. Part of it is demarcated clearly by the 
Oxus River, but elsewhere only stone frontier pil- 
lars mark the place where the tall, light-skinned 
Tadjiks cease to be Russians and become Afghans. 


The physical barriers separating Afghanistan 
from Pakistan are formidable. In happier circum- 
stances, however, the two Muslim countries, shar- 
ing common developmental problems and fear of 
Communist intrusion into their religious societies, 
might have been friends as well as neighbors. But 
to this day, the Afghan elite believes that Britain’s 
policy was to keep Afghanistan weak and back- 
ward, and that Pakistan inherited this policy along 
with the tribal territories of India’s North-West 
Frontier. 


It is not open to argument that Afghanistan, 
only a decade ago, was both weak and backward. 
Without railways or navigable waterways, with 
fewer than 4000 miles of motorable roads and an 
even smaller number of civilian buses, trucks, and 
cars to run on them, it was a land of donkey pads 
and camel trains. A million and a half karakuls, 
the curly-haired skins of newborn lambs, ac- 
counted for most of its $35 million export income. 
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NCE AGAIN, Subscribers to the famed 

Encyclopedia of World Art are experi- 
encing the thrill of discovery — the intellec- 
tual rewards and visual delights — that come 
with acquiring the world’s most extraordinary 
set of books. 

Here, in a lavishly illustrated 15-volume art 
library and “gallery” for the home, all of 
man’s greatest achievements in art since the 
dawn of history are recorded: not only our 
rich heritage of paintings, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture — but every art from armor to textiles, 
ceramics to tapestry, fashions and furniture, 
ivory, jade and stained glass, jewelry and silver 
—and so much more. Every culture, every 
major movement and figure in art is brought 
vividly to life. 


An unusual subscription plan 


Due to the extreme care being taken to faith- 
fully reproduce more than 16,000 works of 


Will you be one of the privileged Americans. 
to share in this unique experience? 


art in the Encyclopedia (2,000 art objects ap- 
pear in full color), this famous set of books 
is being issued just one splendid volume at a 
time—three times a year. Should you become 
a subscriber, you therefore have the advantage 
of budgeting your purchase over the full period 
required to complete the set. 


Send for FREE color prospectus 


At this time, the first five volumes are offered 
for your inspection. To learn how you may 
examine these volumes at leisure in your own 
home, and, if you wish, become a subscriber 
to the Ency clopedia, mail the coupon below. 
You will receive a handsome prospectus in full 
color, with complete details of this unprece- 
dented publishing achievement and the special 
budget plan available to Charter Subscribers. 
There is no obligation. Mail to McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 331 West 41 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON FOR PROSPECTUS 


Encyclopedia of World Art 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
331 West 41 St., New York.36, N. Y. 


Please send me your illustrated color 
prospectus, with full details of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WorxcpD ArT and the 
unusual acquisition plan for Charter 
Subscribers, No obligation, of course, 


Note: Each volume measures 
9 inches by 12 inches in size 
and contains approximately 


A-12 
500 full-page plates. 


Feeeeteeuce 
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in Canada: McGraw-Hill Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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Are you a status seeker? 
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You're someone special. Be proud. 
Lord Calvert is America’s whiskey of distinction, 
Something special for someone special. (If you can afford it) 


THE HOUSE OF CALVERT + N.Y. C., 86 PROOF, BLENDED WHISKEY, 
857% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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Report on Afghanistan 


Seventy percent of its population 
of between ten and twelve million 
lived in primitive mud-brick villages, 
built with high walls and watch- 
towers and loopholes for the de- 
fenders’ mostly homemade rifles. 
The rest were largely nomads, some 
of whom migrated into Pakistan each 
winter and moved back into the high 
pasturelands in Afghanistan only 
when the spring sun had melted the 
heavy snows. Fewer than a half mil- 
lion lived in the unsewered, unpaved, 
primitive towns, of which Kabul, the 
capital, with 200,000 people, was the 
largest and most advanced. 


The country’s handful of doctors 
was quite inadequate to cope with 
rampant tuberculosis, malaria, and 
other endemic diseases. Fewer than 
a million people knew how to read or 
write, and everywhere the Muslim 
religion held dogmatic sway. It en- 
veloped all women but the nomads 
in the shapeless borga, which cov- 
ered them from the crown of the 
head to the ankles, with only a lat- 
ticed window for the eyes. It dic- 
tated social customs and modes of 
life. It was inflexible, conservative, 
harsh, and sometimes fanatic. Death 
was the penalty for adultery. Apos- 
tates from the Muslim religion could 
properly be killed. 


‘Today the changes taking place in 
Afghanistan are sweeping, impres- 
sive, and sometimes, in their cold- 
war context, alarming. The bootless 
Afghan soldier who once earned 
Pakistani contempt for his slovenly 
appearance and homemade gun at 
the Khyber Pass now drives a Soviet 
T54 tank or cuts vapor swaths in a 
MIG-19 above the Hindu Kush. 
Women have discarded the borga. 
Oil is gushing from new wells in the 
northeast. Glass, briquette, fruit- 
processing, textile, and fertilizer 
plants are in production. Fine new 
highways, already built or under 
construction, are linking the main 
towns and burrowing through the 
mountains. 


This is not to suggest that Afghan- 
istan has taken one bound from 
medievalism into the.twentieth cen- 
tury. Living standards are still prim- 
itive. Inflation has also brought cor- 
ruption, especially among poorly 
paid government servants. 
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Harmless? 


He’s claimed 
100 million 
victims! 


“Snail fever” — called schistosomiasis, or 
bilharziasis — is one of the world’s most 
important medical problems. 


This disease is caused by parasites from 
three specific types of snails. These parasites 
pierce the skin of humans and animals and 
enter the blood stream. Here they produce 
many eggs, which progressively damage 
many vital organs. 


An estimated 100 million people, mostly in 
tropical climates, are now stricken by this 
debilitating disease. It invades new countries 
and afflicts more people every year. 


For over 10 years, Parke-Davis scientists 
have been working on new methods to 


control “snail fever.” One answer may be 
a new drug to prevent infection or kill the 
parasites after they enter the body. 


“Snail fever” is but one of many problems of 
world-wide importance being investigated 
at Parke-Davis. Along with research against 
heart disease, cancer and other diseases, it 
represents a sincere and active concern at 
Parke-Davis for the betterment of the 
health of all people in all parts of the world! 


Copyright 1962—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


PARKE-DAVIS 


-.- PIONEERS IN BETTER MEDICINES 
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Little Collar is big news 


Hailed as the greatest development in 
shotshell history,Winchester-Western’s 
radical new “shot collar’gets more shot on 
target at longer range than ever before. 


This collar, the first major addi- 
tion to the shotshell in 17 years, is 
creating a minor revolution. 

Inside the bright red Mark 5 
shell, loose shot is held together by 
a tiny band of polyethylene. This 
collar stays around the shot until 
after it leaves the muzzle. 

As hunters and trapshooters 
know, the longer shot stays to- 
gether after it leaves the barrel, the 
more shot gets on target. You get a 
denser pattern ...not a smaller pat- 
tern but a denser one out where it 
counts. This makes 
for more effective 
shooting at much 





else happens when you fire a shot- 
gun. Inside the barrel, nearly half 
the shot streaks along in contact 
with the sides. Even the most scru- 
pulously manufactured shot 
becomes distorted from the friction 
and drops by the wayside. 

By protecting the shot and car. 
rying it cleanly through the barrel, 
this remarkable little collar prac 
tically eliminates friction-distor 
tion. More of the shot stays in 
shape, stays together, and ends up 
where it belongs: on target. Win 

chester-Western’s 
ballistics scientists 
call it “the best-per 


arate 
longer ranges. IIA forming long range 
But something as shotshell in history. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORE 
CHEMICALS « INTERNATIONAL « METALS + ORGANICS + PACKAGING + SQUIBB +» WINCHESTER- WESTERN 
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Biwako welcomes 


you aboard, and magically 


The enchantment of Japan begins the 
moment Biwako Nakamura welcomes 
you aboard a magnificent Jet Courier, 
bound for the Orient. For like every 
Japan Air Lines hostess, Biwako has 
been trained from girlhood to please 
others in the classic Japanese manner. 
Your Courier cabin itself reflects the 
calm beauty of Japan. In the pine-bough 
brocades of the seat 
fabrics. In the raked- 
sand patterns of the 
carpeting. In the shoji 
screens that hush the 
light as softly as morn- 
ing garden mist. 

Now, over the whis- 
pered poetry of DC-8 
flight, hear Biwako’s 
invitation — in ex- 
cellent English —to 
“preview” Japan. 
She offers you an 
o-shibori hot towel. 
Warmed sake, Ja- 
pan’s cup of friend- 
ship (or if you pre- 
fer, your favorite 
cocktail), And the new flavors of 
Oriental appetizers —all prelude to 
your Continental dinner, from French 
champagne to filet mignon to European 
cheeses and delicious coffee, 

Perfect hospitality in the tradition of 
Japan is a matter of pride with Biwako, 
her sister hostesses—and every mem- 
ber of JAL’s cordial “household.” From 
baggage handlers to million-mile flight 
captains, all take personal pleasure in 
making yours a perfect journey. 













When do you want to leave? 


Every day, from almost anywhere in 
the U.S., you can leave in the morning 
by domestic airline, connect with JAL’s 
daily afternoon flights at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, and arrive in Tokyo 


your jet becomes Japan 





leave New York or Chicago, or other 
Jet cities after work, and arrive relaxed 
next morning in Tokyo before the busi- 
ness day begins. 

If time allows, consider a stopover 
in lovely Hawaii. You pay no extra fare 
(indeed, JAL jet fares are no more than 
any other major airline), and you may 
continue your trip later on one of JAL’s 
ten weekly Honolulu-Tokyo flights. 





From Tokyo on 
to Hong Kong, 
Southeast Asia, 
India, Europe 


The pleasures of flying 
JAL go far beyond the 
Pacific. Superb 880M __ . s 
Jet Couriers serve cities of the Orient 
from Seoul to Djakarta, and soon will 
fly you on to Europe via JAL’s new 
“Silk Road”— named for the ancient 
caravan routes linking the Far East, 
India, the Middle East, and Europe. 

Already JAL flies you on from Tokyo 
to Copenhagen, London, and Paris via 
the North Pole. With the opening this 
autumn of JAL’s new “Silk Road” you 
can also reach Rome, Frankfurt, and 
London by JAL jets from Bangkok, 
enjoying fascinating Calcutta, Karachi, 
and Cairo on the way. 

Virtually the world around—whether 
you choose First Class or Economy ac- 
commodations—Japan Air Lines now 
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NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 

My travel agent is 


if you have special questions—or can specify when 


Send tour information: DI escorted, Q] independ 





invites you to relax amid the “calm. 
beauty of Japan at almost the speed 
of sound.” 





Special tours by 
the airline that 
knows the 
Orient best 







If you prefer a tour with all accommo- 
dations arranged in advance, ask your 
travel agent about the many all-inclusive — 
tours that fly Japan Air Lines. Some are 
escorted by experts in such special ap- 
peals as photography, gardening, sports, 
religion, the arts. On others you travel 
independently, at your own pace, on 
your own budget, following your own 
interests. Either way, you can count on ~ 
tours planned by JAL experts with an 
intimate knowledge of the Orient, and 
its special attractions to cultivated | 
Western tastes. 


Let JAL help you start 
planning now 


Whether your next transPacific flight 
will be for business or pleasure, let us 
help with your planning. Mail the cou- 
pon for JAL’s “Destination Orient” kit 
—a fascinating foretaste of Orient and 
world travel with Japan Air Lines — 
“amid the calm beauty of Japan at 
almost the speed of sound.” 


TRAVEL PLANNING. PEFT. A 
Sa FRL 












JAPAN AIR LINES ‘ioa 


Please send your “Destination Orient” planning kit. 
} am interested in visiting [i Jenan... D] elsewhe pial 
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@ Status symbol or 
“noisy nuisance...those jaunty little 
. foreign jobs are almost invariably 
owned by people who get a bit of ex- 
tra fun out of life. So it is, you'll find, 
ith the Conn Organ. It’s fun. It takes 
p very little parking space. You can 
make, not just noise, but mountains 
of real, live music with it. And the 
mileage i is terrific. A lifetime! 


. Best of all, you can play the 
: Conn right away—even if you can’t 
» -read a note of music. If you know your 
| alphabet from “A” to “G” you’ve got 
it licked. Conn’s amazing new teach- 
~ ing method, “Instant Music,” will 
. have you playing any one of 39 well- 
: = known songs...in a matter of minutes. 


And you'll be playing just the 


“way a professional musician plays. 
~ Naturally. With true human expres- 





sion. That’s because the Conn is a 
professional-quality instrument that 
does not depend on pushbuttons, 
chord makers, gimmicks or gadgets. 







a The Conn Organ is created by 
< C. G. Conn, Ltd., world’s largest 
~ manufacturer of band instruments. It 
is a full, rich, versatile instrument... 
“< with musical effects of infinite variety. 


1 he Conn Organ will never fail 
min the moment you 
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Report on Afghanistan 


In response to American pressure 
early this year, Pakistan opened the 
border to permit some $10 million 
worth of heavy road-building equip- 
ment and other economic aid to en- 
ter Afghanistan. Then the frontier 
closed again to commercial traffic, 
leaving only the long, limited, and 
difficult route through Iran as Af- 
ghanistan’s pipeline to the west. 
For a period after World War II, the 
United States was Afghanistan’s 
best customer. Today, both its im- 
port and export trade are primarily 
with the Soviet Union. The closing 
of the Pakistan border is, of course, 
the most important factor in this re- 
orientation of Afghanistan’s trade. 


The Kremlin fills the gap 


In 1955, when the border closed 
for the first time, the Russians 
adopted the role of helpful neighbor 
and offered both supplies of gasoline 
to keep Afghanistan’s few dilapidated 
trucks on the road and long-term 
transit rights. 


A year earlier they had agreed to 
provide a loan of $3.5 million for the 
construction of two granaries, a flour 
mill, and a bakery, and an additional 
$2.5 million for street improvements 
in Kabul. Approaches to the United 
States for similar assistance had not 
been well received. The U.S. view 
was that there were more urgent 
tasks to perform in Afghanistan, and 
that street improvement in Kabul 
did not rate as highly as assistance 
for agriculture —— in particular, for a 
slow-moving desert reclamation, re- 
settlement, and power project in the 
Helmand Valley 


Soviet aid was not taken very seri- 
ously by Americans in Kabul in 
those days. The Russian-built bak- 
ery produced gray and gritty bread, 
and the Afghans’ least pressing needs 
were the Russian taxis which now 
appeared on Kabul’s newly sur- 
faced streets. Afghanistan did not 
rate very mgh on Veer a el a 
a pened ree ne, in Paki- 
stan as a military ally seemed a bet- 
ter bet than supporting Afghanis- 
tan’s irredentist and troublemaking 
a oligarchy. 


Sty and a it. Radiating be- 
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‘nevolence and goodwill, Khrushchev 


and Bulganin arrived in Kabul in 
December, 1955, with the offer of a 
$100 million loan, repayable over 
thirty years at 2 percent interest. 
This was only the first installment. 
Russian economic aid now totals 
more than $300 million, with per- 
haps another $200 million pledged 
for the Second Five-Year Plan, 
which began in April of this year. 
The figure for military aid is more 
difficult to determine. The Afghans 
claim they are paying for their MIG- 
19s and T54 tanks. 


Though the Russians have not 
given the Afghans all they asked for, 
they have given enough to create 
goodwill. In the fall of 1961, when 
the Pakistan border was closed for 
the second time, cutting off at a criti- 
cal moment the traditional Paki- 
stani and Indian markets for the 
Afghan vineyards, Russia lifted the 
entire grape crop to Tashkent in a 
fleet of transport planes. It was a 
million-dollar gesture worth many 
millions in goodwill. 


Moscow has neither attempted to 
initiate a “war of national libera- 
tion’? nor- openly, at least — to 
push Communism. It would be sur- 
prising if some of the civil and mili- 
tary technicians who have gone to 
the Soviet Union for training have 
not been subject to some ideological 
influence. But the Communist Party 
and all other political parties are 
banned in Afghanistan. 


Some of the Russian aid projects 
are spectacular, imaginative, and, 
though doubtless initiated with stra- 
tegic interest in mind, are neverthe- 
less of primary importance in the 
further development of Afghanistan. 
This is especially true of the Russian 
part in the new 1300-mile highway 
system, which will link the interior 
towns and villages with the new fac- 
tory areas, the market towns, and 
the frontier approaches. Afghani- 
stan was a land of bits and pieces, 
each separated from the others by 


jagged mountain peaks or burning 


deserts. The new roads will pull the 
country a little closer to the Soviet 
Union, but they will also pull the 
pieces together. 


Afghan officials’ feelings toward 
the Soviet Union are mixed. King 
Mohammad Zahir Shah called the 
Salang Pass road a “cherished 
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text of the play in book form, and all the im- 
portant, authoritative background information. 
Each complete play is packaged to become an 
important and handsome section of your li- 
brary. 
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Report on Afghanistan 


dream.’ Along with such dreams, 
however, there are a few nightmares, 
for the ultimate political dangers 
that may flow from economic de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union are 
obvious and understood. 


In this period of tremendous 
change in Afghanistan, standards, 
traditions, and loyalties are all in a 
state of flux. Afghan youth, with its 
new freedoms, is confused and uncer- 
tain as to where it is going. There is 
no serious overt or covert challenge 
to the power and authority of the 
ruling Yahya Khel clan, however. 
Since 1929 the family has ruled Af- 
ghanistan with much skill, a singular 
lack of public ostentation, and an ex- 
tremely firm hand. One experiment 
with nongovernment members in the 
National Assembly proved enough. 
Today the members are all carefully 
chosen before they are elected. 


Sardar Mohammad Daoud, the 
Prime Minister, who also holds the 
defense portfolio, is a member of the 
royal family, as are his deputies and 
the commerce and foreign ministers. 
They and other male members of 
the royal family are the policy 
makers. His ambition is to balance 
Soviet and Western aid, and the 
Second Five-Year Plan was delayed 
for some months earlier this year in 
the hope that the United States, 
with assistance from West Germany, 
might match the Soviet contri- 
bution. 


With ally Pakistan hostile and 
defiant on the Afghan question, and 
the only practicable overland route 
often closed or under the threat of 
closure, U.S. difficulties in helping 
the Afghans to preserve their neu- 
trality are almost insurmountable. 
Pakistan has not forgotten that Af- 
ghanistan cast the only vote against 
it when it was up for membership in 
the United Nations in 1947. Field 
Marshal Ayub Khan welcomed the 
Shah of Iran’s patient efforts to me- 
diate in the dispute, but disapproves 
of Washington’s “‘soft’’ policy toward 
the neutrals, especially toward Af- 
ghanistan, and he is equally de- 
termined to continue tidying up his 
own frontier areas. Ayub is not im- 
pressed with the argument that this 
will drive Afghanistan into closer as- 
sociation with the Soviet Union, 


+ 





will soon be published in a magnificent new book 


with musical illustrations on 5 long-playing 7“ records 


TARTING this fall you can give your chil- 
S dren the gift of living with great music — 
of having their taste and understanding guided 
and nurtured by a great musician: Leonard 
Bernstein. 

Leonard Bernstein’s Young People’s Con- 
certs on television are among the phenomena 
of our age. Millions of us have wanted to relive 
them — the great music and the flashing in- 
sights that have transformed our old habit of 
“lazy listening” into a richly active adventure 
in the joy of music. 


In permanent form at last 


Now at last, the greatest of these celebrated 
concerts have been put in permanent form — 
to be relived, re-read, re-played, returned to 
over the years. 

They will be published, in the fall of this 
year, in the form of a unique musical treasure 
chest: records and a book that together en- 
compass the heart of this extraordinary 
musical education. 


About the contents 


THE BOOK, beautifully illustrated with 
over 50 color pictures and 100 musical 
examples and diagrams, contains Mr. 
Bernstein’s incomparable commentaries, 
rewritten for reading. 


THE FIVE LONG-PLAYING 7” RECORDS are 
performed by major orchestras, chiefly the 
New York Philharmonic under Leonard 
Bernstein’s direction and produced by 
Columbia Records. They enable you to lis- 
ten, whenever you wish, to the great music 
(from Bach and Haydn to the modern 
American composers, Copland and Ives) 
that illustrate the major points made in 
the book. 

Never before has such a magical open- 
sesame to musical understanding been made 
available to the family. 

Mr. Bernstein’s narrative is alive with his 
exuberant joy in music, his genius for making 
us understand. He ranges over the whole world 
of music. 

He writes of Beethoven and of folk songs. 
He shows how Bach constructs a fugue, fol- 
lowing “instructions” as precise as those that 


Announcing an unparalleled publishing project 


Leonard 
Bernstein’s 


_ YOUNG PEOPLE'S CONCERTS 


His world-famous television concerts-with-commentary 


come with a child’s Erector Set — then lets 
you hear an example, from the fourth Brand- 
enburg Concerto, played by the Philharmonic. 

He shows how a symphonic work develops 
— and grows — from its first note to its finale. 

He explains orchestration with a score-it- 
yourself experiment for the young reader — 
and a Ravel recording to demonstrate the 
special effects of the various instruments. 

He explains the techniques of composition 
that produce the shimmering “colors” of De- 
bussy’s La Mer — and plays it for you. He 
tells — and illustrates with records — what 
makes it romantic, what makes it American, 
or French, or Italian; what makes it funny. 
And one of the special delights in store for 
you is the example he gives, on a record, 
from a great symphony that makes you laugh: 
Prokofieff’s “Classical” Symphony. 


He invites us to experiment with the “mean- 
ing of music” through a recording of Mous- 
sorgsky. He explains counterpoint in terms of 
“Three Blind Mice.” He leads us closer to 


the grandeur of Beethoven and Brahms. 


He opens innumerable doors to the world 
of music. Whoever reads the book and listens 
to the records — be it a child or a highly edu- 
cated adult — becomes a citizen of that world. 


Special Money-Saving Opportunity 


The publishers are sparing no effort to 
make this musical treasure-chest as entranc- 
ing to look at as it is to read and hear. The 
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7” vinyl LP recordings, the book with its 
color pictures and musical examples — all 
in a handsome case — will be a delight to 
own and give. 


Enormous advance interest enables us to 
plan an unusually large printing which will 
so radically bring down the cost that we can 
offer the complete boxed set for only $12.50. 
But you can save even more if you reserve 
your set now, 


In return for helping us build up the size 
of this first printing by entering your reserva- 
tion now, you will receive the complete set at 
a special price of only $9.95 — a saving of 
$2.55 on the regular retail price. 


How to reserve your set 


The Reservation Certificate on this page 

entitles you to reserve first-edition sets for 
your family or as gifts, at the special price of 
only $9.95. 
Send No Money. As soon as the set is off 
press, you will receive your copy (or copies) 
for three weeks’ Free Examination. If you 
are not absolutely delighted, return it to us 
and owe nothing. Otherwise we shall bill you 
at the special price. Mail coupon to your book- 
seller, or: SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, 
Dept. 27, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
New York. 


This Reservation Certificate Saves You $2.55 


To your bookseller, or 


Simon and Schuster, Publishers, Dept. 27 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


CO Check here if enclosing $9.95 with this certificate. Then we will pay postage. Same return 
privilege applies, of course. 











The Atlantic Report jag 


O, MAY 31 of this year a new nation, on the 
threshold of independence, the Federation of 
British West Indies, died by political suicide; and 
one of the most imaginative experiments in peace- 
ful transference from colonial dependency into 
economically viable statehood has ended in untidy 
ruin. The initiative for dismemberment sprang 
from the islands themselves, caused by the inherent 
difficulties of remoteness of one from another and 
by the political misjudgments or selfish ambitions 
of a handful of West Indian political leaders. 


Britain, wary of being pilloried again as it was 
in the case of the Central African Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland — for allegedly enforc- 
ing political association on colonial peoples, how- 
ever obvious the economic advantages to those 
concerned — made no attempt to impose West 
Indian unity. Instead it relied with early success 
on letting the facts speak for themselves and giving 
a certain amount of advice and discreet diplo- 
matic prodding at opportune moments. 


After all, it has long been apparent, and is so 
today, that if any progress toward independence 
in more than name is to be made for all the small 
and scattered British Caribbean dependencies, 
association in one form or another remains the 
sole long-term answer. Only Jamaica and Trini- 
dad have the capacity to go it alone, and these 
two islands are chiefly responsible for the failure 
of the concept of overall unity. 


The failure of a dozen scattered islands to form 
a single nation-state was driven home when 
Jamaica voted No last September to continued 
membership in the group on any conditions. 
What makes it ironical is that constitutionally 
there was no need for the referendum that pro- 
duced this fatal rebuff. The decision to bring 
about the federation had already been lawfully 
taken at its inception in 1958. Instead of being a 
constitutional requirement, the decision to hold 
the referendum was the tactical maneuver of Nor- 
man W. Manley, then Prime Minister of Jamaica, 
who was pro-federation and was quietly confident 
of success, and who intended to use his expected, 
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decisive victory to put an end to the constant 
hostile sniping of his chief political rival on the 
island, part-Irish, part-Negro Sir Alexander 
Bustamente. 


Swashbuckling ‘‘Busta,”’ as he likes to be called, 
who can fairly claim to be the most colorful of 
political personalities in a part of the world where 
they are plentiful, had no deep-rooted objection to 
federation. It was enough for him that his cousin, 
who had wrested power from him at an earlier 
election, was in favor. 


Mr. Manley, a much more restrained individual 
than his flamboyant opponent, gauged too highly 
his own personal popularity and that of his party. 
He rated too low his cousin’s capacity to mobilize 
all the selfish fears and suspicions of the man in 
the street that Jamaica’s visions of a better life 
would be endangered by association with her yet 
poorer, smaller island neighbors. Busta made use 
too of the feeling prevalent at all levels of society 
that since Jamaica possesses more than 50 percent 
of the total population of the proposed federation, 
the island should have been its acknowledged 
leader, politically and economically, instead of 
just a senior partner. 


Jamaica versus Trinidad 


This feeling, understandable though it may 
have been, took no account of the fact that any 
greater allocation of power to Jamaica would cer- 
tainly never have been acceptable to Trinidad, 
which, despite the fact that its population is only 
half the size of Jamaica’s 1.6 million, never will be 
prepared to play second fiddle to Jamaica or any 
other Caribbean entity or grouping. It is this 
rivalry which makes one question whether the 
federation as originally planned could have been 
held together under present circumstances. 


Trinidad, growing increasingly restive under the 
egotistical leadership of its nationalistic Premier, 
Dr. Eric Williams, had emphasized from the start 
that it would not share its comparatively rich re- 
sources with the impoverished Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands unless Jamaica paid a much bigger 
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share of revenue to the central gov- 
ernment for overall distribution than 
Mr. Manley and his colleagues were 
prepared to concede. Jamaican re- 
luctance to impose fresh fiscal bur- 
dens on its new post-war sources of 
wealth can be readily understood. 
These came chiefly from tourism and 
foreign investment, which at long 
last brought about a substantial rise 
in the standard of living of people 
long inured to poverty. 


Jamaica’s vote against federation 
gave Trinidad the excuse to back out 
that Eric Williams had been waiting 
for; and he took it, claiming with 
narrow justice that if Jamaica could 
go it alone, he, with a greater appar- 
ent economic potential, at least in 
‘mineral development, could doit still 
better. In this context, continued 
federation with the smaller islands 
was a hindrance which could reap 
neither economic nor political divi- 
dends. 


-As first conceived, the aim of fed- 
eration was not only to include all 
Britain’s Caribbean island posses- 
sions but also to extend the federal 
umbrella to its mainland depen- 
dencies of British Guiana and British 
Honduras. However strong the ar- 
guments undoubtedly were, and are, 
for British Guiana, grossly under- 
populated, with a huge undevel- 
oped land area of 83,000 square 
miles and barely half a million in- 
habitants, to link up with other 
states bursting at the seams with 
people, the chances that it would 
‘do so were never very good. Brit- 
ish Guiana alone, in the whole of 
the area, has a population in which 
East Indians manage just to out- 
number those of Negro descent and 
all other smaller racial groups com- 
bined. While paying lip service to 
the ideals of association, the In- 
dian political leaders of this colony 
have no intention of allowing them- 
selves to be subordinated to a federal 
government in which Negroid peo- 
ples would predominate. 


As for British Honduras, a small 
British enclave in Central America, 
only officials impelled by a sense of 
unrealistic tidiness could ever have 
thought that it would wish to be- 
come politically involved with a 
far-off archipelago of Caribbean 


islands with which it never has had 
and never could have any true kin- 
ship at all. 


Picking up the pieces 

British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras being nonstarters, and Jamaica 
and Trinidad having withdrawn, the 
problem besetting both the U.K. 
government and the local peoples 
concerned is whether a possible al- 
ternative to complete disintegration 
might be found in some sort of po- 
litical and economic association. 
No one pretends it could be other 
than a second best, but there are no 
good alternatives. 


The total breakup of these island 
states could only perpetuate their 
colonial status and exacerbate their 
already grave economic difficulties. 
The alternative of attachment to 
Canada on the pattern of Puerto 
Rico’s relationship with the United 
States has been mooted locally, but 
has not evoked any favorable re- 
sponse in Ottawa. 


One or two of the smaller islands 
nearest to Trinidad, notably Gre- 
nada, have been flirting with the 
idea of merger. Dr. Williams has 
seemed mildly interested, because 
this could gain him several thousand 
extra Negroid voters to offset the 
growing influence in his electorate 
of the large Asian community, which 
is inexorably moving toward numeri- 
cal superiority, owing to its higher 
birth rate. However, the only price 
Dr. Williams seems prepared to pay 
is complete political submergence to 
Trinidad of any such smaller island 
dependencies, with not even the 
minimum degree of autonomy ac- 
ceptable to them. 


The Little Eight 


In default of any better solution, 
the prospects are for a federal asso- 
ciation between all the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, often referred to 
as the Little Eight, comprising Bar- 
bados, the largest (166 square miles; 
population 232,085), which it is in- 
tended should provide the federal 
capital, plus Dominica (305 square 
miles; population 59,479), St. Lu- 
cia (233 square miles; population 
86,194), Antigua (171 square miles; 
population 54,354), St. Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla (152 square miles; popula- 
tion 56,644), St. Vincent (150 square 
miles; population 80,005), Grenada 
(133 square miles; population 
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88,617), and tiny Montserrat (32 
square miles; population 12,000). 
These Eight may be small, but what 
they lack in size they certainly make 
up for in temperamental individual- 
ity and a blissful disregard for the 
economic facts of life. 


So long have they been accus- 
tomed to grants-in-aid and other 
forms of financial underpinning from 
the United Kingdom that there is an 
understandable reluctance to ac- 
cept the fact that economic viability 
is an essential concomitant of true 
political sovereignty. Thus each one 
of the Little Eight insists that it 
must have, in addition to its elected 
representatives to the federal par- 
liament and government, its own 
separate assembly and cabinet as 
well. Surely, it is not undemocratic 
to suggest that nine premiers, nine 
cabinets, and nine legislative houses 
are a little excessive for three quar- 
ters of a million inhabitants of a 
total land area of 1342 square miles, 
with a net income of $31,326,400 a 
year and a chronic 20 percent an- 
nual deficit. 


However, because of the lack of 
any true bond of unity, the sole 
course open to Britain has been to 
try to secure agreement on a sensible 
concentration of responsibilities fed- 
erally and to prune as much as pos- 
sible of the heavy political trappings, 
and hope that time will bring a local 
realization of the costly folly of such 
excessive parochial nationalism. 


After all, it is not surprising that 
there should be such a tenuous sense 
of unity when one takes into account 
the hundreds of miles of sea sepa- 
rating the islands, which prevented 
any significant social contact be- 
tween them until the advent of the 
airplane. History too has played a 
significant role in their strongly in- 
dividualistic outlooks. Barbados and 
Antigua alone have always been 
under British influence. Actually the 
former island is often referred to as 
Little England and the whole popu- 
lation, black, white, and mixed, is 
devoted to cricket and other British 
institutions. 


All the other islands indeed had a 
turbulent past between the time of 
their discovery by Columbus at the 
end of the fifteenth century and the 
imposition of unchallenged British 
supremacy at the beginning of the 
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nineteenth century. During the in- 
tervening three hundred years, end- 
less battles, invasions, and rebellions 
had to be endured, with the ebb and 
flow of French and British struggles 
for supremacy in the Caribbean. 


All these events have left their 
mark in varying religious loyalties 
and racial compositions. Even some 
traces remain of the original Carib 
Indian indigenous inhabitants. To 
that stock, too, have been added — 
apart from those elements in each 
ethnologic group which have kept 
their separate racial strains almost 
pure — British, Spanish, French, 
Portuguese, Irish, East Indian, and 
Dutch mixtures. The result, with a 
preponderant Negro stock, deriving 
almost entirely from emancipated 
African slaves, is one of the most 
multiracial societies in the world. 


Throughout these centuries of tur- 
moil, one factor has been constant — 
the capacity of the islands to pro- 
duce large crops of cotton, fruits, 
vegetables, spices and sugar, copra, 
and, of course, rum, for export. Un- 
til the advent of tourism these were 
their only commercial resources. 


Outside the Little Eight, a few 
other island groups are left which, 
principally for geographical reasons, 
will probably have to remain in- 
definitely as British colonies, unless 
the Caribbean area as a whole can 
be induced to have a second try 
at overall collective unity. These 
others are the Turks and Caicos 
Islands, the Caymans, and the Brit- 
ish Virgin Islands. The Caymans 
have traditionally had close links 
with Jamaica, and perhaps as time 


~ goes on these could be strengthened. 


The Turks and Caicos Islands, on 
the other hand, could conceivably 
become linked again with the eco- 
nomically self-sufficient Bahamas, 
from which they were separated in 
1848; particularly if current modi- 
fication of the hitherto absolute 
white domination in Nassau pro- 
ceeds, and thus makes easier an asso- 
ciation with islets almost 100 percent 
colored in population. Lastly, the 
British Virgin Islands are all part of 
the same group as the American- 


- owned islands of the same name, and 


it ought not to be beyond the wit of 
man to think up some form of co- 
operative trusteeship between Brit- 
ain and the United States. 
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Relive these colorful years on television! 


Humble Oil & Refining Company in its continued association with 
National Educational Television, again brings you “An Age of 
Kings” ... as chronicled by the master playwright himself, William 
Shakespeare. Produced by the British Broadcasting Company and 
played by a brilliant British cast, this TV series covers nearly a 
century of English History ... years of intrigue, turmoil, pageantry 
you'll find thrilling to watch. Consult your local TV listing for this 
award-winning series, brought to you with the best wishes of .. . 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
AMERICA’S LEADING ENERGY COMPANY 
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Watch the premiere on these stations October 5th 


Detroit Oxford, Ohio Albuquerque 
WTVS—56 WMUB—14 KNME—5 
T oy + 
etch THe Athens, Georgiat Atlanta 
ery ae WGTV—8 WETV—30 
Salt Lake City Cincinnati Nashville 
KUED—7 WCET—48 WCDN—2 


* Premier October 2nd 
+ Premier October 4th 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM 


A number of readers have expressed 
their displeasure with ‘**The Girl 
Friend,” the story by Peter Lennon in 
the July Atlantic. No one disputes the 
; fact that it was well written; the un- 
deviating indictment is brought on the 
_ grounds of immorality, that in effect the 
story sanctions seduction. Those of the 
younger generation have not been trou- 
-= bled by the implication; those of the 
= older have. I do not think that the case 
is nearly as black-and-white as this. The 
author is making the point that the 
gay young printer who at the outset is 
so confident and so casual about his 
courting in the end has himself been 
made captive. Whether marriage will 
follow is for the reader to guess. 

— THE EDITOR 


The Catholic Church 


SIR: 

The special supplement on the 
Roman Catholic Church in America 
(August Atlantic) is highly interesting 
and does disclose at least one point 
of agreement, it would seem. ‘This is 
that there are somewhat considerable 
differences between the Catholic 
Church in America and in other areas. 

But there may be differences in 
other instances. The Episcopal 
Church in America may differ ma- 
terially from, for example, the Estab- 
lished Church of England; or the 
Lutheran Church in America from 
the Lutheran Church in a European 
country. The important question is 
whether or not these differences are 
for the better or the worse. Is, for ex- 
ample, the Episcopal Church in 
America superior in any important 
respect to the Established Church, or 
the converse? 

This is but a way of raising a pro- 
found question, Is a church, when 
totally dominant, an effective instru- 





ment for carrying on the work and 
meeting the purposes of the Christian 
doctrines? For that matter, is the 
totally dominant creed, whether 
Christian or otherwise, conducive to 
the spiritual welfare of the adher- 
ents? One might extend the question 
even to include political parties. Is 
one-party government better or 
worse than multiple-party? 

J. B. STATEN 

Bay City, Tex. 


SIR: 

Congratulations on the fine sup- 
plement you did on the Roman 
Church in the August issue of the 
Atlantic. 

Henry L. MCCORKLE 
Editor, The Episcopalian 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


SIR: 

The special supplement on the 
Roman Catholic Church in America 
was enlightening. The article by 
Barbara Ward on “The Quest for 
Christian Unity”? was outstanding; 
indeed, it is difficult to find words to 
praise such a superlative piece of 
writing. 

Certainly it is important to state 
cherished views, however divergent. 
Still, the statement thereof is apt 
to cause dismay. For example, in 
“The Catholic Pioneers,’ Msgr. 
Philip Hughes explains the position 
of the Church on sacraments and on 
doctrine in such a way as to make it 
clear that, however great the need for 
Christian unity, it is no closer now 
than it was in the days of Joan of 
Arc, who unwittingly stood on the 
threshold of an era of revolt against 
rigidity. Msgr. Hughes says that the 
Church has remained ‘“‘faithful to 
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the age-long tradition that sacra- 
ments do more for man than his own 
spirituality can accomplish, since the 
sacraments derive this power from 
God and not from the spiritual rap- 
ture experienced by the recipient.” 
It is probably impossible for a 
Catholic to realize how chilling such 
a statement is to a non-Catholic. 
The relationship between God and 
man must then be governed by the 
Church, in the eyes of the Catholic © 
Church. 
Joan Disney 
Brookline, Mass. 


SIR: 

Please accept my sincere word of 
appreciation for your stimulating 
and thoughtful supplement. Not 
only did it give profound insights 
into the Roman Catholic Church, 
but it also provided significant guid- 
ance for mutual understanding be- 
tween the various branches of Chris- 
tianity. You are to be commended 
for presenting such a high-caliber 
message to the American public. 

ARTHUR BAUER 
Luther League of America 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


SIR: 

Since I have always read the 
Atlantic over the years and have been 
greatly stimulated by it, in so many 
different ways, I wish to make an 
inquiry about the supplement on the 
Roman Catholic Church. As a Prot- 
estant leader who has come into 
close contact with this church in 
my own state and also in service for 
over ten years on the Department of 
Religious Liberty of the National 
Council of Churches, I’d just like to 
ask, Does the Atlantic contemplate a 
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similar supplement on the Protestant 
churches in America? For I am sure 
that doing both would render a 
much-needed and double service — 


a balanced one, if I may say so. 
Evuis H. DANA 
Wisconsin Council of Churches 


Madison, Wis. 


SIR: 

D. W. Brogan’s piece, “The Cath- 
olic Politician,’ seems both sym- 
pathetic and fair. One is grateful 
you opened your magazine to this 
controversial subject. Discussion, 
open and honest, might prevent 
building up of anticlerical sentiment, 
which, if not vented, could blow 
things apart here as it has often done 


in Europe. 
Rose G. LEVAN 
East Chicago, Ind. 


SIR: 

George N. Schuster’s hope for 
federal aid to parochial schools, ex- 
pressed in ‘‘Schools at the Cross- 
roads,” is astounding. Religious 
schools are not legally separable 
from other private schools. Aid to 
religious schools would mean, there- 
fore, aid to all private schools. Pri- 
vate schools give a better or more 
elite-oriented education than public 
schools. It is difficult to imagine the 
United States, with its egalitarian 
tradition, supporting private schools 
with public tax money. It is equally 
difficult to imagine a constitutional 
amendment specifically permitting 
support only to religious schools and 
not to other private schools. 

To entertain seriously the possibil- 
ity of federal aid to Catholic schools, 
or to any religious schools, betrays 
an alienation from American culture 
which many Catholics feel will be 
aggravated by segregating Catholics 
in their own schools. 


Jurian S. WEITZENFELD 
Bellmore, N. Y. 


In view of the great volume of thought- 
ful correspondence on this supplement, 
the discussion will be resumed in the 
Atlantic Repartee for November. 


ST personally .. .” 


SIR: 

I found the piece by Raymond 
Aron, “De Gaulle and Kennedy,” in 
the August Atlantic interesting, but 
neither in this nor in anything else 
that I have read about the nuclear 
debate has the fact been brought out 
that the civilian leaders of France 


have dubious control over the French 
Army. Certainly that control in Al- 
geria was decidedly shaky, and the 
defectors from the army took their 
weapons with them and blithely 
helped themselves to more whenever 
they were in need of them. Would 
there have been, or would there be 
now, any assurance that they would 
not take atomic weapons to use in 
their campaign of terror? And even 
if the possibility is remote, isn’t its 
mere existence as a possibility reason 
for the United States not to play a 
part in making atomic weapons avail- 
able to France? 


TED PATRICK 
Editor, Holiday 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


SIR: 

I have been reading the Atlantic 
for several years now. For a long 
time I have wanted to thank you for 
the excellent Reports on West Ger- 
many. After the perusal of the July 
Report, I decided to write you at 
once. I find your political accounts 
on my country very objective, pre- 
cise, up-to-date, and well put. 

JÜRGEN BIERMANN 
Boppard, Germany 


SIR: 

I want to tell you how much I en- 
joyed the article in the July Atlantic 
on “American Ghosts in Ghent” by 
Henry F. May. 

First, I appreciate the many de- 
tails concerning the treaty that do 
not appear in most of our history 
books. Three years ago my husband 
and I also tried to find where the 
treaty was signed. We met with the 
same response your author did, but 
not being able to speak either French 
or Flemish, we were unable to secure 
as much information as he did. 

Our Belgian friends whom we 
were visiting assured us that there 
never could have been such a treaty. 
We must be mistaken. Our hostess 
finally settled the matter by saying 
that her son-in-law would know. He 
read a great deal of history, in Eng- 
lish as well as in his own language. 
Moreover, he worked for the city. 
But Emile was also sure we were 
mistaken. However, he later found 
that there had been such a treaty, 
and he knew where it had been 
signed, but the building was gone. 
He pointed out the site to us. I 
believe he found his information in 
the library, 

So I have sent the magazine to 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR — the 
leading general quarterly—features per- 
ceptive, informative articles on topics 
ranging from science to painting, from 
literature to politics. Take advantage of 
the opportunity to receive a free copy of 
the new autumn issue by entering your 
subscription now, 
















autumn issue features 4 


ra 





a fresh perspective on atmospheric 
tests 


penetrating comments on the elevation 
of the arts 


a timely analysis of the revolution in 
economic development 


a noted astronomer’s theory of life on 
crusted stars and self-warming planets 









a reminiscence of Faulkner in Japan 


an examination of the nature of the 
critical response 












You will also find Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
regular column on men and mankind; 
poems and book reviews. 







Don’t miss the candor and substance, 
diversity and intellectual vitality that you 
will find in the AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 
Don’t delay. Enter your subscription now and receive 
your FREE copy of the Autumn issue immediately. 


‘The American Scholar oep: ns 
i811 Q Street, N.W. Washington 9, D. C, 


l Send me the Autumn issue without 
{i charge and enter my subscription for the 
Į term checked. 
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strangers 
are honored 


guests 


idia’ legends and true-life stories are | 


rich with anecdotes of hospitality—whole- 


heartedly given and gracefully accepted. ; 
7 s y 3 _ struction of lung cancer and other 


When a stranger stood at the threshold, he 
became an honored guest of the house. The 
-tradition of centuries is even stronger to- 
day. The people of India wish to welcome 
visitors from other lands, and to share with 
them, even if briefly, the Indian way of 
life. To make it easier for you to meet them 
a special program has been developed. 
The idea is simple and gracious—and, of 

course, costs nothing. Let’s say you are a 
businessman, a teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, 
or just a person who wishes to meet Indi- 
ans with interests similar to your own. 
Before you leave for India, call upon the 
Government of India Tourist Office at 19 
East 49th Street in New York City; 685 
Market Street in San Francisco, 177 King 
Street W. in Toronto. Or after you arrive 
in India, upon the Government of India 
Tourist Offices in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 
or Madras. Tell them your likes, your hob- 
bies, your special interest in India. They 
will be happy to help you choose your In- 
dian friends from a list of persons who 
will be looking forward to welcoming you 
in their homes, and to making your visit 
as full and as rewarding as they can. 

= Once in India, meet with your new 
friends, accept their invitation to tea or a 
meal with them in their home. There you 
will meet other members of their family, 
exchange ideas and glimpse their particu- 
lar brand of humor. You may enjoy seeing 
the local sights with your new friends, or 
playing a round of golf at an elegant coun- 
try club. Perhaps a day at a sunny beach 
or a cricket match, the cinema or a dance 
recital. Simple delights which heighten in 
pleasure when you enjoy them in the com- 
pany of your Indian friends. 

The people of India are very much like 
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you, proud of their country and their tra- 


ditions. They have a lively interest in 
knowing more about your country, how 
you feel about today’s world and every- 
thing in it. Come to India—maybe this 
year, maybe the next—your Indian friends 
will wait for you. 


= =~ 


him, Rid when I see him this fall 


I shall tell him that those shrewd 
Belgians who are so boastful about 
being good traders should think of 
all the American dollars they are 
failing to get! 
Mrs. M. E. Burkert 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SIR: 

After digesting both the spe- 
cific and implied data of Dr. Alfred 
Byrne’s timely and informative arti- 
cle, “Smoking and Health,” (July 
Atlantic), in which he dealt with 
the apparent relationship between 
smoking practices and the self-de- 


delegated afflictions, I feel as though 
this bit of* personal enlightenment 
has considerably strengthened my 
own convictions regarding smoking 
practices. Certainly it is reassuring 
and gratifying to realize that upon 
occasion expert opinion coincides 
with one’s own. In addition, I might 
say that I feel it a shame that ex- 
ponents of nonconformity, as they 
promote themselves, appear to con- 
form regularly to this nasty norm. 
JULIE FISCHER 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SIR: 

Terence Prittie’s observations on 
“The German Driver”? (June Atlantic) 
entirely confirm my own. There is 
something positively frightening about 
watching a German strap himself 
into his black Mercedes with two or 
three seat belts (thereby rendering 
himself immune, so he thinks) and set 
off at top speed down an autobahn, 
the car’s headlights blinking im- 
patiently. As for road courtesy, it 
simply does not exist in Germany. 

Still, I wonder what Mr. Prittie 
thinks of English drivers. My faith 
that they were better than their 
German counterparts recently re- 
ceived a rude shock. Within the 
short time of half an hour, on the 
road from Cheltenham to Oxford, 
I faced — not once, but four times — 
the spectacle of English drivers roar- 
ing down on me, three abreast on a 
three-lane highway ! 

JOHN G. SPROAT 
Hamburg-Rissen, Germany 


Clergyman in action 
SIR: 

The article by Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, “A Young Pastor in an Old 
Parish,” in the July Atlantic is su- 
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perb. It made me homesick and 
happy and inspired me at the same 
time. Last night, at dinner, I met a 
woman who has just returned from 
foreign service and had not been to 
church much. She said, “I’ve just 
read the most wonderful article in 
the Atlantic, which has inspired me 


to seek out church membership at 


once. Where shall I go?” And it 
was Bishop Sherrill’s article, which 
had a good effect on the heathen as 
well as on his old friends. 


Rev. CHARLES LESLIE GLENN 
Washington, D. G. 


SIR: 

I read Bishop Sherrill’s article with 
more joy than I have experienced 
in reading anything for a long while. 
It brought back nostalgia for the 
days when I was a student at Boston 
University School of Theology and 
used to hear him preach at Trinity. 
The excerpt in the Atlantic only whets 
my appetite for his book. 

Bishop FRANCIS GERALD ENSLEY 
Des Moines, Iowa 
E 
SIR: 

I have read with much pleasure, 
and with genuine outbursts of laugh- 
ter, the excellent article culled from 
Bishop Sherrill’s forthcoming auto- 
biography. The Atlantic has done 
itself proud, and I am glad to see in 
print the evidences of one of the 
most significant ministries of this 
country’s history. 

BisHop Jonn E. Hines 
Houston, Tex. 


Retiring in Mexico 


SIR: 

For those who read my article on 
“Retiring in Mexico” in the June 
issue, I should like to report that over 
the past few weeks the Mexican gov- 
ernmenthas made it considerably eas- 
ier for Americans to live in Mexico. 
First, the tourist car permit has 
been extended in validity from 90 to 
180 days, thereby eliminating the 
need for renewing it while in Mexico 
to coincide with the 180-day validity 
of the tourist card. And second, the 
minimum monthly income required 
for an American to qualify as a per- 
manent resident (znmigrante) of Mex- 
ico has been reduced from $320 to 
$240 per month, while the high 
customs duty formerly charged inmi- 


grantes for importing their American _ 


cars has been eliminated. 
Norman D. Forp 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
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A beach on Puerto Rico’s cvestern shore— great spot for dunking junior executives. Photograph by Tom Hollyman, 


20 minutes from Puerto Rico’s thriving new Foreign Trade Zone 


Union Carbide, Sperry Rand, B. F. Goodrich, and 533 other American- 
owned firms have set up shop on this busy, balmy Caribbean island. 
Newest incentive is a Foreign Trade Zone where you can manufacture 
goods —as well as import and export duty-free. 


p eTo Rıco’s renaissance is go- 
ing great guns. New factories are 
sprouting at the rate of two every week. 
And hundreds of U.S. executives are 
flying down with their families. Not for 


vacation. For keeps. One reason is the 
island’s sunny state of business. Return 
on investment now averages 28 per- 
cent—with no corporate income tax to pay. 

But there are other dividends to 


count in this sea-breezy land. 

The sun shines 360 days a year. The 
beach is never more than a hop and a 
jump from your front door. And wives 
and small fry can live an outdoor life 
12 months a year. 

Why not look into the prospects 
Puerto Rico holds for your firm? For 
a free, illustrated booklet — write to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 
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THE POVERTY OF NATIONS 


BY JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


Jonn KENNETH GALBRAITH ts on leave from his post as Paul M. Warburg 


Professor of Economics at Harvard to serve as our ambassador in India. To his 


responsibility as a diplomat he brings the training and acumen of an economist; 


and in his current assignment he has become increasingly sensitive to the key 


problem in the newly developing nations — poverty, and how it is to be alleviated. 


Prisons the enterprises currently attracting the 
energies of man, one of considerable moment is his 
effort to launch himself across space. A second, 
less grand, less costly, but not perhaps less im- 
portant, is the effort to improve the position of 
those who will stay behind. My purpose in this 
article is to consider the way in which we are 
tackling the second of these tasks, our performance 
in comparison with that of others, and the pos- 
sibility for improvement. That such a possibility 
exists is evident from a fairly cursory comparison 
of the conquest of poverty with the conquest of 
space. 

Space travel, we take for granted, will be under- 
taken only after the most comprehensive considera- 
tion of the problem to be solved. In the case of a 
journey to the moon, the energy requisite for es- 
cape from the earth, protection from radiation, 
extremes of temperature, tedium and other haz- 
ards and discomforts en route, the arrangement of 
an unclimactic arrival, provision for a return 
journey by those unattracted by permanent set- 
tlement, and, quite literally, a thousand other 
things are all, one is assured, the subject of the 
most minute calculation. Nor is anything that is 
vital slighted because of a shortage of money. 
The knowledge that such care is being exercised 
will, one imagines, lessen, even if it does not 
eliminate, the misgivings of the first passengers. 

Our approach to national poverty, by contrast, 


is more casual. All prophets of the commonplace 
aver that something should be done about it. But, 
remarkably, we have no agreed view or even any 
strong consensus as to why it exists. Over the last 
two centuries we have had an active and increas- 
ingly sophisticated discussion of the forces which 
influence economic growth — that is to say, the 
factors making for increases in total and per capita 
income and well-being. Without exception, this 
discussion — of incentives to effort, means for en- 
couraging saving and capital formation, ways of 
promoting technological advance — applies to so- 
cieties that are already in process of growth. But 
the central feature of the poverty-ridden commu- 
nity is the absence of any tendency to improve- 
ment. There is stagnation in output and income, 
and this perpetuates itself year after year and from 
generation to generation. One cannot extend the 
analysis of the advancing society to this stagnation. 
And of the stagnation, we have no analysis. 

What we do have is a large — in fact, an as- 
tonishing — number of assumptions as to what is 
wrong. Itis upon these assumptions, many of them 
self-contradictory and all of them of limited appli- 
cability, that we have based remedial action. One 
consequence of our planning is that within the 
next few years men will reach the moon, and hope- 
fully the righteous will return, but the most acute 
problem of this planet will remain unsolved. If 
this seems pessimistic, let me list the causes to 
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which, depending on ideology, personal prefer- 
ence, convenience, and even pure accident, we now 
attribute the poverty of nations and to which we 
relate our remedies. 

1. The people are poor because they prefer it that way. 
Poverty, in more formidable language, reflects 
the value system of the people. 

This is persuasive. Few Americans have looked 
at an Asian or African country without reflecting 
(and commenting) on the favorable effect of a 
little American drive. Nor is the tendency ours 
alone. Visitors to the central Asian republics of 
the Soviet Union are told by Russians that the lo- 
cal people are backward because they are lacking 
in ambition. Yet there is scarcely a country in the 
world where people do not want economic im- 
provement, where, indeed, it is not a political im- 
perative. We must also remember that Kipling’s 
Englishman dismissed the sorry state of the un- 
developed country with an easy wave of his hand 
and the observation: ““The natives are bloody lazy, 
you know.” When it is so couched, we indignantly 
reject such spurious anthropology. 

2. The country is naturally poor. 

This seems the obvious answer where the soil is 
sparse and unwatered, the forests thin and the sub- 
soil barren. How could Bedouin or Navaho be 
rich? But this is an explanation which badly ex- 
plains the wealth of Switzerland or the relative 
wealth of Israel, both states that are poor in natural 
resources. It leads one to wonder why West Vir- 
ginians, who live in a state phenomenally rich in 
natural resources, should have incomes far below 
those of the arid and barren West. 

3. The country is poor because it has been kept in a 
state of colonial oppression. 

Over great parts of the world, this is the most 
evocative of explanations. The British, French, 
and Dutch were in business not for their subject 
peoples but for themselves. So the people still pay 
for these centuries of indifference, exploitation, and 
neglect. Moreover, in an awkward inversion of 
historical process, the least progressive of the 
colonial regimes have, on the whole, lasted the 
best. The greatest neglect or oppression is being 
the longest endured. Yet, again, there are obvious 
difficulties. In many parts of the world — Latin 
America comes immediately to mind — colonial- 
ism is far in the past, but poverty continues. And 
elsewhere — in Australia, Canada, Ireland, the 
United States — colonial rule did not exclude 
a considerable measure of contemporary prosper- 
ity. British India, the part of India where British 
rule was the most comprehensive and lasted the 
longest time, is today measurably the most 
progressive part of the subcontinent. 

4. Poverty is the consequence of class exploitation. 

The counterpart of the poverty of the many is 
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the opulence of the few. The second is the cause of 
the first. This explanation is supported by a 
formidable dialectic and confirmed by arithmetic 
and observation. Few poor countries are without a 
minority of exceedingly rich. And it is difficult to 
understand why an Andean or Middle Eastern 
peasant should seek to enhance his income by 
irrigation, improved seed, or acceptable livestock 
when he knows that anything in excess of sub- 
sistence will be appropriated by the landlord, tax 
collector, moneylender, or merchant. Yet the 
world has much poverty without evident exploiters. 
In India and Pakistan there are millions of small 
landowning peasants who are very poor but whose 
poverty cannot be related to the enrichment of any 
landlord, moneylender, tax collector, or other 
visible oppressor. 

5. Poverty is caused by insufficient capital. 

This seems self-evident. Low income allows of 
no saving. Without saving there is nothing to in- 
vest. Without investment there can be no eco- 
nomic advance, and so poverty is self-perpetuating. 
Yet in several countries of the Middle East, as also 
in South America — Venezuela is particularly a 
case in point — oil provides a rich source of reve- 
nue and capital is not scarce. But the vast majority 
of the people remain exceedingly poor. 

6. Overpopulation is the cause of poverty. 

In the typical village of India, as elsewhere in 
Asia, there is rarely enough work to go around. 
Fewer hands could and would do the same work. 
If the population were smaller, each person would 
have a greater share. Yet elsewhere, if some of the 
people were spirited away to another planet, per 
capita income would not rise. Everyone works at 
full capacity for the little he gets. If the individual 
went, so would his contribution. Since others 
could produce no more, the share of each would 
remain the same. And, as a matter of practical 
observation, though poverty is often associated 
with dense population, it is also often associated 
with sparse population. The Amazon Basin is 
very sparsely populated and very poor. Southern 
Brazil is much more densely populated and much 
more prosperous. 

7. Poverty is caused by incompetent economic policy. 

The poor country, it is argued, is infirm in its 
commitment to free enterprise. Alternatively, it 
has not seen the inevitability of socialism. Infla- 
tion is the enemy of economic advance. Alterna- 
tively, the fault lies with excessively orthodox 
efforts to stabilize prices and currency. 

Experience in the less developed lands certainly 
induces respect for well-considered economic pol- 
icy. But it is evident that the foregoing explana- 
tions of poverty involve an awkward element of 
internal contradiction. Moreover, the most promi- 
nent fact about the very poor country is not that 


it has free-enterprise industry or socialist industry 
but that it has no industry at all. And inflation 
which is chronic, especially in Latin America, is 
invariably a symptom of more deeply seated dis- 
orders. Specifically, too much income is being 
claimed by people who contribute nothing to the 
total. Until their claims are curbed, inflation is 
probably less to be feared than stabilization. 

8. Poverty 1s caused by ignorance. 

There is, it is a plausible axiom, no largely 
literate population in the world which is really 
poor and no illiterate population that is otherwise. 
Yet here one encounters the question of how a poor 
and illiterate people goes about providing itself 
with a school system. Whence will come the re- 
sources? Poverty is a cause of ignorance, but also a 
result. 


ah list of commonly accepted causes of poverty 
is by no means complete. We regularly attribute 
some role to the slow rate of transfer of technologi- 
cal knowledge. People are backward; they cling 
to primitive and poverty-inducing methods of 
agriculture and industry because they have not 
been apprised of anything better or prefer it that 
way. We attribute something to war, rapine, 
predacity, and civil disorder. Alaric, the Fourth 
Crusade, Genghis Khan, and the brothers Pizarro 
showed that these, in the hands of qualified 
practitioners, can have an enduring effect on 
income. Communities which were the principal 
objects of their attention have been poor ever since. 
One could go on. But the point is sufficiently 
clear. We have a great many causes of poverty, 
nearly all in some measure convincing and all 
partially unconvincing. Such is our diagnosis. Yet 
to prescribe on the basis of any one of these causes 
must obviously be dangerous. If ignorance is the 
cause of poverty, to provide capital for power 
plants or plows will miss the point. If poverty is 
caused by the oppression of landlords, provision 
of improved seed will do no good. Why reform 
- one’s farming for the benefit of somebody in Lima, 
Quito, or Paris? It is pointless to urge a popula- 
tion policy if overpopulation is not the problem. 
But all other gains can obviously be annulled if 
overpopulation is the problem. It does no good to 
control inflation if stabilization serves only to re- 
veal the underlying problems of the society in even 
harsher form. So long as we have no diagnosis of 
national poverty, we can have no cure. 
Something can be done, however. It is useful, 
first of all, to see national poverty as the product 
of a plurality of causes. And several causes will 
normally operate in any country. These will vary 
with culture and historical antecedents. So we 
should expect that between Latin America, the 
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Asian subcontinent, Africa, the Middle East, the 
difference in the admixture of cause will be very 
great. Any argument over the causes of poverty 
can readily be resolved by agreeing that all are 
right. 

If we recognize a diversity of causes, we will 
take an eclectic view of remedies. This means that 
we will not allow dogma to govern prescription. 
One of our advantages, potentially at least, over 
the Soviet design for economic development is a 
greater freedom from controlling doctrine. Hence 
we have a greater capacity to adjust remedies to 
cause. We must protect that advantage. 

We can also avoid selecting remedies for their 
convenience. There are some presumptive rem- 
edies for poverty that come much more readily to 
hand than others. Technical assistance in the form 
of improved seed or advice on cooperatives is 
easier to provide to farmers than land reform. A 
hydroelectric power project is much easier to 
launch than a sound system of elementary educa- 
tion. To provide an effective system of public 
administration for people newly emerging from 
colonial rule — in the Congo, for example — is a 
peculiarly baffling task. Yet if a bad land system, 
mass illiteracy, a corrupt, incompetent, or exiguous 
public administration, or all three, are what is 
wrong, the provision of technical aid or the dam- 
ming of rivers will do little good. If technicians 
and capital are the real shortages, provision of 
technicians and capital will do great good. 

Such are the gains of examining each case on its 
merits. Yet some generalization about the prob- 
lem of national poverty is inescapable. In pleading 
for a clinical examination of each country, one 
could easily be urging endless study and accom- 
panying delay in a world that is clamoring for 
action. And there is one generalization that is 
reasonably safe. People are the common denomi- 
nator of progress. So, paucis verbis, no improve- 
ment is possible with unimproved people, and ad- 
vance is certain when people are liberated and 
educated. It would be wrong to disregard the 
importance of roads, railroads, power plants, 
mills, and the other familiar furniture of economic 
development. At some stages of development — 
the stage that India and Pakistan have now 
reached, for example — they are central to the 
strategy of development. But we are coming to 
realize, I think, that there is a certain sterility in 
economic monuments that stand alone in a sea of 
illiteracy. Conquest of illiteracy comes first. 

Similarly, the Alliance for Progress has recog- 
nized that economic liberation is the first step to 
economic advance. Until people have a part in 
economic progress, there will be no economic 
progress. It will take time to convince everyone, 
both at home and abroad, of this often incon- 
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venient fact. Some will continue to urge that no 
boat be rocked or that we buy our way around re- 
form. Others will continue to hope that privilege, 
however disastrous, will at least last out their own 
lifetimes. Nevertheless, one senses a growing 
recognition that social justice is indispensable for 
social progress. 

This is very modest reassurance. The space 
travelers are well ahead of those who grovel in the 
problems of this planet when it comes to the tech- 
niques of problem solving. In the attack on pov- 
erty, we should, paraphrasing Winston Churchill, 
be modest and realize that we have much to be 
modest about. I turn now to a more specific con- 
sideration of the choice facing the country in 
search of progress. 


5, aa nations emerging today from colonialism 
and the thrall of poverty are faced with the need 
to select an economic system. The choice, one 
from which the developing nations of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries were conveniently 
exempt, is between the economic, political, and 
constitutional arrangements generally associated 
with the Western democracies on the one hand 
and the polity and economic organization which 
avows its debt to Marx and the Russian Revolu- 
tion on the other. 

These are not, as everyone knows, homogeneous 
alternatives. Poland, where the agriculture — and 
hence, close to half the economy — remains in 
private hands and subject to market influences, 
differs radically in economic structure from the far 
more completely socialized economy of the Chi- 
nese mainland. In Scandinavia, the United King- 
dom, and India, the word “‘socialism”’ is polit- 
ically evocative. As a result, politicians try to find 
as much of it as possible. In the United States, 
measures that would elsewhere be identified with 
socialist enlightenment — social security, agricul- 
tural price guarantees, even the public develop- 
ment of public power sites—are defended as 
making private enterprise function better. 

Also, one must be cautious in speaking of a 
choice. Geography and the proximity of military 
power have had much to do with the decision. 
Had Poland, to select a country not unaccustomed 
to movement, been more radically relocated after 
World War II to, say, the position of Paraguay, 
its political reorientation would have been, per- 
haps, 179 degrees. Individuals commit themselves 
as a matter of free choice to a Marxian political 
and economic design. But nations have rarely 
done so in the normal course of unmanaged elec- 
tions, a reluctance which was foreseen by both 
Marx and Lenin. 
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Nevertheless, the broad alternatives exist. My 
purpose now is to weigh their advantages from the 
standpoint of the developing country. I am aware 
that an American ambassador will not be con- 
sidered by everyone a wholly impartial judge, 
and there would doubtless be eyebrow lifting by 
some captious people if my evidence were to lead 
me to the wrong conclusion. 

But the choice merits serious assessment. The 
bulk of the present literature on economic devel- 
opment consists of proclamations of superiority 
by one side or the other. We share fully with the 
Communists a faith in the persuasive value of 
robust assertion. Were the advantage all on our 
side, we would have no reason to worry. But we 
do worry, and a moderately unemotional appraisal 
of what we have to offer the developing country, 
as compared with the Communists, might even 
be therapeutically useful. 

The goal of the developing country, we remind 
ourselves, is to bring itself as rapidly as possible 
into the twentieth century, and with the apparatus 
of individual and group well-being — food, cloth- 
ing, education, health services, housing, entertain- 
ment, and automobiles — which are associated in 
every mind, urban and rural, bourgeois and Bol- 
shevist, with twentieth-century existence. A few, 
but only a few, demur. Not even the most 
monastic Christian, the most contemplative Bud- 
dhist, or the most devout Gandhian is completely 
secure against the charms of the bicycle, motor 
scooter, or transistor radio. 

Differences between the two broad designs for 
development are not difficult to detect. The prob- 
lem is to identify those that are decisive, that make 
the difference between change and stagnation, 
success and failure. Of these critical differences 
there are two, or perhaps three. The first is in the 
diagnosis of the causes of poverty and the related 
remedy. The second is in the way development 
is organized. The third is in the political and 
constitutional environment of development. I 
now take up these differences. 

Each of the systems drastically simplifies the 
causes of poverty and then proceeds on the basis 
of these simpler causes. In the Marxian view, 
poverty is caused principally by institutions which 
chain the country to its past — which hold it in 
colonial subjection, allow the exploitation and 
subjugation of the masses, deny the people the 
reward of their labor, make government not the 
efficient servant of the many but the corrupt 
handmaiden of the few, and which, in the aggre- 
gate, make any important progress impossible. 

In the predominant Western view, the poor are 
the victims of their poverty. All societies have 
capacity for growth, but the poor society has 
nothing with which to buy growth. Having less 
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than enough for its current needs for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, it has nothing for investment in 
education, improved agriculture, transportation, 
public utilities, or industrial enterprise. 

Each of these views leads naturally to a prescrip- 
tion. If institutions hold a country to its past, the 
answer is the destruction of those institutions. If 
the problem is the self-perpetuating character of 
privation, the answer is to provide the catalyzing 
resources — specifically, economic aid and as- 
sistance in its use — which the country cannot 
supply to itself. 

Here is the first difference: the Marxian empha- 
sis on institutions which inhibit progress and the 
need to eliminate them; our emphasis on the self- 
perpetuating character of poverty and the cat- 
alyzing role of aid. Each system, we should note, 
has a cause and remedy that are not without con- 
venience to itself. The Soviets have always been 
short of capital, but they have had a revolution 
which could be exported at moderate expense. 
Accordingly, they found it convenient to associate 
backwardness with colonialism, feudalism, and 
repressive capitalism, all of which could be elimi- 
nated by revolution. By contrast, capital for us 
has been comparatively abundant. We could ex- 
port it with greater ease and less likelihood of 
domestic repercussion than social revolution. 

The second difference between the systems is in 
the way development is organized. Although there 
is room for some national preference, and heresy 
cannot be entirely eliminated, the Marxian com- 
mitment is to state ownership of the means of pro- 
duction — of land, capital plant, and natural 
resources. Private ownership of productive re- 
sources and their use for private gain are, in fact, 
considered one of the retarding institutions. The 
elimination of private ownership leaves the state 
in possession. Pecuniary incentives to individual 
and group effort are much favored. But incentives 
which use the device of property ownership to 
combine reward for individual effort with reward 
for the efficient management of property are 
excluded in principle, and in large measure, in 
practice. 

The non-Marxian design for organizing devel- 
opment is not so easily typed. In the past, many 
countries — Japan, Germany, Canada, and to a 
remarkable degree, also, the United States — have 
made state ownership of canals, turnpikes, rail- 
roads, electric power and other utilities, and even 
steel mills the fulcrum of development policy. 
India, Egypt, and some South American countries 
are taking the same course today. However, the 
main and, indeed, overwhelming reliance in non- 
Marxian development, both in agriculture and 
industry, has been on private ownership of pro- 
ductive plant. This is true of countries, such as 
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India, which vastly prefer to describe themselves 
as socialist. 

The choice is between a comparatively firm 
commitment to public ownership of productive 
plant and resources and a blurred commitment to 
some combination of public and private ownership 
in which practical considerations as well as ideol- 
ogy determine the precise result. This is not a 
sharp distinction, but clearly it is one which has 
meaning. 


W. ARE now in a position to see the conse- 
quences of the foregoing distinctions. And by now 
there is a good deal of experience on which to 
draw. Two major advantages lie with the Western 
or non-Marxian alternative. There is, according 
to ancient physical law, a certain difficulty in 
extracting blood from a stone. This is in all re- 
spects comparable with the problem of getting 
savings out of a poor society. When people do not 
have enough to eat, they are loath to forgo any 
part of their meal that they may eat better in the 
future. Pleas on behalf of a better life for children 
and grandchildren leave the man of simple, un- 
complicated intelligence unmoved; he reflects 
that starvation will prevent his having children 
and, pro tanto, grandchildren as well. But Marxian 
no less than non-Marxian societies must have 
savings; without them there can be no growth. 
Accordingly, the Western pattern of development, 
with its prospect of assistance from outside the 
country, eases one of the most painful problems. 
This is why economic aid has become such an 
important feature of Western foreign policy. It is 
the process by which savings are transferred from 
countries where saving is comparatively unpainful 
to those where it is very painful. It exploits one of 
the major advantages of our system. 

To be sure, the Communist countries are not 
without resources in this respect. The Soviet 
Union, though its capacity has been far less than 
ours, has spared some savings for other countries. 
Communist economic and political organization 
deals more effectively — or ruthlessly — with un- 
productive and excessively luxurious consumption. 
Such consumption by a small minority is, as I 
have noted, a common feature of the poor coun- 
try. And Communist organization can, within 
limits, squeeze blood from its turnip. 

The penalty is the pain, and this cannot be 
avoided. The rioting in Poland in 1956 which 
brought Gomulka to power was occasioned in 
large measure by the enforcement of a rate of 
saving that was too stern for the people to bear. 
These last years on the Chinese mainland have 
evidently been ones of serious trouble and tension. 
Part of the problem is inherent in socialist organ- 
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ization of agriculture. But some has certainly been 
inherent in the effort to extract a large volume of 
savings out of a very poor population. 

The larger consequence is that Marxian devel- 
opment risks the alienation of the people as non- 
Marxian development does not. One doubts that 
a majority of the Chinese people are pleased with 
their government and would vote for it in an 
uninhibited poll. By contrast, India, after a dec- 
ade of development, has recently given an over- 
whelming vote to the government that led the 
task. If the Indian government had had to sub- 
tract the $7.3 billion it has received in loans and 
grants from Western sources since independence 
from the meager incomes — an average of about 
$70 per year — of its own people, its popularity 
would certainly have suffered. We see in India, in 
remarkably clear relief, the advantages of the 
Western design in providing capital. 

The second and equally substantial advan- 
tage of Western development is in the matter 
of agriculture. Industry, on the record, at least, 
is fairly tolerant as to forms of economic and 
political organization. American industry works 
moderately well under private ownership. The 
most reluctant free-enterpriser must agree that the 
Soviets have made considerable industrial progress 
under socialism. So no decisive contrast can be 
registered here. But the undeveloped country is, 
by definition, a pastoral or agrarian country. Its 
agricultural policy is, accordingly, vital. And it is 
still far from clear, as a practical matter, whether 
it is possible to socialize a small-scale, densely 
populated peasant agriculture. 

In the Soviet Union, after nearly half a century, 
the agricultural problem has not been wholly 
solved. And in this area of economic activity, at 
least, there is no serious talk of catching up. Each 
year in agriculture we insouciantly extend our 
advantage in man-hour productivity without effort 
and somewhat to our regret. Outside the Soviet 
Union, agriculture has been even more of a prob- 
lem. Poland and Yugoslavia have had to revert 
to private ownership. In China, by all external 
evidence, the effort to socialize agriculture has 
brought a drastic crisis and has certainly forced 
it to turn to the West for some of the largest food 
imports in history. 

There are good reasons for this failure. Farmers, 
when they are small and numerous, can, if they 
choose, defeat any system that is available for 
their control. The employees of a factory, like the 
men of an army, are subject to external discipline. 
Failure in performance can be detected, judged, 
and penalized. The same rule holds for certain 
types of plantation agriculture. A scattered peas- 
antry, carrying on the diverse tasks of crop and 
especially of livestock husbandry, cannot be so 
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regimented. Certainly it cannot be so regimented 
if it disapproves of the system. And farmers have 
rarely, if ever, approved of any economic system 
which denied them ownership of land. Working 
for others or for the state, the farmer works at the 
minimum rather than the maximum, and the 
difference between the two is enormous. He can 
be made to work at his maximum by giving him 
land and rewarding him with the fruits of his labor 
or some substantial share to consume or exchange 
as he wishes. But this is to restore individual 
proprietorship — private capitalism — which doc- 
trine excludes. 

One day the Marxian economies may succeed 
in socializing agriculture. Certainly no effort is 
being spared. And the ability of the small man in 
agriculture to sabotage a system he dislikes or 
which treats him badly is not confined to Com- 
munism. It is the reason for the low productivity 
and backwardness of the latifundia of Latin Amer- 
ica and the feudal domains of the Middle East. 
But the fact that independent agricultural pro- 
prietorship is accepted is the second clear advan- 
tage of Western development. 


I COME now to the principal disadvantage of 
Western development. The Marxian alternative, 
I have noted, emphasizes the destruction of the 
bonds that tie the economy to the past. Our 
emphasis is on capital, education, technical as- 
sistance, and the other instruments that allow of 
change. Until recently, at least, we have been 
tempted to suppose that any society is a platform 
on which, given these missing elements, develop- 
ment can be built. 

In fact, institutions do chain economies to the 
past, and the breaking of these chains is essential 
for progress. The promise of such drastic reform is 
a valid and appealing part of the Marxian case. 
There is no chance of agricultural development in 
the underdeveloped (and hence agricultural) 
country under systems of absentee landlordism 
where the workers or sharecroppers are confined 
by law and tradition to a minor share of a meager 
product. These feudal agricultural systems, more- 
over, extend their corrupting influence to gov- 
ernment, to the provision of public or military 
sinecures to those who lack a claim on the land, 
to the milking of industrial enterprise, and to the 
destruction of the morale of the society itself. “In 
our country,” a South American guide once told 
me, “‘those who do the least get the most. I hear 
that in the United States it is the other way 
around. I believe yours is a better system.” Prog- 
ress does require the radical elimination of retard- 
ing institutions. If elimination can be had from no 
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other source, the Marxian alternative will sooner 
or later be tried. The revolution that is offered 
here, we should remind ourselves, is less the Rus- 
sian Revolution than the French Revolution. 

The final point of comparison unfortunately has 
been much damaged by bad rhetoric. From the 
earliest days of their development, personal lib- 
erty, equal justice under law, and constitutional 
government have been important to Englishmen 
and to Americans. These things have not been the 
concern of everyone, but we have never supposed 
them to be a foible of an esoteric and privileged 
minority. 

And so it is in the undeveloped country today. 
The Andean tenant and the landless worker in an 
Orissa village do have a preoccupying concern 
with keeping themselves fed. But a widespread 
yearning for the dignity of democratic and consti- 
tutional government is a fact. No people who live 
under a dictatorship ever feel themselves to be 
first-class citizens. 

Most people also believe that liberty and con- 
stitutional process are safer with the Western than 
with the Marxian alternative. We have not been 
nearly as consistent in our support of these as 
wisdom would have required. But the Com- 
munists are under the greater handicap that their 
alternative involves a major step into the dark. 
Whatever it offers, people know that it does not 
provide free election of rulers, habeas corpus, equal 
justice under law, and a voluntary return to other 
economic and social arrangements should the 
experiment prove unpalatable. 

On first assessment, then, the advantages of the 
non-Marxian alternative for the developing coun- 
try are considerable. It promises at least a partial 
avoidance of the pain that for the poor country is 
inherent in finding savings for investment and 
growth. It promises an acceptable and viable 
system of agriculture rather than a certain un- 
palatable and possibly unworkable one. And it 
offers personal liberty and constitutional process. 
Against this the Marxian alternative promises a 
rigorous and effective attack on the institutions — 
the unproductive claims on revenue, and especially 
the feudal control of land —which exclude 
change. 

But this is not a game where one can count the 
cards and decide the winner. Some cards count 
for more than others, and there is the unfortunate 
possibility, in our case, that some valuable cards 
will not get played. 

The Marxian promise can be decisive. That is 
because the things we offer are effective and attrac- 
tive only after the retarding institutions are elimi- 
nated. In a country where land and other re- 
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sources are held by and operated for the benefit 
of a slight minority, and where the apparatus of 
government serves principally to reinforce such 
privilege, aid is not of much use. It will too visibly 
benefit not the many but the few. Our promise of 
independent proprietorship is obviously nullified 
so long as land remains in the hands of the few. 
And personal liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment have little meaning in countries where gov- 
ernment is of the privileged for the rich and cor- 
rupt as well. 

We have no alternative, in short, but to meet 
the Marxian promise to be rid of archaic and re- 
tarding institutions. I doubt that we can organize 
revolution. But we can place our influence solidly 
on the side of reform and movements toward re- 
form. If we do so, and it works, our cards give 
us a clear advantage. To be sure, we must play 
them. We must make good on our promise of a 
less painful savings and investment process. We 
must give firm support to the small farmer. We 
must be clear in our commitment to constitutional 
process and personal liberty. We cannot suppose 
that these are wanted only by people of Anglo- 
Saxon origin of good income. We must not excuse 
dictatorship on grounds of anti-Communism or 
convenience or the absence of visible alternatives. 
This is one of the oldest habits, and is certainly 
the most myopic, of our foreign policy. Its price, 
as we have now painfully learned, is disaster 
magnified by postponement. 

These are highly practical matters. The first 
resort to the Marxian alternative in this hemi- 
sphere was in a country where the concentration of 
wealth and land ownership was extreme, where 
these had extended a corrupting influence to 
economic life and to government, and where dic- 
tatorship had been endemic. This being the ex- 
perience of Cubans with the Western model, it was 
not remarkable that so many were so little per- 
turbed by the alternative. India, in face of formi- 
dable difficulties, is strongly committed to develop- 
ment on the Western model. That is because 
even in British India, and over the whole coun- 
try at the time of independence, there was a 
strong attack on retarding institutions — on the 
feudal claims of princes, zamindars, and great 
landlords, and on government, which was an ex- 
tension of this landed power. Then a substantial 
measure of peasant ownership replaced the old 
system; aid from outside eased the problem of 
supply capital; and people felt secure in the pro- 
tection of constitutional guarantees and repre- 
sentative government. 

Given the same advantages, we may reasonably 
assume that people elsewhere will opt for them. 
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$ war babies have now grown up and are 
knocking at the college gates. As they swarm in, 
it is hard for the layman to avoid wondering 
whether all of them are qualified to profit by 
higher education. After all, society is supporting 
them, by taxation or by generosity, and is entitled 
to expect some public benefit from them. 

Under our system a student’s progress up to the 
point of entering college has been largely auto- 
matic, as he went along from one grade to another. 
But at about the college level the intellectual de- 
mands on the student’s capacity suggest that not 
all may be capable of profiting by further study. 
College calls for a different kind of intellectual 
effort, and a more difficult one. There must 
therefore be a considerable number of the ap- 
plicants who are not so qualified. At the same 
time, from the point of view of the public, it is 
hard to see how the nation is benefited by provid- 
ing further free training of students who are not 
able to take advantage of it. 

If, however, some are to be chosen and some are 
to be refused, a problem is presented in determin- 
ing which students can be considered capable of 
profiting by further study and which ought to be 
discouraged from it. It is no kindness to the in- 
dividual, or benefit to the nation, to offer higher 
education to one who in all probability will not be 
able to hold the pace. 

Privately supported schools can, of course, set 
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their own standards and select the students that 
they conclude may benefit by college and uni- 
versity training. But the publicly supported 
schools are not so free to deal with the matter. The 
problem is particularly acute in the several states 
in which the state-supported universities are obli- 
gated by law to admit the holder of the diploma 
from an accredited high school in the state, “‘with- 
out regard to mental aptitude or other factors.” 
There are eleven such states. 

In addition, ten other state institutions have as 
a matter of long-standing policy accepted high 
school graduates of their state. While this practice 
has not the binding force of a law, it is obvious 
that a state-supported school with a large alumni 
following would for the sake of public relations 
find it very difficult to impose entrance require- 
ments that might exclude a substantial number of 
state residents. There is always a legislator ready 
to be indignant on behalf of a constituent’s child — 
or possibly his own, Even if an institution is am- 
bitious to increase its academic standards, the 
admission officers may well be tempted to take the 
easy way and let the stream of applicants flow 
past, waiting for the teaching staff to screen out 
the unfit at the end of the first semester or first 
year. 

This practice seems indefensible in principle. 
High schools are not uniform in excellence, nor are 
their courses equally adapted to preparation for 


college. Some high schools are rural, some urban; 
some tend to be vocational, some are terminal. Ac- 
cording to rumor, too, some schools have shoved 
students along year after year regardless of their 
records. Indeed, it is not hard to understand this. 
What else can be done with the hopeless dullard, 
or the natural troublemaker, who cannot be dis- 
missed because he is protected by the child labor 
laws? It is not easy to do much with a student who 
cannot be dropped or to force learning upon those 
who will not learn. 

The great majority will be qualified, but the 
skeptical layman may question whether we should 
be expected to spend our resources, particularly 
the services of our teachers, on the unqualified 
ones. The whole effort expended in getting the 
unqualified into college, and then dropping them, 
must be almost a complete waste, sociologically 
and economically. The college must gear its staff 
and plant to take care of this mass of dropouts, 
even though they are only temporarily there. The 
instruction in the freshman classes must be condi- 
tioned by the standards of a class with a percentage 
of incompetents. Certainly it is a drag on the 
teachers to work with them; they must devote 
time and attention to them, to the neglect of the 
better students; and the progress of the whole 
group must be slowed down. This may account in 
part for the common complaint that first-year 
students are bored by a repetition of ground al- 
ready covered. Meantime, from the point of view 
of the community, the economic loss of a produc- 
tive year of employment is not to be shrugged off. 

The system is a cruel one. The unqualified stu- 
dent is taken in full of hope and surely at some 
sacrifice in money or lost earning power, and then 
a few months later he will receive the flunk no- 
tices. This cannot be good for either the student 
or the educational system. Some students will 
take this lightly, some will be stimulated to further 
effort, but many will suffer from the stamp of fail- 
ure in a test to which they never should have been 
subjected. It is not merely the individual who suf- 
fers; most families are disappointed. There must 
result not a few inferiority complexes. It should be 
possible to find out less painfully whether one is 
qualified for college. 

Any attempt to increase selectivity runs full 
face into democratic dogma. Much heat is gen- 
erated in academic circles on the issue. It is said 
that everyone should have the right to try. College 
education, it is argued, should not be for the elect 
only. It is alien to the spirit which gave birth to 
public education and the state universities to close 
the doors of opportunity to the aspiring but slow 
student. The contention is appealing. But are 
there no limits to the principle? How long may 
one continue to try? Isn’t there a point at which 
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it no longer benefits the individual or justifies state 
support to continue to provide instruction? Is 
everyone entitled to his Ph.D.? It may not be 
easy to draw the line, but it must be drawn 
somewhere. 


te problem is not new, and it is being tackled 
in various ways. In California, where the uni- 
versity is the head of the whole state educational 
structure, the purpose is to make higher education 
in some form available to all comers. This poses 
the question of what to do with the unqualified 
student. Students are now admitted in California 
in accordance with a Master Plan. In broad 
terms, the plan admits to the university the 
highest-standing students of the high schools, those 
in the top eighth of the high school classes. The 
next in high school rank are admitted to the sev- 
eral four-year state colleges. And there remains 
for those less qualified, but still determined to get 
a post-high-school education, the junior college. 
This does not make everybody happy, but a 
division along these lines is logical and is a prac- 
ticable solution to the problem of selectivity. 

The University of Minnesota, too, has worked 
out a procedure. The university is the head of the 
educational hierarchy of the state, and as such it 
makes the proud claim that its doors are open to 
students with a wide range of ability; but two of its 
undergraduate divisions — the Institute of Tech- 
nology and the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts—have different policies of selective 
admission. A student may be admitted to the 
university but not necessarily to these divisions. 
Those excluded from the institute and the college 
may enter the two-year General College of the 
university. They may move up as their ability 
develops. Meantime, no one is denied entrance to 
higher education. 

Similar policies are developing in other strong 
state institutions. The aim is to permit the uni- 
versity to become an institution of learning of the 
highest grade by transferring junior college func- 
tions to junior colleges, by developing public 
regional four-year institutions offering instruction 
in liberal studies, and by concentrating the uni- 
versity’s resources on advanced undergraduate, 
professional, and graduate education and research. 
Obviously, this implies rational selectivity in ad- 
missions of those who are to be taught at these 
different levels. 

The rapid development of the junior college 
lends itself to this trend — in fact, is an essential 
foundation for it. Perhaps the junior (or com- 
munity) college lacks the social glamour and 
prestige of the others, but it does perform a neces- 
sary function in serving those who might fail in the 
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more advanced education but who want some- 
thing beyond the high school. It also leaves open 
the possibility of transfer later to the senior college. 

Other states may not be able to establish such 
procedures as those in California and Minnesota, 
but there appears to be a growing struggle to in- 
crease selectivity, and many states have now de- 
veloped machinery to work in that direction. 

The University of Illinois, for example, while 
not required by law to accept high school di- 
plomas, has as a matter of practice followed this 
course for a long time. To meet the difficulty of 
inadequate qualification, it has developed a plan 
of ‘‘progressive administration,” based on the fact 
that the facilities of the university are limited and 
that some form of priority of admission is neces- 
sary. In April the high school students ranking in 
the highest 25 percent of their classes may apply 
and receive admission priority; two weeks later 
students ranking in the upper 50 percent may 
apply, provided facilities are available; after that 
time all applicants who can qualify may apply for 
whatever facilities are still available. For flexibil- 
ity, test scores may in some circumstances be 
substituted for high school rating. This procedure 
gives legitimate advantages to the best students 
but avoids the charge of denying educational 
advantages to anyone. It has resulted in a sub- 
stantial decrease in dropouts. 

In Ohio, where some of the state institutions 
must by law accept state high school diplomas, a 
plan has been developed which, while not exclud- 
ing any diploma holders, temporarily defers the 
admission of the less qualified diploma holders. 
Freshmen in the lower third of their high school 
class are urged to enter the university in the sum- 
mer quarter. They are then given guidance and 
counseling services. Preliminary adjustment to 
college life thus can be effected. From the Ohio 
experiment it would seem that the counseling 
and guidance procedure can be used to convince 
both unqualified students and, what is even more 
difficult sometimes, their parents that the appli- 
cant is not adapted to higher education, and he or 
she can withdraw at the end of the quarter without 
the stigma of flunking. 

Other states have developed procedures along 
this line. In Florida, for example, the members of 
the lowest fifth of the high school class receive 
a letter stating that they will not be admitted to 
the university unless they come with a parent for 
an interview with the freshman counselor. If the 
parent is not encouraged to withdraw the student 
after the conference, he knows what to expect. In 
the first year this was tried, about half the appli- 
cants asked for interviews, a third of them entered, 
and they had all flunked out by Easter. 
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Any system of restriction is bound to raise the 
matter of the late bloomer. It is a question how 
far the standards of the whole student body should 
be lowered to be considerate of the potential late 
bloomers. Most restriction plans have escape pro- 
visions that should take care of any genuine cases 
of the kind. The rare cases where a student is a 
truly late bloomer should not be allowed to affect 
the whole selective process. If he has genuine 
ability, he will make his own way regardless of 
academic rules. 

We are constantly being told about the intense 
interest and hard work of the Soviet students and 
the vast number of engineers being turned out 
among them. Are our present standards in college 
life sufficient to produce engineers and others 
equal to hard-driving, dedicated Soviet youth? 
Perhaps it does not take enough effort to go to 
college in the United States today. A generation 
or two ago, attending college was a privilege. For 
most students it meant some family sacrifice, it 
meant the student’s earning a large part or all of 
his way, it meant borrowing money, it meant ear- 
nest competition for the limited number of scholar- 
ships available. Now a great many children grow 
up assuming without question that they will go — 
or be sent — to college. But if college education is 
to be either free or subsidized to some extent, it 
would seem not unreasonable to expect students to 
make some sacrifice on their own part. 

In fact, making higher education a little hard 
to get may well enhance its worth. Witness a 
by-product of the National Merit Scholarship 
program. Although the scholarships awarded 
have been less than a thousand in number each 
year, those taking the qualifying tests have grown 
from 60,000 to more than 600,000 in the first 
six years they have been given. The chance of 
getting the stipend is obviously small in compari- 
son with the number of students involved. Clearly, 
another motive must be at work. Perhaps it is 
response to a challenge. Perhaps scholastic ability 
has become respectable; no longer is it a term of 
scorn for an undergraduate to be called a “‘brain.” 
At any rate, the testimony of high school princi- 
pals is uniform that the pressure of competition 
for Merit Scholarships has stimulated good work 
in schools in many ways. There is even testimony 
that the effect is felt at the college level. 

The matter of admitting a few ill-qualified stu- 
dents is just a small corner of a large field. It 
could be disregarded except for the shortage of 
teachers and facilities. We can perhaps afford to 
give all our children a pleasant four years’ resi- 
dence in academic groves; but it would seem more 
worthwhile to work toward making college a 
genuine intellectual experience — and a privilege. 


s 





ae meet all our native writers at the races — 
both horse and dog. There, at least, I must allow 
them a purer passion than the interest English 
Tory writers, bred in the hunting country of St. 
John’s Wood, pretend in horse and hound. The 
Irish writer goes to the racing for the drink; and 
for outdoor drinking and intellectual conversation, 
it’s hard to beat the dogs. Coursing is the best 
because you can stand in the tent and see the 
whole course without moving out at all. 

I believe with Lenin that the main object of all 
political activity should be the abolition of the 
village idiot; and the inefficient attempts of two 
greyhounds to turn a hare, which nearly always 
finishes in the hare’s being torn to bits, is sufficient 
excuse for me to retire to the whiskey tent and 
give myself an anesthetic against the horrors and 
the screams outside. 

I spent a day at a coursing meeting on the 
Boyne, with a priest of the Irish College in Paris 
who translated the verse of Paul Eluard, and saw 
him nod his head with a sad smile when someone 
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The theater, poetry, and rebellion are quick in the 
blood of BRENDAN Benan, the Irish playwright; and 
in this episode drawn from his volume of reminiscences, 
BRENDAN BEHAN’S ISLAND, illustrated by Paul 
Hogarth, which is to be published this month by 
Bernard Geis Associates, we see the lively, colorful ; 


background from which his writing has emerged. 


remarked that a hare seldom lived more than a 
day or so after a course, even when it got through 
the escape and into its enclosure with the other 
refugees, from the shock it had to its nervous 
system. 

One of the honorary writers said they should 
have a psychiatrist for the hares on the other side, 
and there was a general guffaw in which I joined. 
Not because I thought it was funny or because I 
approved of torturing clean fine beasts that did no 
more than nibble a piece of grass and sit peacefully 
on their forms in a field. I do not enjoy the track 
racing so much, not, indeed, that I miss the 
screams of the live hare, but there is less time for 
drinking and conversation and watching and 
listening to the honorary writers and overhearing 
their lying stories of high life in Paddington and 
the time they got drunk with the literary lady: 
Hey, shewer, as shewer as yewer settin there, May 
Deeditt turns rowend, hey, bedad, and she says, says she, 
“What matter about iz hevin the melodic line, if we hev 
the drink?” Hey, bedad, iz what she said. 

At the track, one misses all this, and the only 
time an opportunity for conversation presented 
itself on the occasion of a track meeting, there were 
so many deathly pale countenances in the bar, 
among the real dog men, that we all, myself and 
the honorary writers, had to join in the long and 
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bitter silence, broken only by the music and song 
coming from the track across the road: 


Sweet Heart of Jesus, we Thee implore, 
Oh, make us love Thee more and more. . 


‘Sweet Heart of Jesus,” muttered an elderly 
bookmaker, “‘are they going to be there all night?” 
And added to the barman, with resignation, 
“Bring us another, Mick.” 

I did not look even at May Deeditt’s melodic 
china, for the gloom and angst at my own table 
would have done credit to Kafka, and any little 
quip on my part about the time I dropped the 
jeton into Jean-Paul’s soupe de l’oignon (being an 
urban and more traveled liar) would not have 
been well received. 

This was an occasion when, in that bar, oppo- 
site Grangegorman Race Track, all and sundry 
sat in a deep and despairing gloom. At my own 
table, where I sat with the Platinum-headed 
Trainer and the Owner, my hand shook as I 
raised my tumbler to my mouth. For this reason: 
our dog, which I shall call Molloy, was not 
thought much of against the favorite (called the 
Hero of Seventeen Ninety-eight), and the Plati- 
num-headed Trainer and the Owner had decided 
to have a coop about him, by causing him to 
run very quick indeed in this race, beat the 
opposition, and make him win an awful lot of 
money for anyone with the foresight to bet on 
him with the bookmakers sometime before. 

Now, I have experience about stopping dogs. 
I know nothing about horses, dogs, or cabbages, 
except to look at or eat, but I had the privilege 
of working for, and still have the privilege of 
knowing, a famous London burglar and smuggler 
who did a very successful job of dog manipulation. 
A slum and underprivileged child like myself, 
he knew nothing of agriculture either, but with 
the simplicity of a corner boy he got over a fence 
at a London track and removed a board from the 
back of two kennels, fed sausage rolls and saveloys 
to the occupants, and then went out and backed 
the third and made a whole lot of money. He did 
this many times, till they started building kennels 
back to back, surrounded by electric wire, and lit 
up all night like a German concentration camp. 

But here in Ireland there was a difference be- 
tween a man’s stopping someone else’s dog and 
giving something to his own to stimulate its 
running. It was often done, and once the beast 
was removed from the track without being taken 
over by the stewards and having his spit analyzed, 
there was no danger. But in the case of the 
stewards’ having their suspicions aroused, not 
only was there a danger but a positive certainty 
of a criminal charge against the trainer and owner 
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and a sentence of at least twelve Irish calendar 
months from the judge — and a longer sentence 
if it so happened that the judge had been at the 
track that night and had backed something else 
in the same race. 

The Platinum-headed Trainer had a doctor 
friend who frequently advised on matters of stimu- 
lation, and he had come from Liverpool (another 
city of doggery and boggery — poverty-stricken 
kips, every one of them) with a preparation used 
in heart cases that worked scientifically and 
accurately in stimulating the running of a grey- 
hound if timed and measured in the proper 
quantity. 

This mixture was tried and found to be indeed 
the thing for making quick greyhounds quicker, 
and it worked like magic. In the words of the 
poet, this dog Molloy would meet himself coming 
back, after judicious injection. But one of its 
magic properties was that after it worked to its 
peak capacity, it was static for a moment or two 
and then began to work in the opposite direction, 
making the poor dog very tired. 

That evening I called down to the kennels 
and, by appointment, met the Platinum-headed 
Trainer and the Owner. They sat by Molloy 
with a wristwatch, and as the bells chimed the 
Angelus from the city churches in the distance, 
the Platinum-headed Trainer raised his hypo- 
dermic needle, lifted the dog’s right rear leg, and 
intoned: ‘‘Stand aisy, you,” pressed his needle 
into the great vein, lowered the dog’s leg, and 
said: “That’s that.” It was twenty miles to the 
track, and we were to leave in our entries with 
the kennelmen at the track one hour before the 
first race, which was at eight o’clock. 

Molloy was in the second race, at eight fifteen, 
and his dose was scientifically measured to put 
him in peak speed at that time. He would con- 
tinue to be very lively for a while after that till 
he could be collected with the winnings and 
brought home. Fifteen minutes it would take 
until he got drowsy and sleepy, falling finally into 
a deep coma from which the noise of a hydrogen 
bomb or a Redemptorist preacher would not 
wake him. By that time, we figured he would be 
safely tucked up in the back of the car, bowling 
home on the rocky road to Dublin. 


W. STARTED off in great form and went out 
through the Phoenix Park, which is especially 
lovely on an April evening, and where you can see 
the deer in the distance and maybe the first of 
the squirrels, and fellows and girls locked together 
in the long grass and giggling and squirming, 
and taking no notice whatever of the Lenten 


regulations, which in our diocese ordain that 
there shall be no mixed laughing during the seven 
weeks. 

We came out on the Chapelizod Road, past 
that place on the Liffey’s banks where Tristan 
and Iseult rested a while, if you can call it resting, 
and not far from that other spot notorious to all 
culture vultures, under the Magazine Wall, where 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall in Finnegans 
Wake by the Rev. Seamus O Seoighe,* S.J., 
(ret.). And all passed off very civil in our motor- 
car, with Molloy there sitting up at the back with 
his little cover on his middle and panting away 
there like a whore on duty — which is a known 
thing that if the slowest greyhound in the world 
saved his breath and became a total abstainer 
from panting and licking, he would save that 
much energy that he could look back and shout 
“Come on” to a cheetah instead of, as happened 
when the matter was put to the test, the cheetah’s 
jumping impatiently over the greyhound to get 
home. 

The next thing I’m looking up at a banner 
spread across the road which reads: ‘God Bless 
Our Lord.” 

I chuckled, a thing I don’t remember having 
done before, and went to say something, but the 
Platinum-headed Trainer looks around from the 
front seat and putting up a warning finger says, 
*“Nark it, Brendan, nark it.” 

“Yes, you better,” says the Owner. “It’s not a 
lucky thing to mock religion and we going out to 
do a stroke.” 

I subsided; and then we came to another one, 
which read: “‘Grangegorman Stands By The 
Rosary.” 

Ah, ’twas then I fell in. There was this priest 
was over from Hollywood, America (I do not say 
that “America” from affectation as if none of 
us had heard of Hollywood before — some of 
my best friends are Hollywoodians — but there is 
also Hollywood, County Wicklow, and Holly- 
wood, County Down, and I’ve a reason for making 
this clear), and he was preaching what they called 
a Rosary crusade and had been received, like 
Billy Graham, with great rallies all over the big 
cities of the States — Boston, New York, Philly, 
Chi, L.A., etc. — and in London, where, now 
I come to think of it, he held a huge rally at 
Olympia; but for some reason he had never 
held a meeting in Dublin. Many of the faithful 
wondered why this was, and some made out it 
was because the ecclesiastical authorities here 
did not like his technique; and now there was 
this little town of Grangegorman giving us in 
Dublin the rub — that they, the people of Grange- 
gorman, stood by the Rosary whatever the big- 
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city freethinkers or the narrow-minded municipal 
Jansenists might do. 

As we came nearer the town, it was obvious that 
they were having a big rally that very night, and 
as we approached the dog track I laughed, but 
fearsomely and with covert glances at my unsus- 
pecting companions in the front seat and with 
sympathy at poor old Molloy beside me. There 
was bunting and flags and little altars, and all 
that lively grandeur of an Irish religious festival 
that gives bad Catholics like myself the totally 
unearned satisfaction that ours is the church of 
Raphael and Leonardo, and, indeed, as I re- 
marked to Hannen Swaffer when he told me he 
was a spiritualist, we keep a better type of ghost. 

“Listen,” I said, “I think they’re holding a 
Rosary rally.” 

“Look here,” said the Platinum-headed Trainer, 
“it’s no skin off your nose what they’re holding.” 

We came nearer the track, and the bunting 
was intensified, and a big banner left over from 
the Eucharistic Congress of 1932 was stretched 
across the avenue leading to the gate. It showed 
St. Patrick with green whiskers and a big fat 
snake the width of a porter barrel trailing after 
him, and under it was written, “Fáilte, a Thighearna 
um Cháisc,’ which means, ‘Welcome, O Lord, 
at Easter”; only the fellow had made a mistake 
in his Irish and had written, ‘‘Fdzlte, a Thighearna, 
um Chaise,” which made it read, “Welcome, O 
Lord, at cheese.” I said nothing about that and 
only tried to warn the Owner: “But they’re 
holding the rally at —” 

“Listen now, and for Jesus’ sake and for the 
last time, it’s all bloody equal to you where they 
bloody well hold their bloody rally. They’re 
not interfering with you, and they’re not asking 
you to go to it, and you know what these country 
people are. I suppose you want to get us run out 
of this kip the way you got us run out of Belcuddy 
the time you started arguing the toss about Ireland 
being sold to the English by Nicholas stick 
that you said was a Pope.” 

‘Nicholas Breakspear.” 

“Nicholas anything you like. Didn’t the man 
prove to you there was no Pope called Nicholas 
anything, and now you’re trying to get us pitched 
out of this place.” 

“I’m only trying to tell you that this Rosary 
rally is being held in —” 

The Owner turned and roared at me: “I don’t 
care a fiddler’s damn where it’s being held.” 
Then he softened and said: ‘‘Now, keep easy, for 
Jesus’ good sake, till I hand this dog over at the 
track here.” 

I sighed and held my peace, and we went over 
and through the owners’ gate and into the 
kennels. 
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Molloy was jumping up and down, and he 
was a pleasure to see, making the other old 
bowlers look like an advertisement for Bile Beans. 

The chap at the kennels took the dog, wrote 
in his book, and looked up: “Youse know, of 
course, about the Rosary rally, men?” 

The Platinum-headed Trainer and the Owner 
smiled ingratiatingly and said: “Ah, yes, a great 
thing, too. I mean, I’m not overreligious myself, 
God forgive me —” 

The kennelman nodded soothingly. ‘‘Er-em- 
yes-er-em-we-all-shure-er-em-err —” 

“But it’s a great thing all the same. A man all 
the way from America.” 

“Ah, yes,” says the kennelman, “‘shure we told 
the priest when he asked for the loan of the track. 
“The dog men,’ says we, ‘the dog men, they may 
take an ould jar and that.’ ” 

“True,” said the Platinum-headed Trainer, 
owning up to it. “Irs true for you.” 

“ ‘And sure,’ we told him, ‘they may have their 
faults, but there’s not one of them will begrudge 
you the track for such a good purpose.’ And 
after all’? — he turned to us—“‘it only means 
putting racing back for an hour and a half.” 

“What?” asked the Platinum-headed Trainer. 

“What?” asked the Owner. 

“They’ll only have the track for an hour, and 
all races are put back until it’s cleared.” 

They nodded and went toward the gate without 
saying anything, with me following. As he let us 
out, the kennelman said, “I suppose you can kill 
an hour in the hotel opposite”; and he smiled and 
added, ‘“‘Some of the dog men are going to pass 
the time even better — by coming to the rally.” 

We went into the hotel, and the Owner, always 
a fair man, said: “Two glasses of whiskey and a 
glass of gin and tonic.” The gin was for the 
Platinum-headed Trainer, who had spent some 
of his time among the Anglo-Irish of Scotland 
Road, Liverpool. 
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“I can see us eating an awful lot of porridge,’? 
said the Owner, “‘when they find that dog asleep 
in the kennels at racing time. Twelve months!” 

I went out during the rally when they had really 
got down to the business — praying hard, fervent 
whispers coming from thousands of voices in the 
dark. The Platinum-headed Trainer and the 
Owner looked crazily at their malt and gin when 
I came back a short while later half dragging the 
dog and beckoning them out urgently. 

“Into the car, for Christ’s sake,” I roared, and 
off we got. 

“I went to the kennels and told the kennelman 
that the dog would start barking at a quarter past 
eight and start all the other bloody dogs barking 
too. The bastard gave out that it would be 
against the rules of the Greyhound Association 
to hand out the dog till after the race, but I told 
him he thought more of his Greyhound Associa- 
tion than he did of the Catholic Church, and that 
I wasn’t going to stand for an unseemly dis- 
turbance during a solemn part of the Benediction, 
and that Pd complain to the American priest 
about him. So he gave me the dog, and I’m to 
bring him back when the rally is over.” 

“Thanks be to the good Lord Jesus,’ said 
the Owner fervently, and the Platinum-headed 
Trainer crossed himself and said: “Amen.” 

We stopped at numerous pubs on the way home, 
and I was permitted and, indeed, if I may say so, 
encouraged to sing several blasphemous songs. 

But our poor oul’ slob of a hound, fast and all 
as he might be with the help of the few jabs or 
a couple of pellets, was nothing compared with 
the fastest greyhound that ever lived — Master 
Magrath, stuffed now in Kensington Museum 
(and would to God that we were too): 


The hare she led on with a wonderful view, 

And swift as the wind o’er the green field she flew. 

But he jumped on her back and held up his paw — 
“Three cheers for old Ireland,” says Master McGrath. 


tHE CITY VOTE anp tHe 
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BY HELEN HILL MILLER 


Publicist, and public-spirited, HELEN HILL MILLER was educated at 
Bryn Mawr and Oxford. She has been a correspondent for the London 


ECONOMIST, NEWSWEEK, and lhe NEW REPUBLIC, and takes a close interest 


in the political fortunes of Virginia, for whose governorship her husband 


fought a close but losing campaign against the Byrd machine. 


I, A rush to the courts during the last six months, 
suburbanites and urbanites have successfully 
sought relief from the political monopoly of legis- 
lative power long exercised by America’s rural 
minorities. For decades, district lines controlling 
representation in general assemblies and state 
senates and in the federal House of Representa- 
tives have given an exaggerated weight to voters 
in country districts, to the constantly increasing 
disadvantage of citizens in the nation’s growing 
metropolitan areas. 

There are 108 million Americans of voting age. 
Over 30 million of them live in the hundred larg- 
est cities. Eleven and a half million of them live 
in five great centers — New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, and Detroit. It was with 
them in mind that President (then Senator) 
Kennedy, writing on The Shame of the Cities in 1958, 
said, “The apportionment of representation in our 
Legislatures and (to a lesser extent) in Congress 
has been either deliberately rigged or shamefully 
ignored so as to deny the cities and their voters 
that full and proportionate voice in government 
to which they are entitled.” 

From time to time, outvoted city citizens have 
taken their case to the courts. But until 1962, 
the United States Supreme Court denied them re- 
lief through the judicial process. Since March, 
however, times have changed, and changed un- 
believably fast. 
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The procession of successful plaintiffs was led 
by a group of urban citizens of Tennessee, includ- 
ing several politically powerful mayors, who de- 
clared that their state’s current apportionment of 
the 33 seats in the state senate and the 99 seats in 
the general assembly denied to them, and to other 
urban Tennesseans, the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed in the federal Constitution by the 
fourteenth amendment. 

Tennessee’s constitution of 1871 required the 
legislature to reapportion the house and senate 
every ten years in accordance with a census of 
qualified voters. For three decades, through 1901, 
the legislature observed the constitution. But 
thereafter, down to 1962, it sidestepped its obliga- 
tion; the state’s district lines therefore remained 
as drawn sixty years ago. 

During those sixty years, Tennessee’s population 
grew and distributed itself in new patterns. At 
the turn of the century, the state had 2,020,616 
citizens, of whom 487,380 were declared eligible to 
vote; the 1960 federal census counted 3,567,089 
Tennesseans, of whom more than 2,000,000 were 
of voting age. At the turn of the century, Tennes- 
see was an agricultural state with a few towns — 
Memphis, the largest city, numbered only 102,320 
people; today, the counties where the largest 
cities are located contain 43 percent of the state’s 
entire population. 

But because of the way the old district lines 
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were drawn, the citizens of the city areas have until 
now chosen only 19 of the 99 assemblymen and 
only 7 of the 33 state senators. Representation 
that gave equal weight to the votes of all voters 
would have entitled them to twice as many sena- 
tors and to 42 assemblymen. In other words, the 
areas of the state that remained rural have suc- 
ceeded in holding onto political power in the pro- 
portions in which it was distributed at a time when 
six out of ten Americans lived in the country, and 
urban areas were the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Through all those years, reapportionment was 
unobtainable in Tennessee, because a majority of 
the legislature had no intention of giving up the 
power which an outdated and inequitable struc- 
ture enabled them to continue to exercise. They 
knew that modernization of apportionment would 
relocate lines and give effective voice to new 
groups of voters; in the process, at least 17 solons 
would be likely to lose their seats. And since 
Tennessee is one of the twenty-nine states that have 
no law providing for popular initiative and refer- 
endum by the voters at large, no mechanism other 
than these outmoded districts was available for 
the expression of the will of Tennessee’s urban 
people. 

The callousness of the Tennessee legislature in 
denying a voice to the cities is by no means ex- 
ceptional. Thirty-six of the fifty state constitutions 
stipulate periodic reapportionment, but as of 1961 
six other legislatures besides Tennessee’s had taken 
no action for more than a quarter of acentury. In 
fourteen cases, apportionment in accordance with 
the constitution would have caused a change great 
enough to shift the balance of power in at least 
one house from the rural to the city areas. The 
roster of these states exhibits the extent to which 
unconstitutional disfranchisement of urbanites 
has been practiced far and wide — Colorado, 
Indiana, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

Passive failure to obey the constitution is not 
the only method by which modern and growing 
areas have been disfranchised; they have also been 
diminished overtly, by statute. In Delaware, for 
example, district lines drawn in 1897, and un- 
changed since, have caused the citizens of Wil- 
mington, who form almost four fifths of the popu- 
lation, to be represented by only slightly more than 
two fifths of the members of the legislature. 

In California, the more than 6,000,000 residents 
of Los Angeles County have been restricted to 
choosing a single state senator; in Texas, the 
1,250,000 residents of Houston have shared a 
similar plight. In Michigan, state senatorial dis- 
trict lines equated the votes of 61,000 inhabitants 
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of four counties in the Upper Peninsula with those 
of 530,000 citizens of suburban Detroit. 

Back in 1928, H. L. Mencken made the pungent 
comment on his home state of Maryland that 
“The yokels hang on because old apportionments 
give them unfair advantages. The vote of a ma- 
larious peasant on the lower Eastern Shore counts 
as much as the vote of twelve Baltimoreans.”’ Re- 
cently, the most underrepresented Marylanders 
have ceased to be downtown Baltimoreans; they 
are the residents of four suburban counties — 
Baltimore, Anne Arundel, and Prince Georges and 
Montgomery, the counties that flank Washing- 
ton, D. C. These four areas contain 47 percent of 
the state’s population, but until 1962 they were 
permitted to choose only 19 percent of the house 
of delegates and less than 15 percent of the state 
senate. 


Ss grievances of underrepresented citizens are 
set forth in detail for every state in the union in the 
up-to-date study by Paul T. David and Ralph 
Eisenberg of the University of Virginia in their 
Devaluation of the Urban and Suburban Vote; for the 
congressional situation, facts are obtainable in 
the Congressional District Data Book and the atlas 
of congressional districts, published this year 
by the Federal Bureau of the Census. These find- 
ings make clear that the Tennessee urbanites who 
brought the first successful case are no worse off 
than millions of other urbanites the country over, 
though distribution of Tennessee’s nine-man con- 
gessional delegation also illustrates underrepre- 
sentation in the federal Congress: the 1,936,000 
Tennesseans who live in the districts that include 
the large cities send four representatives to Wash- 
ington, while the 1,355,000 who live in the rest of 
the state send five. 

Such congressional lopsidedness, moreover, 
conveys only part of the dominance exercised by 
the country’s rural areas on the mood in legislative 
Washington. Of the fifty states, all but eleven are 
more than half urban. Of the 437 congressional 
districts, 300 are at least half urban. In 188 dis- 
tricts, the urban population comes to at least 70 
percent, and in 122 it ranges from 90 to 100 per- 
cent. On the record, it looks as though majorities 
such as these should be overwhelming. Why do 
they often seem hardly to count at all? 

One reason is that the great majority of con- 
gressmen — and many senators are congressmen 
before they move on to the upper house — get 
their first political experience on the state level. 
With only rare exceptions, they must rely on their 
party’s state organization for their initial prefer- 
ment and for the supporting structure of their sub- 
sequent campaigns. Consequently, even though 


discrepancies in representation are somewhat less 
glaring in the drawing of congressional districts 
than in the establishment of lines controlling entry 
to the statehouse, the rural bias of the states carries 
over into national politics. 

Furthermore, the rural influence under which 
most congressmen serve their apprenticeships is 
fortified by the seniority system that governs ad- 
vancement of members of the House and Senate 
to chairmanships of committees. A man who can 
get to Congress, stay there, and outlive his col- 
leagues automatically becomes the decisive per- 
sonality presiding over a major section of national 
decisions, from taxes to appropriations, from for- 
eign affairs to social security. 

The rural minorities are particularly potent 
in the one-party states of the South, where there 
is a tendency (noticeable also in core areas of the 
big cities with concentrations of minority groups or 
of the foreign-born) to re-elect the same man 
biennium after biennium; the beneficiaries of these 
repeat performances can easily advance to the 
tops of committee ladders in competition with 
representatives from areas where there is a two- 
party balance and where seats are not treated as 
personal fiefs. 

The U.S. Senate has sixteen standing commit- 
tees. In the present Congress, not one of the chair- 
men comes from a state containing a really big 
metropolitan area. Indeed, though twenty-eight 
of the fifty states are urban by 60 percent or more, 
not one chairman comes from a state that is as 
much as three quarters urban, and only seven 
from states as much as 60 percent urban. 

The current roster of states with a senator who is 
a chairman, with the percentage of urban popu- 
lation in each, reads thus: Alabama (54.8), Ari- 
zona (74.5), Arkansas, with two chairmen (42.8), 
Georgia (55.3), Louisiana (63.3), Mississippi 
(37.7), Montana (50.2), Nevada (70.4), New 
Mexico, with two chairmen (65.9), Oklahoma 
(62.9), South Carolina (41.2), Virginia, with two 
chairmen (55.6), Washington (68.1). 

In the House, there are twenty standing com- 
mittees. Nine of these are chaired by men from 
states with very large cities; the three chairmen 
from New York and the one from Chicago repre- 
sent districts that are 100 percent urban, and the 
one from California, 98 percent. Speaker Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts also represents a 100 
percent urban district in Boston. None of the 
other eleven chairmen comes from a district that 
is as much as 65 percent urban. The chairman of 
the powerful House Rules Committee is elected in 
a district that is 21.8 percent urban. The chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee is sent 
by one of the nine districts in the nation that are 
under 20 percent urban; of the Appropriations 
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Committee, by one that is 35.7 percent urban; 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, by one that is 
34.2 percent urban. Under their gavels national 
decisions are made. 

The representation expressed in the major con- 
gressional committee chairmanships when the 
Democrats are in power — and they have been 
in power in the House for all but four of the past 
thirty years — is thus a massive monument to a 
minority way of life. In the Senate, on the slightly 
more frequent occasions when the Republicans 
control it, the situation is little different. Fewer 
Southerners, more Rocky Mountain and Great 
Plains men preside, but rural predominance re- 
mains. The people of the cities have been down- 
graded for a very long time, and the people of 
the suburbs have been even more ruthlessly down- 
graded. Yet the metropolitan pattern is the con- 
temporary pattern, and suburban living is the 
recognized norm of American family life. 

It is because they have not had a proportionate 
voice that these urbanites normally receive a dis- 
proportionately small share of a state’s appro- 
priations — after supplying a disproportionately 
large share of a state’s tax revenues. This is why 
their special problems — transportation, public 
facilities, housing, recreation, schools — receive 
only scant attention; they are not considered prob- 
lems by the majority of their state’s representa- 
tives. Indeed, many of the boys from the sticks 
build support back home on the record of their re- 
sistance to spending for urban needs. 


| was against this background that Charles W. 
Baker and other citizens of five Tennessee urban 
areas filed their suit against Tennessee’s secretary 
of state and other officials, asking redress for dep- 
rivation of federal constitutional rights. 

Since a number of similar cases, from several 
other states, had been dismissed by the federal 
Supreme Court in recent years, the lower court 
judges before whom they brought the case asserted 
with some assurance that ‘‘the federal rule, as 
enunciated and applied by the Supreme Court, is 
that federal courts, whether from a lack of juris- 
diction or from the inappropriateness of the sub- 
ject matter for judicial consideration, will not 
intervene in cases of this type to compel legislative 
reapportionment.” 

But in November, 1960, the Supreme Court de- 
cided to hear an appeal from this ruling, and after 
spending about three times the amount of time 
usually devoted to hearing argument announced 
a precedent-breaking decision on March 26, 1962. 

In this decision, the justices divided six to two; 
Mr. Justice Whittaker’s illness prevented his par- 
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ticipation. Mr. Justice Brennan, who delivered the 
majority opinion, reviewed the grievances of 
underrepresented urbanites everywhere when he 
said of the Tennessee plaintiffs, “Their constitu- 
tional claim is, in substance, that the 1901 statute 
constitutes arbitrary and capricious state action, 
offensive to the Fourteenth Amendment in its ir- 
rational disregard of the standard of apportion- 
ment prescribed by the State’s Constitution or of 
any standard, effecting a gross disproportion of 
representation to voting population. The injury 
which appellants assert is that this classification 
disfavors the voters in the counties in which they 
reside, placing them in a position of constitution- 
ally unjustifiable inequality vis-a-vis voters in ir- 
rationally favored counties.” Accordingly, the 
case was returned to the lower court with the afhr- 
mation that it could properly assume jurisdiction, 
and that Mr. Baker and his associates had stand- 
ing to challenge the existing apportionment and 
would be entitled to relief upon substantiation of 
their cause. 

The two dissenting justices expressed strong 
misgivings. Mr. Justice Frankfurter regarded the 
Court’s assumption of jurisdiction as intervention 
by the judiciary in “‘the essentially political conflict 
of forces by which the relation between population 
and representation has time out of mind been and 
is now determined.” Mr. Justice Harlan declared 
that “Those observers of the Court who see it 
primarily as the last refuge for the correction of all 
inequity or injustice . . . will no doubt applaud 
this decision. . Those who consider that con- 
tinuing national respect for the Court’s authority 
depends in large measure upon its wise exercise of 
self-restraint and discipline in constitutional ad- 
judication, will view the decision with deep con- 
cern.” 

But over the last few years, the judges had re- 
sponded to appeals for legal protection in other 
cases of denial of the right to vote and to have 
one’s vote count; in November, 1960, the Court 
had unanimously decided, in Gomillion v. Light- 
foot, that the Alabama state legislature’s redrawing 
of the municipal boundaries of the city of Tuskegee 
to exclude practically all Negroes would, if per- 
mitted, ‘‘sanction the achievement by a State of 
any impairment of voting rights whatever so long 
as it was cloaked in the garb of the realignment 
of political subdivisions.” So it was not wholly 
surprising that in 1962 a majority of the Court 
was willing to recognize that urbanites also can 
have a grievance susceptible to judicial remedy. 

In his brief as' amicus curiae, Solicitor General 
Archibald Cox had said, ‘‘The Court could seri- 
ously impair its own effectiveness by assuming 
purely political functions that ought to have been 
performed by others. But judicial inaction, 
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through excessive caution or a fancied impotence 
in the face of admitted wrong and crying neces- 
sity, might do our governmental system, including 
the judicial branch, still greater damage.” He 
likewise noted that Professor Paul Freund of the 
Harvard Law School has said that ‘‘Education 
and the practice of self-improvement may be 
fostered by judicious judicial intervention.” 


WV aris a half hour of the time when news 
tickers clicked out word of the judicial handwriting 
on the wall, a case had been filed in Georgia to 
challenge the county unit system of voting in the 
Democratic primaries, which for decades have been 
tantamount to elections in that state. The Con- 
gresstonal Quarterly’ s count showed that as of May 1 
suits had been filed in seventeen states, and in 
nine others commissions had been set up by the 
governor or legislature to plan reapportionment 
and so forestall a court order. 

By July, federal courts had ordered action to be 
taken in Alabama, where the governor, in calling a 
special session, warned legislators of “‘the stark 
fact that three United States judges have stated 
that they will reapportion the Legislature of Ala- 
bama if we do not”; in Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Maryland, and Mississippi; in North Dakota, 
where the court refused to prohibit the 1962 elec- 
tion under the old apportionment, but retained 
jurisdiction in case nothing is done by the legisla- 
ture in 1963; in Oklahoma and Pennsylvania; in 
Tennessee, where a new apportionment act, 
passed following Baker v. Carr, was declared 
unconstitutional as ‘‘inexplicable either in terms 
of geography or demography” and the legislature 
was given until June 3, 1963, to do better; in 
Wisconsin, where, after the Democratic governor 
vetoed the bill passed by a special session, the 
judges named a former state supreme court justice 
as a special master to hold hearings and bring in 
recommendations (he proposed dismissal of the 
suit without prejudice, with the plaintiffs allowed 
to reinstate it next year if the legislature fails to 
act); and in Vermont, where the apportionment of 
the senate was successfully challenged as uncon- 
stitutional, though no complaint has been made 
about a vastly unequal distribution of seats in 
the house. 

Three actions have also been taken by the 
United States Supreme Court in this interval: in 
April, it referred back to the Michigan supreme 
court, for reconsideration in the light of Baker v. 
Carr, a case that challenged the inequalities of 
population among state senatorial districts estab- 
lished in 1952 by an amendment to the Michigan 
constitution that was subsequently approved by 


popular referendum. The Court thereupon ruled 
that this year’s election for the state senate must be 
at large unless the legislature redistricted by Au- 
gust 2; but Mr. Justice Stewart of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court granted a stay until the full Court 
could rule on this decision in October. 

On June 11, the Court sent back for a district 
court ruling a challenge to legislative reapportion- 
ment in New York; the next day, the governor 
refused to call a special session to reapportion in 
an election year, but the matter remains unfinished 
business. 

In Georgia, it is possible that events have ren- 
dered moot the case which the Court, on June 18, 
just before recessing for the summer, agreed to 
review on its return. Georgia’s method of dis- 
franchising its cities has been perhaps the most 
extreme of all. Until this year, a vote in Echols, 
one of the larger but least populous counties, was 
as effective as ninety-nine votes in Fulton, the 
county containing Atlanta. In the state Demo- 
cratic primaries the vote of each county has been 
cast in its entirety for the candidate who won a 
plurality there. These were then tallied by a 
method that specifically deprived the urban coun- 
ties: the 8 most populous were allotted six unit 
votes each; the next 30, four unit votes each; and 
the remaining 121, two unit votes each. 

After the filing of the challenge to this system 
on March 26, the state legislature, foreseeing the 
inevitable, passed a somewhat less blatant unit 
formula, but the day after the legislature recessed 
a three-judge federal court ruled the new version 
unconstitutional, suggested some guidelines for 
the future, and forbade the use of a unit system 
for the September 12 primary in which Democratic 
voters would, in effect, choose the next state 
governor. As a result, for the first time in fifty- 
four years, Georgia voters went to polls in which 
equal weight was given to each valid ballot. 

As incumbent politicians mount an effort to se- 
lect their own variety of minimum compliance 
with the new criteria of equality that are begin- 
ning to emerge, emphasis is being given to the use 
of geographic units as the basis for the upper house, 
if a rough measure of equality of population must 
become the basis for the lower. Stalwarts of the 
status quo realize that even this much of a shift 
would deprive fellow incumbents of seats, alter 
balances of power, and in all likelihood increase 
two-party competition for office; and in their eyes, 
all of this is bad. But if this much loss is inevitable, 
legislation that makes counties, towns, and cities 
the basis of the upper house would at least fasten a 
checkrein to hold in metropolitan runaways. 

The litigation that has occupied Maryland is 
illustrative. In 1961, Circuit Court Judge O. 
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Bowie Duckett dismissed a suit on the grounds 
that the judiciary should not enter the “‘political 
thicket.” Last. May, after Baker v. Carr, he de- 
clared the section of the state constitution estab- 
lishing the house apportionment unconstitutional 
and required the legislature to redistrict before the 
1962 elections if it was to avoid an injunction 
against the convening of the new house next 


January. But he also approved geography as a 
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basis for the senate: “‘If the federal system of 
checks and balances is good for the nation, it 
likewise should be good for the states.”? This 
autumn, the Supreme Court will have to consider 
this issue: the pending Michigan case challenges 
the constitutionality of using any basis other than 
population for apportionment of either house. 

The results of all this redistricting, as they will 
affect the political parties, are widely argued. 
Since the big cities vote Democratic more often 
than not, a first reaction was to say that this will 
mean more Democrats in the statehouses and in 
the federal Congress. So far, the courts have 
stayed away from rulings on congressional ap- 
portionments, in part because in the case of 
Colegrove v. Green, the leading case until Baker v. 
Carr, the Supreme Court declined to take a posi- 
tion on the composition of congressional districts, 
and in part because it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a more fairly apportioned legislature 
may be expected to draw congressional district 
lines more equitably. 

At present, 119 Democrats and 69 Republicans 
hold the 188 congressional seats that represent 
districts 70 or more percent urban. At the other 
end of the scale, however, there is likewise a 
Democratic preponderance: all 9 of the districts 
less than 20 percent urban are held by Democrats, 
and they control 27 of the 31 districts that are less 
than 30 percent urban. The Republicans do best 
in the suburban districts that are more evenly 
divided between town and country. 

The suburbs are the growing areas. The central 
cores of the big cities, where the Democratic 
machines of the last generation flourished, are 
now being depopulated. As the incomes of their 
former inhabitants rise, these people move to the 
suburbs and lose their sense of Democratic togeth- 
erness. Politically, suburbanites are an unknown 
quantity. They are the citizens with the most visi- 
ble grievances in regard to underrepresentation, 
and also those with the least firm party ties. On 
the whole, they tended to favor the Republicans 
during the 1950s; how much the Kennedy Admin- 
istration has changed the image of the Democratic 
Party then prevalent in the new subdivisions is still 
not sure. Its drawing power will be tested in 
November. 


FOREIGNERS 


BY ALASTAIR REID 


Owls, like monks of a rare, feathered order, 
haunt one aloof, lopped tower in this 
unlikely city, cresting the broken stones 

like ghosts at dusk, watchful, wary, 
describing soft, slow curves in the failing sky. 


Supremely odd and patiently oblivious 

to all but wind and owlhood, they tatter 

the evening air with their broad, sooty wings. 
And over all, the tower seems content 

with its alien colony. For whose is a city? 


Yet below, the jabbering birds of the sprawled suburbs 

complain from the lower roofs, look up from crusts 

and blame owls for the dust, for all the dismal 

workaday winging. The atmosphere is crowded, 

to their native eyes, with a woeful weight of owls. > 


Natural enough, their twitterings. They were there 
first, they cleared the air and made 

nests in new places, scraped for straws, foraged 

for food, grew ancestors and histories. 

Now come the owls, a late, impervious entry. 


What do the owls answer? To wit, nothing. 

And sure enough, with time passing, the tower 
becomes a landmark, mentioned in the guidebooks, 
with owls as appropriate appendages. The city 
absorbs them into its anonymous air. 


Now, other birds alight on the battlements, 
occasionally singing. Not worthwhile to war 

over a lack of crumbs, in alien weather. 

Who gives a hoot, say owls. The wind is common. 
Let all poor birds be brothers under the feather. 
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TIME ENOUGH FOR GLORY 


in 
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An Atlantic ™ First” by OSCAR MILLARD 


“I never sailed before the mast, washed dishes, or went to war,” writes Oscar MILLARD. “J ve always managed 
lo survive by writing of some kind and never had any other ambitions.” Mr. M illard, who is London-born, 
allended private school, went on to Louvain University, and became London correspondent for a Brussels daily 


paper before he finally succumbed to the California sunshine and screen writing. 


TS train was approaching Cuprija, halfway to 
Belgrade, when Oustasie saw the planes. 

“See, my dear fellow,” he said. ‘‘As I told you. 
The Yugos will not be caught napping. They’re 
keeping an eye on the Bulgarian frontier too.” 

Even then, before I recognized the planes as 
Nazi Stukas, the remark seemed less than felici- 
tous, for the three Yugoslav Air Force officers 
sharing the compartment with us had been 
sprawled in unsoldierly sleep since the train left 
Skoplje. The Athens-Belgrade Express had been 
sidetracked there by the military, and the army 
was taking over all trains to Belgrade. The station 
was teeming with uniformed men, rawboned giants 
and swarthy, hawk-faced, bowlegged runts, and 
veiled women wailing their farewells. The men, 
charged with slivo and prospects of full bellies and 
glory, appeared less stricken than their women, 
who were generally rated lower than the family 
ass. 

Oustasie had surveyed the scene with lofty dis- 
taste. “I will arrange this, my dear fellow,” he 
said, and sought out the local brass and convinced 
them that his presence in Belgrade, along with his 
Angleski journalist friend, was vital to the glorious 
defense of Yugoslavia against the Nazi juggernaut. 

Oustasie, not a journalist himself, used words 
like that and was invaluable in such circumstances. 
He was extremely handsome and had an air of 
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elegant depravity about him that European wom- 
en found attractive and minor Balkan officials 
irresistible. He was at home in God knows how 
many languages, but claimed French, which he 
spoke with fluent grace, as his mother tongue. 
He was, in fact, a Syrian, one of seven sons of a 
wealthy carpet merchant, and by some vagary 
of Wilsonian self-determination he became a 
Greek, and by some Levantine artifice acquired a 
diplomatic passport. He was the type of cosmo- 
politan diplomatic lounge lizard that foreign news- 
men cultivate with distaste. He knew everybody, 
and the long butts of his gold-tipped Turkish ciga- 
rettes were to be found in the ashtrays of drawing 
rooms, first-class hotels, and embassies all over 
Europe. He had a trick of letting remarks fall so 
casually that it was difficult not to attach im- 
portance to them. When he was portentous, he 
was usually wrong, and when he spoke with con- 
viction, he was always lying. I assumed that his 
contributions to the garbage on the troubled 
waters of diplomacy were cover for more devious 
activities. 

Pd known him for some years when I ran into 
him in the lobby of the Grande Bretagne in Athens 
early in the fiasco period of World War II. Big 
things, he said, were about to happen. A turning 
point. If the Nazis thought Yugoslavia was going 
to be another walkover for their panzers, they 
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were in for a surprise. He had it on the best au- 
thority. In fact, he was just leaving for Belgrade. 
Mais naturellement, he could get me a visa, even 
though I had just been turned down. He laughed. 
Especially if P’d just been turned down. He would 
arrange it. We could travel together. Delightful. 

He had indeed arranged it in Athens, and again 
in Skoplje. The befrogged and braided railroad 
official superciliously ignoring the civilians clamor- 
ing at the entrance to a first-class coach glanced 
at Oustasie’s pass and stepped aside deferentially 
while kicking the shin of an opportunist who tried 
to squeeze in with us. 

Oustasie was evidently not the only civilian who 
had wangled a pass. All the compartments were 
full and the doors closed. Then we came to one 
occupied only by three young men in the uniform 
of the Yugoslav Air Force. They were dozing. I 
pulled at the door, but it was locked. They looked 
up and exchanged glances and shrugged. One of 
them reached out without getting up and flipped 
the latch. We entered, and Oustasie thanked 
them in Serbian and bowed and said, ‘‘Oustasie.” 
They rose, straightened their uniforms, and bowed, 
saying in turn, “‘Kovachevich, Milanavich, Soko- 
lovich.”? Like a declension, I thought. ‘‘Evich, 
Avich, Ovich.” I said my name, and we all shook 
hands. We put our bags up on the racks and set- 
tled down. Milanavich, who appeared to be the 
youngest, gave up his corner seat to me and put 
his feet up on the seat beside Oustasie. 

On learning from Oustasie that I was an 
Angleski, Kovachevich, the oldest of the trio, 
asked if I spoke French. I said I did, and we 
talked of the war and of Simovich, the new strong 
man who was going to lead Yugoslavia to glory 
with his air force and the help of the gallant Brit- 
ish. They were very dramatic about it in their 
stilted French, and said florid things about the 
R.A.F. and questioned me eagerly about the British 
effort and what I had seen of preparations in 
Greece. Having seen no preparations at all, I was 
noncommittal, but Oustasie was eloquent, and by 
some trick of speech and gesture implied more 
than he actually expressed. They told us they 
hadn’t been to bed for two nights, and I gathered 
that this was due more to celebration of antici- 
pated victory than to any labor in preparation 
for it. 

After a while they pulled their greatcoats 
around them and slumped down in their seats. 
They were still sleeping, hours later, when Oustasie 
saw the planes and remarked upon the unsleeping 
vigilance of the Yugoslav Air Force. I looked at 
the vigilant Yugoslav Air Force in the persons of 
these three snoring men, then followed Oustasie’s 
gaze into the red-streaked dawn sky. I had seen 
too many Stukas over London not to recognize 
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them at five thousand feet. They were coming in 
from the East, low over the mountains that fence 
off Yugoslavia from Bulgaria and Rumania, and 
heading right across our path. 

“Stukas,” I said. 

“Not at all funny, my dear fellow,” Oustasie 
said, still looking up at the planes. Then he turned 
sharply to me, and there was a flicker of fear in his 
eyes. “That damned English sense of humor,” he 
said. ‘‘Why do you say things like that? It would 
be no joke if they were Nazis.” 

Tt isn’t,’ I said. ‘‘Look.” 

As I spoke, three of the Stukas peeled off a few 
miles ahead of us while the formation flew straight 
on, the even drone of their motors drowned now 
by the mounting screech of the diving planes. 
Oustasie jerked his head in from the window and 
said something in a taut, sharp voice to the sleep- 
ing men. They jumped up and fell over one an- 
other and me in their haste to get to the window 
on our side. As they jostled at the window, the 
gut-knotting screech of the Stukas reached its 
peak. There was the distant wumph of the explod- 
ing bombs and the snarl of the Stukas pulling out. 

The train jolted as the brakes were slammed on. 
Then it lurched forward again, as if the driver 
couldn’t make up his mind whether to stop or 
put on speed. Oustasie hung on to the luggage 
rack, his debonair manner in tatters. 

“Dieu de Dieu! What does one do?” 

“One sits tight,” I said, “and hopes to Christ 
they don’t come back for us.” 

The officers crowded at the window ducked in 
their heads. They were all talking at once. 
“Kragujevac! Kragujevac!’’ young Milanavich 
kept saying in anguish. He stumbled after the 
others across the compartment into the corridor. 

“Kragujevac !”? Oustasie repeated, as though the 
name ought to mean something to me. ““The na- 
tional arsenal. Thats where the planes are 
going.” 

“Not all of them,” I said. I could hear the 
shrieking of the Stukas again. Much louder now. 
This time they were coming our way. I jumped to 
the window, but the main formation had already 
passed and I could see nothing from that side. 
But I could feel them coming, at me personally; 
I always felt that way when I couldn’t see them. 
I turned and saw the three Yugos throw them- 
selves flat in the corridor. Oustasie was still stand- 
ing there, hanging on to the luggage rack, para- 
lyzed. He kept moaning. ‘‘Nom de Dieu! Nom de 
Dieu!” Suddenly he let go of the rack and flung 
himself down on top of the men in the corridor. 
I wanted to do the same, but at that early stage 
of the war I was still trying to prove something 
to myself, so I stood quite stiff, holding on to both 
the luggage racks, waiting for it. 


The shriek was mounting in pitch. I waited for 
the change of note that comes a split second before 
impact. I wished to God the train would slow so 
that I could jump, but it was moving faster than it 
had done since we left Skoplje. I was thinking, 
‘The bloody driver’s trying to play tag,” when the 
coach leaped into the air. The racks wrenched 
out of my grasp, and something hit me on the back 
of the head. The next thing I knew was the feel of 
bodies heaving under me and the smell of musky 
scent and Oustasie screaming bloody murder in my 
ear. The coach was on its side, and we were al- 
most on our heads. I yelled at Oustasie to shut up 
and tried to get up from under the stuff on top of 
me. But then I heard another plane and a rattling 
of slugs right above me in the compartment. I’d 
been bombed often enough, but never machine- 
gunned. 

When the roar of the plane had died away, the 
screaming began. It wasn’t Oustasie this time. 
He made no sound. Nor did the men underneath 
us. 

“‘Oustasie,” I said, “are you all right?” 

I heard a moan and muffled grunting. The 
huddle underneath me heaved. I tried to push 
away the bags and seat cushions piled up on top 
of me. It felt as if I had a couple of grand pianos 
on my back. I poked about for a foothold and 
tried to arch my back. There was a yelp from 
Oustasie. ‘My ankle! Imbecile! You’re breaking 
it!”? 

I had my foot pressed in his instep as if it were a 
stirrup and had been using it for leverage. I 
hauled myself upright. The corridor was a howl- 
ing, struggling mass of men. Smoke was billowing 
through the torn open end of the coach. I reached 
up to the door frame and swung up to the outside 
of the coach. People from the neighboring com- 
partments were swarming through the broken win- 
dows heedless of where they fell. I stood for a mo- 
ment on the side of the coach. Telegraph poles 
had been snapped off, and wires were festooned 
all over the wreck. There wasn’t much left of the 
coach ahead of ours. Just pieces and smoke, like 
the remnants of a tram I’d seen flattened on the 
Thames embankment. I couldn’t see the loco- 
motive, but I could hear the hissing through a 
fog of steam. The rear coaches were piled up 
across the track. The bombs had missed them, 
but the Stukas had done well by their Führer with 
their machine guns. Soldiers were crawling 
through the shattered windows. Some, with legs 
or arms dangling, were dragging themselves over 
the embankment. 

As I stood astride the window, Oustasie grabbed 
at my ankle and yelled at me to help him out. I 
took his wrists and pulled him up. He stood pant- 
ing there next to me on the side of the coach. I 
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looked down inside and saw Kovachevich and 
Sokolovich trying to lift up Milanavich. He was 
unconscious. I helped haul him through the win- 
dow and laid him out on the side of the coach. 
The other two came up after him. Sokolovich 
put his hands up to his girlish face and began to 
cry. Kovachevich looked as if he might start 
crying too. God help Yugoslavia, I thought, with 
officers like this. Kovachevich saw it in my face 
and said apologetically, ‘‘It was still peace with us 
when we fell asleep. It seems not just.” 

“It never is,’ I said. I looked down at Milana- 
vich. I could see no wound, but his face was gray 
and his breathing noisy. I looked around for 
Oustasie, but he was gone. The wind had changed, 
and now the smoke and steam were blowing hot 
over us, scented with burning flesh. ‘‘We’d better 
get him away from here,” I said to Kovachevich. 
They came to life then, and bent over their com- 
rade. As I climbed down the rods to the ground, 
I nearly trod on Oustasie. He was emptying his 
bladder with devout concern against an axle. 

“Make yourself at home,” I said. 

“TI faut toujours uriner après un choc pour éviter la 


jaunisse,” he said, as one quoting a major verity. 


“I would advise you to do the same, my dear 
fellow.” 

“I did it in my pants,” I said. ‘‘Now, for 
Christ’s sake, forget your jaundice and lend a hand 
with this man.” 

We lowered Milanavich onto the embankment 
littered with hunks of metal and shredded gar- 
ments and lumpy bundles of bloody rags that still 
retained the shapes of men. We carried him into a 
field between the tracks and a road. Wisps of 
smoke curled up from the neat rows of young green 
sprouts, an alien crop of smoking cinders broadcast 
by the locomotive’s shattered firebox. On the far 
side by the road was a low stone house in an or- 
chard, and standing near it an old woman in a 
babushka and embroidered skirt. She was waving 
her arms and hollering furiously at the people 
trampling her crop. A realist. She was the only 
person doing anything of any purpose. Everyone 
else was just gaping at the wreck or running aim- 
lessly up and down shouting. Or dying. 


I was bending over Milanavich when I heard a 
droning in the western sky; they were coming back, 
still in perfect formation. Oustasie and the two 
officers were arguing hotly in their language. 
They hadn’t yet noticed the planes. Nor had a 
knot of soldiers alongside the wreck, shouting 
among themselves. 

Then all at once there was a panic scattering 
across the field in all directions away from the 
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track. Those who couldn’t move just lay and 
screamed. 

The old peasant woman stood her ground, 
nearly dancing with impotent rage at the havoc 
being wrought upon her field. 

Kovachevich and Sokolovich stood irresolute, 
looking from Milanavich to the plane and then 
in the direction of the cottage. Kovachevich said, 
“We will take our comrade to the house, if you 
will help.” 

“We’ll never make it,” I said. I looked around 
and spotted a stream about fifty yards away. It 
flowed toward the tracks. ‘‘There’s probably 
a —” I couldn’t think of the word for ‘‘culvert” in 
French. “A hole—a tunnel. It’s nearer.” I 
looked around for Oustasie, but he had already 
started running for the house. I yelled to him, 
but he took no notice. I took hold of Milanavich’s 
shoulders, and Kovachevich and Sokolovich each 
took a leg. 

Up above, the Stukas were peeling off one after 
another in a dive at us as we started dragging the 
man across the field. They all wanted to get in on 
the fun this time. 

There was a corrugated iron pipe about four feet 
in diameter that carried the stream under the 
railroad. It was about half full of water. We 
ducked and waded in as the guns of the leading 
plane started their lethal chatter. This time there 
were no bombs. They’d unloaded everything on 
Kragujevac. The planes just came screaming 
down, one after another, and as each leveled out it 
gave a burst along the whole length of the train. 

Milanavich’s head and shoulders rested on my 
knees. He was breathing in the same labored, 
snoring way. I soaked my handkerchief and put it 
on his forehead. Sokolovich took one of his limp 
hands and began chafing it mechanically. 

From where I crouched I could see nothing but 
the stream and a circular patch of field, framed in 
the end of the pipe. At first it was empty, and then 
I saw a peasant, an old man with baggy pants 
and skullcap, moving in a lumbering run across 
the field, unmindful of the crop. He brandished 
something at the sky, then stopped and raised it 
to his shoulder. It was a shotgun. He was firing 
at the Stukas. 

I watched him, expecting him to go down at 
any moment. But he stood there popping off at 
each plane as it passed, as at a clay pigeon, fishing 
out fresh shells from the pocket of his short jacket 
and reloading with deliberation. 

The last of the planes snarled away, and the 
tangible quiet was torn by the screaming victims of 
their sport. The old man lowered his gun and 
shook his head in bewildered disgust as if he 
couldn’t make out how he’d failed to get even one 
of these strange birds. 
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Kovachevich looked inquiringly at me. None 
of us had exchanged a word. My companions 
seemed bowed down by some disgrace. I nodded. 
It was harder getting out than in. My legs and 
feet had gone numb in the cold water, and I 
didn’t realize it until I tried to move. I slithered 
on the smooth corrugations of the tube and went 
waist deep. It was like the nurse putting the cold 
sponge on your belly when you have a high fever. 

We got out at last, slipping and cursing. The 
wind, fresh off the mountain, wrapped our soaked 
trousers in a cold plaster around our legs. We laid 
Milanavich out by the edge of the stream. I dried 
my hands on my jacket and took a cigarette case 
from my inside breast pocket. 

“Welcome to sunny Yugoslavia,” I 
“Smoke?” 

Sokolovich’s hands were trembling so much that 
he burned his fingers as he tried to shield the lighter 
flame. The field began to mushroom into life. 
Heads and shoulders poked up gingerly from be- 
tween the furrows. The old woman had disap- 
peared, but the peasant who had been firing at the 
planes stood looking down at something near his 
feet. I saw Oustasie come from around the house. 
He spotted us and waved and walked over to us. 

‘That foolish old woman got it,” Oustasie said. 
“That’s her husband standing by her now. Did 
you see the old fool shooting at the aircraft?” 

People, the soldiers and civilians from the train, 
were gathering again about the wreck, seemingly 
attracted as strongly to it now as they had been 
repelled when they heard the planes. The 
wounded were still moaning and screaming, but 
no one was doing anything about them. I thought 
that if I were covering this, Pd say there was no 
panic. But there was. Panic in reverse. We were, 
in fact, all numb with panic. 

I threw away my cigarette and said, “‘We’re like 
rabbits that hear a shot and think they’re dead. 
How are you going to get your friend to the 
hospital?” 

“Yes, that must be done,” Kovachevich said. 

“More to the point,” said Oustasie, “how are 
we going to get to Belgrade?” 

“Does that matter now?” 

“Matter, my dear fellow?” Oustasie raised his 
dark immaculate eyebrows. ‘‘Matter! It is of the 
first importance that I reach the British embassy 
without delay.” 

“It was, maybe,” I said. “The war’s started 
now.” 

“Nevertheless, it is important.” 

The two officers were talking, meanwhile, ap- 
parently discussing what to do next. Kovachevich 
turned to me and said, ‘‘With your assistance, we 
will carry our comrade into the house over there. 
Cars will no doubt soon be here from Cuprija. We 
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shall be happy to arrange for you to accompany 
us by road to the capital if you still desire.” 

I did not desire. I knew what the Luftwaffe had 
done to Rotterdam and Warsaw. I knew what 
they’d done to London, despite the R.A.F. I 
could imagine what they’d do to Belgrade, and 
from the look of things they weren’t going to get 
much opposition. No, I had no desire to go on to 
Belgrade now to get another dose of what I al- 
ready had had an overdose of in London. But An- 
derson had asked me to go and arrange some con- 
tacts to give us the best possible coverage in the 
event of a showdown. Galvin, our permanent 
correspondent in Belgrade, was a good man, but 
too old to cover a war. So I had no choice. 

I thanked Kovachevich, and we picked up 
Milanavich and started toward the house. As we 
moved across the field we passed near the old 
peasant. He still stood looking down at his wife’s 
body in surprise and anger. Kovachevich said 
something to him, but he made no reply. Kova- 
chevich spoke again, and this time the old man 
looked up as if astonished to see us. He mumbled 
something, the same few words over and over, 
and as he spoke tears started running down his 
crumpled face. He bent stiffly and picked up the 
bundle of petticoats that was his wife and carried 
her across the field. We followed him with Milana- 
vich to their one-room dwelling. At the door he 
stood aside, inclined his head, and spoke a word of 
welcome. We entered and lowered Milanavich to 
the hard earth floor before the hearth. The old 
man laid his wife upon the ornate bed that occu- 
pied a good third of the almost bare room. Then 
he turned, and with a dignified gesture in the 
direction of the bed addressed us. 

Kovachevich replied and said to me, “He invites 
us to place our comrade on the bed also.” 

Oustasie shuddered with distaste and said to me, 
“These peasants have no notions of bienséance.” 

He leaned down and warmed his hands over the 
embers. I helped put the man on the bed beside 
the dead woman. The sight of them — the young 
officer in his uniform lying there close beside the 
old woman in her embroidered petticoats and 
red-stained kerchief — made me think of a royal 
lying-in-state. 

Suddenly Oustasie straightened from the hearth 
and said, “‘Sacré nom, my bag!” 

We had all completely forgotten about our 
baggage. I wondered if there would be anything 
left of it. The last time I’d looked that way, the 
coach was all but hidden in smoke and steam. 


W. LEFT Sokolovich with his unconscious com- 
rade and walked back across the field to the train. 
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Most of the soldiers had gone over to the road, 
where they stood about in groups. Not one of them 
had his rifle, as far as I could see. “Were there no 
officers with them?” I asked Kovachevich. 

‘Without a doubt,” he said. “They must be 
dead. They would all have been together in a 
first-class compartment. This is a great disaster.” 

The dead and wounded still lay scattered about 
the edge of the field. The wreckage of the first 
coach was smoldering, and the smell that came 
from it was not pleasant. The whole front end of 
the next coach, which was ours, had been blasted 
off, and a crater separated it from the smoking 
remains of the forward coach. 

“Nous avons échappé belle,’ Oustasie said feel- 
ingly. 

A number of people were scrambling about the 
overturned coaches, throwing bundles and suit- 
cases to the ground. Seeing them, Oustasie quick- 
ened his step. “We shall be lucky if we find our 
stuff,” he said. 

Kovachevich looked at him coldly. “I think 
you need have no fear. Our people are not 
thieves.” 

“You misunderstand me, my dear fellow. I 
meant, in all this confusion and excitement —” 
He spread his hands and, seeing that Kovachevich 
ignored him, shrugged. 

At the foot of the permanent way we stopped 
and surveyed the black greasy tangle of the under- 
carriage. Oustasie said, “There is really no point 
in all three of us climbing up there, is there? If 
you don’t mind, my dear fellow, I’ll stay here 
and take the things as you pass them down.” He 
smiled ingratiatingly. 

Kovachevich gave him a cold stare and scram- 
bled up the embankment. Oustasie said plain- 
tively, “My clothes are in a ghastly mess already, 
and I haven’t another suit with me.” 

“That is too bad,” I said, and jumped up the 
embankment after Kovachevich. 

We walked along to the far end of the coach. 
I climbed onto the broken coupling and gripped 
the top edge of the coach. “Give me a leg up,” I 
said. 

As I pulled myself up onto the side of the coach, 
I came face to face with a man leaning out a 
broken window. He wore a fez, and his eyes were 
popping out of his fat face. His pudgy fingers 
gripped the jagged glass, and I thought he was 
trying to hoist his flabby body through the window 
frame. I bent down to help him out, but he would 
not let go of the frame. Impatient, I took hold of 
his coat collar and pulled hard. The head and 
shoulders came through so suddenly that I nearly 
fell off the coach. He had been cut in two. I 
dropped him and turned away, feeling sick. 

I lit a cigarette and helped up Kovachevich. 
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His hand was sweaty and his face pale. He had 
seen the severed trunk. He stared down at it, and 
it was as though the gruesomeness of the thing 
brought sudden awareness of the enemy his coun- 
try faced. The muscles of his jaw trembled. “‘Les 
bandits!” he muttered. ‘‘Les bandits!” 

“Do you remember about where our compart- 
ment was?” I said. 

“They will be made to pay for such things,” 
Kovachevich said. It didn’t sound trite, the way 
he said it, with such quiet intensity. 

“Our compartment,” I repeated. “Do you re- 
member where it was?” 

He looked up, it seemed reluctantly. ‘Our 
compartment? Oh, yes. Excuse me. I was dis- 
trait.” He looked thoughtfully along the length of 
the coach and shook his head. Then he made a 
gesture of impatience. “Wait. How stupid! I 
have the precise number of my voucher.” 

He took out his wallet and consulted a pink slip. 
“Eleven A,” he said. 

We picked our way along the side of the coach 
and found our compartment. I dropped down into 
the pile of bags and overcoats and jumbled seat 
cushions. 

“Stay here,” I said. ‘‘I’ll pass them up to you.” 

Glass crunched underfoot as I pulled aside the 
cushions. The woodwork was full of splintered 
furrows, and the upholstered seat backs riddled 
with singed holes. A view of Lake Bled above 
what had been my seat was ripped clean out of its 
frame. The corridor side of the compartment 
lay on the ballast of the roadbed. 

The far end of the corridor was heaped with 
bodies. It looked as if everybody in the coach 
forward from our compartment had got it. 

I found our luggage — Oustasie’s black morocco 
briefcase was scored as if a hot poker had been 
drawn across it — and handed it up to Kovache- 
vich. Then I remembered my binoculars. I rum- 
maged among the cushions lying on the ballast in 
the broken corridor windows, and discovered them 
half buried in the gravel. And then I saw a 
Yugoslav Air Force cap. I guessed it must belong 
to the wounded man, because the other two had 
managed to keep theirs on. When I picked it up, 
I was sure. It had a small hole in the crown. 

I climbed out and showed it to Kovachevich. 
“Is that your comrade’s?”’ I asked, pointing out the 
hole. 

“A bomb fragment,” he said. 
doubt. Poor Mihel”? 

We tossed the baggage down to Oustasie, who 
stood smoking impatiently at the edge of the field, 
and climbed down. 


“Without a 


When we got back to the house we found Soko- — 
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lovich and the old man kneeling by the side of the 
ornate bed. Milanavich and the old peasant 
woman lay side by side with their hands crossed 
on their breasts. We stopped in the doorway and 
put down the bags. Kovachevich walked over to 
the bed and made the sign of the cross. Then he 
put his hand on the shoulder of the kneeling 
Sokolovich. After a moment Sokolovich crossed 
himself and rose. The old man did not move. He 
kept mumbling his prayers, unmindful of our 
presence. Sokolovich’s mouth quivered, and I 
thought he was going to cry again. But he saw 
Oustasie and me by the door, and he took out a 
handkerchief and blew his nose self-consciously. 
We carried the bags inside, and Kovachevich 
walked over to the window and looked up at the 
sky. 

“Im sorry,” I said to Sokolovich, and put out 
my hand. It seemed the right thing to do. He 
took it and said, in his careful French, *‘My friend 
is dead. I am sad for that. But I weep not be- 
cause he is dead but because he died thus. Do you 
understand? He was my good comrade and a good 
soldier. He wished to do glorious things for our 
country. And he dies stupidly, without battle, 
hitting his head against a railway carriage. Sucha 
foolish death. Without glory. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“I understand,” I said. Perhaps I did. I walked 
over to the bed and put a hand carefully on the 
dead boy’s head. His thick black hair was damp 
and sticky. I moved his head slightly and saw a 
wet patch on the blanket. I went to the door and 
picked up the cap which Kovachevich had dropped 
on the baggage as we entered. I took it to Soko- 
lovich and gave it to him, pointing to the hole. 

“It was a bomb fragment,” I said. And I 
added, ‘‘It’s the same as if it had been flak.” 

Sokolovich’s girlish face lit up as if Pd told him 
his friend had come to life. He studied the hole 
reverently, then turned to the dead boy on the bed 
and saluted. 

I went outside and lit a cigarette, feeling weary. 
Oustasie was by the road talking to Kovachevich, 
convincing him the fate of the world depended on 
his reaching Belgrade. I suddenly hated the sight 
of him. I moved on into the orchard. It was peace- 
ful now under the low trees. The quiet green 
valley and the foothills rolling up to the moun- 
tains recalled Switzerland and other afternoons. 
From somewhere, not far away, I heard the thin 
tinkle of cowbells. Then, unexpectedly, there 
came the distant peal of church bells, and I re- 
membered it was Sunday. Palm Sunday, April 6, 
1941. There was time enough for glory before it 
was all over. 
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problem of art criticism, particularly as it relates to modern abstract art. 
F half a century art critics have undertaken to address not a sophis- 
ticated minority like the readers of literary magazines, but the mass of 
unbelievers to whom twentieth-century art is a mystery or an insult. 
Having made this choice, they had to defend, promote, propagandize; 
and so they created an atmosphere which is uncongenial to calm 
evaluation. Under the pressures of that atmosphere, they surrendered 
a vital position to the opponent in admitting that modern art has to 
be seen differently from the art of the past. If this were true, then every 
major style in history would require a different critical approach, and 
we should be reduced to a relativism that would make all criticism 
pointless. 

Actually, relativism was ennobled in the last generation, especially 
by us historians, in the belief that we could look at the art of any past 
period ‘‘in its own terms.” Maybe this came from a fear of absolutes 
in our materialist culture; it seems so virtuous to try to see each thing 

j in its terms rather than our own. But we have confused dogmas, which 
] impose authoritarian judgments, with standards, which make responsi- 
ble judgments possible, and without which no criticism can operate. 

The public has the right to demand of the critic and historian that 
he possess and make explicit a philosophical structure — or call it just 
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a point of view — that stays put as he moves from one work or one 
era to another. This means that the same structure must apply to the 
art of the past and of the present. With such a structure we should be 
able to narrow the gap between criticism, which needs the breadth of 
scope that comes from a knowledge of art in all its variety, and history, 
which must be competent to penetrate to qualities as well as to quan- 
tities. 

I think of the experience of the work of art as a dialogue. The artist 
expresses something in his work, but this something cannot be com- 
municated in a vacuum — someone has to be there to receive it. 
The receiver is not a sponge which absorbs an invariable signal issuing 
from the source, but an active agent who would see in the work of art 
nothing but an agglomeration of materials unless he cast upon it the 
formulas of what he knows from experience and what he expects to 
find. Without bringing our experience to bear we cannot even trans- 
late the language of unfamiliar works; we must contribute some learn- 
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ing to the mere communication of forms and sym- 
bols. To the more complex process that occurs 
when we experience with intensity and under- 
standing the expressiveness of the work, we con- 
tribute as much feeling and knowledge as we 
have. 

This is why I call aesthetic experience a dia- 
logue. If we agree that art does not just radiate 
its powers, then it demands a disciplined and diff- 
cult creative effort from the observer, and it is the 
critic’s job to aid this sort of creativity; further, 
since the observer plays such an active role in the 
aesthetic event, what is communicated depends 
on what his experience prepares him to receive. 
Every age, every country, every individual may 
see freshly, and so there can be no definitive assess- 
ment of any work of art. 

This is no argument for relativism. The fact 
that our judgments will not be permanent does not 
relieve us of the responsibility for making them; 
fear of that responsibility has brought us to our 
present crisis of values. Both the poetic critic and 
the scientific historian take the experience of art 
as a monologue. The critic silences the work in 
his own flood of words, which emerge not from 
what he finds there, but from his fantasy, or per- 
haps his digestive tract. The historian claims to 
receive signals from the work without distorting 
those signals by his own contribution; what really 
happens is that he applies standards of which he 
is not aware and becomes an incomplete scientist 
and an unwitting critic. 

Our perceptions and our standards are formed 
largely by the culture of which we are a part. 
We cannot avoid looking at the past with twen- 
tieth-century eyes, and twentieth-century eyes 
are trained by twentieth-century art, whether 
or not we want it that way. The vision of the early 
1900s was assaulted by the primitivist-expression- 
ist art of Picasso, the Fauves, Kandinsky, and the 
Briicke. These artists helped to stimulate the resur- 
rection of the sixteenth-century mannerism, par- 
ticularly of Tintoretto and El Greco. They also 
played a part in diverting some attention from 
classic Greek toward archaic art and from Gothic 
toward Romanesque works. More obviously, they 
helped to draw primitive and prehistoric art out of 
dusty ethnographic collections into art museums 
and the homes of connoisseurs. 

A second group of the same generation was 
equally influential, but because of its classic rigor 
and reserve it did not encourage such violent shifts 
in interest. I refer to Mondrian, Arp, Le Cor- 
busier, the Bauhaus, who must have been influen- 
tial in moving Piero della Francesca and Paolo 
Ucello into positions formerly occupied by Gozzoli 
and Ghirlandaio. Mondrian, whose impact on 
our ways of seeing may be greater than Picasso’s, 
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sustained interest in Vermeer and probably aided 
the rise of Poussin, while Gropius and Mies ex- 
cited a passion — perhaps excessive — for Ledoux, 
Schinkel, and Gandy. Some primitive art, like 
Cycladic sculpture, owes its present-day vogue as 
much to the sophisticated simplicity of the second 
group as to the primitivism of the first. Since the 
art around us conditions our view of all art, there 
is all the more reason to express clearly our re- 
lation to it. 


R CHOOSING abstract art, I do not imply that it 
is more deserving of attention than illusionistic 
art or that a work is good because it is abstract. 
Never in the history of art did the mere conven- 
tions of communication make good artists out of 
poor ones. The failure to recognize this is one of 
the flaws in the argument of those who now call 
for a return to the human figure. They have for- 
gotten that the critic, by definition, comes after 
the artist; if artists had to wait for critics to dis- 
cover what idiom would be acceptable, they prob- 
ably would still be scratching bisons on the walls of 
caves. If there has been one single abstract paint- 
ing that had the power to move or to inspire an 
observer and to affect the way he feels about life, 
critics are challenged to ask how it happened and 
struggle for an answer. 

Let us recollect some paintings of the past dec- 
ade, because it is simpler to discuss one art than 
many, and to think about the general tendency 
rather than about particular works or artists. I use 
the term ‘“‘abstract”’ to identify works in which the 
subject matter is abstracted from something to the 
point of notably altering its familiar appearance, 
or works in which no familiar objects are repre- 
sented. The double meaning has the advantage 
of admitting that the borderline between repre- 
sentation and nonrepresentation is indistinct. 

What first impresses an unaccustomed observer 
in much recent painting is innovation calculated 
to invest technique itself with individuality: paint 
dripped upon the surface, squeezed on directly 
from a tube, collages of torn paper or cloth. A 
picture can become a map of the experiences and 
the physical movements that have gone into its 
making; the movements are often large, sensuous 
in effect, and rapid, and the painting as we see it 
may have been completed in a matter of moments, 
so that a ten-foot canvas retains the spontaneity 
of a small quick sketch of the past. The growth of 
canvases to great dimensions is in part an outcome 
of the primacy of action, because it permits an 
involvement of the whole physique that cannot be 
attained so long as the painter works from the 
wrist. But great scale is not an innovation of re- 
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cent origin; certain late Renaissance and Baroque 
painters liked huge canvases for similar reasons. 

Chance, a by-product of action, is a factor in 
determining form and often is exploited by the 
new techniques. What happens by chance obeys 
the laws governing the physical properties of the 
materials, with the result that the qualities of those 
materials may come to assert themselves as they 
did in the days of Byzantine mosaics or Limoges 
enamels. 

In much of this painting we find no everyday 
objects represented, but the style cannot be de- 
fined by their absence. Many artists work on the 
verge of familiar imagery. Since they are not 
conveying entirely different values when some ob- 
ject does appear, we should have a way of dis- 
cussing their work without becoming suspended 
between rigid concepts of subject and object. We 
need not assume that when an artist does not form 
images of everyday experiences he necessarily is 
recording traces of his inner life. 

If we are to be able to read the work of art in 
terms that we understand, the artist must awaken 
in us familiar or imaginable experiences; the spark 
cannot be struck unless we can understand the 
rudiments of his language, so it cannot be just the 
language of his unconscious, though it may not 
be the everyday language of words. Psychologists 
work with such perceptions on a simple plane, 
to discover why — or if — we feel warmth in red, 
tensions in certain configurations of shapes, a 
lyric quality in a line, but these are the raw mate- 
rial of wallpaper designs as well as of art; what 
we must learn to explain is how such physiogno- 
monic traits combine to create a meaningful 
expression. 

The painter who works rapidly and with great 
physical involvement makes decisions quickly, 
even impetuously, but they remain decisions — 
in the conscious realm. Chance may play a larger 
part than in earlier paintings, but what is acci- 
dental is not by definition a contribution of the 
unconscious; it may be just a by-product of con- 
scious activity, and it may be made expressive by 
carefully manipulating the pictorial context. 

A similar factor of chance entered into Chinese 
painting in its freer moments, and Ernst Gombrich, 
in his book Art and Illusion, recalled the English 
landscape painter of the eighteenth century who 
advised students to use accidental blotches to 
suggest motifs for the rendering of natural forms. 
In trying to solve this problem, it might help to 
abandon our Freudian bias; let’s take the un- 
conscious off its pedestal and replace it with some- 
thing like imagination, a favorite of the Romantics. 
Today’s expressionism is more Romantic than 
Freudian anyhow. 

The images in the deeper recesses of our minds 
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that we are able to recall are more ordinary in 
character than anything in abstract art. In dreams 
we do not see unfamiliar forms and shapes but 
people, trees, and houses, perhaps in odd and un- 
stable contexts, yet unmistakably identifiable. 
Linked to this natural process of image and symbol 
making is the tendency we have to re-form un- 
familiar or unarticulated shapes in terms of every- 
day experience. The Rorschach test, for example, 
is a successful diagnostic tool because nearly 
everyone is ready to interpret inkblots as repre- 
sentations of things. Apparently it is an innate 
human tendency, at times a need, to organize 
visual data in terms of images from the raw 
material of everyday life. 

This again suggests that the key to abstract art 
is not to be found in the unconscious. On the con- 
trary, it requires an extraordinary exercise of ac- 
tive, conscious imagination and of will to rep- 
resent nothing familiar when our natural inclina- 
tion is to seek comfort in the known. So, in spite 
of the emphasis on immediacy, abstract art is 
anything but primitive or simple; only a highly 
sophisticated culture could produce it. 


Zee observations apply only to truly creative 
artists. —The mass of abstract art is boring; so is the 
mass of Renaissance art. Masterpieces of any age 
surpass convention, either by infusing new life 
into existing forms or by fashioning new forms. 
But new forms, even when they are the product of 
superhuman effort and genius, can become con- 
ventions and be repeated by mere technicians. 
The discovery of rationalized linear perspective 
is one of the great intellectual triumphs of the 
Renaissance; it was beyond the reach even of such 
a master as Giotto; but today a practical approxi- 
mation of it can be taught in grade school. 

It is the same with abstract painting: the inde- 
pendence of art from physical objects in the world 
about us was won earnestly in the course of two 
generations of exploration. The new vision found 
form in unfamiliar techniques and materials, but 
the substance does not reside in the innovations, 
which, as usual, readily became conventions. It is 
curious that I should describe as convention what 
appears to many people to be irresponsible aban- 
don. But the rules of abandon are taught in the 
academies, and beginners, who usually start by 
handling their tools in a rigid way, have to work 
hard to learn how to cut loose. Most of those who 
accuse abstract artists of technical incompetence 
confuse the issue; they find technical precision in 
an abstraction no more gratifying than the effects 
of chance, because it is the message and not the 
grammar that really bothers them. The technical 
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command in some welded abstract sculpture, for 
example, does not ingratiate it with those who 
are horrified by dripped paint. 

It is not only the technique that arouses opposi- 
tion in the observer of abstract art, but the sus- 
picion of aimlessness; he is annoyed at being frus- 
trated in his habitual faculty of forming image 
perceptions out of visual sensations. The message 
of the work of art happens to be conveyed in a 
language he cannot understand, because it lacks 
reference to everyday objects; the language is not 
difficult or esoteric, but the observer must exert 
a little effort to command it. No language can be 
learned without application. There are many 
people for whom abstract paintings are everyday 
objects and are easier to read and to understand 
than some photographs. We learn to read the 
paintings from paintings, not from nature. The 
ability to interpret what is going on in a Greek 
vase painting or a Gothic sculptured portal de- 
pends on a knowledge of the language of those 
styles — its conventions and its limits. It is the 
conventions and the limits in abstract art that 
make it possible for us to understand it. If it were 
as licentious as it looks to its antagonists, it could 
not communicate any more than gibberish. 


W. EASILY overrate both the importance of ob- 
jects for artists in the past and the freedom gained 
today by abandoning objects. Throughout the 
history of art we find evidence that a painter’s 
models are as often paintings as the world around 
him. In the early academies it was thought dan- 
gerous to allow students to draw from nature be- 
fore they had studied ancient art, and when I 
went to art school we still started with plaster 
casts from antique sculpture. An abstract painter 
is more on his own, but he cannot be alone with 
his canvas; his mind is bound to harbor images of 
what abstract paintings look like, images as defi- 
nite as Renaissance painters had when asked to 
produce an enthroned Madonna — after all, no- 
body ever saw an enthroned Madonna except in 
pictures. This helps to explain the behavior of 
style — how it happens that in any given age 
artists express themselves in similar ways. And it 
explains how abstract art, for all its attempt to 
record the inner spirit of each artist, is as much a 
communal style as impressionism, the masters of 
which sought the opposite — to be impersonal 
lenses filtering light. More, I should say; today, 
for the first time, it would be possible to mistake a 
Japanese or an African painting for an American 
or English one. 

There is bound to be academic abstract art, but 
this is not, as is sometimes said, because the style 
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prevents the artist from getting ideas simply by 
looking around him. Since human beings see in 
terms of fixed preconceptions, the mere act of look- 
ing does not necessarily change art much. Byzan- 
tine mosaicists can have found no more usable in- 
spiration in the streets of Ravenna than abstract 
artists get from gazing about New York or Milan. 
There were schemes for the Byzantines as there are 
schemes for abstractions, and when they were 
altered it was by some commanding conception 
in which keen observation may or may not have 
played a part. Wherever the conventions of ab- 
stract art are too confining, the fault is with the 
artist, not with the absence of conventional subject 
matter. The rise of a great art never was the result 
simply of a shift in symbolism. 

If certain outstanding artists had not demon- 
strated how powerful an expression could be 
achieved within the abstract idiom, there would 
have been no style, but only some abortive private 
experiments. These artists were not trapped in 
schemes, but this is not to say that they lacked 
direction. Leading abstract painters, like their 
predecessors, attained their style by discipline and 
consistency of purpose. 

When I suggested that abstract artists have in 
mind an image of abstract art as they work, the 
reader may have wondered what the first one did 
in the days when there was no art without familiar 
images. The easiest answer is that he was a genius 
who overcame existing conventions to achieve 
independence from the physical world. This trail- 
blazer is the popular archetype of the twentieth- 
century artist, an archetype fashioned by critics, 
dealers, and museums with their cult of the avant- 
garde, and by historians with their emphasis on 
the role of trailblazers in the past. 

There is a factor of exaggeration in the creation 
of this figure, which draws attention away from 
significant values and toward inventions, devices. 
It was not the invention of nonobjective painting 
that made such an impact on our time, but the 
utilization of its principles in a powerful and au- 
thoritative manner. We are not even sure who 
invented it, and it does not matter much. De- 
launay, Kandinsky, and the almost forgotten 
Kupka were working independently away from 
objects in 1911-1912; the invention was, so to 
speak, in the air, formed as much by the milieu as 
by the individual. We are also uncertain who 
started the expressionist (‘‘action”’ or ‘*Tachiste’’) 
phase of abstract art in the late 1940s, or even 
where. It is not hard to find a number of likely 
models among pictures with just a whiff of subject 
matter, especially in the late work of Cézanne and 
of Monet. And this brings us back to the conti- 
nuity of art from the past to the present. 

A similar situation can be found four hundred 


years ago, when artists first began to paint land- 
scapes and still lifes. These new genres were des- 
tined to exert an extraordinary influence on the 
history of art, but we cannot discover who in- 
vented them. Landscape just gradually happened: 
Leonardo and Diirer sketched the countryside, 
but still did not think of doing a whole painting 
of it; Giorgione painted stories in which the narra- 
tive is almost overwhelmed by the natural set- 
ting. Finally, by 1550, many pure landscapes were 
being painted, but soon they became frozen 
within a fixed convention which the genre might 
never have survived if it had not been for the 
injection of a fresh vision by the Bolognese in Italy 
and by the Dutch in the north. So the invention 
of pure landscape itself was not a notable event, 
and furthermore, it led to nothing important until 
a group of artists of rare distinction, from Annibale 
Carracci to Rembrandt, proved that it could be 
made a vehicle of compelling force. Soon after, 
Claude Lorrain’s landscapes were to speak with 
such authority that for generations painters 
scarcely ventured out of doors; they painted 
Claudes, and, as Gombrich has suggested, travel- 
ers who wanted to commune with nature sought 
out the spots where they could see Claudes in real 
life. What, after all, makes the countryside pic- 
turesque unless it be pictures? 

At the time when landscape came to be popular, 
two other kinds of painting also appeared for the 
first time since antiquity: genre, or the painting 
of everyday life, especially in its most common 
form; and still life. The three types of subject 
matter have in common the characteristic that 
their source is not to be found in books. Though 
all three might be linked with ennobling themes 
and with allegory, they represent a reaction 
against intellectualism in painting. For this 
reason they were demoted by the learned acade- 
mies to positions far below the rank of biblical, 
mythological, allegorical, and historical painting. 

We may call this rejection of the book a first 
step along the road to abstract art. In a landscape 
or still life the object is of no precise significance 
until the artist comes to endow it with a special 
meaning, whereas the message of a Crucifixion or 
Rape of Europa is more or less defined by theo- 
logians or poets before the artist starts to work. 
In time, the interpretation of religious, poetic, or 
historical themes ceased to be the primary concern 
of great artists. Most of the strongest statements 
of nineteenth-century painting were made in the 
younger disciplines: landscape, as in Turner, the 
impressionists, Van Gogh; genre, as in Courbet, 
Daumier, Degas. Still life, which was too imper- 
sonal for the Romantic era, retired to the periphery 
from Chardin’s time to Cézanne’s, and its imper- 
sonality made it the perfect vessel for cubism. 
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Indeed, it was suited so well to the needs of the 
early twentieth century that it was used more 
widely than it had been in its prime three hundred 
years before. Perhaps still life was destined to 
become a bridge from figurative to nonfigurative 
art. Around 1600 still life was often symbolic; it 
represented the vanity of earthly luxuries; but 
shortly after, the symbolism began to drop away. 
Chardin’s eighteenth-century pots and pans are 
not vanities; nor do they appear to imply an 
exaltation of the simple life. They must have been 
chosen chiefly because they were large and simple 
shapes of an appealing color and texture, and per- 
haps because, of all the objects in the house, they 
were the least likely — as objects — to excite an 
emotional response. It is significant, too, that the 
pots are arbitrarily arranged into a context in 
which they do not play their normal role. 

At this moment, when the artist chooses his 
subjects for their form alone and invents ways to 
distract our attention from the everyday meaning 
of his subjects, a major crisis occurs in the his- 
tory of the work of art as a symbol. In a still life 
by Chardin or by Cézanne, after him, we are twice 
removed from the world as we know it. First, the 
artist has fashioned an artificial arrangement out 
of objects at hand — pots, apples, and the like; 
second, he makes a painting which represents his 
first arrangement. To the degree that his subject 
was an invention, Chardin was closer to abstract 
painting than to Leonardo and Raphael. 

The history of still life reminds us that we have 
been accustomed for centuries to reading pictures 
in which narrative is a minimal factor. A still life 
tells no story, and we may suppose that artists are 
interested in pots and apples not as cooking uten- 
sils and comestibles but as forms of a certain 
color and texture. 

That brings us to the brink of abstract art, but 
subject matter is not irrelevant; the juicy taste 
may be gone from Cézanne’s apples, but the 
sphericality remains, and we still think of them in 
terms of apples we have known. A little later, in a 
still life by Braque or Picasso, taste and third 
dimension both are gone, and in addition, we 
cannot be sure they are apples — pears, maybe, or 
just a round area of paint or a piece cut out of Le 
Journal and pasted on the surface. The painting is 
charged with vigorous feeling, but feeling rather 
remote from dining-room associations. Abstract 
art arrives not, it appears, as a shattering revolu- 
tion, but as another step in the process of divorcing 
invention from illusion. 


i THE early days of nonobjective art, most paint- 
ings adhered, like Picasso’s or Braque’s still life, to 
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contours which defined forms of a given color or 
range. They were not recognizable objects, but 
things that could be described as easily as objects 
—a red disk (Delaunay) or a blue rectangle 
(Mondrian). But nowadays such distinctions 
often are dissolved; the things take shapes for 
which we have no names, or what seems to be 
mass is intermingled with what seems to be void in 
an ambiguous and complex relationship. 

I think there was a corresponding change in the 
attitude of the artists. The pioneers of abstraction 
were intellectuals who were anxious to communi- 
cate what they were doing in words. They were 
eager writers of books; Mondrian, Kandinsky, 
Klee, Le Corbusier developed aesthetic systems 
that command attention. They thought of them- 
selves as being in the mainstream of Western 
humanism, and, insofar as their ideas became 
enshrined in the program of the Bauhaus and other 
schools, they were to become a powerful influence 
in education on an international scale, founders 
of a new academy in the old sense of the word. 
Most of the present generation of artists have 
refused to accept the mantle of pedagogy and 
intellectuality. Their response to the pioneers has 
been sympathetic, but they express themselves in 
action rather than in philosophical principles; 
many of them are anti-intellectual. The manifestos 
stopped once the Renaissance demon had been 
exorcised. 

In the process, criticism lost its customary props 
— the everyday world, the clear reference to his- 
torical tradition, and finally, even a statement of 
purpose from the artist. Four hundred years ago, 
the original academies faced a similar but less 
acute problem. Venetian painting had stirred up 
a controversy between disegno (drawing and com- 
position) and colorito (color and painting). The 
academicians preferred the former, partly, I think, 
because pictures that are strictly drawn and or- 
ganized are easier to translate into words; there is 
something about painterly ones that escapes the 
categories of language. The French academy 
almost fell apart in the critical struggle over the 
sensuous color and texture of Rubens. 

Antagonists of contemporary art assume that a 
structure for which there are no verbal equivalents 
is not really a structure. But the change from 
nameable to unnameable forms has not made art 
more difficult to perceive visually; it merely has 
made the limitations of discourse more apparent. 
As I struggle to convey the quality of an abstract 
painting, I am aware more fully of the basic prob- 
lems of criticism than ever before; the indepen- 
dence of the painting from the world of discourse 
forces me either to deal with the problem of 
expressiveness or keep quiet. When I talk about 
Titian I can hide behind a vast inventory of 
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describable stuff — landscape, perspective, Satyrs, 
symmetry, triangular grouping. But it all can be 
a screen to obscure the difficulty of conveying the 
genius of Titian, which lurks in qualities that resist 
verbalization, just as those of the abstract painter 
do. I mean to say that it is easier to talk about 
Renaissance painting, but not easier to convey its 
expressiveness properly. The difficulties we find in 
abstract painting are in all painting, and it is a 
virtue of abstract art to have brought this out. 

In urging critics to see how much abstract art 
relates to its forebears, I do not want to leave the 
impression that there is no difference. The for- 
malist critics of the last generation believed that 
they were aiding the understanding of modern art 
by discussing Titian as if his figures, landscape, 
and story were irrelevant or literary. Titian really 
intended to impart ideas and feelings about those 
things, and we could not think them away even if 
we were misguided enough to believe we should. 
His story, the wealth of associations that it evokes, 
the luxury of his landscape — these are absent 
from the art of our time, just as Shakespeare’s 
poetics and variety of characterization are absent 
from Samuel Beckett, Beethoven’s majesty from 
Schönberg, and so on. When we seek the more 
serene and the more specific messages of the Ren- 
aissance, we can find them in Renaissance art. 
The art of our time, whether abstract or figurative, 
offers different rewards — an irony, an openness 
of form, a factor of unpredictability — which echo 
everyday life in our world. As an exploration of 
the human condition, it rewards attention as much 
as the art of other times; as a particular statement 
of our own culture, its challenge to the critic, and 
to every observer, is a call to self-knowledge. 

If abstract art, or any other art, finds us at a loss 
for words, it is because there is no ready vocabulary 
to express the fundamental values that are pecu- 
liarly those of the visual arts, and we cannot make 
one. The critic can hope only to infuse extraordi- 
nary connotations into ordinary words, and this 
requires a gift, perhaps a genius, which cannot be 
taught in ready formulas and which is found no 
more frequently among critics than genius among 
painters. Since he is most likely to be inspired by 
the finest art, the critic should be thought of as an 
affirmative rather than a negative voice. Rarely 
in the history of criticism has negative evaluation 
penetrated deeply. But we may demand that his 
respect for the object he chooses should fasten his 
attention more on that object than upon the 
private fantasies it generates in him. There is no 
simple solution to the problems of criticism except 
to ask of the critic a solemn sense of responsibility 
to the artist and to the reader, and sound convic- 
tions that can be applied alike to the art of the past 
and of the present. 
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THE COACHMAN'S STORY 


H. was a coachman who could, at a certain 
point, transform himself right into a statue, who 
could sit still on his box for an hour or even for 
two, keeping the pawing horses in check. While 
She and I inside the carriage held hands tenderly 
(only at times did I squeeze them angrily), always 
intent on discovering the love in each other’s eyes 
(only at times did I seek it in her mouth). 

And this didn’t happen very long ago —if it 
already seems remote it is because progress in its 
fury has destroyed horses, carriages, and coach- 
men. And then, what has it destroyed? When I 
ask myself, I see her soft smile and I feel the 
warmth of her hand still within mine, but it’s 
not possible to explain it exactly, since I don’t 
understand very well myself. 

On the other hand, I mustn’t tell her story, 
much less mine: the truly interesting and signifi- 
cant story is that of the coachman. He was my 
father’s coachman, and his father had been the 
coachman of my father’s father, as his grandfather 
had been. . . . You see how it was, but certainly 
if he had had a son, you would still see me passing 
by in a carriage today, with Her next to me. 

Instead, Coachman didn’t have a son (maybe 
he didn’t want one precisely because he knew 
that his profession had no need of heirs), and 
when my father died I decided at once to sell 
carriage and horses and buy a car. A man has 
to live in his own times — you do understand, 


don’t you? —running if the others run, or else 
he’ll be left behind and often overcome. 

I’m looking for excuses, I know, whereas there 
shouldn’t be any need of them, it is so evident. 
At any rate, I suggested to Coachman that he get 
a driver’s license and stay with me as chauffeur. 
“In a car,” I said laughing, “‘there are dozens of 
horses.’’ It was the first time I had ever felt myself 
burned by someone else’s disdain, but so strongly 
that it might have come from my own heart. 
And Coachman said, “That’s too many, for me a 
team is enough.” 

Then he made his horses gallop, whipping them, 
and it must have been the first time since he had 
taken the reins. From inside the carriage I heard 
their heavy panting and the screeching of the 
wheels on the ground; I saw people and houses 
jolting in a flight so intense that it seemed more 
through time than through space. 

In intense moments of joy or of grief, I assure 
you, I shall relive that furious race, and perhaps 
dying, too, will be like returning to it. 

I didn’t tell Her that I intended to do away with 
carriage, horses, and coachman. At the time I 
thought I wanted to surprise her, but now I 
realize it was fear, an instinctive apprehension of 
how much I was about to destroy. It’s all a little 
obscure again, I agree, but then maybe you will 
understand. 

Coachman, if She and I were in the carriage, 
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would make the horses go slow and silent as if in 
a dream. He would choose smooth roads, of light 
earth, through hedges tender in the spring and 
soaked in the fall in the most violent colors of the 
rainbow. Under his care in those evenings you 
didn’t feel the rigidity of the boundaries between 
sky and earth, between past and future, between 
the soul and the body. 

Oh, I would have other things to say about those 
evenings in the carriage, but I would have to 
speak for too long about Her, whereas this is the 
story of the coachman. It seemed clear that it 
wouldn’t be easy to sell horses and carriage, and 
so I asked for a truly ridiculous price, and my sole 
condition was that Coachman should be hired. 

Instead, a buyer was found almost at once. 

I remained shut up in the house when carriage, 
horses, and coachman left, but all the same I felt 
the beating of their hooves and then the screeching 
of the wheels, plowing furrows in my heart. 
Coachman’s voice sounded like a farewell, but up- 
side down: as though he were the one who was 
staying still while I was dizzily moving away. 

Dismay filled her eyes, I remember now, when 
She saw me arrive in the car, and suffered my fury 
over the hard asphalt, from one flashing black- 
and-white roadside marker to another. Around 
us the landscape changed even before we could 
grasp it with our eyes, and the roads, all our roads, 
suddenly grew short. To find new ones I had to go 
beyond the horizon. 

All right, it’s only a matter of speed: of going 
faster or slower. And yet I assure you that it had 
an importance in my life and also in hers. You 
see, She was a gentle girl: she had lace on her 
dresses, she had quiet in her gestures, she had vel- 
vet skin, she had a light, pure voice, she had... . 
I don’t know what else she had, but really she 
wasn’t suited to a car: she belonged to the carriage, 
to the horses, and to the coachman; she was a 
part of something together with them. 

The new speed wrinkled her clothes, cracked 
her lips, dried her skin, darkened her eyes, faded 
her smile, suffocated her voice. And it gave us, 
overwhelmingly, to me and to Her, the clear 
awareness of an abyss opened between us, as 
though we were living in different epochs, nor 
could love fill it. And so I went away, before She 
left me, full of grief, but as soon as I was outside 
the horizon it seemed to me that I had only 
dreamed Her. 

All this may appear silly and unreal to you, 
but anyway, the story to be told here is that of the 
coachman — let me return to it. Well, then: the 
carriage and horses had been bought by the 
Lawyer, who kept them for three months (during 
which, they have told me, She was often seen next 
to him in the carriage), and then he in turn 
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thought of a car. He offered Coachman a job as 
chauffeur, but of course he refused and followed 
carriage and horses in their passage to the Doctor, 
who was very old (and yet they have told me that 
they saw Her, seated even by his side, in that 
period) and soon died. 

Carriage and horses had many other owners, 
always followed by Coachman (and, they have 
told me, pitilessly, by Her, too). It was, as time 
went on, the turn of the Mayor, of the Tax Col- 
lector, of the Mercer. Each of them had at first 
his own good reasons for buying the carriage (not 
the last of which was the price, ridiculous for 
what it brought), but shortly after was reached by 
the hand of time, the same that had caught me, 
and sold it to purchase a car or at least a motor- 
cycle. 

I don’t know, really I don’t know whether 
horses carriage and coachman (together with Her) 
passed into the lives of the men like a miraculous 
breath of the past or whether they were only a 
game for them, almost a laughing matter. I 
pretend the truth lies in the first hypothesis, al- 
though I know that in general reality doesn’t 
forgive those who rebel against her. 

I returned after six or seven seasons, on business, 
but also, I think, because I was nostalgic, and 
wanted to know the end of the story of Coach- 
man. Straight up to the main square I roared in 
my car; I had driven past her house, seeing win- 
dows and door closed. When I got out of the car 
I hardly recognized the city; it had become so 
beautiful in my memory, whereas now I found 
it shuddering with neon lights and full of cold 
smooth walls and as if, I realized all of a sudden, 
as if it were empty. 

And yet the evening was young, the store win- 
dows were lighted, and there were cars parked 
close to the pavements, but like monsters that had 
already devoured all the people. I walked along 
the streets but without confessing to myself what I 
was looking for, because there really didn’t seem 
to be any place left for Coachman. Suddenly the 
clear hoofbeats of his horses reached me, and the 
creaking of his carriage. It came from the next 
street, and I ran there, as you might run toward a 
mirage. And then I saw, I saw all the people be- 
hind the carriage, which was the same, but painted 
black, and only the door handles were golden. I 
saw the plumed horses, and Coachman on the box 
with a silk hat on and a black whip in his hand. 
They proceeded slowly and with dignity, sure of 
themselves as much as ever, followed by the men, 
bareheaded. 

(Softly I asked who was there, inside the car- 
riage, to inaugurate its new final definitive func- 
tion, and you know, too, that it could have been 
none other than Her, next to Death.) 
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A New Look at Latin America 





Eaa the Alliance for Progress, we are gam- 
bling heavily that we can bring about reforms in 
Latin America; our strategy is to make domestic 
reform in each country a condition of its receiving 
aid. Our eyes are on the now-familiar revolution 
of expectations which has created disturbing new 
political demands from the bottom. We fear that 
these demands will create support for what will 
turn out to be coercive settlements of issues, as in 
Cuba, with a high probability that the coercing 
authority will be allied with Communism. We 
hope, however, that the demands can be met with 
a minimum of coercion in the form of concessions, 
if large enough and fast enough, by the dominant 
groups presently supporting the more and less 
democratic governments that exist in Latin Amer- 
ica. Our stake in Latin American reform is there- 
fore enormous. 

But if, through the alliance, we seek to induce 
Latin America’s governments to undertake re- 
form, a pertinent question is, have they the politi- 
cal capacity to do so? We may doubt it. Latin 
Americans themselves tell us that many of their 
governments cannot function as instruments of 
reform because they are perverted into elaborate 
systems for an exchange of favors. Public office 
is not a public trust but a public trough. And if 
there are groups in the population powerful enough 
to demand more reform and less spoils, they appear 
to be divided into the lethargic and the stubborn. 
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countries of Latin America. 


Some will not stir themselves; they already have 
received from government the favors that they 
wish. Others will stir, but only to suppress re- 
forms that challenge the continuation of their 
favors. 

Still, some countries — Mexico, for example — 
manage to combine reform with corruption. On 
the other hand, where an able President, such as 
Lleras in Colombia, does clearly put the national 
interest above private gain, reform does not 
necessarily follow. Corruption is a major obstacle 
to reform, but it is apparently not an insuperable 
one; nor does it appear to be the principal one. 
So also is lethargy. By any reasonable test, most 
Americans are apathetic citizens, but a minority 
of the politically active, together with a core of 
leaders deeply committed to political careers, some- 
how saves the United States from the worst con- 
sequences of apathy. If the outcome is different in 
Latin America, we should perhaps stop wringing 
our hands over apathy itself and look instead into 
the performance of the politically active and their 
leaders. How have they failed? 

One is tempted to answer, by their obstinacy. 
But this is too simple an explanation. Latin Amer- 
ica suffers no shortage of able political leaders who 
are willing to bend, because they see the hand- 
writing on the wall, or eager to move, because 
they see a political career in reform. If obstinacy 
is a serious obstacle, it is the obstinacy of some of 
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the dominant groups in the population. Is it not, 
then, a possibility that leaders have somehow failed 
to lead? Has leadership in Latin America failed 
to demonstrate that stubborn resistance conserves 
less than concession? 

It appears that corruption, apathy, and ob- 
stinacy each point to a more fundamental dis- 
ability in Latin American politics, a disability 
somehow related to the way in which leadership 
practices its role. By focusing on the role of 
leadership, we may be able to throw new light 
on Latin American capacities for reform. 


A FIRST striking fact about leadership is that in 
many Latin American countries political leaders 
lack essential information about the conditions and 
terms on which peaceful reform might be possible. 
I suspect that many of us here in the United States 
have never stopped to reflect on the richness of 
information in our own country and its relative 
paucity in Latin America. The fact gatherers in 
the United States are an army with many divisions: 
research institutes, pollsters, journalists, professors, 
public administrators, and fence-mending politi- 
cians. 

In some of the Latin American countries, by 
contrast, they are a very feeble small force. Cen- 
tral banks have led the way in the accumulation 
of certain kinds of necessary information for policy 
makers: quantities of imports and exports, balance 
of payments, bank deposits, number of unem- 
ployed, and so forth. Even so, many of these 
countries cannot even satisfactorily estimate the 
gross national product, describe the distribution of 
income, or determine whether the price level is 
rising or falling. Nor, typically, can they answer 
questions with such explosive political implica- 
tions as: Who owns the land? How much of it is 
fertile? How much new land can be brought un- 
der cultivation? What kinds of land reforms, if 
any, are talked about among the peasantry? What 
kinds of peasants are moving into the cities, and 
with what frequency do they come in contact with 
what political movements? 

Latin American political leaders are therefore 
ill informed about how the various sections of the 
population might be satisfied and how conflicting 
demands could be reconciled without repression or 
revolution. Often they do not even know what 
the rural electorate is being offered by local lead- 
ers, including the Castros, outside the relatively 
homogeneous group of leaders who cluster in the 
capital; how the countryside is responding to those 
offers; and what offers would win it away from 
movements antagonistic to developments that in 
the long run could be called democratic. Such 
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ignorance would be unbelievable in the United 
States, where journalists, academic researchers, 
and politicians thrive on uncovering our political 
movements. 

The consequence of ignorance of the terms 
which would make reform possible is that more or 
less democratic political leadership in many Latin 
American countries is paralyzed. In the case of 
the political figure who is committed simply to 
shoring up the old order as long as possible, hoping 
to preserve for himself, and perhaps for his sons, 
the privileges of a favored position, ignorance is a 
satisfactory excuse for refusing to yield to pressures 
from below. He can hope the masses will remain 
leaderless, uninformed, and inert, as they have 
for centuries in some countries. In Peru, for ex- 
ample, millions of illiterate Indians, who scarcely 
realize that a national government exists, share 
neither language nor culture with their Spanish- 
speaking countrymen. Ignorance shields the es- 
tablished political leader from having to respond 
to growing signs of unrest, permits him to assure 
himself that inaction is, after all, as sensible as 
misguided reform, and leaves him without any 
capacity for leadership when reform is violently 
demanded. 

More disturbing is the consequence of inade- 
quate information for the kind of leader who brings 
intelligence, foresight, and goodwill to reform — a 
Lleras, a Quadros, or a Betancourt, among 
others. 

If, for example, the President of Venezuela 
wants to start his country along the path of reform, 
avoiding the path of Castro, he will find that he 
does not know what the critical demands of the 
underprivileged are. To be sure, more food, more 
land, more money, more of many things are 
urgently demanded; but some demands are more 
urgent than others. Some must be met on pain of 
revolution; others can be deferred. He does not 
know which is which. Nor does he know how far 
he can go in demanding concessions from the elite, 
or in what areas they would yield. 

He does not know enough even to offer, as a 
political bargain, an assurance to the elite that a 
concession today will soften rather than stir up 
additional demands for concessions tomorrow; 
hence, he is deprived of a means of payment with 
which he might buy a few reforms. Soon he de- 
cides not to try at all for any fundamental reform; 
he is then reduced to a policy of admonishing his 
compatriots on the need for the reforms that he 
dares not attempt. 

Furthermore, relatively few Latin American 
political leaders are experienced in the task of 
mutual adjustment of demands; therefore, they 
lack the required political skills. Politics is a strug- 
gle for office. In the United States, the struggle 
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is a competition in the exercise of skills in the 
adjustment or harmonizing of the diverse de- 
mands of the citizenry. In Latin America, by 
contrast, the struggle has been a competition in 
the exercise of skills, which Latin Americans un- 
questionably possess, in negotiating private alli- 
ances with other politicians, including the mili- 
tary. Today, leaders find themselves called upon 
to reform, a specialized task of large-scale mutual 
adjustment for which their experience has not 
prepared them. Their lack of experience with 
adaptation and adjustment explains in part their 
disinclination to ferret out the information they 
need before reform is possible. But this is a vicious 
circle, for their ignorance continues to discourage 
them from experiments in the practice of the 
required skills. 

In their inexperience, they throw another ob- 
stacle in their own path. Many Latin American 
political leaders do not even conceive of policy 
making as a task in mutual adjustment of citizen’s 
demands, but see it instead as a technical process 
of applying correct solutions to well-defined prob- 
lems. The passion for the technical —for the 
economist, engineer, or agricultural expert — is 
strong in Latin America. If there is inflation, there 
must be a technical solution for it; never mind the 
more fundamental political problem of too many 
conflicting demands for a share of the national in- 
come, which lies behind the immediate problem. 
If there is unrest among small laborers, send the 
agricultural technicians to raise output; forget the 
demands for land redistribution that press on the 
great landowners. If there must be tax reform, 
call in the technical experts who know how to con- 
struct a tax system; forget that the inadequacy of 
tax revenue is fundamentally a reflection of the 
elite’s refusal to surrender their own claims on 
income. 

Problem solving so conceived is appealing in 
Latin America on several counts. It has all the 
prestige of the scientific method. It is up-to-date 
and appears to be the practice of the more de- 
veloped nations. It is also, for the impure of heart, 
a dignified way to let George do it. Wait for the 
technicians, even if they must be found abroad, 
and even if there will not be enough of them to go 
around for at least a decade or so. 

If leaders had the necessary information, skill, 
and appreciation of the need for a politics of ad- 
justment and accommodation, would they find 
that the time for mutual adjustment has already 
passed? Have positions been too firmly taken; are 
demands already intransigent? It seems clear that 
for the most part the masses in Latin America have 
not settled fixedly on specific demands. They are 
willing to consider a wide variety of reforms; they 
are not anti-West or anti-American; and they are 
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heavily dependent on leadership for advice on 
what to press for, so much so that we see them en- 
dorsing in one country after another the program 
of almost any vigorous leader who appears to be 
committed to them. 

They, like politically inexperienced people all 
over the world, are easy prey to Communism be- 
cause they are easy prey to anything. They will 
turn to Communism not so much because of the 
strength of its call as because of the absence of 
other voices. They want someone to lead them, 
but the international ideology of a potential leader 
is less important to them than the position he 
takes on their immediate problems and the slogans 
he espouses. Most of them do not know what 
Communism is, but will accept any leader or 
ideology that holds promise for them. And they 
will not turn away from any leader or any ideology 
that holds promise for them simply because, from 
a more sophisticated view, he or it is inimical to 
some such abstraction as freedom. 

If leadership could play its role, there would 
be many possibilities for peaceful adjustment of 
demands. The masses are still uncommitted, and 
the dominant groups are now willing to explore 
politics as a task in conciliation; the situation is not 
yet beyond hope. 


Wa then, can the United States do? The 
most cautious inference is that we can do nothing, 
except to continue economic aid and technical 
assistance in the hope that it will lighten the bur- 
dens on promising political leadership where, by 
good luck, the right kind of leadership arises. 

But we might explore the problem of develop- 
ing appropriate political skills in Latin America. 
Sensitive to the charge that political democracy 
cannot be exported to people whose culture or po- 
litical habits do not support it, we have tended to 
abandon, and perhaps rightly, any frontal attack 
on the baffling problem of how to make democracy 
flourish. The problem of developing political 
leadership skilled in mutual adjustment is, how- 
ever, much simpler. It can be solved to a tolerable 
degree long before the institutions of political de- 
mocracy reach a high level of development, as the 
case of Mexico seems to suggest. Genuinely free 
elections, a fair competition between parties, and 
a legislative body with a very large degree of inde- 
pendence on major decisions — these and some 
of the other attributes of political democracy are 
not yet established in Mexico, even though leaders 
there have achieved, as an alternative to tyranny, 
a peaceful, if not wholly secure, working relation- 
ship with one another. 

For the time being, the United States needs only 
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to encourage the extremely restricted kind of po- 
litical democracy that is embodied in the practices 
of such leadership as the Mexican. We make our 
problem unnecessarily and impossibly difficult if 
we proceed as though the only alternative to Com- 
munism were democracy in some such form as we 
know it at home. We dissipate our energies on one 
hand, or succumb to apathy on the other, if we 
confuse the smaller problem, which may turn out 
to be manageable, with the larger one, which is 
not. 

If we accept the task of encouraging a new style 
of politics in Latin America, we shall probably 
see the need for identifying and encouraging va- 
rious forms of leadership. First, there are the high- 
level politicians already discussed. Beyond that, 
however, are two other kinds of leaders who can 
accomplish a harmonizing function, often without 
so intending. 

One is the demander, the leader of some group 
in the society whose shared interests are a source 
of strong — and in some societies, dangerous — 
demands on the political system, the counterparts 
to our labor leaders, lobbyists, and certain con- 
gressmen and senators who represent a sectional 
interest. In the United States, of course, we count 
on these leaders to express group interests that 
must be satisfied if we are to enjoy domestic politi- 
cal peace. But, more important, we count on them 
also to find ways of channeling group demands so 
that their satisfaction is not intolerably costly to 
other groups in the society. 

The other kind of leader is the communicator, 
the disseminator of information. He is often iden- 
tified in the United States as a specialist: journalist, 
editor, researcher, professor, author, or lecturer. 
In fact, however, in the United States much of the 
information that is brought to bear on policy mak- 
ing is assembled and distributed by parties to dis- 
putes, not solely by the specialists. This is, of 
course, conspicuously the case where policy 1s 
made through litigation, as in the Supreme Court 
decision on desegregation of public schools; but 
the close connection between advocacy and in- 
formation is everywhere notable. In public con- 
troversy, congressional hearings, and discussion 
among political leaders, the desire of the activist 
to make his view prevail motivates much of the 
communication of information. Thus, some of the 
communicators are identical with politicians or 
demanders. 

That communicators in Latin America will be 
partisan even more commonly than in the United 
States seems highly probable. For only a wealthy 
society can afford to support, in addition to parti- 
san communicators, a host of institutions which 
gather and disseminate information free from any 
political alliance. In many Latin American coun- 
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tries, we would therefore do best to nourish, as the 
most vigorous plant in the garden, the partisan 
collection and dissemination of information, al- 
though we should not neglect impartial research 
and communication. 


B. IDENTIFYING, specifying, and facing the prob- 
lem, we shall work our way to fresh new policies 
that are not yet apparent to us as possibilities. For 
the mere identification of a new or reformulated 
public problem in the United States often taps 
sources of policy-making creativity in our society. 

When problems become urgent enough, policy 
making often becomes inventive; our own history 
is full of examples. The fifty-destroyer deal and 
lend-lease were in their time new and imagina- 
tive policy responses; so, also, in domestic policy 
was the maintenance-of-membership rule in in- 
dustrial relations, a formula that satisfied both 
union demands calling for the union shop and em- 
ployer insistence that the war not be used to 
support a union organizing campaign. Somewhat 
later, the organization of the atomic energy in- 
dustry through contractual relations between the 
AEC and private corporations illustrated again a 
capacity for inventiveness in policy making. 

Examples of creativity in policy making are 
harder to find in the post-war period, and part of 
the explanation is to be found in our failure to 
diagnose carefully the problems to be solved, as 
well as in strong tendencies, more marked in some 
years than others, to deny the very existence of the 
problems. But the Alliance for Progress is evidence 
that inventiveness is, even if somnolent, not dead. 

Inventiveness often has the appearance of frivol- 
ity. One might propose, for example, to encourage 
a new style of political leadership in Latin America 
by overturning existing leadership through the 
more vigorous application of methods unsuccess- 
fully applied to upset Castro; or by fomenting in- 
ternal revolution through the services of a host of 
paid agents in Latin American countries; or by 
socializing American enterprises whose stakes in 
Latin America lead them to influence American 
policy in ways antagonistic to reform in Latin 
America; or by a general abandonment of any 
policy of nonintervention in the internal affairs of 
those countries, followed by relatively uninhibited 
interference, such as the Soviet Union practices 
in, say, Hungary. 

These proposals, it ought to be noted, are dis- 
credited as soon as offered, not because we have 
studied them and find that they will not work, but 
because we are not willing to consider them. They 
are dismissed as frivolous because they fall outside 
the ordinary range of discussion of possible Ameri- 


can policies. But, then, it is a real possibility that 
they are rejected not because of their flaws but be- 
cause of flaws in the character of public discussion. 
For example, at one stage in the public discussion 
of U.S. foreign policy in the late thirties, lend- 
lease would have been summarily rejected. 


“hs BE taken seriously, inventiveness must spring 
from a kind of interchange of ideas among many 
leaders of opinion, including political leaders, in 
which what is politically feasible is seriously re- 
considered in the light of the diagnosis of the par- 
ticular problem at hand. This being the case, we 
shall not begin to create innovations in U.S. 
policies toward Latin America until large num- 
bers of our own political and intellectual leader- 
ship reconsider the range of possibilities that might 
be appropriate for the encouragement of the re- 
quired leadership in Latin America. And when 
they do so, new policy possibilities will come to 
light. 

We might, for example, try to adapt the idea — 
once novel, now ordinary — of the county agent to 
the service of budding young politicos in the Latin 
American countryside. How to get in touch with 
one’s clientele, how to enter into that relation 
through which a leader influences followers and is 
influenced in return, how to mobilize political 
power for effect in the national arena — for that 
matter, how to collect a crowd, operate a mimeo- 
graph machine, or raise funds — all are questions 
on which inexperienced young leaders need help, 
and it should be possible to find ways, beyond 
anything we now do, of bringing such help to 
them in the field. 

If a swarm of county agents in the United States 
can increase the yield of wheat, cannot a counter- 
part swarm, for politicians rather than farmers, 
raise the political productivity of the Latin Ameri- 
can grass-roots politician? The agents in Latin 
America will be from the United States. To be 
sure, this poses some delicate problems of who they 
will be and what they will pretend to be if, as 
might be wise, they do not acknowledge what they 
are; but these complications are not sufficient 
grounds for rejecting the proposal out of hand. 

Or we might consider supporting a large num- 
ber of training institutes for young would-be poli- 
ticians. The Institute of Political Education in 
Costa Rica may be a prototype. I am not here 
proposing to train public administrators, econo- 
mists, or engineers for government services; many 
institutions have already responded to the need for 
such technical experts, as, for example, Yale’s 
program in International and Foreign Economic 
Administration. There seems also to be a clear 
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case for institutional training in political skills — 
skills for the politicians, demanders, and com- 
municators. 

In strengthening the skills of young political 
leaders scattered about each country, we make a 
double contribution to the politics of mutual ad- 
justment. We train a new generation of leaders 
and at the same time increase the pressures on 
established national leadership to play the game of 
mutual adjustment. For the immediate result of 
improved leadership at the grass roots is to make 
the demands of the grass roots more specific, more 
skillfully adapted to the possibilities, hence, more 
constructively pressing on established national 
leadership. 

Still further, we could stimulate the growth of 
the necessary political skills by some shift of our 
intelligence operations in Latin America from es- 
pionage to research — perhaps it would describe 
the shift more precisely to say, from private in- 
telligence to public information. We could help 
identify the terms and conditions of possible re- 
forms if we put money and energy in substantial 
amounts into the kind of organized fieldwork that 
would help Latin American politicians, as well as 
our own, discover what the populations there be- 
lieve, fear, want, expect, and intend to resist or 
fight for. 

To discover these essential facts, it is not enough 
that an embassy employee or visiting social scientist 
ask for opinions about these facts from Latin 
Americans who, however well informed, cannot be 
well enough informed. What is required is organ- 
ized fieldwork of the type better understood by so- 
cial scientists than by intelligence agents. And the 
more widely the results are known, the better. The 
dissemination of such facts as could be gathered 
both permits a politician to make a career out of 
reform and compels him to do so. Without such 
facts, he does not know how or what to attempt; 
with these facts, he does not dare fail to try. 

As an example of very small changes in policy 
that are worth considering, we might try never to 
send a technical mission to Latin America (except 
on a narrow and precisely defined purely technical 
problem) without a politician at its head. Such a 
move would make the point that important Latin 
American problems require political skills to which 
technical skills are only supplementary. More- 
over, it would permit a demonstration of the politi- 
cian’s approach to a problem and of his employ- 
ment of the technical expert as an aide rather than 
as a substitute. It would also enlarge opportuni- 
ties for Latin American politicians to observe our 
kind of politician, to see in what respects he has 
attitudes, dispositions, and habits of action that 
they might themselves find useful. 

I can make no claim of general superiority of 
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North American ways. But I acknowledge that the 
hypotheses from which these recommendations 
spring recognize one point of superiority, and it is 
not to be disguised or modestly minimized: our 
politicians, whose brains and morals are not a whit 
superior to those of politicians in Latin America, 
have learned a set of skills that Latin American 
politicians have yet to learn. One can gladly grant 
that, by accident of history, learning has been 
much easier in this country than in Latin America; 
one need not therefore find fault or draw any dis- 
tinction as to personal capacities. 

The range of fruitful innovation in American 
policy toward Latin Americans is limited, how- 
ever, by our inability to work out in the United 
States certain prerequisite adjustments of our own. 
We have so far failed to reconcile here at home a 
continuing tradition that we minimize interference 
in the domestic affairs of foreign governments with 
a growing demand that we come to the aid of 
Latin Americans, even if a nonrepresentative gov- 
ernment objects. That is to say, we confuse Latin 
American interests with the interests of Latin 
American ruling minorities. We have also so far 
failed to reconcile the demands made on American 
policy by American firms in Latin America with a 
variety of other American interests in that area, 
and here the prerequisite adjustment must pre- 
sumably be on terms less favorable to the American 
companies than now exist. We have also failed to 
reconcile traditional American interest in capital- 
ism with our urgent national self-interest in sup- 
porting socialist reforms in Latin America. I re- 
turn therefore to the point made earlier: a far- 
reaching reconsideration of American policy is 
more to be urged than are any of the particular 
proposals that have been here presented to illus- 
trate policy possibilities. 

As to the limits on our policy that might be set 
by irremediable incapacities in Latin America, 
they are less binding than might be thought. In 
Latin America there is, of course, no shortage of 
men able enough to learn the game of mutual ad- 
justment. Furthermore, there appears to be de- 
veloping a new generation and kind of popular 
leader. Still further, as already noted, intransi- 
gence among the existing elite is on the decline; 
they sometimes see the necessity of concession and 
conciliation if they are to win anything at all from 
the political struggles of the next decade or two. 

Still another favorable factor is the greater free- 
dom Latin American military groups are giving to 
their governments; in some cases, the army’s pri- 
mary demand on a government — the condition of 
the army’s consent to that government — is that 
the government make some progress in the direc- 
tion of harmonizing competitive demands. Final- 
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ly, when, as even in Peru, for example, national 
leadership comes to be increasingly drawn from 
the middle class rather than from a landowning 
aristocracy, it is not blind to its own stake in ac- 
commodation. 

To be sure, any effective proposals will deeply 
offend many members of dominant political groups 
and classes who are not yet willing to admit that 
they must concede. But we need not fear bearing 
their ill will, for they have no place to go. As is 
not the case with the more numerous poor, our 
failure to ally ourselves with the rich and the 
powerful does not drive them to Communism. 

Let me finally now put much of the argument 
of this paper in a simple formula. We and the 
Russians are competing for Latin America. They 
can and do offer solutions to problems because 
their adherents do not shrink from coercively im- 
posing them. We can offer no solutions because 
the kind of noncoercive solution we favor has to be 
worked out in the politics of each country. 

What, then, do we have to offer? Assistance in 
the development of Latin American political com- 
petence. That is about all. To those Latin Ameri- 
cans who want a solution right now rather than 
the competence to find a solution next year, we 
cannot appeal. But to those of them who realize 
that political competence is to be prized both as a 
practical virtue in economic development and as 
the foundation for political independence, political 
competence is priceless. We can therefore appeal 
to proud Latin American hopes that Latin Ameri- 
can peoples can exploit their own potentials and 
that each Latin American nation can be, as much 
as is possible for any nation, its own master. 


THE CLIFF EDGE 


BY ROBERT GRAVES 


Violence threatens you no longer: 

It was your innocent temerity 

Caused us to tremble — veterans discharged 
From the dirty wars of life. 


Forgive us this presumption: we are abashed — 
As when a child, straying on the cliff’s edge, 
Turns about to ask her white-faced brothers: 
“Do you take me for a child?” 


A naturalist and a writer who was for many 
years a trustee of the American Museum 
of Natural History, W. Doucutas BURDEN 
now divides his time between Vermont, 
Canada, and Washington, D. C. He is one 
of the founders of Marineland. His first 
book described his search and capture of the 
dragon lizards of Komodo, and his most 
recent volume, LOOK TO THE WILDERNESS, 


received an appreciative reading in 1960. 


A KIND 
OF DEMON 


BY W. DOUGLAS BURDEN 


A REAL grouse hunter is a kind of demon. If 
you have never been out with one, don’t try it, 
particularly on the last day of the season. I made 
that mistake today, so I know what I’m talking 
about. 

Though my friend is overage (forty-nine) and 
much overweight, he prowls through impenetrable 
thickets like a determined panther. Head-high 
brambles and low-grown gnarled apple trees are 
his preference. When he sees them, he can’t wait 
to dive right in. He purrs constant encouragement 
to his dog. And his speed is incredible. 

In fact, I learned that the whole thing was some 
kind of race, a four-way race. The birds were 
runners. The partridge ran ahead at full speed. 
Then came the dog, trying to keep up without 
flushing the bird. Then came Hanford, close on 
the dog, coaxing him ever so gently: ‘“‘Careful now 
— careful, Junior.” And finally, me, far behind, 
trying to think of some way to slow the onward 
rush. My hat was constantly being knocked off 
by stray branches. Thorns had me so completely 
in their clutches that I could not have shot a 
sitting bird, let alone a flying one. And all the 
time Hanford was calling with considerable irrita- 
tion, ‘‘Douglas, where are you?” ‘“‘Away back 
here,” I would reply with even greater irritation. 


But it was all quite hopeless. “Hey! Hanford, 
wait for me — wait for me.” The pressure was just 
too intense; nobody would wait for anybody. The 
partridge wouldn’t wait. The dog wouldn’t wait. 
And of course, Hanford wouldn’t wait. 

Another bird got up twenty feet in front of 
Hanford. He couldn’t even see it, but he did 
stop for a moment. When I caught up, I at- 
tempted to engage him in conversation. ‘‘Do you 
see that magnificent pine up there?” I panted, 
pointing to a nearby ridge. “That tree is at its 
period of maximum growth.” 

Hanford ignored my comment and called his 
dog. ‘“‘Junior,” he shouted, “come here!” Then 





his voice dropped to a whisper. “There may be a 
bird around.” I thought he was crazy, but when 
Junior finally showed up, he suddenly made game 
right toward a clump of scrub pine so dense that 
it looked like a solid wall of green. The clump was 
only three feet away and not more than seven feet 
high. When the dog went into the other side, a 
partridge burst out on our side with the noise of 
thunder. Hanford had to duck to avoid being 
hit in the face. The bird glanced off his gun, and 
when he finally got a shot, he was so rattled that, 
to my great pleasure, he missed. I didn’t even 
have time to know what was happening. And, 
incidentally, Hanford was right in my way. 

Then Hanford said, ‘‘There’s a nice little cover 
up on top of that knoll.’’ He pointed to a’stu- 
pendous ridge and immediately took off as though 
the devil were after him. Halfway up, I called 
to him and said, ‘‘Hanford, a man can’t shoot if he 
is all out of breath, and what’s the sense of climbing 
away up there if you can’t shoot anything when 
you get there?” 

Hanford allowed there was some point to my 
comment. He called in his dog and made him lie 
down. Then he sat down himself. I felt as if I 
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had achieved a major miracle. I began to under- 
stand that a real grouse hunter does not stop even 
for a fraction of a second to look at a beautiful 
tree or a great spreading dome of emerald moss or 
anything whatsoever that the good Lord created 
other than grouse. He is a man possessed. I said, 
“Hanford, what do you think about when you are 
grouse hunting?” 

“There is only one thing I think about,” he 
replied. “I think about where that bird might 
be,? and he added, “I think about it so hard I 
often get turned around and don’t know where 
the hell I am. Last time I was here a bird got up 
right over there, and I killed him.” 

“Hanford,” I said, “‘it seems to me you remem- 
ber the circumstances of every single bird you 
ever shot in your whole life.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I sure do, and the worst of it is 
that I remember every bird I missed, too.” 

Apprehensive that he was about to spring up 
and make a dash for the summit, I asked, ‘‘Han- 
ford, how is your son Skipper doing?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I don’t know.” Then, 
after a moment, he went on. ‘“‘To tell the truth, 
it’s pretty discouraging.” Long pause. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, as far as I can see, Skip doesn’t think of a 
goddamn thing except about shooting a deer.” 

After that we bolted for the top. In the course 
of a couple of hours we moved at least twenty 
birds. The cover was so thick Hanford didn’t 
get a single shot. I could have had one, but the 
safety catch on my long-unused gun stuck. 


A, ir grew dark, we emerged from thick cover 
onto an old road that extended westerly across 
my line into the Toole lot. Though my boundary 
was well barred with deep bulldozed excavations 
to prevent jeeploads of hunters from pouring in 
during deer season, there was nothing to stop a 
person on foot. 

On rounding a bend, we saw an old man ad- 
vancing up the narrow leaf-covered road. He 
carried a rifle with a telescope sight. It was a few 
days before deer season, and he had just passed a 
No Trespassing sign. As he approached, he began 
to breathe heavily, and when he came to a halt 
he said, ‘‘By God, I don’t know if I can make it.” 

“Make what?” asked Hanford. 

“Well,” he said between gasps, “I cain’t climb 
like I usta. So I thought I’d come round the easy 
way. There’s a fine runway — best one here- 
abouts, I guess — that comes up from my land 
onto yourn, and I kinda thought I’d like to see 
what’s been moving on it so’s Pll know what to 
look fer when season opens.” 
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This was a gray old man who obviously had 
never spared himself. He was chawing hard. I 
reached for his rifle and examined its fine Lyman 
telescope sight. ‘‘Cain’t see like I usta,” he said. 
“Need that fer mold eyes.” 

We talked for a while. Then he went his way. 
As we parted, Hanford said, ‘You know, Toole is 
a great one for hard cider. They say when he’s 
plowing he has a jug at both ends of the furrow. 
It’s against the law, but he sells a lot of it to his 
friends. A few years ago they arrested him. His 
cellar was full of hard cider, which the police 
confiscated. Toole refused to plead guilty. The 
jury, knowing that hard cider turns into vinegar, 
was open-minded. They waited for a little. Toole 
was so convincing the state ended by having to 
return all the hard cider they had confiscated.” 

Darkness was gathering as we headed home, 
and for the first time that day Hanford suddenly 
stopped voluntarily. “You know,” he said, “the 
last time I was out I missed five easy shots before 
lunch and went home disgusted. Today I had 
only one impossible shot. That’s no way to end the 
season.” 

When we had settled down in front of a good 
fire with a couple of martinis, I asked Hanford 
how he happened to become so keen on bird 
hunting. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said, ‘‘maybe it was 
because my father was so keen — maybe I caught 
itfrom him. The first thing I can remember about 
bird hunting was my father coming home and 
throwing his game coat on the floor of the kitchen 
— we had a tremendous big kitchen. I was about 
five, young enough so that the number of pockets 
in his game jacket was a challenge to me. Pd 
reach into the big back pocket and pull the birds 
out and lay them on the floor. My father was 
watching me all the time, and he’d say, ‘If you 
keep looking, I think you might find a woodcock.’ 
So Pd lay the coat down and Id feel all over it 
again until I’d find a little mound. I’d keep work- 
ing until from some concealed pocket I’d pull out 
a woodcock, and he’d say, ‘Well, keep looking,’ 
and by then we’d have ten or a dozen birds on the 
kitchen floor. And finally Pd get the last wood- 
cock.” 

“Hanford, when did you actually go bird hunt- 
ing yourself?” 

“I first went with my father. I just went. I 
didn’t have a gun or anything. I was allowed to 
carry the game. 

“Finally, I remember a Harrington & Richard- 
son 20-gauge single-barrel shotgun. I had to use 
the whole palm of my hand on the hammer of this 
tough old gun because I didn’t have strength 
enough in my thumb to cock it. So when a bird 
got up, I couldn’t shoot, because the bird was 
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gone by the time I got that gun off my knee and 
the hammer back. I can remember the spot 
vividly to this day: my father and Ted Chappee 
and I were up in Goshen; a bird flushed, and I 
shot. My father said, ‘Well, you’re getting on to 
it — at least you’re shooting. You'll never kill a 
bird if you don’t shoot, and you’ve got to the 
point now where you can shoot, and maybe some 
day you’ll learn to hit one.’ It thrilled me to hear 
that. At least I could shoot. 

“The next bird that got up, I shot—and I 
shot Ted Chappee’s hat right off his head! My 
father took the shells away from me and ordered 
me back to the car. I didn’t know where the car 
was, I had no idea which direction it was in, and 
he said, ‘Well, you find it.? Whereupon they 
strode off toward the next cover. I started to 
blubber and cry; there we were, way up in Goshen 
somewhere. I found the car, and I sat in it until 
dark. When they came back, they wouldn’t speak 
to me. But I learned never, never to shoot a gun 
even in the general direction of anybody else. If 
you are south of me, I don’t shoot south. I barely 
shoot southwest. I mean, I shoot in the opposite 
direction. As I look back on it, I was going to 
please my father by at least getting a shot off, and 
it took a lot of doing to get that hammer back and 
shoot. But I shot — there was no question about 
that!” 

After a while Hanford said, “‘Junior is waiting 
to go, so I think I’d better be moving.” 

On the way to the door I asked him if Ted 
Chappee had ever forgiven him for shooting his 
hat off. ‘‘Oh, I guess he did,” he replied. “‘I 


wasn’t too long after that nearly fatal shot that. 


I was out again with my father and Ted Chappee 
and my brother. Ted used a pump gun. We 
were up here by Bressee Mills, a place I hunt a 
good deal now. I killed my first grouse there. Ted 
had a dog by the name of Count, an English 
setter, beautiful dog. He pointed alongside a 
large ledge of rock. My brother and I had one 
gun between us — this old Harrington & Richard- 
son—and we each took turns with it, thirty 
minutes apiece. At that moment my brother had 
the gun, and his thirty minutes were up while the 
dog was pointing those birds. I reached over for 
it. Even though the dog was on point, it was my 
turn, and to my brother’s undying credit, he 
didn’t argue; he gave me the gun. When the 
birds moved, the air was filled with them. My 
father shot two and Ted shot three. Very few 


people make doubles on partridge. Ted made a 
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triple. Then another bird went off back of them 
in the opposite direction. It took off up a road 
right in my view. My barrel was wavering and 
wavering. I was trying to get a sight on it, and 
when I pulled the trigger, the bird dropped. We 
paced off the distance. It was about seventy-five 
yards. My father was sure that Ted Chappee had 
killed the bird, but Ted convinced him that it was 
my bird. 

“The next night, Ted called me up. He had a 
litter of pups, and he said, ‘Anybody who can 
kill a partridge at that distance ought to have his 
own dog,’ so I went over the next day and brought 
home a setter pup. I wasn’t over twelve or thir- 
teen, and that was my first bird dog. I’ve never 
been without one since.” 

As Hanford climbed into his car he said, “‘Just 
think of it, six misses in a row. That certainly is 
no way to end the season.” 

And somehow I felt that he would not end the 
season that way. 


BRIAN D. BOYER 


AFTER A 
WYOMING COUGAR HUNT 


The blood of lion 

Shall not raise up the calf 

Whose bloody mouth grows stiff 

On brown root and bright dandelion. 


Nor shall the hush 

Of those great roars bring back 
A spring of birds. We take 
The thorn and bush from dust 


When the good rose 

Has bloomed, but what will bloom 
When we have bent the thorn 

And crushed the root? Deep snows 


Will hide the corpse. 

The calf will rot, the pad 
Of the great lion has made 
A shadow on our hearth. 


JOHN G. KEMENY 


Professor Jonn G. Kemeny has pioneered a completely new program 


of mathematics instruction. With the encouragement of the Mathematics 


Association of America, he has radically changed the curriculum al 
Dartmouth to produce students belter suited to the modern demands of 


industry, the sciences, and the new mathematics. 
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THE NEW MATHEMATICS 


Wa mathematics has always been recognized 
as one of the cornerstones of our educational sys- 
tem, we are entering an era in which an under- 
standing of mathematics will be of even greater 
importance to all educated men. As our civiliza- 
tion grows in complexity and science plays a more 
and more vital role, the man ignorant of mathe- 
matics will be increasingly limited in his grasp of 
the main forces of civilization. 

Within a single lifetime a dozen major new areas 
have been opened in mathematics, and today 
mathematics is one of the most rapidly growing 
fields of human knowledge. But new discoveries 
often take several generations to reach the level 
where the majority of educated people hear of 
them. 

The first definitive book on mathematical logic 
was written in 1910 by Bertrand Russell and A. N. 
Whitehead. In the 1920s we find a handful of pio- 
neers, destined to become world-famous, proving 
the fundamental theorems of the subject. These 
same pioneers trained the first group of disciples 
in the 1930s, making it possible for a small number 
of universities to offer graduate courses in mathe- 
matical logic. These disciples turned out a large 
number of students after World War II. Today a 
fourth generation of mathematical logicians is 
teaching the subject on a broad scale in the col- 
leges. 

Modern mathematics is impossible to define in 
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terms of its subject matter. The new mathe- 
matics is typified by its approach. Whenever a 
mathematician observes a pattern in nature, he 
immediately asks, ‘‘What are the essential features 
of this pattern?” Then he asks what one can de- 
duce from these features. At this stage he forgets 
all about the example that motivated his research 
and considers the problem in its pure, abstract 
form. The advantage of this approach is that his 
results will have far-reaching applications. Every 
pattern that shares the given features will also have 
to share whatever additional features the mathe- 
matician has inferred. 

During this period in which mathematics is 
growing and maturing in its basic research, entirely 
new demands are being made on the world of 
mathematics. The biological and social sciences 
are beginning to vie with physical sciences for the 
services of mathematicians. Many research papers 
in medicine, psychology, and economics are un- 
readable for the mathematically uninitiated. 

Ideas invented out of intellectual curiosity often 
turn out to have far-reaching practical applica- 
tions. The study of geometries of more than three 
dimensions may at first appear impractical. But 
relativity theory now requires four dimensions, 
of a non-Euclidian type. Modern economic theory 
may employ an abstract geometry of a hundred 
dimensions to describe the interaction of a hundred 
different industries. Quantum mechanics has made 


use of infinite-dimensional geometries. But these 
applications, while certainly profiting from the new 
mathematics, have nowhere the abstraction with 
which the topologist views geometry. We may be 
assured that when science is ready to make de- 
mands for a more basic understanding of geom- 
etries, the field of topology will provide answers. 

Large industries are now interested in hiring 
a staff of mathematicians to help in their planning. 
In some cases this is due to the development of 
branches of mathematics specially suited for long- 
range planning, such as linear programming and 
the theory of games. But even more important is 
the realization that the man with mathematical 
training is often best qualified to solve problems 
of almost any type. 

A staff of mathematicians may now solve accu- 
rately a scheduling problem that was solved by 
hit-or-miss methods before. A statistician may find 
a way to improve the quality of a product, and 
at the same time lower the cost of supervision. 
A mathematical logician may be in charge of de- 
signing electric circuits. And a telephone com- 
pany may find it profitable to have a large staff of 
abstract mathematicians on hand. We even find 
mathematicians working on military strategy. 

All of these demands on the mathematician are 
modest compared with the requirements of com- 
puting machines. With hundreds of these giant 
brains manufactured annually, there is a danger 
that mathematicians may have to spend all their 
time instructing the machines. For example, a 
single installation of the U.S. Navy advertised for 
five Ph.D.’s, ten M.A.’s, and twenty-five B.A.’s for 
a computing center. The request sounds perfectly 
reasonable until one realizes that — based on the 
average output of the last decade — the Navy is 
proposing to hire .5 percent of the B.A.’s, 1 per- 
cent of the M.A.’s, and 2 percent of the mathe- 
matics Ph.D.’s graduated in a year throughout 
the entire country! 

During a period of revolutionary change, men 
need the comfort of something unchangeable and 
hallowed by tradition. Apparently, the under- 
graduate curriculum has fulfilled this need for 
mathematicians. I can think of no other reason 
for the fact that many leaders of mathematical re- 
search taught the same dull, unenlightening, and 
completely outdated topics year after year. Of 
course, the staffs at the majority of institutions of 
higher learning had little choice; they taught what 
they knew. Since their own professors had ne- 
glected to bring them into contact with present- 
day developments, they could hardly be expected 
to go back to graduate schoo] late in their careers. 
Nor is it reasonable to expect a man in his fifties to 
turn his advanced students over to a youngster 
with a fresh degree. The most human reaction is 
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TEACHING THE NEW MATHEMATICS 


to decide that the newer mathematics is not worth 
teaching. 

But the pressure of future employers, of the engi- 
neering schools, and even of the new men in the 
social- and biological-science departments is hav- 
ing its effect. More and more mathematics de- 
partments have decided that they must change the 
curriculum, whether they are ready to teach the 
new subjects or not. 


Í. ADOPTING new courses is difficult, designing a 
new curriculum from scratch is incomparably 
harder. A college needs experts in a variety of 
mathematical branches (no small group could hope 
to speak for all of mathematics), all willing to 
participate in a time-consuming experimental 
program. Even if such a group existed, it is un- 
likely that its efforts would be unhampered by the 
rest of the department or the administration. 
Vested interests are as strong inside ivy-covered 
walls as outside, and they seem to last longer in the 
protected atmosphere. 

Happily, a strange series of circumstances pro- 
duced just the right combination of factors at 
Dartmouth College. After thirty years of continu- 
ous service, almost the entire mathematics depart- 
ment was ready to retire, and the college decided 
to bring in a young Ph.D. to take charge of plan- 
ning for the future. And so I came to Dartmouth 
in 1953, at age twenty-seven, to take part in the 
rebuilding program. Today we have seventeen 
Ph.D.’s, three of whom have devoted over thirty 
years of their lives to Dartmouth, and the rest of 
whom have come since my appointment. We have 
been extremely fortunate in the caliber of the 
young men attracted to Dartmouth. In part they 
were drawn by the reputation of the college, in 
part by the youth of their colleagues (the median 
age dropped thirty years), but mostly by the op- 
portunity of building a department and a curricu- 
lum to fit their own dreams. We have also had 
the encouragement and support of the senior 
members and of an enlightened administration. 

Since it is easier to describe one program than 
to try to speak of national trends, I will concen- 
trate on the Dartmouth mathematics program. I 
do not say that it is the best in the nation, but we 
have worked on it very hard. We do not claim to 
have invented all the ideas — indeed, we are in- 
debted for them to a long list of mathematicians — 
but we have tried to combine the best of their ideas 
with some innovations of our own. At least our 
program points in the right direction, and many 
colleges and universities have paid us the great 
compliment of copying parts of it. 

Our basic assumption is that no one or two pro- 
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grams can fill the needs of all students of mathe- 
matics. We have, therefore, designed four pro- 
grams. We offer an honors major for the student 
aiming for graduate work in mathematics, and a 
major for the students who will make mathematics 
their career, but will do little or no graduate 
work. Included in this group are prospective high 
school teachers, computer programmers, and in- 
dustrial mathematicians. We also provide a strong 
program for physicists and engineers, and we try to 
meet the ever-increasing needs of biological and 
social scientists. 

Let me start with the last program, since this is 
entirely new in college curricula. In the past, 
the social-science student brave enough to elect 
mathematics in college soon found out that most of 
the mathematics he needed was attainable only 
among the courses reserved for mathematics ma- 
jors, and that he was forced to wade through a 
morass of courses designed exclusively for engi- 
neers. We had to face up to the fact that almighty 
calculus is not nearly as important in the social 
sciences as in the physical sciences. Indeed, it may 
not even be as important in the physical sciences 
as the curriculum would lead us to believe. While 
all students should know some calculus, if they 
have but one year to imbibe, they should also taste 
mathematics of a different vintage. That is why 
we developed a course called Finite Mathematics, 
to supplement an introduction to the calculus. 

The history of this course is most interesting. 
When we asked social scientists what mathematics 
other than calculus they use, they mentioned top- 
ics that were never taught below the junior year 
and often were reserved for graduate courses. We 
were certainly worried about teaching high-level 
mathematics to liberal-arts freshmen, but decided 
that it was better to fail to get across the material 
they needed than to succeed in teaching them 
something useless. Therefore, we chose some 
mathematical logic, probability theory, and linear 
algebra as our basic material, and for further study 
such ultramodern topics as linear programming, 
game theory, and Markov chains. But how were 
we to teach freshmen what some of our Ph.D.’s 
did not know? 

The very nature of our subject matter came to 
our rescue. Since abstract mathematics develops 
from simple concrete examples, we found it possi- 
ble to illustrate all the basic concepts in terms of 
familiar examples. We relied on the student’s in- 
tuition, which is usually sound in the finite case 
but often misleads him when he is forced to con- 
template infinity. 

For example, in probability theory all questions 
concerning the outcome of an election are finite 
questions, in the sense that all possible variations 
are finite in number. But in picking a point on a 
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line by some random device, we must allow in- 
finitely many possibilities. The predictability of 
elections can be discussed in our freshman course; 
the picking of a point on a line cannot. I do not 
consider this a major loss for the students. 

The course in finite mathematics was an imme- 
diate success at Dartmouth and has been a major 
factor in the decision of 95 percent of all freshmen 
to study mathematics in college. It, and other 
courses similar to it, has been widely adopted 
throughout the country. But I did not fully realize 
how well we had succeeded until I overheard one 
of our freshmen telling his parents about the 
“fascinating new mathematics course, which has 
no mathematics in it at all.” Indeed, the course 
had nothing in it that fitted his high school con- 
ception of the nature of mathematics. 


ee interested in mathematics or in the 
physical sciences need a firm foundation in classi- 
cal mathematics, though not necessarily an old- 
fashioned calculus course or three years of nothing 
but calculus. We not only have shortened the cal- 
culus sequence, but also have made it more inter- 
esting, we hope. We examined all the traditional 
topics to see whether there was a reason for in- 
cluding them, other than that they have always 
been taught. Second, we decided to spend more 
effort on teaching fundamental ideas and less on 
specialized skills. This decision has created the 
most controversy. 

While mathematicians are willing to admit that 
many of the techniques taught to all students in 
the traditional curriculum have ceased to be inter- 
esting, it seems to us that few educators face up 
to the fact that the remaining techniques are likely 
to suffer the same fate. For example, we think that 
our engineering students are being given just the 
right training for the previous generation of engi- 
neers. Often, after taking jobs, they have to be 
retrained completely. 

It is a common complaint that our students do 
not remember their freshmen skills by the time 
they need them in their junior year. Since many 
of these techniques are so complicated that the 
instructor himself must refresh his memory an- 
nually, the student can hardly be blamed. How- 
ever, the instructor knows his basic principles so 
well that he can pick up the special tricks in a short 
time. If entirely new techniques are developed, he 
does not have to start from scratch; he simply reads 
an account of the new developments. 

The educational implications are clear. Let us 
teach our students only basic ideas and funda- 
mental techniques. Let us teach them to use ref- 
erence materials and to read the current literature. 
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They may still need on-the-job-training or periodic 
retraining, but they can do most of this for them- 
selves. They will not feel that the bulk of their 
college education was wasted. 

One must also take into account the impact of 
computing machines. Often we train our students 
to become second-rate computing machines. 
This may have had some use thirty years ago, but 
today we cannot possibly compete with electronic 
computers. Let us leave to the machines all that is 
dull and purely mechanical and turn our efforts to 
more enjoyable tasks. 

Physical scientists need the modern tools too. 
We teach a more advanced version of the finite 
mathematics course to all of them in their sopho- 
more year and have them ready for advanced 
courses by their junior year. We offer a selection 
of courses designed to introduce them to any field 
in mathematics, pure or applied. 

The best testimonial for this program is the suc- 
cess of some of our weakest students in their future 
careers. They may have felt while at Dartmouth 
that they were lagging behind their classmates, 
but later they found that their training put them 
ahead of graduates of classical curricula. 


I HOPE that I have conveyed our deep interest in 
students of all types. But I should be less than 
honest if I did not admit that the primary educa- 
tional aim of any mathematician is the training of 
mathematicians. The honors program has always 
been our special concern. In no field is the differ- 
ence between the best students and very good stu- 
dents as great as in mathematics. There is that 
special gift for mathematics which, though it can 
be cultivated, can only be provided by nature. 
The greatest crime of the traditional curriculum, 
from kindergarten through college, is the neglect 
of the exceptional student of mathematics. I am 
quite certain that many more men and women 
have left mathematics because of boredom than 
because of the inability to comprehend. 

I have followed many fine experiments in ability 
grouping in grade and high schools and have not 
been surprised by the amazing success of some of 
these programs. On the college level, the cure was 
introduced by Princeton University, and we have 
tried to follow that outstanding example. The 
mathematically promising student must be located 
as soon as he arrives on the campus, must be al- 
lowed to study within small groups, among his 
peers, taught by research mathematicians. 

While I have laid great stress on good curricula 
for other students, for honor students the subject 
matter is almost irrelevant. These students may be 
recognized by their attitude toward the material 
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that is not in the syllabus. When an average class 
is told that they are about to treat a topic that will 
not appear in the final exam, they take this as a 
signal to catch up on their sleep. Honors sections 
come to life when they are allowed to wander 
freely into topics that are not required. 

Since these students can cover the required ma- 
terial with much less drill, there is time for mathe- 
matical excursions of the mind. They are encour- 
aged to work out as much mathematics as they can 
for themselves and to ask the instructors anything 
at all, as long as it concerns mathematics. We 
know that in spite of this ‘‘wasted time,” they will 
acquire a much deeper understanding of basic 
mathematics, and we cultivate their taste for more 
esoteric material by responding to their own re- 
quests. I particularly enjoy teaching a freshman 
honors section. In a single year I may be forced 
to tell them about the fourth dimension, infinity, 
some theorem in topology that has caught their 
imagination, or just what a mathematician does 
when he creates, 

Since the first two years of the honors program 
are open to any able student who loves mathemat- 
ics, it is not uncommon to find a future doctor, 
lawyer, businessman, or musician studying side by 
side with the budding mathematician. But we try 
to identify the latter by his junior year, and then 
he is allowed to progress at his own speed. He has 
the opportunity of covering the equivalent of a 
strong master’s program as an undergraduate. He 
is exposed to courses in modern versions of the cal- 
culus, algebra, and geometry, as well as topology, 
probability theory, logic, number theory, and ap- 
plied mathematical fields. As far as possible, hon- 
ors majors study in seminars, and they are en- 
couraged to explore mathematics on their own. 

We are particularly proud of having pioneered 
in the wide use of undergraduates as research 
assistants. Perhaps they cannot do as much as 
advanced graduate students, but mathematics is a 
field for the young in mind. Our computing center 
is staffed exclusively with undergraduate assist- 
ants; others are assigned to individual faculty 
members to help them on research projects. 
Though this may mean simply the checking of 
computations, or reading of manuscripts, or search- 
ing in literature, many assistants have also con- 
tributed original ideas to faculty research, and so 
far three of our assistants have published original 
papers of their own. 

As these students, and students from other in- 
stitutions, reach our graduate schools, we hope to 
provide the staff necessary to spread modern math- 
ematical ideas to all colleges. The potential of 
mathematics may have been dormant, but our 
colleges are awakening. The next generation will 
have a chance to become mathematically literate. 
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KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 

609 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Tel: PLaza 9-3600 
Please send me KLM’s new comprehensive 
booklet, “A Bag Full of Miracies.” 
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—from Dombey and Son by Charles Dickens, 
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THE DOWNFALL OF JIMMY WALKER 


Judge Seabury Cleans Up New York 
BY HERBERT MITGANG 


In 1930 Judge Samuel Seabury began a series of investigations into New 
York City corruption that still stand as a landmark in municipal house- 
cleaning. The widespread and shocking exposures reached their climax two 
years later with the cross-examination of gay Mayor Jimmy Walker by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. Hersert Mitrcana, a journalist for the 
New York times and author of LINCOLN AS THEY SAW HIM, has wrillen a 
lively biography of Judge Seabury which will be published next March by 


Lippincott under the litle THE MAN WHO RODE THE TIGER. 


A, HOUR before midnight, on August 26, 1930, 
the telephone rang in Judge Samuel Seabury’s 
suite at the Carlton Hotel in London. A reporter 
for an American wire service was calling. Was it 
true that he had been named to investigate the 
magistrates’ courts in New York? Did he have any 
statement to make about his appointment, about 
corruption, about Mayor Jimmy Walker? ‘The 
judge, puzzled, answered: no comment, not a 
word until he received official notification. He 
replaced the phone on the hook, pondered the 
cryptic information for a few moments, and then 
went back to reading The Just Lawyer, a rare first 
edition printed in 1631 that he had tracked down 
after years of searching all over the British Isles. 
As was his custom, he stayed up reading well after 
midnight. 

The following morning a cable arrived from the 
Appellate Division of the New York State Su- 
preme Court. It informed Seabury that he had 
been appointed referee to conduct an investigation 
of the magistrates’ courts of New York City and 
that the appointment order had come at the re- 
quest of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He handed the cable to his wife, Maud, and 
explained a little of the background of the trouble 
that was brewing in Manhattan’s criminal courts. 
He said that they would have to cut short their 
Photograph by Sam Shaw. | 
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vacation and return to the United States at once. 
Maud, as usual, agreed with him. They arranged 
to take a fast boat, the Aquitania, home to New 
York. 

When the ship arrived in the Narrows, Septem- 
ber 5, 1930, the Seaburys received the first inkling 
of the importance of the investigation. Ship- 
boarding reporters demanded statements, and 
photographers asked for just one more. What was 
his plan? Would it include just the magistrates 
under fire for buying their seats on the bench or all 
of them? Did he intend to look under the dome of 
city hall? 

Judge Seabury played it close. He said that any 
statement would have to come from the Appellate 
Division, which had appointed him. He said he 
would consult with the justices of that court, if 
possible, that very afternoon. He would not com- 
ment on any of the magistrates under fire, but he 
promised to make his moves known publicly in 
due time. 

In the following weeks, before plunging into the 
actual investigation, Judge Seabury delved into 
the circumstances that had led up to his appoint- 
ment. All the currents and crosscurrents of city, 
state, and national politics flowed beneath this 
investigation. The grand sachems of Tammany 
and the illustrious figures in the state — Franklin 
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Roosevelt, governor and presidential office seeker; 
Al Smith, defeated presidential candidate and 
symbol of Tammany respectability; Jimmy Walk- 
er, mayor and beloved cloak of ‘Tammany rotten- 
ness; Fiorello La Guardia, congressman and side- 
walk reformer — would all be affected by this 
man Seabury. 

The fifty-seven-year-old reformer in pince- 
nez, a namesake and descendant of the first Epis- 
copal bishop of the United States, had begun his 
career before the turn of the century, campaigning 
for Henry George, the Single Tax candidate for 
mayor of New York. As lawyer and judge, he had 
spoken like a muckraker, defending the trade 
unions and advocating municipal ownership of 
public utilities. He became the youngest supreme 
court judge and later resigned from the court of 
appeals to run for governor on a pro-Wilson 
Democratic ticket in 1916. But Tammany knifed 
his campaign. The judge (the title remained — 
and matched his mien — long after he returned to 
private practice) never forgot that Tammany had 
eclipsed his career. 

Now Tammany was again riding high. The 
city was cut up into profitable enclaves, each ruled 
by local club leaders, who could be in on the take 
so long as they played the game of delivering votes 
and dividing loot. While Mayor Walker had his 
basic salary increased by subservient city legisla- 
tors to $40,000 a year (this at a time of depression, 
when the relief rolls swelled daily), eighty-five 
district leaders received token salaries of more 
than $7000 a year each for jobs not requiring their 
presence, such as county clerk, register, deputy 
sheriff, and keepers of various records and seals. 
Beneath the leaders were roll calls of clubhouse 
fixers who did such welfare tasks as killing traffic 
tickets, on the lowest level, to arranging for judi- 
cial ‘‘contracts’ and departmental licenses, on 
the highest. A nice steamship pier on the Hudson, 
perhaps? Fifty grand. 

If there was an indictment to be quashed, 
whether of a juvenile robber or a businessman 
violating fire laws, the normal place to go for 
the fix was the Tammany clubhouse. There smart 
young attorneys with political ambitions did the 
menial chores of repairing human failings. The 
attorneys loyally giving such free legal aid, under 
the watchful eye of the district leader, could look 
forward to rich rewards. They went up through 
the noncommissioned ranks — assistant district 
attorney, secretary to a judge, city councilman — 
to officers’ ranks of state assemblyman or senator 
with a refereeship on the side, magistrate or 
municipal court judge, city, county, and supreme 
court judges. For most offices there would be 
a sizable contribution to “‘the club.” Part of 
this was legitimate — to defray the cost of a 
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political campaign; part of this might not be — 
the club leader’s accounting was personal. Some 
officials and appointees paid outright, and accord- 
ing to close students of New York’s judgeship 
deals, Republicans as well as Democrats were in- 
volved. The going rate for magistrate was said 
to be $10,000, for a general sessions or supreme 
court judge about $25,000 — paid in crisp, unde- 
clared currency. 


7 See robbery, a mysterious disappearance 
of a philandering supreme court judge, and 
bribery to pay for the position of a Manhattan 
magistrate all were links in a chain that led to, 
directly or circuitously, Tammany Hall. Big-time 
gamblers operated inside some of the major 
clubhouses, and gambling led to all the felonies 
in the book. 

The unsolved murder of gambler Arnold Roth- 
stein dogged Walker’s administration. Congress- 
man La Guardia had made the Rothstein case a 
campaign issue in the fall of 1929, during his 
unsuccessful effort to wrest city hall from Walker. 
He charged that Magistrate Albert H. Vitale, 
who was lining up the Italian vote for Walker in 
the Bronx, was a friend of Rothstein’s and had 
borrowed $19,600 from the gambler. The revela- 
tion could not defeat the idolized “night mayor of 
New York,” but it did eventually bring an inves- 
tigation by the Bar Association which led to 
Vitale’s downfall. A month after the election, 
a seriocomic incident took place that proved 
Magistrate Vitale’s underworld connections were 
of the finest. 

It happened at a testimonial dinner of the 
Tepecano Democratic Club in the Bronx. The 
guest of honor, the Honorable Albert H. Vitale, 
stood up and began to acknowledge the plaudits 
of the crowd gathered at the Roman Gardens. 
Suddenly six masked men, pistols drawn, en- 
tered the private dining room and lined up the 
guests against the wall. A city detective present 
handed his revolver to the robbers without at- 
tempting to use it. Vitale slipped off his diamond 
ring and hid it in his pants; a former magistrate, 
Michael Delagi, hid his diamond ring in his shoe. 
The six masked men took thousands of dollars 
from the guests. This unscheduled piece of enter- 
tainment embarrassed the honorary president- 
for-life of the Tepecano Democrats, especially 
since it came in front of his friends in the middle 
of his speech. Vitale left the Roman Gardens at 
2 A.M. and dashed to his Democratic clubhouse. 
Within two hours, Vitale saw to it that the detec- 
tive’s stolen gun was returned. He also rounded 
up all the money and jewelry that had been stolen 


at his party and restored the loot to the rightful 
owners. Magistrate Vitale knew how to reach “the 
boys.” 

In the same month that Judge Seabury was 
appointed referee to investigate the magistrates’ 
courts, a supreme court justice, Joseph Force 
Crater, stepped into a taxi in front of a restaurant 
on West Forty-fifth Street, waved good-bye with 
his Panama hat to two friends, and was never 
seen again. Crater eventually became Case No. 
13595 on the records of the Bureau of Missing 
Persons, and the subject of a search that cost an 
estimated quarter of a million dollars. 

The judge’s disappearance was concealed for 
nearly a month, and then some extrajudicial mat- 
ters about his off-bench activities were brought 
out. That night he had waved good-bye to Sally 
Lou Ritz, a striking Follies girl; Crater had a 
name as a big spender and roué who played the 
Ziegfeld chorus line. The chorines supplemented 
the divorcée he kept for seven years in a midtown 
apartment. Downtown, on lower Fifth Avenue, he 
lived the role of the happily married man. Crater 
was close to the New York Democratic machine. 
He had served as president of a Tammany club on 
the West Side of Manhattan and as Senator Rob- 
ert Wagner’s law secretary. Governor Roosevelt 
took the advice of Senator Wagner and other 
Tammany stalwarts and appointed Crater to the 
supreme court. The special grand jury looking 
into Crater’s finances for clues to his disappear- 
ance discovered a shady real-estate deal in his 
past. They also ran down a rumor that when he 
was appointed, there had been a shift in his bank 
account of $22,500, and, by a coincidence, this 
was equivalent to one year’s salary. In a time of 
bought judgeships, the conclusion was drawn that 
Crater had paid Tammany for the opportunity 
to dispense justice. 

It looked as if Mayor Walker’s underlings were 
trying to steal the town. The Depression was not 
affecting Tammany’s district leaders and political 
judges. The living was easy under the loose code 
of Walker morality. 


STR made his first moves quietly. The 
revelations by the grand jury and his own behind- 
the-scenes talks with the Appellate Division jus- 
tices caused him to enlarge the scope of the inquiry 
immediately. He insisted — and the power was 
granted — that not only the magistrates but the 
attorneys practicing in the lower criminal courts 
be investigated for ‘‘corrupt, fraudulent, unlaw- 
ful or unprofessional” conduct. And he appointed 
as his chief counsel Isidor Jacob Kresel, on the 
unanimous advice of the city’s bar groups. 
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Kresel, who was later forced to resign because 
of Tammany’s counterattack, was one of the 
titans of the New York bar. He had been an 
assistant district attorney at the age of twenty- 
three, in 1901, under William Travers Jerome. 
He was counsel to the New York Assembly during 
the impeachment of Governor Sulzer. He would 
frequently give up his lucrative private practice 
as a trial lawyer in order to help the Bar Associa- 
tion carry out acrusade. Only the year before he 
had prosecuted and caused to be disbarred dozens 
of lawyers involved in ambulance chasing. For an 
immigrant from Galicia who had gone through 
college by helping to tutor less gifted young men at 
Columbia, he had lifted himself to the top of 
his profession. 

The imperious Seabury and the diminutive 
Kresel (the crack was made that “he could run 
under a table wearing a high hat”) made a formi- 
dable combination. It was Kresel who set down 
the pattern for the investigation. He knew where 
the bodies and figures were buried from long 
experience as a prosecutor. He knew that neither 
juries nor Tammany judges could dispute records. 
His technique, therefore, was to perform the un- 
spectacular job of research where it hurt: income- 
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tax returns, bank deposit slips, savings accounts 
of an accused’s family, brokerage statements, 
real-estate and other filed papers. 

The first public hearing was conducted by Sea- 
bury a little over a month after he had received 
his designation as referee. Anyone expecting sen- 
sational revelations was disappointed. Seabury 
simply defined the scope of the inquiry and 
promised that preliminary investigations would 
precede public hearings. Then he looked around 
the room and added something whose significance 
would affect the lives of a score or more of young 
lawyers in the next years. ‘Especially to the 
junior members of the Bar, from which the neces- 
sary legal staff must largely be recruited, I say: 
Give me your services in this work and you will 
have no cause to regret the sacrifices you may 
make, because your labors will be contributory to 
promoting justice in a judicial tribunal where the 
interests of the poor and helpless are primarily 
affected.” 

The response to his plea for service to the bar 
and to the city of New York was not overwhelm- 
ing; large numbers of attorneys did not turn up at 
Judge Seabury’s law office or at the state building 
on Centre Street the next day. But, one by one, 
Judge Seabury began to assemble a group of young 
attorneys he would forevermore call ‘“‘my boys.” 
Some seemed to come in almost casually; others 
by careful scouting and recommendation. Most 
were under thirty-two years of age, and a few were 
barely out of law school. Each was interviewed 
privately by Seabury, and, as they recalled it, 
the test was more enthusiasm for the cause than 
experience. They proved to be inspired and often- 
times brilliant as legal bird dogs and general 
roustabouts in municipal affairs. In later years, 
Seabury’s boys marveled at the quiet way in which 
he brought out their best work and instincts. And 
loyalty. 

Few of his associates and assistants knew this 
man Seabury intimately, then or ever. Few were 
aware that the curtain was about to go up on 
not one but three investigations: the magistrates’ 
courts, the office of the district attorney, the af- 
fairs of the entire city of New York. These full- 
fledged inquiries, culminating in the resignation of 
Mayor Walker and leading to the Fusion govern- 
ment of Mayor La Guardia, would last two years. 
Certainly only Seabury’s intimates knew that his 
whole life’s righteousness was the fierce brief he 
was about to bring to bear against Tammany. 


at magistrates’ courts inquiry almost immedi- 
ately uncovered a terrible story in which innocent 
women were framed as prostitutes by an unholy 


alliance of police officers, bondsmen, lawyers, 
assorted court clerks and fixers, magistrates, and, 
inevitably, the politicians in power responsible 
for political appointments around the lowest 
criminal courts in New York City. The most no- 
torious tale was told by a stool pigeon, Chile 
Mapocha Acuna, thereafter the subject of a limer- 
ick in which he was called the “Human Spit- 
toona.” Acuna was only one of a handful of 
Runyonesque characters who hung around the 
police department vice squad, acting as agents 
provocateurs in false arrests. 

As Acuna began to tell his story on the witness 
stand before a packed courtroom, Judge Seabury 
ordered all women present to leave. The story, 
he knew, was too sordid for delicate ears. He had 
heard it in private after Irving Ben Cooper, one 
of his assistants, had persuaded Acuna that he 
would be protected. 

Acuna testified that his job of framing women 
in vice raids paid him about $150 a week in 1929. 
He always received a cut of the take on raids of 
real houses of prostitution whose addresses he 
furnished. When business was slack, the vice 
squad swooped down upon the Negro section of 
Harlem, crashed flats, and made arrests at ran- 
dom. But the vice squad’s main histrionic talent 
was used in staged raids in which Acuna or one 
of the others was ‘‘caught”’? passing money to an 
innocent woman. As the stool pigeon named 
twenty-eight vice-squad police who had em- 
ployed his services, Seabury asked him if any were 
present. Daringly, Acuna stepped down from the 
witness stand and, walking through the audience, 
identified twenty-eight cops by name. Police 
Commissioner Edward P. Mulrooney, in court, 
took down the names of the implicated police 
(who had performed these acts before he headed 
the department). The vice cops squirmed uncom- 
fortably, but none volunteered to dispute Acuna. 

“Tell us,” suggested Kresel, ‘Show you went 
about gathering evidence in these cases.” 

“Well,” said Acuna, ‘‘we usually ate about 
1 p.m. and 9 p.m., while the roll was being called 
in the station houses. Then we’d stroll around in 
front, where a detective friend would meet us. 
If we had any addresses, we gave them to him. 
He would give us five or ten dollars in marked 
bills. Then we would all set our watches together. 
We would arrange it so I would just have time to 
give the marked bills to a girl and watch where 
she put them, so the detectives could get the evi- 
dence. Then, when the policeman entered, they 
would go through their little comedy with me. 
They would insult me and accuse me of every- 
thing they could imagine, and I would deny it 
all, insisting that the woman was my wife and I 
had been there for days. 
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“Then they would take me into another room 
and pound on the wall, to make it sound as though 
they were beating me, but it was just more of the 
comedy. Finally I would give them a fictitious 
name and address and hurry back to the station 
house. They would always bring in the girls as 
prisoners. The next day the case came up in the 
magistrates’ court the officer would testify that the 
man in the case was unknown and could not be 
found. I was always the unknown man.” 

“Did you always succeed in getting the evi- 
dence you went after?” Kresel asked. 

“Oh, no,” Acuna said, smiling. ‘‘Lots of times, 
thirty or forty times, there was no evidence.” 

“Now, this is important,” Kresel broke in. 
“Tell us whether you informed the arresting offi- 
cer in those cases that there was no evidence.” 

‘Yes, lots of times the police would come before 
I had time to get the evidence. Once I was stand- 
ing in the doorway arguing with a woman when 
they came in. I told them I had not had time to 
get the evidence and gave them back the marked 
bills. They kicked me out and made the arrest 
anyway.” 

The police officers were permanently exposed. 
After dismissal from the force, some were jailed 
for income-tax evasion. The swollen bank ac- 
counts of the vice-squad officers resulted in various 
double-talking explanations — and the first of the 
famous “‘tin box” tales. 

The thoroughness of the Seabury-Kresel tech- 
nique was shown when more than a hundred pa- 
trolmen, officers, and members of their families 
were checked through birth certificates, marriage 
licenses, and other public records. Two thousand 
banks and brokerage houses were served with 
blanket subpoenas to see who held accounts. One 
cop banked $90,000 in five years; a lieutenant in 
the same period was able to deposit $184,000 in 
his own and his mother’s name. 

Lieutenant Peter J. Pfeiffer had the historic 
honor of being the first person during the Seabury 
investigations to claim the existence of a magical 
tin box in a bank where he kept his cash and in- 
surance papers. A check showed that he made 
five visits a month to the vault. The lieutenant 
explained that he did so not to put in cash but to 
inspect, over and over, his insurance papers. Of- 
ficer James Quinlivan kept his money at home in 
a box and a trunk. He had won $9000 on a horse 
named ‘“‘Flora Belle,” on a tip given to him by a 
drunken jockey, but when Quinlivan was pressed 
for details, neither the unnamed jockey nor the 
named horse could be discovered. Officer Robert 
E. Morris had a wonderful “Uncle George”? who 
handed him forty $1000 bills on a street in Coney 
Island and thereafter dropped dead somewhere in 
California. 


THE DOWNFALL OF JIMMY WALKER 


“Where did you keep the forty thousand dol- 
lars?” Kresel asked. 

“Right in the house,” Morris replied. 

“Where in the house?” 

“I had it in a box.” 

Referee Seabury interrupted to ask innocently, 
“In a tin box?” 

“In a tin box,” Morris said, in the reply that 
was becoming a standard joke. 


Ba Judge Seabury was after bigger game. 
The revelations in the magistrates’ courts and dis- 
trict attorney investigations implicated many of 
the district leaders holding token city offices that 
were convenient places where they could be on 
the take; their twisted lines of municipal govern- 
ment inevitably led to the Honorable James J. 
Walker’s office. Tammany Hall was indignant, 
calling Seabury a motivated politician; worse, 
he was insulting the good people of New York by 
maligning their democratically elected officials. 
But there were growing numbers of New Yorkers 
who refused to let the soft soap of chauvinism blind 
them to what was emerging before their eyes. 
Reform organizations, the pulpit and press began 
to demand a full-scale investigation of all the de- 
partments in all the boroughs of the city of New 
York. 

However, there were Republican and Demo- 
cratic complications. Early in 1930 an attempt 
was made in the Republican-dominated state 
legislature to push through an investigation of the 
Democratic-dominated city. But the word was 
quickly passed around that Governor Roosevelt 
might not be averse to an investigation of West- 
chester, Nassau, and Suffolk, and the upstate 
Republican counties, too. In spite of threats of 
retaliation, the Republicans chanced an investi- 
gation — which Governor Roosevelt immediately 
vetoed. 

The veto did not endear Roosevelt to Seabury. 
As Roosevelt’s referee and commissioner in two 
other investigations, he maintained a judicious 
silence. But among his intimates, he could not 
help but deplore the governor’s stand. 

A year later, on March 23, 1931, the senate and 
assembly adopted a joint resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee for “‘the investigation of 
the departments of the government of the City of 
New York.” This time the governor did not inter- 
fere. Fresh evidence of corruption had emerged 
nearly every day; the city could no longer avoid a 
full surveillance. Governor Roosevelt approved a 
$250,000 appropriation, which later swelled to 
$500,000, and backed Judge Seabury as counsel. 
The most far-reaching investigation in New York 
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City history was about to be written into the 
record. 

The place was the County Court House, the 
time the early fall of 1931, the tribunal the Joint 
Legislative Committee to Investigate the Affairs 
of the City of New York. In the witness chair was 
the Honorable Thomas M. Farley, sheriff of New 
York County, president of the Thomas M. Farley 
Association, leader of the Fourteenth Assembly 
District, and Tammany Hall sachem. He was 
being asked, with great politeness, how he had 
managed to accumulate nearly $400,000 in six 
years when his job paid $8500 annually. Facing 
the sheriff was Samuel Seabury, counsel. Salient 
parts of their dialogue were about to add new 
phrases to the American political vocabulary: 


SEABURY: ‘“‘Where did you keep these moneys that 
you had saved?” 

FARLEY: “In a safe-deposit box at home in the house.” 
SEABURY: “‘Whereabouts at home in the house did 
you keep this money that you had saved?” 

FARLEY: “In the safe.” 

SEABURY: “In a safe?” 

FARLEY: “Yes.” 

SEABURY: “In a little box in a safe?” 

FARLEY: “A big safe.” 

SEABURY: “But a little box in a big safe?” 

FARLEY: “In a big box in a big safe.” 

SEABURY: “‘Was the big box in the big safe fairly full or 
crowded when you withdrew this money?” 

FARLEY: “I didn’t withdraw it all at once. That is, 
money that was in the safe-deposit box — ” 

SEABURY: “When you first drew it, Sheriff, was the 
box then crowded or very full?” 

FARLEY: “Well, it was full and plenty in it.” 
SEABURY: “More and plenty?” 

FARLEY: “Yes.” 

sEABURY: “And, Sheriff, was this big box that was 
safely kept in the big safe a tin box or a wooden box?” 
FARLEY: “A tin box.” 

SEABURY: “Is it the type of tin boxes that are specially 
manufactured and designed to serve as a receptacle 
for cash?” 

FARLEY: “It is.” 

SEABURY: ‘“‘Giving you the benefit of every doubt on 
sums from your official vocation and other gainful 
pursuits, the $83,000 extra you deposited in 1929 came 
from the same source that the other money came 
from?” 

FARLEY: “‘It did.” 

SEABURY: “Same safe-deposit vault?” 

FARLEY: “Yes.” 

SEABURY: ‘“‘Same tin box, is that right?” 

FARLEY: “That is right.” 

SEABURY: ‘‘Now, in 1930, where did the extra cash 
come from, Sheriff?” 

FARLEY: “Well, that is— My salary check is in 
there.” 

SEABURY: “‘No, Sheriff, your salary checks are exclu- 
sive of the cash deposits which during the year you 
deposited in those three banks.” 


FARLEY: “Well, that came from the good box I 
had.” (Laughter.) 

SEABURY: “Kind of a magic box?” 

FARLEY: “It was a wonderful box.” 

SEABURY: “A wonderful box.” (Laughter.) “What did 
you have to do — rub the lock with a little gold, and 
open it in order to find more money?” 

FARLEY: “I wish I could.” 


Big Tom, one of the more delightful gentlemen 
in the tin-box brigade that marched before Judge 
Seabury, eventually was removed from his shriev- 
alty by order of Governor Roosevelt. The fact that 
he had once contributed $20,000 to Roosevelt’s 
campaign fund as an upstanding Democrat did 
not save him, but it was a consolation to know 
that he had been a thrifty official who had put 
away something for a rainy day. In subsequent 
years his memorable phrase has been misquoted 
in song and story as a symbol of municipal hands 
in the till. This does an injustice to Sheriff Farley 
and history. He did not claim to have a measly 
little tin box, but ‘‘a big box in a big safe.” 


[x THE summer of 1908, when Building Commis- 
sioner Walker’s son, Jimmy, was a pointy-shoed 
character around Tin Pan Alley, resisting his 
father’s efforts to send him to law school, he wrote 
a hit song, “Will You Loye Me in December as 
You Do in May?” Now another May was here, 
May of 1932, and the songwriter was His Honor, 
the mayor, a beloved man of fifty, with a sub- 
poena in his hand. It had been served at the 
behest of Seabury. 

Judge Seabury and his staff had prepared for 
the encounter as if this were the deciding joust in 
an ancient tournament of knightly foes. They 
polished their weapons; tipped their lances in the 
poison of evidence. Even the prodigious power of 
Walker to charm was taken into account. ‘‘Don’t 
look him straight in the eyes when he’s on the 
stand,” one of his associates advised Seabury. 
“He has an uncanny ability to stare you down. 
Once he’s caught you, you’re liable to be stunned 
and confused.” Seabury smiled and said that he 
had interrogated thousands of witnesses as at- 
torney and judge; nevertheless, he said he would 
bear the warning in mind. Later, his staff noticed 
that he stood sideways toward Walker and did not 
face him unnecessarily. 

The case that was built up against Walker by 
Seabury and his assistant counsel was worth the 
year of careful preparation. “By the time we were 
ready to present the evidence we knew all about 
his finances and financial dealings,’ George 
Trosk, Seabury’s chief assistant, later recalled. 
“Perhaps more than Walker knew about himself.” 
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Judge Seabury was determined not to commit 
the error of merely filing general accusations 
against the mayor if real evidence of personal cor- 
ruption behind the Walker way of life could be 
uncovered. Was it not possible that the mayor, 
too, had a tin box? To find out, Seabury’s legal 
sleuths examined subpoenaed accounts of Walker 
and other public officials. For months they sifted 
records, trying to discover some clue to Walker’s 
real wealth. They were unsuccessful, until — 

James T. Ellis, an accountant diligently search- 
ing the records of the Chase National Bank on 
behalf of Judge Seabury, had just about decided 
to give up. Although he had subpoenaed all 
forms of records, he could find nothing to impli- 
cate Walker. Then one of the tellers at the bank 





said to him, “‘This will probably cost me my job, 
but you fellows left out one thing on your sub- 
poena.” “‘What’s that?” asked Ellis. ‘‘Letters of 
credit,” said the bank employee. 

Ellis immediately ran to the state building at 
80 Centre Street. “I may be onto something,” he 
told Louis Molloy and Phil Haberman. ‘“‘Quick, 
make out a subpoena for letters of credit.” They 
did so, and the trio went back to the Chase Bank. 
For the first time in their dealings, they got a 
runaround from one of the executive officers of 
the bank. At about three in the afternoon, after 
the bank had officially closed for business, they 
rushed back to their headquarters and burst into 
Judge Seabury’s office. They told him the story, 
and for a moment he became very excited. Then 
he sat thoughtfully while they wondered what his 
next move would be. 


THE DOWNFALL OF JIMMY WALKER 


“I will make a suggestion,” Seabury finally 
said, his composure regained. “If you think well 
of it, why don’t you go over to the Chase right 
now, present my compliments to Mr. Winthrop 
Aldrich, and say that if there is such a needed 
document in his bank and it is not in my possession 
by tonight, his bank will not be open tomorrow.” 

His assistants questioned him, and Seabury told 
them that he would subpoena every teller and 
officer so that it would be impossible for the bank 
to open its doors for business. 

Molloy, Haberman, and Ellis went back to the 
bank and asked to see Mr. Aldrich. He was not 
available. They asked for the first vice president. 
He was not available. They asked to see any vice 
president. Sorry, but they were all with Mr. 
Aldrich. 

“It was obvious,” one of Seabury’s assistants 
recalled, ‘that the impregnable Chase Bank was 
scared to death.” 

At this point, the young men turned to the 
secretary who had been giving them this informa- 
tion and gave her Judge Seabury’s message for the 
head of the bank. She disappeared into the con- 
ference room, and a few moments later a vice 
president emerged and handed them a letter of 
credit record of $10,000 signed by Mayor Walker. 

They rushed with it all the way back to their 
office and handed it to Judge Seabury. 

“This is a fatal blow to Tammany Hall,” he 
declared. 

That letter of credit had been given to Mayor 
Walker out of a slush fund maintained by a group 
of politicians in New York and businessmen in 
other states who were involved in a fantastic 
scheme to take over all the bus lines of New York 
City in the name of the Equitable Coach Com- 
pany, a company which did not own a single bus. 
Hidden beneath layers of concealed transactions 
was the fact that His Honor had signed a purchas- 
er’s agreement for the letter of credit and then 
taken off for one of his many ‘“‘much-needed rests” 
in Germany, Italy, and France for August and 
September, 1927. 

Judge Seabury pressed his staff for additional 
facts on this and other Walker deals and income. 
Clearly, his high living — keeping Mrs. Walker, 
his mistress, Betty Compton, and his own reputa- 
tion as “‘night mayor of New York’? — could not 
be served merely by his official salary. 

Still another “‘beneficence’’? — the mayor’s gen- 
teel word for bribes — came from Paul Block, an 
ambitious newspaper speculator who sometimes 
fronted for Hearst while gobbling up dailies. 
Block owned the Brooklyn Standard-Union, but 
his principal fame came from the reason that 
he gave for deciding to subsidize the mayor 
of the city of New York. His story went that 
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he was walking along Fifth Avenue with his 
ten-year-old son when the bright young fellow 
questioned his father about the mayor’s personal 
finances. ‘‘Well,’”’ the boy said, ‘‘can he live on 
what he gets?” This altruistic query inspired the 
father with an original thought. “ʻI was going to 
try and make a little money for him,” Block ex- 
plained innocently to Seabury later. A joint bro- 
kerage account was opened, ‘“‘P.B. and J.J.W.,” 
with the latter not putting up a penny. Walker 
received $246,693 over a two-year period on an 
investment of nothing but friendship. The money 
came to him in cash or checks, and he either put it 
in his safe at home, gave it to Mrs. Walker, or to 
“an unnamed individual,’ who was, of course, 
Betty Compton, coyly shielded from indelicate 
mention on page three of the tabloids. And what 
made Block so generous, other than the fact that 
he listened to his ten-year-old son’s advice? At 
the time, Block was heavily interested in a com- 
pany seeking to sell tiles to contractors building 
the city’s subways. Buses, cabs, subways — there 
was no doubt that Jimmy Walker, riding around 
in his Duesenberg, had the people’s transportation 
ever in mind. 

Finally, a “tin box”? was discovered, a joint 
safe-deposit box held by the mayor and Russell T. 
Sherwood, his financial agent. Sherwood had 
been a bookkeeper in Walker’s law office, and be- 
tween 1924 and 1931, before he fled to Mexico 
rather than testify before Judge Seabury, had 
handled the mayor’s checkbook and accounts. 
More important, Sherwood was the anonymous 
agent through whom Walker hid his money from 
public scrutiny. One of their accounts was with 
the brokerage house of Hornblower and Weeks, 
simply designated as “Investment Trustee Ac- 
count.” Walker’s name never appeared, but Sher- 
wood, who was a $3000-a-year bookkeeper, had 
opened the account with a deposit of $100,000 
in cash. Another $161,000 was added to it, all 
without a stock being traded. Judge Seabury 
and his associates accumulated evidence from 
bank and brokerage records that from January 1, 
1926, when Walker took office, to August 5, 
1931, Sherwood deposited the staggering total of 
$961,255. Then Sherwood fled. 


A: LAsT the inevitable approached; the con- 
frontation between Seabury and Walker. On May 
23, 1932, a subpoena duces tecum of the joint legisla- 
tive committee was served upon the mayor, call- 
ing for the production, on May 25, 1932, of all 
records of his personal financial transactions from 
January 1, 1926, when he began his first term. 
The scene was to be the county courthouse off 


Foley Square; the audience, the city and country. 

That morning, Walker’s valet laid out a spiffy 
court costume for the big show. The mayor put 
on a one-button double-breasted blue suit, blue 
shirt, blue tie, and matching blue handkerchief. 
“Little Boy Blue is about to blow his horn — or 
his top,” he kidded. Then he stepped outside 
from the Mayfair and into his limousine. “Drive 
carefully,” he told his chauffeur. “We don’t want 
to get a ticket.” 

Judge Seabury, that morning, dressed early, 
had breakfast with Maud, and stepped into his 
limousine. He wore a gray suit, white starched 
shirt, and conservative dark tie. During the ride 
downtown to 80 Centre Street, his chauffeur, Nick 
Livingston, hinted that he would like to see the 
action from inside the courtroom, and Judge Sea- 
bury provided him with a ticket. He would be 
one of the few in the packed audience not cheering 
raucously for the mayor. Five thousand persons 
were outside, one thousand inside, when Judge 
Seabury arrived at the courthouse, flanked by his 
assistants, carrying briefcases and exhibits. There 
was a smattering of applause and a sibilant under- 
tone of hisses as he mounted the steps. Judge Sea- 
bury raised his hat with a courtly gesture to the 
one and ignored the other. 

At a quarter to eleven, the mayor’s limousine 
pulled up before the building. As the huge crowd 
cheered and whistled, a grin broke out on the face 
of the mayor. In his light-gray fedora, with its 
brim rolled down on one side, he looked like some 
cocky Italian condottiere. He refused to move 
quickly or protect himself from the crowd. Un- 
like Seabury, he was one with these people. The 
police inspector in charge suggested that he enter 
a side door, but he snapped back, for the benefit 
of reporters, “Pm used to traveling in crowds.” 
A number of persons wore ties advocating “‘Beer 
for Prosperity,” and some had already had theirs 
that morning. ‘‘Good luck, Jimmy,” “Atta boy, 
Jimmy,” “You tell ’im, Jimmy,” they shouted, 
and the mayor acknowledged their encouragement 
by clasping his hands overhead in the gesture of a 
prizefighter. Someone looking closely noticed that 
the ring on his little finger had a matching blue 
stone. 

Inside, the committeemen, led by Chairman 
Samuel H. Hofstadter, moved to their judicial 
chairs. Judge Seabury and his assistants already 
were at the counsel table. As Mayor Walker en- 
tered, cheers and applause broke out, interrupting 
State Senator Hofstadter’s remarks to the audi- 
ence, and he cautioned them that he would clear 
the room if they disturbed the proceedings. At 
eleven o’clock, he turned to the counsel. ‘“‘Judge 
Seabury, the committee is ready, if you are,” 
Senator Hofstadter said. 
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“Mr. Mayor, would you be good enough to 
take the stand,” Seabury said, and Walker sat 
down in the armchair to the right of the commit- 
tee. Seabury leaned against the railing and said, 
“Since the immunity laws were passed, it has been 
our habit here to tender to witnesses that are 
called a waiver ofimmunity. In making the tender 
it has been my practice to say, in accordance with 
the fact and the law, that the mere fact of tender- 
ing a waiver to any witness carries with it no im- 
plication. May I, in the light of that statement, 
tender a waiver of immunity to you.” The mayor 
put on his horn-rimmed spectacles, looked at the 
document, and signed. 

Judge Seabury asked the mayor if he had pro- 
duced any papers in response to his subpoena duces 
tecum. The mayor said, “I have,’ and handed 
Seabury a box. It included canceled check vouch- 
ers from his account with the Chatham & Phoenix 
Bank & Trust Company for one month in 1930 
and three and a half months in 1931, and stub 
checkbooks for the same account for one month 
in 1930 and eleven months in 1931-1932. When 
Judge Seabury asked him why he had not pro- 
duced check stubs or vouchers for the years 
1926-1929, he stated that if any records were in 
existence they were in his old law office, but he 
had not personally made inquiry about them. 
(Ten days later, the mayor did produce some more 
vouchers.) No records were brought from any of 
the mayor’s brokerage, savings, safe-deposit, or 
other accounts. 


Now Seabury got down to business, questioning 
the mayor about the Equitable Bus deal, which 
had led to his receiving a $10,000 letter of credit. 
Seabury pressed him to recount the details and 
asked why he had used his influence in the Board 
of Estimate to renew the franchise of the bus 
company without buses which intended to take 
over all the surface transportation in New York. 
The mayor reminded Seabury that all he had was 
three votes, and it took twelve to vote a franchise. 
Seabury asked Walker if it was not true that the 
mayor had strongly urged his colleagues to vote 
with him, and Walker innocently replied, ““The 
mayor never has in six years asked a member of 
the Board of Estimate to vote for or against any- 
thing.” Seabury asked Walker if he had not 
argued for Equitable, and the mayor admitted he 
did so, but only for the city’s good. Seabury said 
the Board of Estimate record challenged the may- 
or’s contention that the Equitable franchise was 
sound. 

“Mr. Chairman,” Walker said, turning away 
from Seabury, “I don’t believe that your counsel 
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or you have any legal right to inquire into the 
operations of an executive’s mind or to cross- 
examine him about why he reaches his conclu- 
sions, any more than I have a right or you have a 
right to examine the governor as to why he makes 
an appointment or why the President of the United 
States vetoes a bill.” 

Walker was beginning to feel the audience 
respond to his remarks, his diversions, and his 
indignation. He resorted to a series of tricks — 
breaking into Seabury’s questions, jabbing lightly, 
asking for more and more details before answer- 
ing, and then declaring that the question was so 
complicated that he dared not trust to his memory 
because it was all in the record, anyway. When 
Seabury patiently went along with these tactics 
and built his facts into another question, Walker 
would then ask him to repeat the question. But 
Seabury, having encountered this obvious ruse 
many times in court, refused to repeat any ques- 
tions himself, turned his back, and had court 
stenographers read his remarks from the record. 

When the mayor was finally backed to the wall 
with contradictory facts from the Board of Esti- 
mate records, showing how hard he had worked 
on behalf of the Equitable Bus group, he merely 
said that he could not be expected to remember 
what he had said specifically at meetings. Seabury 
asked him if he considered that an answer, and 
Walker replied, “No, it is not, and you are not 
going to make it an answer.” But then he refused 
to answer, adding sharply, “Remember, I am still 
the mayor of the city of New York.” And again 
the strap-hangers in the courtroom applauded 
while Chairman Hofstadter banged the gavel and 
threatened to clear them out. 

Mayor Walker was a brilliant entertainer de- 
livering his lines. He hid his anger better than did 
Seabury. His replies ranged from wisecracks to 
acidly phrased retorts. Since the complex trans- 
action involving the Equitable Bus franchise was 
hidden beneath concealed financing, dozens of 
different names, and promised sums in the mil- 
lions, the courtroom found the details hard to 
follow, but they responded instantly to the punch 
lines that the mayor threw out. He left them 
laughing. 

Walker and the Democrats on the legislative 
committee who were sympathetic to him stated 
that the whole investigation was a Red plot. This 
line did not surprise Seabury, who had been ac- 
cused of radicalism many times in the past as a 
reform Democratic campaigner. When the faith- 
ful applauded one of Walker’s wisecracks, Seabury 
said, “You have an appreciative audience, Mr. 
Mayor.” Senator John J. McNaboe, one of Walk- 
er’s cronies, broke in, shouting, ‘You have had 
Communists and Reds in here!” The mayor fol- 
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lowed this line with the remark, ‘‘Every day there 
is agitation here somewhat like that which fre- 
quently happens by our Communistic friends —”’ 
McNaboe later continued, ‘I want you people to 
go on record as approving prying into a person’s 
private affairs, particularly his wife. I want a 
ruling, to find out whether this is the United States 
or Russia.” When the minority members con- 
tinued to drag in the red herring, Seabury uttered 
one word for the record. ‘‘Bosh,”’ he said, con- 
temptuously. 


be following morning and afternoon, Walker 
was on the witness stand again. This time he tried 
to laugh and cry Seabury out of court. He wore 
an air of hurt pride, humility, and civic indigna- 
tion to begin with, acknowledging that his “day 
in court”? had not been all pleasant and excusing 
himself for any discourtesy. He reminded the 
committee that he was “‘still a bit human” and 
“subject to human emotions.” The crowd, on this 
second and final day of his testimony, lapped it 
up, cheering and applauding the common-clay 
touch. He elaborated on the Tammany line that 
the investigation was not authorized and, even 
if it were, his beloved city was being hurt. ‘This 
investigation,” the mayor said, “has done much to 
undermine the value of New York City securities 
and has done much to make it difficult to market 
them.” 

But these tactics did not stop Seabury from con- 
tinuing to spread the Walker finances on the 
record. Seabury pressed him to explain why he 
had received nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
over a two-year period from a joint brokerage ac- 
count with Paul Block, the newspaper publisher 
interested in selling synthetic tile to the municipal 
subways. The mayor replied weakly, “Mr. Block 
for several years had manifested a very genuine 
friendship for me. Mr. Block’s life has been char- 
acterized by generosity and a very unusual friend- 
ship for a great many people. He has always kept 
his charities as far from publicity as he could. The 
regret is that any publicity was given to any benefi- 
cence.” Here was the mayor of New York admit- 
ting that he had been a recipient of a business- 
man’s charity and handouts. 

Seabury also obtained an admission about the 
joint safe-deposit account with the missing Sher- 
wood, in which the latter had put nearly a million 
dollars. ‘‘Didn’t you have a safe-deposit box 
jointly with him?” Seabury asked, and Walker 
said, “I did not.” Seabury rephrased it, ‘““Didn’t 
you sign an application for such a safe-deposit 
box??? Walker said, “I apparently did.” He ex- 
plained that the box was maintained to hold some 
papers from an old law case, but that he never 
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went to the box. As Seabury unfolded the facts 
about Sherwood’s secret accounts, the mayor 
cracked, “I hope he proves it is mine. I will try to 
collect it.” 

Again the mayor was in good retort form. 
Following Seabury’s denial of an antagonistic 
attitude, Walker said: “I am here on an inquiry, 
but it looks as if somebody wants my life.” When 
Seabury asked whether he remembered shaking 
hands with J. A. Sisto, a taxicab financier who had 
presented the mayor with a gift of $26,000 in 
bonds, Walker replied, ‘‘Due to the activity that I 
have been in since 1910, I do shake hands with a 
great many people I don’t know, and try to make 
them believe I do, but please don’t tell them about 
it.’ To Chairman Hofstadter, who displayed 
great patience and impartiality during the hear- 
ings, and the members of the state committee, 
Walker announced: “The mayor of the city of 
New York has a great many things todo. Will you 
please not keep me in this room any longer than 
you have to, away from the duties I have to per- 
form?” This was the first time anyone had ever 
heard Mayor Walker complain that he had to go 
to work while at stage center. 

On another occasion, he stood on his dignity. 
When Seabury scored a point, Bill Mulligan could 
not help grinning. Walker suddenly turned to- 
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ward the table where the assistant counsel sat, 
pointed his finger at Mulligan, and said, “That 
man, who is an employee of the state of New York, 
is ridiculing me.” All eyes were on the young 
lawyer. “I want to find out his name and do some- 
thing about him,? Walker continued. Mulligan 
stood up, faced the mayor, and declared loudly, 
“My name is William Mulligan.” All in the court 
laughed; the manner in which he said his name, 
and the name itself, boomeranged on Walker, 
playing to the Tammany crowd. 

At the end of his second appearance on the 
stand, Walker concluded, “I hope with the close 
of the two national conventions in Chicago we 
will be through with some of the politics.” This 
was an allusion to Seabury’s name being men- 
tioned in the press as a possible presidential candi- 
date at the Democratic convention. Walker left 
the courthouse, literally in a shower of roses. A 
dozen women had stationed themselves on either 
side of the main doorway and threw the flowers as 
he emerged. He smiled at each of the women 
before passing down into the cheering throng. No 
roses greeted Seabury as he left later in the after- 
noon, but, one of his associate counsel noted, at 
least there were fewer hisses and boos now. 


de next day was Friday, May 27, 1932, and 
Seabury and his lawyers who had worked on the 
Walker case read the papers carefully to see which 
way the public wind blew for their cause against 
the mayor. They were disheartened by the fact 
that Walker still seemed to be able to manipulate 
the crowds in spite of all the evidence so care- 
fully presented of his financial indiscretions. 

The young attorneys drifted into Judge Sea- 
bury’s room in the State Building. He looked at 
them with mock annoyance. Suddenly his eyes 
brightened. 

‘This is the most discouraged group of lawyers 
I have ever seen,” he said. “I am going to issue 
orders to all of you. I want everybody here to 
obey them instantly without question.” They had 
never heard him issue orders before; he only had 
“suggested.” With a half-smile, he said, “All of 
you are to go to your homes immediately, pack a 
bag, and meet in front of my house on Sixty-third 
Street two hours from now. You’re all coming 
to my farm at East Hampton for the weekend.” 

They arrived at the farm in time for a late 
supper, set out by Maud. As they sat down to 
eat, Seabury said, “Now, gentlemen, everybody 
is forbidden to talk about the city investigation for 
two days.’ In the library later they discussed 
every subject but the forbidden one. Seabury’s 
three nephews — John and William Northrop 
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and Andrew Oliver, all young lawyers assisting 
him in the investigation — were present. Judge 
Seabury’s courtly manner relaxed family and 
friends at the farm, and they walked along the 
dunes, letting the roar of the Atlantic breakers 
free their minds. 

On Sunday evening, one of the staff popped up 
and mentioned the forbidden name — James J. 
Walker. “I think that Walker outtalked himself,” 
the assistant declared. ‘‘I don’t think that he really 
made a good showing, and I think that the facts 
we brought out are going to sink into the public’s 
mind after the wisecracks are forgotten.” 

Seabury’s eyes sparkled behind his glasses. 
“Well,” he said, “I daresay your spirits are re- 
vived now.” He announced that the East Hamp- 
ton house rules were now suspended. ‘“‘Let’s get 
down to cases again,” he said. 

With fresh vigor the young attorneys who had 
pursued the Walker case discussed the two days of 
testimony, weighing admissions and openings for 
new attacks. By the time they returned to New 
York early the next morning, they felt that the 
time had come to bring charges for the removal 
of Walker as mayor of New York before Governor 
Roosevelt. 

Now a new element entered — political con- 
siderations. These had always been present, but 
now the Democratic presidential nominating 
convention was only weeks away. Because of his 
quiet hopes as a compromise candidate, Seabury 
sat back and let the case simmer for several days 
after the Walker hearings ended. Seabury thought 
it was Roosevelt’s move; Roosevelt thought it was 
Seabury’s. Both the governor and the committee 
counsel leaked stories to their favorite newspaper- 
men in order to clear themselves. Neither wanted 
to take any step that might appear politically 
motivated. 

Roosevelt was frustrated and angered. In- 
activity had the effect of putting him on the defen- 
sive. Finally, through his secretary, Guernsey T. 
Cross, he issued a statement: “It is the duty of the 
Legislative Committee and its Counsel, if they be- 
lieve they have sufficient cause, to present evidence 
to the proper authorities without waiting to make 
formal report to next year’s Legislature. You 
cannot get away from that obvious public duty. 
In the case of Sheriff Farley, Judge Seabury asked 
the Legislative Committee to present the evidence 
to the Governor. The Committee refused. Judge 
Seabury sent it himself. I acted. If the evidence 
in any case now before the Legislative Commit- 
tee, in their judgment or that of their Counsel, 
warrants, it is time for the Legislative Committee 
and their Counsel tostop talking and do something. 
It is not time for political sniping or buck passing.” 

Seabury took up the challenge, having no other 
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choice. On June 8, 1932, he sent Governor Roose- 
velt the transcript of Walker’s testimony and his 
analysis of the evidence. The divided legislative 
committee did not join him. He did so personally 
— one man against the mayor of New York. ‘‘This 
record is presented to you by me in my individual 
capacity as a citizen of the State of New York,” he 
told Roosevelt, “not as the Counsel to the Joint 
Legislative Committee. I submit the record to you 
not as formal charges but for your information so 
that you may determine what shall be done.” 

In turn, Governor Roosevelt acted judiciously. 
He undertook a study of the transcript and an- 
alysis of evidence. On June 21, 1932, he forwarded 
to Mayor Walker the charges that had been filed 
by Seabury. Two days later Walker informed 
Roosevelt that he was leaving for the Chicago con- 
vention and would reply to the communications 
upon his return to New York — after the Demo- 
crats had nominated a presidential candidate. 
Thus, the most controversial case in Tammany’s 
long history of involvement with city-state politics 
and presidential candidates was left hanging. 
Nobody dared to make a false step before the 
convention. Not Walker, fighting for his good life 
as mayor; not Smith, playing a waiting game; not 
Roosevelt, counting his delegate strength; not 
Seabury, thinking that lightning might strike. 


L CuHIcAGo, all the actors in the drama in New 
York converged. Roosevelt obtained the nomi- 
nation despite an abortive effort by Walker and 
other Tammany regulars to help Smith. Seabury, 
in the wings, was never summoned, though some 
of his boys had gone to Chicago to campaign for 
him. With the futile dream over, all returned to 
New York and the serious matter of the hearing 
set by Governor Roosevelt in Albany. Now he, 
not the legislative committee, would sit as judge 
in the removal proceedings brought by Seabury. 
Now, too, he was a presidential candidate, and 
the whole country looked to the executive chamber 
in Albany to see how he would handle himself 
in the delicate Walker case. 

On the evening before the proceedings began, 
Judge Seabury and Maud stepped into the Lin- 
coln limousine in front of their house on East 
Sixty-third Street. Accompanying them on their 
drive to Albany were George Trosk and Louis 
Molloy. Long afterward, Trosk could not help 
remembering that the judge and Maud held 
hands during most of the trip. 

At Grand Central Station, fifty of New York’s 
finest cleared a path to Track 34 for Mayor 
Walker. Thousands had come to see him off for 
his ordeal in the alien upstate. They cried, ‘‘Atta 


boy, Jimmy!” and “You show ’em, Jimmy!” 
With Walker was his wife, Allie, to make it appear 
as if they were reconciled. Nobody was fooled by 
this pretense; after all that had been printed about 
Betty Compton, the ‘“‘unnamed person,” this 
struck many people as a piece of hypocrisy. 

In Albany there was an unexpected blare of a 
brass band, supplemented by the booming of 
aerial bombs, as thousands greeted Mayor Walker. 
They had been turned out in force on orders of the 
Democratic overlord of the city of Albany, linked 
closely to the Tammany machine in New York. 
In front of the Hotel Ten Eyck, he said, ‘‘I have no 
fear of removal,” and clasped his hands overhead 
in a fighter’s acknowledgment of the crowd. 

At 1:30 p.m. on August 11, 1932, Mayor Walker 
entered the executive chamber. He was on time 
and subdued sartorially. Judge Seabury and his 
staff were already seated at their long table. They 
were ready. Seabury sat quietly, looking out 
across the elm-shaded lawns of the Capitol leading 
down toward the Hudson River. At 1:40 there 
was a rap on the door of the governor’s inner of- 
fice, and a hush fell over the executive chamber. 
Roosevelt stood framed in the doorway. 

The governor looked around the room, his chin 
in the air; and then, on his secretary’s arm, he 
slowly began the interminably long walk to his 
desk. As he moved forward through the dead si- 
lence, his braces could be heard creaking. Every 
step he took seemed a major effort. When he 
finally reached his desk, his powerful arms gripped 
the sides of his high-backed chair; he tried to lower 
himself inconspicuously, could not, and finally 
dropped into the seat. 

The atmosphere in the room, so breathless, 
momentarily relaxed. Oren Herwitz, the young- 
est member of the Seabury staff, sat at the end of 
the table, nearest the governor, and found himself 
embarrassed and then touched by what he had 
seen — the unconcealed physical trial of a man 
normally envisioned without any handicap in 
public. Few in that room thereafter thought of 
Governor Roosevelt’s infirmity. His voice trem- 
bled nervously in the first few moments of the 
proceedings, but he was soon in complete com- 
mand of his courtroom. In his performance for 
the next two weeks as judge, he was self-assured, 
well briefed, tough, and, at the same time, impar- 
tial. He even knew his law and rules of evidence, 
and he impressed, if not astonished, Judge Sea- 
bury. 

“I think before proceeding with the hearing it 
will simplify matters and save time if I should 
read a little statement in regard to procedure and 
some of the matters that have come up during the 
preliminary stages before the hearing,” Governor 
Roosevelt began. He pointed out that Section 122 
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of the New York City Charter provided that the 
mayor could be removed by the governor in the 
same manner as sheriffs. Since Governor Roose- 
velt had removed Sheriff Farley in this very room, 
the analogy struck home hard. 

Governor Roosevelt made it clear that this was 
his hearing, and not a higher-court rehearing of all 
the evidence that had been accumulated by Judge 
Seabury and his lieutenants. He made it known 
that he did not intend Mayor Walker’s counsel 
to re-call more than a hundred witnesses to Albany 
for cross-examination, but that he would subpoena 
“upon due consideration” any witness he felt 
necessary to protect the mayor and in the “‘spirit 
of justice.” This matter of witnesses caused the 
first dispute between John J. Curtin, the mayor’s 
counsel, and Governor Roosevelt. There was no 
love lost between them. Curtin disliked Roose- 
velt for defeating his good friend Al Smith in his 
effort to gain the Democratic nomination for Pres- 
ident again. Furthermore, Curtin saw the defense 
of Walker as an opportunity to express his dislike 
for Samuel Seabury, who had defaced the mottled 
image of Tammany. 

Attempting to damn two years of work, Curtin 
told the governor: “The testimony before the 
Hofstadter committee has not better legal value 
than the story of Robinson Crusoe or Grimm’s 
fairy tales.” Walker followed this up by con- 
demning Seabury’s charges as a private citizen: 
“Seabury submitted his conclusions not to the 
legislative committee that engaged him but gra- 
tuitously, voluntarily, to Your Excellency.” When 
Governor Roosevelt asked Seabury if he had any 
comment to make at the start of the hearing, he 
replied: “In view of my letter of June 8, 1932, 
the analysis of the evidence that accompanied it, 
and the evidence itself, the answer of the mayor 
of the city of New York in reply and his rejoinder, 
I feel that as to specific matters or details, unless 
Your Excellency desires anything, I should not 
add anything further to it.” 

This was to be Seabury’s tactic for the next 
two weeks. Having presented his evidence in writ- 
ing, having examined Walker and often been 
frustrated by the mayor’s evasions, he was more 
than willing to have the governor discover for 
himself whether or not honest answers were being 
given. 


Now Governor Roosevelt personally swore in 
Mayor Walker — as a witness—and immedi- 
ately discovered that he intended to continue 
what he had done with Seabury: address himself 
to the people instead of the issues. While Seabury 
sat back in silence as an interested onlooker, 
Walker went into his personal routine. “Now I 
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must have my twenty-three years in public office 
snuffed out without an opportunity of looking in 
the faces of the men who would tear up my past, 
present, and future,’ Walker said. “I can’t be 
unlike every other human being in the world. I 
can’t be so different than the rest of the human 


- family.” And he threw in the same red herring 
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that he had used when Seabury had cross-exam- 
ined him earlier in the year, saying, “I haven’t 
been transported back to Russia.” 

Governor Roosevelt patiently said, “It is to 
give you a square deal, Mayor, that I am going to 
ask questions.” Roosevelt did so, basing the 
questions on Judge Seabury’s evidence and con- 
clusions, and Seabury seldom interrupted. With 
almost every reply came a speech and a lecture by 
the mayor’s counsel. 

John Curtin insisted that the governor’s hearing 
be conducted like an ordinary trial, including the 
right of cross-examination and confrontation of 
witnesses. Walker had warned his lawyer not to 
get “Frank’s Dutch up,” but Curtin did so when 
he patronized Roosevelt about his knowledge of 
the law. On the second day, there was an ex- 
change of this nature between Roosevelt and Cur- 
tin that had the country laughing. Roosevelt had 
the last word — a wisecrack. 

“May I add one more word, and I dislike in 
some ways to refer to this, but perhaps it won’t be 
amiss,” Curtin said. ‘‘The earliest record — so 
far as I know — instance of the value of cross- 
examination is contained in the Bible itself. You 
may recall one of the Apocryphal books, the story 
of Susanna and the Elders: Susanna, a beautiful 
lady, and two of the Elders, enamored of her. She 
repulsed them, whereupon, to get square, they 
accused her of impropriety with some other third 
person. And these Elders were men of good stand- 
ing in that community, and they swore definitely 
before the counsel that this lady committed this 
impropriety, and there was nobody to gainsay 
that, except the lady herself, who met it with tears 
and denial. There is nothing dramatic about a 
denial. And she was condemned to death, under 
the laws of Moses. And then Daniel arose and 
said, ‘Not so fast? — I am not quoting accurately 
— ‘Not so fast. Let me examine these Elders.’ 
And he put them both out, then brought in one of 
them, and said, ‘You are sure this thing hap- 
pened?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Did you see this thing happen?’ 
He said, ‘Yes, and I am sure of it.’ ‘Where did it 
happen?’ ‘Under the mastic tree.’ He was sent 
away. And the other fellow was brought in. ‘You 
are sure this thing happened?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘You saw it 
with your own eyes?’ ‘Yes, and I couldn’t be mis- 
taken.’ ‘Where did it happen?’ ‘It happened 
under the yew tree.” Whereupon the committee 
put to death not Susanna but the accusers.” 
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Curtin added, “I am speaking to you as one 
lawyer to another, although I am not speaking to 
you in the capacity of a lawyer in your capacity.” 

After a suitable pause, Governor Roosevelt 
replied, “You have referred to the testimony be- 
fore the legislative committee as ‘minutes.’ I 
consider it evidence. You have referred also to the 
interesting case of Susanna and the Elders. I think 
itis a very apt case. You are in the position of the 
Prophet Daniel. I will not say that His Honor,” 
Roosevelt said, smiling, ‘‘is in the position of 
Susanna.” 

Seabury and his assistants joined the courtroom 
spectators in laughter. Curtin uttered a few words 
of protest, and Walker claimed that he felt that he 
was indeed like the innocent Susanna. But the 
biblical tale had boomeranged, and Roosevelt 
pressed his own cross-examination of Walker. 

The Seabury evidence and analysis formed the 
basis of the governor’s hearing. Whenever Walker 
departed from the script, or Curtin tried to up- 
stage Roosevelt, Seabury would interrupt courte- 
ously and ask for permission to interpose the record 
of his own investigation. Sometimes he would 
call upon George Trosk, or one of his other assist- 
ants, to cite chapter and verse to contradict Walk- 
er’s memory. If Roosevelt leaned in a direction, 
it was toward Seabury, for he, too, soon recognized 
the difficulty of trying to get straight answers from 
Walker. At one point, Seabury read a letter giving 
certain details about Walker’s secret accounts in 
which he received large sums from a friend hoping 
to sell his product to the city of New York. The 
exchange that followed illustrated Seabury’s re- 
spectful tone, Curtin’s lecturing manner, and 
Roosevelt’s pique and ability. 

“One minute,” Curtin protested, “I would like 
to know if that paper is in evidence that Judge 
Seabury is going to read.” 

“It is not in evidence,” Seabury said. 

“Well, then, it cannot be used, I am sure of 
that. I don’t know what it says, but it can’t be 
used.” 

“It can be marked for identification,’ Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt suggested. 

“Yes, for identification,’ Seabury agreed. 

“Identification, whatever form is used in mark- 
ing,’ Curtin objected, “‘it is in evidence. Let 
someone say that they know something about it, 
through his own knowledge, and testify about it 
under oath.” 

Governor Roosevelt stopped Walker’s attorney. 
“Mr. Curtin, I happen to be a lawyer, and re- 
marks of that kind are wholly unnecessary to the 
governor of this state.” 

“I assume that you do know that,” Curtin said. 
“Still, when a lawyer makes a statement as to 
what the —” 


“All right,’? Roosevelt broke in. “Don’t try to 
instruct me about the difference between putting 
a thing into evidence and marking it for identi- 
fication.” 


O. THE Other side of the fence, Walker and his 
attorneys knew they were having a difficult time. 
“The charges against Walker were couched in 
such clever, overlapping technical language that 
they were unanswerable,” Reuben A. Lazarus 
later recalled. Walker had a high regard for Laz- 
arus’ ability (so did Seabury) and had him as- 
signed to John Curtin. “The charges were the 
joint work of Judge Seabury and his highly compe- 
tent staff. If one of the charges was denied, Walker 
was trapped into a confession on one of the others. 
My advice to Walker, under these circumstances, 
was to resign and resubmit himself to the elec- 
torate in the fall. His popularity at that time was 
so great that he probably would not have failed to 
be re-elected. The then leader of Tammany Hall, 
John Curry, overruled me.” 

Meanwhile, the central character in the hear- 
ings, Governor Roosevelt, was feeling his own 
pressures mounting as the Democratic Party’s 
candidate for President. Brave as he was in the 
courtroom, he was extremely cautious about his 
political position. He was receiving all sorts of 
advice from the press, the politicians, and the 
public. 

“The old gay Mayor, he ain’t what he used to 
be,” cracked F.P.A. in his column. But he was 
no joking matter to a national candidate. More 
soberly, Walter Lippmann wrote in his column, “‘I 
continue to believe that the problem before Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt is essentially the same: he must 
not only do justice as a judge but he must convince 
the people as a leader that justice has been done.” 

James A. Farley, Roosevelt’s national campaign 
manager, served as one link between the governor 
and the mayor. Walker met privately with Farley 
and John F. Curry, the Tammany Hall leader, 
presumably only to arrange for matters of pro- 
cedure during the hearing. Farley did admit that 
he brought the case to Roosevelt’s attention per- 
sonally on two occasions, once to try to get the 
hearings postponed. But the Walker case was too 
hot and too open for any tampering, regardless of 
friendship. One thing was certain: Farley did not 
like Seabury, calling him “‘dour but thorough.” 

Political experts apart, Roosevelt’s mail ran 
overwhelmingly in favor of a tough but fair trial. 
“Your friends in Dutchess County and throughout 
the United States are proud of you,” he read in 
one letter. “You may lose a few Tammany votes 
but gain many independent votes.” Another cor- 
respondent wrote him, ‘‘Your cousin Theodore 
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Roosevelt would do the courageous thing.” Peo- 
ple west of the Hudson wanted a show of force 
against wicked New York corruption; a man of 
Roosevelt’s keen sensibilities got the message. 


See the end of August, the sessions in the 
executive chamber intensified, some carrying over 
almost to midnight. Roosevelt, following the Sea- 
bury brief, pursued Walker’s strange financial 
deals and odd code of public conduct. He ques- 
tioned Walker about the ‘disappearance’ of 
Russell Sherwood, his fiscal agent who had fled to 
Mexico. “I wish Sherwood were here today,” 
Walker said, and the governor answered, “‘So do 
I.P What Roosevelt could not understand was 
why Walker made no effort to locate the man 
with whom he shared a safe-deposit box. Nor 
could Roosevelt understand how Walker received 
large sums from Paul Block without paying in- 
come taxes; Walker’s statements that his taxes 
were paid ‘‘at the source”? by Block from their 
joint account sounded like a course in nightmare 
accounting. “The most extraordinary business 
proposition I ever heard of,” Roosevelt exclaimed. 

Judge Seabury interjected some questions about 
Walker’s payments to the ‘unnamed person,” his 
mistress, when Walker became evasive in his 
replies to the governor. Immediately, Walker 
stood on his dignity. He complained that Seabury 
was playing for “newspaper values” and that he 
was making “‘hourly summations” after “fourteen 
months of parading.” When the governor pointed 
out that a letter of credit had been issued to ‘‘this 
person” and asked the mayor if he knew anything 
about it, Walker replied, “I do not.” This, despite 
the fact that the mayor had revealed the un- 
named person’s sex by referring to her as “‘she.”’ 
The governor as well as Judge Seabury went along 
with the gentlemanly pretense by speaking of Miss 
Compton as ‘‘this person” or ‘‘the person.” When 
one of the tabloids mentioned her name, the gov- 
ernor lectured the press against doing so again. 
“It is contrary to the rules under which this hear- 
ing is being conducted,” he declared, ‘‘and con- 
trary to common decency.” Chivalry took prece- 
dence over corruption. 

The mayor’s attorney summed up by saying 
that Judge Seabury’s “grueling investigation” had 
cost New York City and State $750,000, with the 
only result being ‘‘a clean bill of health” for Walk- 
er’s administration. ‘“‘You have now the living 
testimony of the mayor,” Curtin said. “He has 
met each charge by a very clear, full — and I may 
say, by a very vigorous examination conducted by 
Your Excellency. Are you going to say, ‘Because 
an answer was not given as might have been ex- 
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pected, as Judge Seabury charged, that he was 
evasive’? Evasive in that manner means that 
Judge Seabury didn’t trap, or otherwise get him 
into positions that he would regard as fatal, or 
hurtful to the mayor.” 

Governor Roosevelt then turned to the man who 
had brought the mayor of New York — in his own 
name — to the gubernatorial bar of justice. ‘‘Do 
you wish to be heard, Judge Seabury?”’ Seabury 
arose, bowed in courtly fashion to His Excellency, 
ignored the steady gaze of Walker and Curtin, 
and responded: “‘It seems to me that there is noth- 
ing that he has said that can result in any mistake 
on the part of Your Excellency, who knows the 
facts of this case. This day and a half of oration 
that we have listened to here isn’t proof. That 
isn’t evidence. That’s only an effort to explain 
away the facts that are established by this record. 
Unless Your Excellency particularly wishes it, I 
do not think that I ought to put upon you the 
burden of going over each of these particular 
charges in reference to the evidence that has 
been presented. Nothing has been shown which 
would justify the dismissal of a single one of these 
charges.” 

At 4:02 P.M. on August 26, the hearing was 
adjourned until Monday evening, August 29. On 
that day Governor Roosevelt announced that he 
had received information of the death of Mayor 
Walker’s brother, and the next hearing date was 
set, instead, for September 2, 1932. 

Backstage, the three main actors in the drama 
went about their business. Presumably, more wit- 
nesses would be called, more evidence introduced, 
more charges and countercharges filed as the case 
continued into September. Roosevelt, Seabury, 
Walker — each stopped for a moment to catch 
his breath. 

“I am confident that it is best I should not give 
them any chance to say that I am railroading the 
case,’ Roosevelt informed Felix Frankfurter as 
the end was still not in sight. Frankfurter had 
been summoned to Hyde Park before the hearings 
and had discussed the legal problems involved. 
“I worked out with Roosevelt,” he later claimed, 
“the legal theory on which Jimmy Walker had to 
go; the theory being that when a public official 
has acquired money during the time that he was 
in public office, the presumption of wrongdoing 
lies there unless he can explain why he suddenly 
came into money that he couldn’t have got merely 
through his salary.” Actually, Samuel I. Rosen- 
man, Governor Roosevelt’s counsel before the 
Walker case, had applied a similar test, resulting 
in the removal of Sheriff Tom Farley. 

Roosevelt met with his closest political and 
judicial advisers, alone and in groups. Once he 
turned to Raymond Moley and, half to himself, 
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said, “How would it be if I let the little mayor off 
with a hell of a reprimand?’? And Moley remem- 
bered that Roosevelt answered himself, “No, that 
would be weak.” | 

But some of the political professionals were still 
trying to save Walker. Friendship and the big 
city vote motivated them. Tammany Hall’s fran- 
tic leaders conferred with Walker at the Plaza 
Hotel, and then one of them asked Farley to plead 
Walker’s case with Roosevelt. Walker himself 
was downhearted. On September 1, he attended 
his brother’s funeral services, and later told a 
friend, “I think Roosevelt is going to remove me.” 
Walker asked Al Smith’s advice, and the former 
governor replied, “Jim, you're through. You must 
resign for the good of the party.” 


i THE governor’s mansion that evening, a group 
of intimates sat around a table in Roosevelt's 
study, discussing the effects of the case nationally. 
Samuel Rosenman and Basil O’Connor were 
there; so were Frank Walker, Arthur Mullen, na- 
tional committeeman from Nebraska, and Jim 
Farley. The pros were advising that he should not 
remove Walker but, instead, end the case with a 
severe reprimand. As the discussion grew hot, 
O’Connor lit a cigarette, flicked the match at 
Roosevelt, and angrily said, ‘“‘So you’d rather be 
right than President!’ And Roosevelt replied, 
“Well, there may be something in what you say.” 
Dramatically, the phone rang that evening in 
Roosevelt’s study. Walker had resigned. He had 
sent an official message to the city clerk: “I hereby 
resign as Mayor of the City of New York, the same 
to take effect immediately.” Everybody in the 
governor’s study was relieved by the news; it 
solved a political dilemma. 
Judge Seabury was in his house on East Sixty- 
third Street, preparing his material for the resump- 
tion of the hearings in Albany the following after- 
noon. After midnight, he heard the news from one 
of his associates. At three in the morning, Seabury 
called Trosk; at five, that morning of September 2, 
Trosk and Seabury sat in the kitchen of the judge’s 
house, drinking coffee and discussing what moves, 
if any, came next. “‘We were to go deeper into 
Walker’s finances,” Trosk later said, ‘‘and the 
details would have completely destroyed him.” 
Early that morning the reporters called on 
Seabury for a statement. He said, “All I care to 
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say tonight about the mayor’s resignation is: ‘The 
charges against the mayor were fully proved and 
corroborated in many instances by documentary 
evidence which was undisputed, and by the admis- 
sion of the mayor. The mayor’s resignation in the 
face of this record is equivalent to a confession of 
guilt. No intelligent person will be misled by the 
mayor’s attempt to substitute for a defense an 
assault upon the good faith and motives of the le- 
gally constituted authcrities to review his acts 
while in office. It is highly significant that this 
excuse is availed of by the mayor on the eve of the 
governor’s inquiry into relations between the 
mayor and his fugitive agent, Sherwood.” 

At 1:30 on the afternoon of September 2, 1932, 
Governor Roosevelt sat at his desk in the execu- 
tive chamber and read a statement that in view of 
the resignation of the mayor, the proceedings 
before him were terminated, and therefore the 
hearings were closed. What had begun as a lia- 
bility and possible embarrassment for Roosevelt 
had turned into an asset and victory. 

Walker was a tired and embittered man. His 
domestic life, as well as his political future, was 
confused. When he issued an angry statement 
calling Roosevelt “unfair” and his hearing un- 
American,” when he promised to take his case to 
the people and run again for mayor, he sounded 
pathetic. Nobody yelled, “You tell ’em, Jimmy!” 
any more; never again would roses be strewn at his 
feet. He was still beloved by many and disliked by 
few; more charmer than rogue; yet a man leashed 
by the tiger of his times. He had learned, sadly, 
that December was not May; who knew better 
than the mayor, who had written the lyrics of his 
own swan song? 

In 1933, a grateful Appellate Division thanked 
Judge Seabury for his achievements. They of- 
fered him a fee of $75,000 for his two years of 
work as referee in the magistrates’ courts investi- 
gation. He declined payment, saying, “I prefer to 
give my services without any charge to the city of 
New York, as a contribution which the profession 
of which I have the honor to be a member ren- 
dered in the effort to remedy the gross injustices 
which prevailed in that court.” 

That year, too, he performed one other act 
which affected the future of municipal reform in 
the United States. He insisted that the Fusion 
candidate for mayor be a fiery man who despised 
Tammany as much as he did — Fiorello H. La 
Guardia. 
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TRAVEL LIGHT 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


Air and rail travel in the United 
States today offers a lively outing for 
the athletically inclined. There is a 
good deal of walking to be done, es- 
pecially if the traveler has planned 
so recklessly as to need a meal at 
a metropolitan airport, where his 
waiting room is likely to be at one 
end and the restaurant at the other, 
some fifteen or twenty waiting rooms 
away. And where would a better 
test of stamina and fitness await him 
than at the lower level of Grand 
Central, on a muggy summer morn- 
ing, when he disembarks from the 
Owl and begins an airless hike of a 
quarter mile or so, with various 
ramps and stairs thrown in for good 
measure? Where, indeed, unless he 
were scaling Mount Moran with a 
suitcase in each hand? One ought to 
mention that carrying one’s own 
luggage away from the Owl is de 
rigueur for travelers of all ages — tots, 
crones, or gaffers. 

The minor catch in these arrange- 
ments is that the Alpinist has gone 
out for the rugged stuff by choice; 
he knows what he’s up against; not 
only is he in climbing trim, but he 
has the equipment for it — salt pills, 


oxygen, and such. But most rail 
terminals and airports leave the lug- 
gage to the traveler, regardless of his 
wind and muscle, no matter how 
many or heavy the pieces. 

Three small airlines share one of 
the waiting rooms at the Boston air- 
port, where my wife and I arrived 
with a fair amount of luggage, but 
my inquiry about a porter was re- 
ceived with incredulity. 

The very word ‘“‘porter’’ seemed 
exotic, as if I were seeking the fabled 
unicorn. Our line’s man finally 
suggested that one of the others had 
a porter, or perhaps it had formerly 
employed one. There proved to be 
no porter, and while we were hustling 
the bags ourselves, the plaintive 
voice of an announcer came over the 
public-address system: ‘‘Will a sky- 
cap come to American Airlines? 
Will a skycap come to American 
Airlines?”’ 

A skycap, I gather, is the unavail- 
able airport opposite number of the 
unavailable redcap at railroad sta- 
tions. At any rate, one of the biggest 
airlines in the whole place didn’t 
have any. 

Since it seems now to be accepted 
that no self-respecting American will 
be a porter, it is time for the ma- 
chine age to take over. So far, one 
can buy little caster attachments 
for hauling a suitcase, but what is 
needed from luggage manufacturers 
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is some built-in device that will en- 
able the single bag, and others in 
combination with it, to be wheeled 
about by the owner. 

Just as the supermarkets depend 
on their own wire carts for conveying 
goods to the customer’s car, some 
adaptation of this cart for the airline 
and railroad passenger might be 
within the span of man’s imagina- 
tion. In aland where pushing a lawn 
mower means a loss of social status, 
and where even the elderly cut grass 
with a gasoline outfit, a power- 
assisted rig that will propel itself up 
the ramps would pay its way. (What 
is the annual return from a coin-in- 
the-slot storage locker, in relation to 
its cost?) 

For the interval, while these mod- 
est engineering goals are being 
reached, a crash program of attract- 
ing porters from overseas would be 
helpful. Let us open a new frontier, 
with inducements once offered the 
Western homesteaders, to those cheer- 
ful young men who meet the trains 
in London or Milan. Let us employ 
them, enrich them, and send them 
home again after a three-year hitch 
to spread the word of the great ca- 
reers awaiting the able-bodied in the 
USA; 

Otherwise, it’s best to keep the 
kit down to what can be carried in 
a knotted handkerchief (bandanna?) 
on a stick over the shoulder. 


HE Atlantic again offers its readers a 

special Christmas Shopping Service. 
Simply fill out the coupon below in order 
to receive catalogues from any of the 
fine stores listed. In order to assure satis- 
faction, it will be necessary to mail the 
coupon before October 20th. ‘The catalogues 


A Special Service for Christmas Shoppers 


will arrive during November, giving you 
ample time to place orders well before 
Christmas. We hope that once again you 
will benefit from this Service: your only 
obligation to the Atlantic is to have a 
Merry Christmas. 





F. A. O. Schwarz 


In 1862, the “world’s greatest toy store” was born, and has 
been brightening children’s Christmases and birthdays ever 
since. More than 1000 toys are shown in the colorful 1962 
Christmas Catalogue; many imported and exclusive items 
from all over the world are included. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 

L. L. Bean has long been a household word to campers, 
hunters and fishermen requiring durable, top quality equip- 
ment and clothing, sensibly priced. Ideal gifts for all sports- 
lovers appear in this well-known catalogue. 





S. S. Pierce 


Established in 1831, S. S. Pierce has won a world-wide 
reputation for epicurean foods based on 131 continuous years 
of selecting the best. An exceptionally large variety of 
Holiday Gift assortments, fine foods, delicacies and candies 
may be ordered from this comprehensive catalogue. 


Mark Cross 


Mark Cross offers the leather goods for which this store is 
justly famous. Luggage and travel accessories, ladies’ hand- 
bags, men’s billfolds, wallets and attache cases, household 
and bar gifts, office and desk furnishings can all be ordered 
through the catalogue. 
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Hammacher Schlemmer 


Hammacher Schlemmer has guaranteed complete satisfaction 
to its customers for 114 years. In the catalogue you will find 
the last word in housewares and home equipment, mechanical 
devices, glass, silver, linens: everything for gracious living 
indoors and out. 


Georg Jensen 


The 1962 gift catalogue displays a versatile assortment of 
silver, glassware, lamps, china, jewelry for men and women, 
table decorations, and clocks, all distinctively styled for Jensen. 
These and many other Christmas suggestions are shown. 
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Schiaparelli 


Imported French perfumes and fragrance gifts of great 
beauty, all presented with the world-famous Schiaparelli flair 
and originality. The 1962 Catalogue also features a most 
distinguished group of Men’s Toiletries. 


Max Schling, Seedsman 


A catalogue full of reasonably priced gifts for indoor and 
outdoor gardeners, bird-lovers, children of every age. Do-it- 
yourself kits, toys, fun and games for the whole family are 
listed along with items for the household and the patio. 
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READER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Tue ArLAanTIC Monruty, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 16, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the Christmas catalogues for the stores checked: 
C] F. A. O. Schwarz 

C] S. S. Pierce 

[C] Mark Cross 
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I FANCY FREEZING 
sy PEGGY HARVEY 


An authority on good cooking, PEGGY HARVEY 
is the author of SEASON TO TASTE and A 
BRIDE’S COOKBOOK, the latter just published by 
Allantic—Litlle, Brown. 


A man I know buys excellent strip 
steaks from his club, freezes them, 
and, he told me the other day, is 
vastly unhappy over the results. I 
asked him how he wrapped his 
steaks for the freezer, and he said he 
didn’t, that he just dumped them in 
as they came from the club steward. 
No wonder he was disappointed. 
Meat loosely wrapped in butcher 
paper will dry out in the freezer and 
lose all texture and flavor. I didn’t 
advise the man to invest in a lot of 
special freezer trappings, however, 
but just to wrap his beautiful steaks 
snugly, one by one, in aluminum foil 
or Saran Wrap. When he does this, I 
am sure that he will find his meat 
every bit as good as it is at the club. 

I am not an expert on freezing, 
and I do not even own a home freezer 


as such; I merely have a sizable freez- 
ing compartment in my refrigerator, 
and I couldn’t live without it. I use 
it constantly. Every now and then, 
when a small ship has come in, I buy 
a full, thick sirloin steak and cut it 
into sections: one will be big enough 
to feed three people, one will do for 
two, and the rest is cut into individ- 
ual portions. Some of these portions 
will weigh about half a pound, 
which is normal, and some will weigh 
considerably more, for my eighteen- 
year-old son. I write the weight of 
each piece, the date, and a descrip- 
tion of the meat (whether there is 
much fat or bone involved) on a 
label, place the label on the meat, 
wrap it tightly in Saran Wrap, and 
freeze. These steaks could keep for 
six to twelve months, but we are 
partial to steak, so they don’t get the 
chance. 

About once a month I freeze ham- 
burgers. I flatten four pounds of 
good lean ground round steak on a 
table, two pounds at a time. (My 
kitchen table isn’t big enough to 
flatten it all at once.) I pat it about 
half an inch thick and straighten the 
edges. With a spatula, I cut it into 
squares the size of a slice of bread, 
wrap each slice thoroughly in wax 
paper, and freeze. For cooking, the 
hamburgers are thawed just enough 
so that the paper can be removed; 
then they are seasoned, and while still 
quite frozen, sautéed in butter. Three 
minutes on a side is sufficient for 
rare meat, and about five for gray. 


BEETLES 


ny R. P. LISTER 


I lie upon my stomach in the grass, 

My curious nose two inches from the blades, 
And watch the melancholy beetles pass 

In the pursuance of their various trades. 


Some of them might be monumental masons, 
And others warriors equipped for war; 

Some might be barbers searching for their basins, 
Or longshorebeetles longing for a shore. 


I think this beetle either writes or teaches; 
His look is anxious and his brow is lined. 

And here, behold! a clergybeetle preaches 
Damnation to all sinful beetlekind. 


Whether I guess correctly there’s no knowing; 
The ways of beetles are beyond my ken, 

But none of them seems certain where he’s going — 
In this, at least, they’re similar to men. 
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The fact that they are cooked while 
still frozen inside gives these ham- 
burgers extra moisture. Some people 
like to achieve this by mixing crushed 
ice with freshly ground meat. This 
way is simpler, there is no last- 
minute fuss, and the resulting ham- 
burgers are really specia 

Herbs can be frozen, and anyone 
lucky enough to possess an herb gar- 
den can harvest the tarragon, dill, 
rosemary, and marjoram when the 
first frost is threatening. Wrap small 
amounts of each herb separately in 
aluminum foil, tie a label around 
them, and put them in the freezer. 
The herbs do not look their best 
when thawed, but they taste garden- 
fresh and are much better than dried 
herbs. City dwellers should keep 
their eyes peeled, and when fresh 
herbs appear on the market, as they 
do occasionally, they should buy 
them greedily and freeze them. 

My son eats spaghetti, but I do 
not. I curb my waistline while he 
gives his free rein. As everyone knows, 
spaghetti sauce made with meat 
must cook for a long time. Therefore, 
it must be made in fairly large quan- 
tities. I make enough for four hun- 
gry people and freeze it in four plas- 
tic containers. When clamors for 
spaghetti arise, it is ready in short 
order. Barbecue sauce, which we 
share, also demands long, slow cook- 
ing. I make this in double quantity, 
freezing the rest against the next 
batch of spareribs. 

Sometimes I get extremely am- 
bitious and make croissants. These, 
too, must be made in quantity, since 
for some reason you cannot bake 
with a quarter of a yeast cake. I have 
never understood why, but you can’t. 
I freeze the croissants uncooked, 
wrapped separately, and bring them 
to room temperature before baking. 
Even after a long stay in the freezer, 
they are as good as ever. 

Most of the things that can be 
done, and usually are, with leftover 
chicken or turkey are pretty unin- 
teresting. Even a well-seasoned hash 
leaves me cold, so I make chicken 
rolls. ‘The chicken or turkey meat is 
finely minced, mixed with a light 
cream sauce, rolled in thin pastry, 
gilded with egg yolk, and baked. I 
always make more of these than 
needed, and an extra amount of the 
mushroom sauce which goes with 
them. The sauce is frozen in small 
containers with two securely wrapped 
chicken rolls on top of each portion 
of sauce. A fine supper is ready to be 


“Uncle Sam’s ahead again!” 


Rural Electrification Administration 
loans, made to help rural people 
build their own electric lines, are 
turning out to be one of the best 
investments our Nation ever made. 
Since 1935, REA has advanced 
more than $3% billion to nearly 
1,000 locally-owned and operated 
rural electric systems. Rural people 
— by-passed by stockholder power 
companies as too small or too un- 
profitable to serve—have used these 
loans to build 114 million miles of 
line serving 20 million people. 


Rural electric loans are good in- 
vestments. Already, America’s Rural 
Electric Systems have paid back 
more than $1! billion in principal 
and interest on their REA loans. 

Best of all, these loans, which help 
rural people help themselves, bene- 
fit all Americans. Rural electrifica- 
tion helps farmers produce an abun- 
dance of high quality foods for every- 
one. It hikes rural living standards, 
and improves rural schools and 
churches. And it creates new jobs 
and opportunities through a multi- 





billion dollar annual market for 
electrical products. 

These economic and social con- 
tributions of America’s non-profit 
rural electric systems are anothe) 
bonus for all Americans. Uncle Sam’s 
ahead again! 





AMERICA’S is 
RURAL x 
ELECTRIC “7 
SYSTEMS 


Owned and operated by people they serve 


SCOTCH: 


Magnetic Tape as 


on SCOTCH’ BRAND 
Recording Tape 
you hear it all! 





Henry Mancini writes lovely melodies like 

“Moon River”, scores them to such unlikely instruments as a calliope, 
a harmonica, a sweet potato, an autoharp. The music of Manciniland 
underscores such tv and cinema sagas as Peter Gunn, Mr. Lucky, 
and Breakfast at Tiffany’s. Its fresh instrumentation makes new de- 
mands on a recording medium. But, like the heroes of tv, broad- 
spectrumed “SCOTCH” BRAND Recording Tape always gets its Mancini.* 

The secret’s in the oxides. Those in “Scorch” Recording Tapes are 
of the highest potency, to cover a wider dynamic range with greater 
sensitivity and fidelity than ordinary tapes. And only “ScoTcn”’ tapes 
feature exclusive lifetime Silicone lubrication to protect sensitive re- 
corder heads and extend tape life. 

3M’s half century of precision coating experience, microscopic toler- 
ances in backing and tape widths have made “Scorch tapes the 
industry standard. For brilliant sound reproduction in all types of 
recording, professionals demand a tape with unvarying uniformity 
from track to track, reel to reel, year to year. Don’t be satisfied with 
less . . . see your “Scorch” Recording Tape dealer. 

*Mr. Mancini explains his orchestration methods in his new book/recordings set 


“Sounds and Scores” distributed by G. Schirmer. 


**SCOTCH’’, ‘*TARTAN’’ AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTERED 
TRADEMARKS OF MINNESOTA MINING ANO MANUFACTURING CO., 
ST. PAUL 19, MINN. EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CANADA: 
LONDON, ONTARIO. © 1962, 3M CO. 
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heated up, and one which smacks 
not at all of having been made with 
leftovers. 

Without a freezer I would be at a 
loss to know what to do with those 
packages found inside all fowl. For 
those who like gravy or make lots 
of soup, there is no problem. My 
family has never waxed enthusiastic 
about nice hot gravy, and we seldom 
have soup, so I freeze. I freeze the 
livers of chickens, turkeys, ducks, 
and game birds for future chicken- 
liver omelets or paté maison; the rest 
of the giblets, plus the necks and 
wing tips, I freeze separately for the 
infrequent soup or for stock. 

Whether your family is small or 
large, always make more than enough 
stew, ragout, or any dish containing 
meat, fish, or fowl. Boeuf Bourguig- 
non or plain American beef stew, 
bouillabaisse, lobster Newburg, veal 
paprika, beef stroganoff, lamb stew, 
or chicken fricassee, among others, 
all freeze beautifully. It is a comfort 
to have emergency rations of this 
sort ready for any occasion. 

It is a good idea to have a group 
of hors d oeuvres tucked away in the 
freezer, too. Some of the store- 
bought kinds are not bad, but your 
own meatballs, meat pastries, or 
cheese puffs are apt to be better. Pll 
share the secret of my favorite hors 
d'oeuvre. It mystifies all comers, and 
to make it the freezer is essential. 
Spread crustless white sandwich 
bread with cream cheese. Roll up 
each slice and wrap with bacon, then 
in wax paper, and freeze. When the 
time comes, cut each roll into inch- 
long sections and brown under the 
broiler. Something happens to the 
bread and cheese during the freezing 
period which gives the little tidbits 
their tantalizing taste. 

While we are on the subject of 
emergencies, no self-respecting kitchen 
should be without a can of home- 
style peaches on the shelf and a box 
of frozen raspberries in the freezer. 
Add a touch of kirsch to the thawed 
and pureed berries; pour them over 
the drained peaches, and voila!/, a 
perfect dessert. 

More and more households are 
help-less these days, and people who 
either cannot cook or do not like to, 
yet still would prefer to dine at 
home are out of luck. But I have 
good news for them. In the very near 
future they will be able not only to 
dine at home but to serve fine food 
to guests. All they will have to do 
is to boil water. A line of interna- 


r, 
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tional foods is being readied for the 
market. These dinners are unlike 
anything now available. The food is 
packaged in a two-compartment 
plastic pouch which is quite flat and 
requires very little storage space in 
the freezer. In one compartment is 
the entrée, and in the other, the ac- 
companiment, which is a vegetable, 
parsleyed rice, Chinese noodles, or 
potatoes. The entrées range from 
Yankee pot roast to Hawaiian chicken 
and include such classics as boeuf 
Bourguignon, chicken cacciatore, 
lobster Newburg, shrimp creole, and 
many others. All the noncooking 
hostess will have to do is to immerse 
the pouches of her choice in boiling 
water for twelve minutes. While they 
heat, she can mix a salad and make 
some coffee. Dinner is ready, and 
it is good. I watched the whole pro- 
cedure and tasted a half dozen of the 
finished dishes. The food is pre- 
pared under the supervision of an 
accomplished European chef from 
the best recipe for each dish, and it 
looks as attractive as it tastes when 
it is served. Much as I love to cook, 
I plan to stock some of this food my- 
self, if only for the fun of being able 
to offer my guests a choice of several 
entrées and call them to dinner in 
fifteen minutes. 

To go thoroughly into the matter 
of frozen desserts would necessitate 





writing a book, and I have an idea 


that that has been done. Suffice it 
to say that many desserts can be 
frozen and that many more must be. 
Refrigerator ice cream cannot be 
compared to that made in a hand 
freezer or, let’s face it, bought from 
a good caterer, but frozen mousses 
and ices are superb. My favorite ice 
is the Italian Granita di Caffée. For 
this, strong sweetened espresso coffee 
is frozen to a mush and served 
topped with whipped cream spiked 
with créme de cacao or Tia Maria. If 
at any time you find yourself with 
more whipping cream than you need, 
freeze it unwhipped and without 
stirring. It comes out in delicate 
flakes and is delicious on hot fruit. 

As a parting thought, if you do 
not have the kind of refrigerator 
which automatically drops its non- 
sticking ice cubes into a container, 
keeping the container miraculously 
full at all times, try filling a plastic 
bag with ice cubes. Twist the open 
end, and put the bag in the freezer. 
No longer will you have to endanger 
your ice bucket by poking in it with 
an ice pick. The cubes will not stick, 
and you can remove one, two, or a 
handful at a time. I do not know 
who came up with this idea origi- 
nally. I disclaim all credit, but for 
my money, it is the greatest inven- 
tion since the wheel. 


I’m Sorry, But . 
Sey EEE Te hee 


BY C. S. JENNISON 


C. S. JENNISON writes light verse and prose with equal facility 
and is a frequent contributor to the ATLANTIC and other magazines. 


Every profession has its zealously 
guarded trade secrets. If you don’t 
believe me, ask the famous artist 
how he mixes his paints, or the suc- 
cessful chef how long he simmers his 
beef stroganoff, and see how much 
satisfaction you get. Chances are 
ten to one that your questions will 
be met with practiced and masterly 
evasion. 

I’ll give you a couple of examples. 

Last Tuesday, we were having a 
problem with our upstairs plumbing, 
and when the plumber arrived in 
Due Course and a new Impala 
(which is what plumbers always ar- 
rive in) I led him hurriedly up to the 
bathroom. 

“I wish you’d tell me,” I said, 


“why we have a regular torrent of 
water coming through the living- 
room ceiling.” The plumber thought 
for a moment. 

“Sure, Pll tell you,” he replied. 
“Its because it’s so deep on the floor 
up here.” 

See what I mean about evasion? 
The man wasn’t about to let me in 
on the mysteries of his chosen calling. 

Later, by sneakily leaving the bed- 
room door ajar and watching the 
plumber through a clever arrange- 
ment of strategically located mirrors, 
I saw him nonchalantly tighten a 
loose pipe behind the washbasin, 
thumb through an old copy of Life 
that was lying on the windowsill, 
take a nail file from the wall cabinet 
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TARTAN SERIES 





Tartan’ Series 


-FOR-THE- 
MONEY” 






Now at your dea/er’s: 


Save money (up to $1.90!) 
on a banded three-pack of 
all-purpose ‘‘SCOTCH" Tartan 
Series Recording Tapes! Your 
choice of standard, extra play 
and double play lengths and 
acetate or polyester backings 
in five or seven-inch reels. 
Stock up now and save! 


plus special rack offer! 





A deluxe, gold- 

plated Tape Library Rack can 
be yours for 3 end-of-reel plaid 
tabs from any ‘‘SCOTCH” Re- 
cording tape, and just $2.50. 
Expandable rack holds up to 
40 reels—a $5.95 value! Send 
to 3M Company, Box 35008, 
St. Paul 19, Minn. 
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“THAT FAMOUS 
ene TEXAS FRUIT CAKE” 





BAKED TO ORDER 
FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FRIENDS 


If your mouth waters for real FRUIT CAKE 
and you’ve never eaten DELUXE, you’re in 
for a rare treat! Taste its oldtime goodness 
— the luscious fruits and fresh, plump Texas 
pecans, the richness of this delicacy. DE- 
LUXE is that “best of its kind” for your 
holiday get-togethers, for friends dropping 
in. Baked to order, stays moist and delicious, 
rich in that wonderful “Christmas cake” 
aroma. 


Why not order your DELUXE Christmas 
cakes today. You can’t go wrong because: 

- Every DeLuxe is guaranteed the world’s 
finest fruit cake, or your money back. 


SEND YOUR LIST—WE DO THE REST 


Simply enclose your list, check or money order, and 
we'll ship these original cakes in oldtime Christmas tin, 
postpaid and insured. We will enclose gift cards for you. 
2 Ibs., $4.15; 3 Ibs., $5.75; 5 Ibs., $8.95. 


COLLIN STREET BAKERY 
P.O. Box 460, Corsicana, Texas 
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bend it! extend it! 

twist it! coil it! 

A new twist in lighting! An American made adaptation of 
the famous one in Spain. Bronze-colored plastic covers a 
heavy wire which twists and turns like magic to give you 
light where you need it. Clamps on the back of a chair, will 
attach to easel, stands up on a table, add light in a work- 
shop, drape around the neck for cosmetics, shaving, etc.; 
good student lamps, or on a sewing machine. Comes with 


shade shown. 30” long. $3.50 includes postage. 
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MARTINI SPECIAL 


Ever admire the way a professional slices a lemon to get just 
the skin for the twist in a martini? You, too can be a pro with 
this special knife for just that purpose. Handsome steel cutter 
has good looking ivory-plastic handle. Precision made in 


Italy, it is 71⁄4” long. $2 200 which includes postage. 


EDITH CHAPMAN nepi. an 


ROUTE 303 BLAUVELT, N. Y. 








and lovingly clean his fingernails, 
and spend ten or fifteen minutes 
observing the passing traffic through 
the window. Then he walked out 
into the hall, where I met him, and 
said he’d finally located the trouble 
and — lets see —that would be 
twelve dollars and forty-three cents 
for labor and parts. 

The same day, I took my car to a 
service station, because the little red 
disk on my dashboard marked 
“GEN” kept lighting up. The ga- 
rageman said it was a lucky thing 
Pd brought the car in, since anyone 
could see my generator wasn’t 
working properly. He then checked 
the oil and water, asked me to run 
my motor, made a phone call, 
bummed a Pall Mall from a passing 
mechanic, and, when he thought I 
wasn’t looking, hit a small black box 
under the hood three or four times 
with a wrench handle, at which 
point the generator light went off. 
While I was paying the garageman 
the five dollars I owed him, I asked 
what was wrong with the generator. 

“That’s just the way generators 
are, lady,” he hedged, pocketing the 
money and disappearing in the di- 
rection of the Coke machine. 

Well, now that my living-room 
ceiling has dried out and I have 
learned to carry a pair of scissors 
around in the car to tap that black 
box under the hood when the gen- 
erator light goes on, I don’t judge 
the plumber or the garageman too 
harshly. After all, as an unharried 
housewife in a world of Pressing 
Community Projects, I have my own 
little trade secrets and areas of eva- 
sion. For years, people have been 
trying to find out how I managed to 
remain uninvolved in public works, 
but up until the present time I have 
simply smiled enigmatically and 
avoided the issue. Like the plumber 
and garageman, I knew that if I 
exposed my private methods to the 
world at large, I would render the 
methods useless to myself. Because 
of a recent move to a new city, how- 
ever, I feel I’m now in a safe enough 
situation to tell all, even though the 
information I’m about to impart 
will endear me to no one in my 
former neighborhood. In fact, in a 
small way, Pll probably be putting 
myself in much the same position 
Thomas Wolfe did when he wrote 
You Can’t Go Home Again. 

Before I go any further, I want to 
point out that nearly every modern 
wife and mother at one time or 
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another finds herself up to the arm- 
pits in a quicksand of hometown 
activities and enterprises. Far from 
being the captain of her own soul, 
she isn’t even the third mate; she’s a 
deckhand. I know whereof I speak. 
Eight or nine years ago, there was a 
desperate period in my life when I 
was secretary of the P.T.A., food 
buyer for the school hot-lunch pro- 
gram, chauffeur for the girl scouts 





and Free Dental Clinic, treasurer of 
the local Republican group, head of 
the Red Cross drives, chairman of 
the church Ways ¿aal Means Com- 
mittee, president of the Country 
Culture Study Club, and — oh, yes 
— director of the yearly lawn party 
for the Youth Center. 

I won’t go into the time consumed 
by each of these separate duties, but 
let’s just take the lawn party. In an 
attempt to make the occasion festive, 
the various booths and tables were 
painstakingly decorated with col- 
ored crepe paper, an orchestra was 
hired for dancing, and other fund- 
raising ideas included a grab bag, a 
raffle, a white-elephant auction, a 
food sale, a candy booth, and a 
bingo game. Along with organizing 
the party, helping to tack a flock of 
inflammable streamers around the 
place, and supervising the grab-bag 
concession, I had to bake six pies for 
the food sale, make three boxes of 
fudge for the candy booth, contribute 
prizes for the raffle and bingo game, 
give five dollars toward the price of 
the orchestra, and collect and donate 
items for the auction and grab bag. 
The second year I was in charge, the 
lawn party netted the Youth Center 
around fifty dollars, which, for some 
obscure reason, was about what I 
figured I had personally put into the 
affair, in the way of cash alone. 

Right then I decided things had 
gone too far, and I began struggling 
to formulate some sort of Commu- 
nity Nonparticipation plan. At first 


I tried greeting the continuing pleas | , | 
for aid and succor with legitimate 
excuses, but this approach got me 
nowhere. When I explained that my 
family needed me and that I was 
tired and my arches were sprung, the 
other women said their families 
needed them, too, and they were 
tired, too, from their exhausting 
trips to Florida and all, and couldn’t 
I help out again just this once? 
After a number of sleepless nights, 
during which I wrestled with my 
conscience and talked to the walls, I 
eventually came to the inevitable 
and reluctant conclusion that I 
would have to take more drastic 
measures. In order to extricate my- 
self from the morass of organizational 
activity in which I was wallowing, I 
realized, there was only one thing 
left to do. Lie. 

That’s right. Lie. It’s a rule that 
takes a fair amount of initial forti- 


tude to follow, but once you get the 
hang of it, it’s easy. So don’t shilly- TENNESSEE SIPPIN’ WHISKEY has tO 
shally. Make up your mind to start 


practicing right away. The next | go through a Charcoal Mellowing vat drop by 


time you’re asked to bake cookies for 
the Croquet Club food sale or whip drop. Any faster and we repack the vat 
up a pair of new curtains for the | , ’ 
high school washroom, say you’d 
like to do it, you really would, but 
you’re afraid it won’t be possible. 
Then lie. Only remember that Just 
Any Old Lie won’t do. For instance, 
never say that your Aunt Agatha is 
visiting from Alaska, because invari- 
ably your mythical aunt will be 
pressed into service as well, and 
you’ll end up making an extra batch 
of cookies and a second set of cur- 
tains to cover your unplanned pre- 
varication. Experience will soon 
teach you that there are only two 
lies that are dependable and irrefut- 


able. One ig that you'll be out of | at a time, the vat is repacked and the whiskey 





Charcoal Mellowing calls for 
seeping our whiskey down 
through 10 feet of tightly 
packed, hard maple charcoal. 
If the whiskey should come 





out any faster than a drop 


town, and the other is that you have | , j ; 
That Bug Thats Going Around. | 1S put through again. It’s 
Nobody can prove you wont be out 
of town, and being at the mercy of slow process that needs q 


the current vague and peripatetic 


bug will preclude your presence at lot of seeing after. But we 


even the worthiest local function. 
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That’s all there is to it. Simple, , ) F 
isn’t it? I suppose I could make a believe you Il agree the 1 Q 
lot of money for the new Rabies PREETI | ; i y DROP 
Clinic or the Home for Wayward sSıppın smootnness 1t gives w ^ 
Fathers by going on a lecture tour S ER ig ee P 
and telling the nation’s weary house- | Jack Daniel > iS worth all ane a BY DROP 
: ster CV? g 
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wives the secret of my success. And : 

Pd like to do it. I really would. But the pains we take. 
Pm afraid it won’t be possible. You 

see, next month I expect to be out 

of town, and right now I’m laid up TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
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| WAS TIRED 
OF LIVING 
ON LOW PAY 


So | Started Reading The 
Wall Street Journal 


I work in a large city. Over a period of 
time I noticed that men who read The 
Wall Street Journal are better dressed, 
drive better cars, have better homes and 
eat in better restaurants. 

“Im tired of living on low pay!” I 
said to myself. “I’m going to see if The 
Wall Street Journal can help ME.” 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and it DID. Since I started read- 
ing The Journal, my income has increased 
from $9,000 to $14,000 a year. 

This story is typical. Because the re- 
ports in The Wall Street Journal come 
to you daily, you get quick warning of 
any new trend that may affect your busi- 
ness and personal income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your interests or 
seize a profit. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in eight cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
for $7 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-10 
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Hunters and 
Campers will find 
many practical 
items in our 116 
page fully illus- 
trated Fall Cata- 
- log. Shows hunt- 
ing footwear, 
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A Plea for 
Physical Fatness 
cue 


BY JOHN CRAWFORD 


Jonn Crawrorp, who works in a super- 
market and lives in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
is a young newcomer to writing. 


In recent months senators, ex- 
athletes, the clergy, and at least one 
President have added their voices 
to a mounting chorus of indignation. 
They have joined the bewhistled 
physical education teachers of the 
nation in condemning Americans 


| as soft, flabby, lazy, and generally 


unfit. 
The question Id like to ask is, 


unfit for what? The basic impetus 


behind this Spartan movement seems 
to be the fear that the Russians (a 
vast race of tawny, muscle-bound 
gymnasts) will someday descend 
upon our shores and thrash each of 
us flabby capitalists individually. 

The alarmists remind me of an 
old gym teacher of mine, Mr. Adley. 
Whenever there was a particularly 
dismal showing in the standard 
calisthenics, he would align the 
entire class at attention along one 
side of the basketball court. In a 
voice choked with emotion, Mr. 
Adley would then prophesy death 
for us all in military training, be- 
cause we were “not physically fit 
enough to navigate a simple obstacle 
course.” 

I always wondered if those who 
could not make it through the 
obstacle course were shot, or if they 
were simply sent out and never 
heard of again. The latter possibil- 


ity presents us with the picture of 


various misfits dangling from land- 
ing nets, stuck in hollow logs, or 
perhaps assaulting an eight-foot bar- 
rier again and again before finally 
yielding to starvation, insanity, or 
concussion. I was always haunted by 
a vision of myself sitting in a malaria- 
ridden swamp with each of my feet 
hopelessly caught in a huge tire. 
But, to return to my original 
question, have we ever considered 
the possibility that our whole ap- 
proach to the problem may be 
wrong? Muscles may be useful in 
hand-to-hand combat, but I fail to 
see what advantage they give one in 
the cold war. Indeed, that gaunt 
and bony look so much in fashion 
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among Americans today may be a 
positive liability in the battle for the 
minds of men. How can we expect 
the world’s starving masses to be- 
lieve that a nation of emaciated peo- 
ple is as well off as it pretends to be? 
We seem to have forgotten that 
while obesity is the bane of modern 
America, it remains the ultimate 
symbol of happiness and security to 
that portion of mankind which goes 
to bed hungry every night. 

Loath as I am to resort to alarm- 
ist tactics, I must call attention 
to a situation which has, until 
now, escaped the notice of the 
American. public.. While we work 
furiously to pare our waistlines, 
what are our Russian counterparts 
doing? One need look no further 
than the photographs in the daily 
newspaper. While our svelte first 
family cavorts energetically about 
the White House lawns, in what 
shape do we find the wily Russian 
Premier and his wife? The answer 
to this question, however simple, is 
revealing: round! 

A look at the entire galaxy of Rus- 
sian VIPs, in fact, presents us with 
an unavoidable truth — namely, 
that the Soviets have chosen their 
leaders with an eye to the propa- 
ganda value of obesity. 

One glance at the Russian women 
is enough to reveal that the state has 
molded them into a plump adver- 
tisement for the Communist way of 
life. It has even been rumored that 
in the women’s ready-to-wear de- 
partment of the giant Moscow GUM 
there is not a single dress in stock 
smaller than size eighteen. Russian 
children, no doubt, are next on the 
list. When the tots have been satis- 
factorily well-rounded, the day will 
not be far off when the Russian male 
will step out of his deceptive cloak of 
physical well-being and confront us 
from behind his newly developed 
paunch.- The psychological impact 
of such a thoroughly fat nation upon 


much of the world would doubtless 
be sufficient to entice it into the 
Communist camp. Only the fail- 
ures of their farm program have so 
far prevented the Russians from 
carrying out this plot. 

With the potential enemy already 
so well along the road to ‘“‘physical 
fatness,” we have not a moment to 
lose. However, in our drive toward 
expanded waistlines, we have several 
important factors on our side. Our 
program of agricultural stockpiling 
has guaranteed us a larder well 
stocked with simple but fattening 
foods. Dieting fads have unques- 
tionably built up a vast reservoir of 
hunger and frustration, the pent-up 
energy of which, once released, will 
give great impetus to the program. 
Millions, their shackles of self-denial 
cast off by the nation’s call, will dash 
out of the reducing salons and into 
the eateries. The clatter of dishes 
and tableware, mingled with lusty 
shouts of ‘‘Seconds here!’ and 
“Please pass the butter!’’, will re- 
sound across the country. The great 
American appetite, once harnessed 
to a sound government program for 
physical fatness, will lean into the 
traces with a will. 
the Russians potato for potato, 
calorie for calorie. We shall fight 
on the beaches; we shall fight on the 
picnic grounds; we shall fight in 
the all-night hamburger stands. We 
shall never surrender! And if the 
American nation should last a thou- 
sand years, history will say, ‘‘This 
was their fattest hour!”’ 


OTHER VOICES, 
OTHER BOOMS 


By C. MICHAEL CURTIS 


I. Mr. McNamara 
Mr. McNamara says 


that $207 million worth 
of bomb shelters 
will save 10 million lives. 
I wonder how much it will cost 
to keep us safe 
from our hearts. 


II. Mr. Mitchell 


Mr. Mitchell of Newburgh 
has something to say. 

He has found a way 

to solve the problem 

of illegitimate children. 


Starve ’em to death. 


We shall match 
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Truly, the world is yours! 
Rates from $2,700. Write for our colorful illustrated World 
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Tiger, Stay Away From My Door 
po eS 


sy DORIS PARKMAN 


Doris PARKMAN lives in Boston and writes for her own entertain- 
ment. This is her first appearance in the pages of Accent on Living. 


Trends in literature can be ter- 
rifyingly prophetic, and one of the 
latest seems to threaten our whole 
way of life, if not civilization itself. 
I refer to the enormous number of 
books written in the last few years 
about animals in the home. 

These books have titles like Kin- 
kajou in the Kitchen, We Keep Our 
Llama in the Library, and Lions Make 
the Nicest Pets. There is even a 
television program in which two 
repulsive little chimpanzees are 
dressed up in frilly clothes and 
treated as the children of the family. 

Is this the logical result of the 
breakdown of the caste system? And 
are we to learn to adapt ourselves 
to the ways of otters, cheetahs, and 
gorillas? In these books, any adapt- 
ing that has to be done is not done 
by the animals. 

“I came home to find Midge rather 
upset,” an author will write. 
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‘‘Feelah [this is the kind of name the 
animal always has] had very clever- 
ly picked the lock of the cupboard 
and thrown our set of Crown Derby 
on the floor.’’ However, Midge, 
always a good sport, is ready to go 
along with the gag. “She had to 
admit,” he continues, ‘‘that it was 
entirely her fault. She should have 
packed the china in a basket and 
swung it from the ceiling.” Good 
humor is restored. Laughingly, the 
owners sweep up the shards. That’s 
one thing they’ll never have to worry 
about again. 

Naturally some hazard is attached 
to associating with wild beasts. But 
wounds, no matter how severe, are 
made light of. Poor Soma, the 
author’s lioness, didn’t know her 
own strength. She was terribly sorry, 
and made up for everything by being 
extra affectionate and loving. 

One diabolical little otter who 
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did mean it was used by its owner to 
test the animal-loving qualities of 
his friends. When the otter got 
near enough to a victim, it would 
bite savagely through his ear lobe. 
Only one friend passed the test with 
flying colors. “Though a look of 
outrage crossed Katherine’s face, she 
continued talking as though nothing 
had happened.” 

As time goes on, the homes of ani- 
mal fanciers begin to look more and 
more like prehistoric caves. Rugs 
are the first things to go, of course. 
Upholstered furniture proves im- 
practical. Pictures and knickknacks 
are either smashed or hidden away. 
If you have chosen an otter for your 
pet, you will be denied the use of 
your bathtub, because it will be full 
of live eels. 

As if all this weren’t disturbing 
enough, we are now threatened with 
the possibility of having these ani- 
mals talk to us. The writer of a most 
enthusiastic book about dolphins 
tells us we are about to break through 
the sound barrier between animals 
and human beings. Dolphins are 
being taught to talk, and we, in 
turn, to speak their language. The 
dolphin language will be used as a 
sort of Rosetta stone to lead us into 
the languages of other animals. 
Well, in my opinion, an hour’s con- 
versation with a cow, a rabbit, or 
even a dog would just about plumb 
the depths of boredom. 

I look back with nostalgia on the 
days when an animal knew its place. 
A cat caught mice or curled up in 
front of the fire. A Newfoundland 
dog understood that its mission in 
life was to pull small children out 
of millraces, and it felt amply re- 
warded by a pat on the head. Best 
of all, wild creatures stayed in their 
native haunts. 

Today’s trend has an uglier aspect. 
We are all familiar with Tobermory, 
the talking cat; and while perhaps 
none of us is as vulnerable as the 
members of Saki’s house party, I can 
still envisage awkward situations, 
the least of which would be our 
having to become vegetarians. 
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This man is building a car. Not alone, of 
course. He’s an employe in a General 
Motors plant... just one important pro- 
ducer in a team of more than six hundred 
thousand employes. He’s energetic, pro- 
gressive, reliable .. . knows his job and 
does it right. 


People like this producer, far more than 
anything else, are the key to General 
Motors. It’s production people, super- 
visors, draftsmen, stylists, salesmen, en- 
gineers . . . people who design, decide, 
direct, DO! 


More than a million shareholders, men 
and women, young and old, have invested 
in the efforts and productiveness of 
General Motors people. Every one of 
them has a stake in General Motors... 
and GM’s biggest stake is in its people. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
IS PEOPLE 


Making Better Things For You 
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NON-JAZZ JAZZ 


BY MILTON BASS 


Most of the modern classical com- 
posers, in the periods when they were 
digging for roots, found it stimu- 
lating (but not quite inspiring) to 
hoe the fierce rhythms of jazz. You 
can cite Ravel, Stravinsky, Gruen- 
berg, Krenek, Carpenter, Milhaud, 
and Copland for specific instances of 
jazziness; and like all other human 
beings, they were not immune to the 
blues. Right now in New York City, 
it is not considered a rare sight to see 
Leonard Bernstein leap from his 
table in a smoky nightclub and rip 
off a number or two with the per- 
formers on the bandstand. It all goes 
with the bohemia of desperation that 
sometimes engulfs classical com- 
posers. 

But in the past few years, the jazz 
musicians, in a period when their 
own roots are slightly withered, have 
been doing some leaping of their 
own. They are using the surface 
techniques of the classics as a base 
for their own little improvisations. 
And they are not really satisfied un- 
less they have a hundred symphonic 
musicians behind them while they 
are doing it. Jazz is now a familiar 
commodity of the concert hall, an 
accepted cultural export to foreign 
countries, and a subject for learned 


discussion. Most of the expressions 
of happiness have been squeezed out 
of it. 

Everyone who has attended a jazz 
concert in the past five years has 
been exposed to the painful moments 
when the spokesman for the musical 
group stands before the audience 
and mumbles: ‘““This here is a fugue 
— rondo form — counterpoint — solo 
improvisations — return to theme. 
And we call it ‘Dunkirk,’ where 
everybody got away safe.” 

The musicians who indulge in such 
fantasies are reflecting a segment of 
contemporary jazz that has been 
dubbed the ‘“‘Third Stream.” It is a 
term coined to describe what Gunther 
Schuller defines as the ‘‘attempts in 
various ways to bring together the 
sounds and feeling of jazz with the 
more extended format of contempo- 
rary symphonic literature.” 

Schuller, a former French-horn 
player with the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra who now devotes full 
time to composing, conducting, and 
teaching, and John Lewis, the musi- 
cal director and pianist of the Mod- 
ern Jazz Quartet, are the leaders in 
the attempted amalgamation of jazz 
and classical idioms. Dave Brubeck 
has plunked his own quartet down 
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before several symphony orchestras, 
and his brother Howard composed a 
piece titled Dialogues for Jazz Combo 
and Orchestra, which was recorded by 
Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic (Columbia CL-1466, 
CS-8257). Lewis and his chamber 
jazz group have performed with sev- 
eral symphonic aggregations, no- 
tably in Germany, where this type of 
synthesis has been seriously received. 
Jimmy Giuffre, a saxophonist-clari- 
netist whose style has been torn in 
several directions of late, recently 
recorded his Piece for Clarinet and 
Orchestra with the Südwestfunk Or- 
chestra of Baden Baden (Verve 8395, 
68395), about as earnest a disaster as 
could be conceived. 

In 1960, four weeks of intensive 
work and a $5000 grant were spent 
at the School of Jazz in Lenox, Mas- 
sachusetts, in an attempt to synthe- 
size a group of classical strings with 
various jazz soloists. The work in 
progress was described to the press as 
revolutionary in character, but the 
final result at the graduation concert 
was a painful rendition of a few be- 
labored orchestrations that had been 
turned out almost thirty years before. 
The catalyst needed to fuse the di- 
verse musical elements was as un- 
known to the teachers and pupils 
as it was to the already established 
star performers to be found in the 
field. 

And yet, as with everything else, 
there is an exception to prove the 
rule. There is an album that con- 
tains a jazz musician improvising 
to a written background played by a 
symphonic string section, and it is 
one of the most exhilaratingly de- 
lightful musical experiences of the 
past several years. It is titled Focus 
(Verve 8412, 68412), and it features 
tenor saxophonist Stan Getz, as 
soloist with a sixteen-piece string sec- 
tion, playing seven selections com- 
posed by Eddie Sauter and conducted 
by Hershy Kay. 

Getz is the most satisfying tenor 
saxophonist at work today. ‘There is 
none of the flashy denseness of Sonny 
Rollins or John Coltrane in his work, 
and his predilection for ballads 
softens the edge of his newly ac- 
quired fierceness. He is a complete 
master of his instrument and brings 
freshness of thought and feeling to 
whatever he plays. His improvisa- 
tional genius and superb technique 
are the contemporary culmination of 
the mainstream of jazz. 

Sauter wrote the seven pieces for 
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- Getz in just under a year. Each com- 
position was written as an entity, 
with no special provision made for 
an accompanying soloist. “What I 
wanted to do,” said Sauter, “was 
write it like a string quartet, with 
space to move things. I’d let them 
make their own time and rhythm. 
. . . I wanted to write pieces that 
had continuity of thought and shape 
and that had enough thematic 
strength to hold together almost in 
their own right. And I always left, 
in the back of my mind, a space for 
another part to be added. I didn’t 
know what was going to happen in 
that area. That was the hole I left 
for Stan.” 

The finished pieces were scored for 
an orchestra of ten violins, four vio- 
las, two cellos, a bass, a harp, and 
percussion. The group was built 
around the Beaux Arts Quartet: 
Gerald Tarack, first violin; Alan 
Martin, second violin; Jacob Glick, 
viola; and Bruce Rogers, cello. 
Getz’s preparation for the recording 
session was a quick perusal of a 


sketchy lead sheet of the scoring and _ 


close attention to the musicians re- 
hearsing the set pieces. The record- 
ing was done in three sessions, with 
several takes made of each piece. 
Getz’s improvisations were the only 
variable factor. Usually the best take 
stood out from the rest, and little 
splicing was done with the finished 
product. Most of the editing was 
strictly an engineering matter, the 
balancing of sound between the 
tenor saxophone and the orchestra 
to highlight the individual character- 
istics of each. 

On one piece, however, it was im- 
possible to decide which of the two 
takes was the better one, so it was 
decided to splice them together into 
one sequence rather than discard a 
note from either. This piece is the 
most exciting number in the album. 
It is titled “I’m Late, I’m Late,” and 
is a marvelous blending of fierce 
rhythms, exciting sonorities from the 
strings, and a wild and woolly Getz, 
darting in and through the sym- 
phonic riffs of the background. 

In this number, Sauter has con- 
jured up an almost perfect re-crea- 
tion of the dash of the Mad Hatter 
to the tea party in Walt Disney’s 
version of Alice in Wonderland. Drum- 
mer Roy Haynes, whose versatility 
is remarkable, pushes the strings 
harder and harder in a musical rep- 
resentation of that huge gold watch 
being plucked out of the pocket and 


shoved back in. Meanwhile, Getz 
floats above the action, at times com- 
menting wryly and dispassionately 
on what is taking place, and at 
times being so caught up in the ex- 
citement that his horn fairly shrieks 
for Alice to get out of the Hatter’s 
way. It is one of the most effective 
jazz program pieces that has ever 
been put on records. 

The other numbers vary in mood 
and intensity; dreamy and romantic, 
hard and fierce, soft and mellow, 
stimulating and relaxing. The titles 
are representative descriptions of 
what takes place within: “Her,” 
‘‘Pan,” ‘I Remember When,” 
“Night Rider,’ “Once Upon a 
Time,” and ‘‘A Summer Afternoon.” 

Through them all, the focus is on 
Getz’s saxophone, but his artistry 
is such that he never intrudes in the 
set piece; he is always part of the mu- 
sical framework that has been laid 
out. His warm, easy tone flows 
through the ballad pieces, and on the 
up tempos he shows such strength of 
attack, such ability to swing that he 
carries the strings and rhythm along 
with him at his pace and inclination. 
His improvisation has so great an air 
of newness, of originality, and of 
intensity of feeling that he gives hope 
for the future in this sidestream of 
jazz. 

For it is a sidestream, albeit one 
that seems to be occupying more and 
more of the attention of serious jazz 
musicians. One group of jazz seek- 
ers, notably Ornette Coleman, Sonny 
Rollins, Cecil Taylor, Don Ellis, 
and Paul Bley, have been making 
their sound either by running up and 
down the scales at breakneck speed 
while changing chords, according to 
the phases of the moon, or by grab- 
bing individual notes and beating 
them to death. 

There is another type of endeavor 
that is becoming more and more 
popular with the young jazz com- 
posers and players. It can only be 
described as ‘“‘non-jazz jazz.” It is 
somewhat similar to the Third Stream 
in its formation, but it has none of 
the pretensions. One of the out- 
standing examples of this offshoot 
can be heard in an album titled A 
Day in the City: Six Jazz Variations on 
a Theme by the Don Friedman Trio 
(Riverside RLP 384), featuring Fried- 
man on piano, Joe Hunt on drums, 
and Charles Israels on bass. 

Friedman is a 27-year-old com- 
poser-pianist from the West Coast 
who has worked everything from 
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bop bashes to cocktail lounges. Re- 
cently, an instructor in composition 
gave him the task of writing a set of 
variations on the theme of an old 
folk song, “The Minstrel Boy.” 
Friedman worked out the variations 
on a linear line only, without the 
chord sequences that are necessary 
for jazz improvisation. But as the 
piece became a part of him, he con- 
ceived the programmatic possibili- 
ties, and he chose a chord sequence 
that seemed appropriate to the com- 
position’s mood. The result is A 
Day in the City, with sequences desig- 
nated as “Dawn,” “Midday,” “Rush 
Hour,” “Sunset,” “Early Evening,” 
and “Night.” The moods are pre- 
sented in terms of rhythm, and one 
can follow the story line in the musi- 
cal scenes. 

The best description that can be 
given of A Day in the City is that it is 
pleasant to hear. There is nothing 
startling in it. The soloists carry the 
listener through a place named New 
York City, and the whole album has 
a surge that is vital, warm, and pro- 
vocative. It is not jazz, but it is 
jazz-oriented. In all events, it is 
good music. 

We must focus, therefore, on Stan 
Getz if we are to find a reason why 
Focus is an exciting piece of jazz, 
while the efforts of Schuller, Lewis, 
Brubeck, Giuffre, and the others 
turn out to be neither jazz, classical, 
nor good program music. The amal- 
gamation that was desired by these 
musicians was never achieved, and 
the results are bits and pieces in- 
terspersed among other bits and 
pieces. 

Focus is no answer to the problem 
that has been plaguing the jazz mu- 
sicians seeking a way out of the 
maze. It gives them a goal to work 
toward in emulating Stan Getz’s 
jazz genius. The pieces by Eddie 
Sauter are first-rate and possess the 
qualities to spark a soloist to the top 
of his abilities. But it is the fire alone 
that gives heat and light, and it is 
Getz who burns brightly through- 
out. Focus is an exceptional album 
that features a group of alchemists 
who found the right combination 
through hard work and a little bit of 
luck. It is hard to say whether the 
same men could do it again under 
similar circumstances. It is easy to 
say that probably no other group 
now recording can accomplish any- 
thing as outstanding. That is a sad 
state. But that is the sad state of 
jazz today. 
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FIVE YEAR WARRANTY 


THE TRANSISTOR TONE GENERATOR BOARD ASSEMBLIES OF THE 
NEW THOMAS ORGANS ARE WARRANTED FOR FIVE FULL YEARS 


Replacement upon prepaid return of undamaged board to the manufacturer 
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Whether you buy the least expensive or highest priced 


homa 


ELECTRONIC 
ORGAN 


this warranty is your assurance of quality! 


only the tiny transistor 
—the modern miracle behind our 

satellite-in-space program, and 
our super-efficient electronic computers — permits 
Thomas to give you this extended warranty. You 
buy with confidence when you buy a Thomas. 

You see, the transistors we use take only a tiny 
amount of power to operate. They create virtually 
no heat. Heat is the chief reason why conventional 
older-type components break down. They literally 
burn themselves out. 

And, transistors permit us to give you the finest 
tone, the greatest number of features, and the most 
compact instrument for the money. 

Let’s start with the Thomas Model A...from 
$499.95...a full two keyboard organ with ten 
voices, Touch the keys—hear the organ sound like 
an oboe, a cornet, a violin. Fidelity of tone and 
richness of voicing is something we're mighty 
particular about. 

The Thomas Model A has 73 radial arc bass 
pedals. They’re much easier for you to play. It’s 





THOMAS PRICES BEGIN AT $499.95 


a complete instrument, too. Everything is built 
right into the console...no extras to buy. And look 
at the beautiful cabinet. Wouldn't you be proud to 
have this Thomas in your living room? 

The Thomas Symphony model is the ultimate! 
It has two 6] note keyboards, Built-In Leslie 
Speaker System, plus a main two speaker system, 
Stereo-Organ sound, Combination Pistons, Built- 
in Chimes, all three types of percussion—Attack, 
Sustain, and Repeat, and the exciting new Vibra- 
Magic (both Thomas exclusives). Vibra-Magic 
actually adds the missing “human” touch to the 
vibrato. You get the most realistic Hawaiian 
Guitar, Slide Trombone, or Trumpet you've ever 
heard. You will select no other after you have tried 
this Thomas! 

There are many other Thomas models. Each 
has a host of features, superb tone, and beautiful 
cabinetry. There's one to fit your pocketbook and 
each represents the greatest value in its price range. 
Consult your Thomas dealer. He can be a real help 
to you, And, write for full information. Use the 
coupon, 


Thomas ORGAN CO. DIVISION OF PACIFIC MERCURY ELECTRONICS 
SEPULVEDA, CALIFORNIA 
America's Greatest Value in Electronic Organs! 


we know you can play 


... your Thomas dealer will show you 
how. Playing an organ is easy and fun 
for the whole family! If you have never 
played, we know you can. See a Thomas 
dealer. He— and Thomas—have a sur- 
prise for you. 
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Thomas Organ Co. 


8304 Hayvenhurst Ave. Sepulveda, California 


Please send me free information and a demon- 
stration record about the new Thomas Organ. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


ee the end of World War II, we have all been 
active or passive participants in a deadly assault 
on nature; either we encouraged it or we stood by 
watching without protest. The beginning was in a 
mood of innocence. In my part of the Beverly 
woods the four-motor mosquitoes are particularly 
carnivorous in June, so when the tree men began 
talking about a new DDT spray, I joined with 
our neighbors and had the woods drenched. This 
put down the bombers, but I notice that it also 
silenced the birds, some of whom, the orioles and 
a pair of scarlet tanagers which had been nesting 
with us for two springs, did not return. 

The second act was the desperate struggle to 
preserve our patriot tree, the elm. The finest 
defense I saw organized was in Williamstown, 
where at the first sign of the Dutch elm beetle, 
the undergraduates of the college, released from 
class, joined with the pupils of the high school in a 
week’s search to identify every diseased elm and 
to make sure that it was cut down and burned. In 
other great elm cities, such as New Haven, funds 
were voted for the DDT spray, but the blight 
moved too quickly and the old veterans perished. 
On the Michigan State campus the rain of chemi- 
cals annihilated the robins but not the beetles. 

Act three, for me, takes place in the cranberry 
bogs on Cape Cod, where for a decade I have 
fished the threading brooks and the reservoirs for 
trout. When the cranberry blossoms were threat- 
ened by a pest, the scrub oak and pine were re- 
moved and a low-flying airplane was flown in to 
dust the bogs. I came down alone with my canoe 
to fish the spring-fed ADM Brook, which winds 
through a beautiful half mile of cranberry, only 
to be warned off by the foreman. ‘‘I guess we laid 
on too much,” he said, and he was right, for every 
trout, eel, and frog was drifting toward the spill- 
way, belly up and dead. It was a nasty sight, but 
at the time it never occurred to me to wonder 
what would have happened to an angler eating 
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those fish had the spraying been a little less lethal. 

By the early 1950s, when the budworm threat- 
ened to devastate the spruce forests of New Bruns- 
wick, we were no longer innocent. The red bug 
has made its assault in thirty-five-year rhythms 
which can be traced as far back as the time of 
Napoleon; in the last great blight, which began in 
1912, the pests devoured faster than the foresters 
could cut and in their swath chewed up many 
million feet of pulp. But now we fought them with 
DDT solutions from planes traveling in tandem at 
treetop level, ladling out the poison on the spruce 
tips, on the open streams, on the fish hatcheries, 
on birds, insects, anglers, and the soil. Not even 
the biologists were very certain about the results 
— in some areas the spruce seemed to recover; in 
others a second season of intense spraying was 
called for, and the thought persisted that perhaps 
the pest was developing immunity. What hap- 
pened to a great river like the Tobique I saw for 
myself, for here carelessness and ruthlessness com- 
bined to achieve an enormous death toll. The 
chub, by the thousands, blind and gasping, strug- 
gled to their death on the shore, where they were 
eaten like corncobs by the raccoon. In one stretch 
of several miles where the dosage had been too 
severe, millions of fingerling salmon were drifting 
like dead splinters. What I could not see was 
the extermination of insects and of birds and what 
the repeated saturation was doing underground. 


POISONING THE CONTINENT 


The campaign to poison a continent is a by- 
product of World War II. In the course of devel- 
oping agents for chemical warfare some of the 
chemicals were found to be lethal to insects; and 
continuing the process, agricultural schools, gov- 
ernment agencies, and the drug companies refined 
the killers to fit each particular need. With the 
best of intentions, the forester fighting to preserve 
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CENTURY ~ 


Here are the men whose thoughts have shaped 
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the world—as it was. ..as it is...as it will be! 


y OLUME Xo 
Ith : 


Russell o Whitehead ¢ Lenin * Sartre * Camus 
Bradley * Schlick * Wisdom ¢ Marcel *Ħ Tillich 
Austin * Moore ¢ Gilson * Husserl * Royce * Quine 


Wittgenstein * Ayer * Peirce * Heidegger * Buber ¢ Croce 
4 volumes 


James * Santayana * Dewey * Jaspers * Bergson 1660 pages 


Order your set now at the special 
introductory price—and save $3.05! 


ERE, in four large volumes, are the 

most significant philosophical de- 
velopments of the last six decades... 
the basic philosophic propositions, ideas 
and programs that support the scientific 
achievements of our age... motivate 
our politics . . . give shape to modern 
psychology, religion and social behavior 
... and characterize our view of life as 
a whole. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY shows you how pragmatism, 
the fundamental expression of the 
American temper in philosophy, has 
shaped our way of thought in politics, 
law, education ... and how movements 
like logical positivism and analytic phi- 
losophy seek to expel all nonsense from 
human thinking. 


This library helps you to know the truth 
about Marxism. It introduces you to 
existentialism as reflected in much mod- 
ern art and literature — in France’s 
“New Wave” of motion pictures and 
America’s “avant-garde” painters and 
musicians. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, in 1660 challenging pages, 
presents and explains these and other 
schools of thought — through the writ- 
ings of the most inventive, stimulating 
and provocative intellectuals of our 
time. 


Each section contains an explanatory 
introduction by the editors, Dr. William 
Barrett, professor of philosophy at New 
York University, and Dr. Henry David 
Aiken, professor of philosophy at 
Harvard. 


If you value brilliant, creative, seminal 
ideas ...if you look forward to exercis- 
ing your own imagination and powers of 
your mind... if you delight in keeping 
up with the mainstreams of modern 


thought . . . then PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY will 
give you and your family great pleasure 
for many years to come. 


Upon publication, the First Edition of 
this unique set of books, in its sturdy, 
attractive slipcase, will sell for at least 
$20. But if you order, before December 
31, 1962, you may examine the books on 
approval... and enjoy a special intro- 
ductory price if you decide to keep the 


set. 
SEND NO MONEY 


Simply fill out the reservation form and 
mail it today. If, after you have exam- 
ined PHILOSOPHY IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY in your home for 
ten days, you are not absolutely satis- 
fied, return it to us and owe nothing. 
Otherwise, we shall bill you at the spe- 
cial money-saving introductory price. 
Mail coupon today to your bookseller, or 
to RANDOM HOUSE, INC., Dept. 
B-989, 239 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, 
New York. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


JOSIAH ROYCE: Real- 
ity and Idealism 

C. S. PEIRCE: How to 
Make Our Ideas Clear 


WILLIAM JAMES: 
Does ‘Consciousness’ 
Exist? 

JOHN DEWEY: Recon- 
struction in Moral Con- 
ceptions 

GEORGE SANTAYA- 
NA: Dogma and Doubt 
F. H. BRADLEY: The 
Absolute and Its Ap- 
pearances 

G. E. MOORE: What 
is Philosophy? 
BERTRAND RUS- 
SELL: Logic as the Es- 
sence of Philosophy 
LUDWIG WITTGEN- 
STEIN: The Blue Book 
J. WISDOM & J. J. 
AUSTIN: Other Minds: 
A Symposium 

A. N. WHITEHEAD: 
Mathematics as an Ele- 
ment in the History of 
Thought 

MORITZ SCHLICK: 
Unanswerable Ques- 
tions ? 


A. J. AYER: The Elim- 
ination of Metaphysics 
WwW. V. QUINE: Two 
Dogmas of Empiricism 
EDMUND HUSSERL: 
Consciousness and Nat- 
ural Reality 

MARTIN HEIDEG- 
GER. Plato’s Doctrine 
of Truth 

HENRI BERGSON: 
Time in the History of 
Western Philosophy 
GABRIEL MARCEL: 
On the Ontological Mys- 
tery 

JEAN-PAUL SARTRE: 
Materialism and Revo- 
lution 

ALBERT CAMUS: 
Thought at the Meridian 
BENEDETTO CROCE: 
Art and Philosophy 

V. L. LENIN: The The- 
ory of Dialectical Ma- 
terialism 

KARL JASPERS: The 
Axial Period 
ETIENNE GILSON: 
The Spirit of Thomism 
PAUL TILLICH: Cour- 
age and Transcendence 
MARTIN BUBER: 
What Is Man? 


. . . and much, much more 


RESERVATION FORM 


To your bookseller, or: 
239 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, New York 


Please send me — as soon as possible — a First Edition set of 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, edited by 
Henry D. Aiken and William Barrett (4 volumes in attractive 
case, 1660 pages). If after browsing through it at leisure for 
10 days, I am not completely satisfied, I may return the books 
and owe nothing. Otherwise you will bill me at the special intro- 
ductory price of only $16.95 (plus postage) ... payable in three 
convenient installments — even if the final publication price is 


higher than the $20 now anticipated. 





.. State 


CHECK HERE AND SAVE MONEY: Enclose $16.95 as pay- 
ment in full. Publisher prepays all postage, handling, and 
insurance costs. Money refunded if not delighted. (NYC resi- 
dents add 3% sales tar.) 
(Mail at once to take advantage of this special offer before it expires.) 





The Atlantic Monthly 


his trees, the cranberry owner to protect his bogs, 
the cotton planter to protect his cotton — each 
sought to save by spraying the crop for which each 
was responsible. The action was unilateral, with 
no regard for what the herbicide or pesticide was 
doing to animal life, and with no reckoning of 
what such mounting pollution might mean to the 
total environment. 

Now, after fourteen years, comes RACHEL CAR- 
son, with her important and appalling book 
SILENT SPRING (Houghton Mifflin, $5.00), to warn 
us, as other biologists should have done, that when 
poisons are introduced into our system on such a 
scale their cost in many instances is worse than 
their cure, and, what is so frightening, that the 
spread of a killer like DDT in the groundwater is 
a multiplication of poison extending far, far be- 
yond the safe or expected limits. 

“It is,’ writes Miss Carson, “not only the 
groundwaters that are becoming contaminated, 
but surface-moving waters as well — streams, 
rivers, irrigation waters.” Then she tells us of the 
disturbing reaction which has been building up in 
the National Wildlife Refuges at Tule Lake and 
the Lower Klamath in California. Here was land 
linked fatefully by a shared water supply, land 
reclaimed by drainage and streams diverted from 
an original waterfowl paradise of marshes and 
open water. The waters for the irrigation of 
filled-in farmlands are recovered from the fields 
that they serve, thence pumped into Tule Lake 
and from there to the Lower Klamath. The birds 
in the Wildlife Refuge are, in a manner of speak- 
ing, the guinea pigs for this area; and when in the 
summer of 1960 the Refuge staff picked up hun- 
dreds of them that were dead or dying — herons, 
pelicans, grebes, and gulls — it was to find that 
they had been killed by insecticide residue which 
had been building up to lethal strength in the 
water flowing from the heavily sprayed agricul- 
tural lands. Question: Can this chain reaction be 
stopped, and if not, how dangerous will these 
refuges be to the ducks and geese on their migra- 
tory flights to the north and south? 

The Midwest has been using the deadliest, and 
cheapest, of all chemicals in an indiscriminate 
spraying for the Japanese beetle; and again Miss 
Carson reports the annihilation of robins, meadow- 
larks, brown thrashers, and pheasants in Blue 
Island and Sheldon, Illinois. It seems to her 
wanton that such destruction could be per- 
petuated in one part of the country while in the 
fourteen Eastern states the fight against the beetle 
was being waged in greater safety by the use of 
parasitic insects. This is Miss Carson’s vital solu- 
tion: that insects, pests, undesirable growths may 
be controlled by encouraging their enemies, a 
suggestion that was put forward by Erasmus 
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Darwin about 1800. Fight ragweed, the source of 
so much hay fever, says Miss Carson, by helping 
to maintain the dense shrubs and ferns that crowd 
it out; fight crabgrass by providing better soil for 
the grass you desire; “fight insects by seeking to 
turn the strength of the species against itself,” 
instead of by the heedless and unrestrained use of 
chemicals. No book to be published this year packs 
such an indignant and piteous warning. 


THE GREAT RIVER 


Avan MooredeEApD ıs an Australian who began 
as a war correspondent and who has moved up 
into the great tradition of English travel writers. 
It is his gift to take a campaign, such as Gallipoli, 
or a setting, such as the sources of the White Nile, 
and adding his own interpretation and judgment 
of what has already been written, to reshape for us 
an adventure that has never been so well told. In 
THE BLUE NILE (Harper & Row, $5.95) he is con- 
cerned with those like James Bruce, the towering, 
wealthy Scot who at the age of thirty-eight de- 
cided to travel up the Nile into the unknown 
vastnesses of Ethopia, and equally concerned with 
Napoleon and Napier, each of whom had great 
and quite different designs upon the same stream. 

Enmeshed in Mr. Moorehead’s enchanting 
prose are lesser travelers like the unarmed, half- 
sick indefatigable Burckhardt and Napoleon’s au- 
dacious young General Desaix, who “in a little 
more than a year, and with a force of barely five 
thousand men, had conquered a territory half as 
large as France”; enmeshed also are native rulers 
as tough and resourceful as Muhammad Ali and 
warriors as destructive as the Mamelukes, whose 
cavalry had galloped roughshod over the Cru- 
saders and whose contempt of Napoleon was based 
on the fact that for five hundred years they had 
ruled these deserts and cataracts. ‘‘Lawless ad- 
venturers, slaves in origin, butchers by choice, 
turbulent, bloodthirsty and too often treacherous,” 
these slave-kings and their dependents, numbering 
nearly 100,000 in 1789, went down like tenpins 
before Napoleon’s disciplined squares. 

The human reaction in this blinding encounter 
between the medieval and the modern; the 
beauty of the Nubian women; the awesome aspect 
of the great tombs as they were first seen by white 
men; the wild and remote gorges of the upper 
stream; the dusty fleshpots of Cairo; Napoleon’s 
attempt to instill freedom into the Egyptians, 
and the extraordinary curiosity of the French 
savants he brought with him; the lonely endurance 
of a traveler in disguise like Burckhardt — these 
are some of the many experiences which Mr. 
Moorehead has charged with such life and fresh 
color. 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


All the best hats don’t get tossed: in the ring. Some of 
the very best are the alternate hats of writers dis- 
tinguished in fields far from the best seller lists. 


Professor C. Northcote Parkinson had 
published some seventeen scholarly vol- 
umes on aspects of political history 
before his famous LAW liberated sober- 
minded citizens by the hundred thou- 
sand. His new book, In-Laws and Outlaws first 
exerted its wonderfully baleful influence on artist 
Robert Osborn. Instead of the dozen illustrations re- 
quested he has drawn enough to give the book a second 
market as Osborniana: The chapter, on the Parkinsey 
Report-alone is a collector’s item. 





Louis Auchincloss, lawyer, occasionally writes of peo- 
ple in legal and ‘financial circles. But whatever the 
setting, his novels are social history. His most recent 
novel Portrait in Brownstone which became a 
national best seller immediately, has been called, 
“ — the perfect example of the novel of manners 
that has virtually disappeared from American letters.” 


Robert Morton, SHOW, 


Cornelia Otis Skinner has matched her fame as an 
actress with a long list of delightful bestsellers. Her 
forthcoming book Elegant Wits and Grand Hori- 
zontals would be too short at three times its present 
length. Paris in the 90s, La Belle Epoque | 

of incomparable wit in salon and *®% 
boudoir, has exactly the right historian 

in actress Skinner. From first page to 

last it is superb theatre. 


Hear Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison, one of Amer- 
ica’s most ‘eloquent historians, turns to personal his- 
tory in One Boy’s Boston, 1887-1901, another 
happy instance of a city finding precisely the right 
interpreter. In this case it is the reminiscence of one 
who was on the scene. In Boston in the ’90s the wits 
sparkled more often in the library than the boudoir 
but sparkle they did and the Morison home was itself 
a salon in the truest New England tradition. 


More than thirteen million families have sought the 
advice of Doctor Spock through Baby and Child Care 
and Doctor Spock Talks With Mothers. His new book 
Problems of Parents is a warmly wise discussion 
of, among other things, parents’ guidance in teen-age 
dating, and in cold-war anxiety, of meeting the crises 
of divorce and death, of finding help for the disturbed 
child, Coming early in October, 


And now, a book which Justice William O. Douglas 
calls “the most important chronicle of this century for 
the human race”, Silent Spring by Rachel Carson, 
biologist and writer. Long before publication the book- 
sellers were told in a trade paper, “This: is the horrify- 
ing story. It needed to be told — and by a scientist 
$ with a rare gift of communication and 
an overwhelming sense of responsibility. 
It should come as no surprise that the 
gifted author of The Sea Around Us 
and its successors can take another 
branch of science — that phase of biology indicated 
by the term ecology — and bring it so sharply into 
focus that any intelligent layman can understand what 
she is.talking about. Understand, yes, and shudder, for 
she has drawn a living portrait of what is happening 
to this balance nature as decreed in the science of life 
— and what man is doing (and has done) to destroy 
it and create a science of death. The book is not en- 
tirely negative; final chapters indicate roads of 
reversal,” 





Audubon Society members were advised by their 
president, “I recommend that all members of the 
National. Audubon Society read Rachel Carson’s new 
book . .. In Silent Spring she has put a grave prob- 
lem into focus. We predict this book will cause a 
furor and if it does, it will serve an important purpose. 
In a free society public controversy and discussion 
are essential forerunners of action and action is ur- 
gently needed to regulate the present, practically unre- 
stricted promotion and distribution of the powerful 
chemical pesticides that are polluting our soils and 
waters, destroying wildlife, and perhaps even creating 
serious, long-range hazards to man himself,” 


To Book-of-the-Month. Club members.- 
“Only with two selections in recent years i 


have we advised members that it was 





unwise to use their privilege of rejec- 
tion or substitution. We do so once again 
in the case of this remarkably illuminating new book 
by Rachel Carson, for it is certain to be history-making 
in its influence upon thought and public policy over 
the world.” Harry Scherman 


And readers of the editorial page of the New York 
Times were told, “If her book helps arouse enough 
public concern to immunize Government agencies 
against the blandishments of the hucksters and enforce 
adequate controls, the author will be as deserving of 
the Nobel Prize as was the inventor of DDT.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 


The Atlantic Monthly 


BLOCKADING NAPOLEON 


That C. S. Forester has written a new novel 
about his favorite character, Horatio Hornblower, 
will be good news to those who like to read about 
sailing ships and the men who fought them in the 
great age of Nelson. Better still, HORNBLOWER 
AND THE HOTSPUR (Little, Brown, $4.95) carries 
us back to the young officer, newly appointed 
commander of the Hotspur, ‘‘the smallest thing with 
three masts and quarterdeck and forecastle in 
the navy list.” This is another way of saying that 
any French warship she might meet would be her 
superior in size, in weight of metal, in number of 
men — and Horatio is never better than when 
the odds are against him. What a lean, modest, 
likable man he is. Ten days ago he had been a 
half-pay lieutenant, with pay and promotion de- 
ferred by the Peace of Amiens. He had not known 
where his next meal might be coming from. Then, 
in a lucky night he had won forty-five pounds at 
whist from a group of senior officers; the money 
had gone to his head; without quite meaning to he 
found himself proposing to Maria Mason, and 
their marriage becomes a certainty when, prompt- 
ed by Bonaparte’s increasing belligerency, Parlia- 
ment puts the navy on a war footing. Keen for 
his new ship and not too sorry to leave the embar- 
rassment of his hardly begun life with Maria, 
Commander Hornblower is rowed to the Hotspur, 
where a picked crew and his dependable lieuten- 
ant, Mr. Bush, are waiting for him. 

His sealed orders assign him to the delicate job 
of spying upon the great harbor of Brest. He 
is to make contact with the fishermen and to bribe 
them when possible, to glean all information about 
the French fleet in port (Is invasion coming?), 
and to keep beyond range of the French ships of 
the line until, war declared, he will be joined by 
Admiral Cornwallis and the English fleet. This 
mouse-and-cat mission brings out the best in him: 
his superb seamanship when, despite his recurring 
seasickness, he shows his heels to the frigate Loire; 
his exhilaration and swift decision under stress; 
and in many ways, his rare capacity for rousing 
and testing the temper of his crew. Horatio is 
never cocksure; his foresight tells him the worst 
that can happen, just as his acumen and reflexes 
tell him what to do. He is unsparingly frank; he 
berates himself furiously when he has made real or 
fancied mistakes; and for his modesty quite as 
much as for his resourcefulness, he is a joy to 
watch. In his raid on the French signal station 
and on that hazardous New Year’s Eve when, 
like a decoy, he leads the French transports to 
destruction on the Pollux Reef, I am as absorb- 
ed by what is going on in Horatio’s mind as I am 
by the blazing, splintering action of the guns. 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 





There have been so many novels written about 
World War II that it hardly seems possible for 
another to be anything but redundant, and yet in 
THE THIN RED LINE (Scribner’s, $5.95) JAMES 
Jones has accomplished the near miracle of mak- 
ing the Pacific campaign seem like new material. 
The misadventures of Company C for Charlie, 
slamming around Guadalcanal, remain constantly 
interesting and surprising through five hundred 
pages. 

Mr. Jones has brought off his tricky project the 
hard way, too. He offers no portentous theme; the 
thread that holds the book together is simply com- 
pany morale — how it develops, how it works, 
and how, ultimately, it dissolves. He describes 
no exotically eccentric or even notably attractive 
characters. He provides no romance, no excep- 
tional maneuvers, no “‘hair-breadth ’scapes 1’ the 
imminent deadly breach,’ and no fashionable 
excursions into symbolism and psychosis. 

Having deliberately thrown out all these useful 
literary props, Mr. Jones is left with the un- 
adorned actions of a group of quite ordinary men 
whose business it is to kill Japs without, if possible, 
getting killed themselves. The danger of such ma- 
terial, which has overtaken lesser men, is that it 
easily degenerates into something like Homer’s 
battle-piece backgrounds, those formal space fillers 
in which perfect strangers, minor characters the 
reader never heard of before, kill each other by 
half a dozen bloody but invariable methods. This 
pitfall Mr. Jones has deftly and completely 
avoided. 

His method of maintaining the reader’s interest 
and of inducing a slow but irrevocable commit- 
ment to the affairs of C for Charlie is that of 
gradual revelation. The men first appear, hot, 
crowded, nervous, and uncomfortable, on a trans- 
port. They are regulars, well trained and experi- 
enced in the ways of the peacetime army. They 
have never been shot at. They seem a rather dull 
lot, given to witless humor and meaningless ob- 
scenities. There is an overly paternal captain, a 
suspiciously successful gambler, a bad-tempered 
sergeant generally regarded as mad, but unfortu- 





Only the new 
Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged 
puts you and your 
family in command | 
of today’s English! 


100,000 new words and meanings— 450,000 entries 





“Indispensable for anyone who 
wishes to be informed of the Ameri- 
can language of the middle of the 


twentieth century.” From a review in THE 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, official publication of 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


Our world has changed tremendously. 


So has the English language. Thou- 
sands of new words have been born. 
Thousands of old words have acquired 
new meanings. 

Now, to guide you and your family 
on current word usage, here is the great 
new Merriam-Webster Unabridged. It 
is the only complete and authoritative 
dictionary of today’s English: the first 
completely new unabridged in 28 years! 


100,000 new words and meanings 


One of the most striking changes in 
Webster’s Third New International is 
the addition of 100,000 new words and 
new meanings. This is the one diction- 
ary that answers all your questions 
about our everyday language—about 
the language of science, industry, and 
the professions. 


200,000 helpful usage examples 
In this exciting new Unabridged, defi- 
nitions are complete, authoritative, pre- 
cise. You read a single phrase—and 
you reach the heart of meaning fast! 





To assure your full understanding 
and correct use of words, this new 
dictionary includes over 200,000 ex- 
amples of word usage: quotations from 
classic sources such as Shakespeare 
and the Bible, and modern sources 
such as Churchill and Robert Frost. 


What people are saying about this 
great new language authority 


New York TIMEs: It is the closest we 
can get in America to the Voice of 
Authority. NEWSWEEK: It positively 
crackles with the words of current 
notables. SATURDAY REVIEW SYNDI- 
CATE: It remains as authoritative as 
ever but the more informal tone of its 
definitions makes it accessible to a far 
wider readership. TIME: Every defini- 
tion is really new. EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 
English as it is used by the literate 
majority. 


The trusted word authority 
for you and your family 


The new Merriam-Webster Unabridged 
is recognized as the final word authority 
by the United States Government, by 
federal and state courts of law, and by 
leading publishers. 

It is exciting, inspiring, informative. 
In your home, it will be an ever-ready 
source of confidence and security in 
understanding and using today’s En- 
glish language in business, study, and 
social situations. Now is the time to 








“English has changed more in the 
past two generations than at any 
time in its history” 


Dr. Bergen Evans, 
Professor of English, Northwestern Universit: 


WEBSTER S 
THIRD 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
LUTIONARY 


buy a copy at your department, book 
or stationery store. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


WARNING: Don’t confuse this genuin 
unabridged Merriam-Webster with cut-rati 
dictionaries offered as supermarket pre 
miums or in “free” offers. Look for thi 
trusted Merriam-Webster trademark t 
avoid inferior substitutes. 


INDIA PAPER E 
STYLE (farright)— FS 

same in contents Era 
but reduces thick- 
ness and weight 
about one fourth. 





Colorful new 16-page booklet—free. 
Just mail coupon. 


©G. & C. MERRIAM CO., DEPT. 111, 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


I'd like to know more about our changing lan- 

guage and your exciting new Merriam-Webster 

Unabridged. Please send me a free copy of 
our new booklet, “Hold the English language 
n your two hands.” 
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An indispensable key 
to an understanding 
of past and present 





The Making of 
Economic Society 


By Robert L. Heilbroner 


author of THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS 
More than 400,000 copies .in print of his first book 


At all 
bookstores 
PRENTICE: 
HALL, INC., 


Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 


testify to Mr. Heilbroner’s ability to translate the 
“difficult” subject of economics into highly readable 
terms. Now in a brilliant panorama of economic his- 
tory he brings to life the economies of past and present, 
and discusses the future of our market system. An ex- 
citing intellectual adventure for every citizen who wants 
to understand the basic forces at work today. $4.95 











“What joy!” 


LEWIS MUMFORD says: 


“I have just finished Chaim 
Raphael’s book*; and I need no 
special persuasion to say what I 
think of it. It is the work of a sen- 
sitive, perceptive, witty mind: a 
writer of great imaginative talents, 
a born novelist in fact, who has 
the gift of conveying in five sen- 
tences what less talented writers 
labor to present in five pages. The 
whole book irradiates our period, 
even the most desolate and an- 
guished moments, with love and 
understanding, qualities born of 
the writer’s own tenderness and 
humility. What a relief it is to find 
a mind of this quality, still at work, 
in all its fine lucidity.” 


*MEMOIRS OF 
A. SPECIAL CASE 


by CHAIM RAPHAEL: Oxford 
don, diplomat, man-of-the-world, 
Hebrew scholar, author of amus- 
ing thrillers and raconteur extraor- 
dinary. 


At your favorite bookstore, $4.00 
ATLANTIC—LITTLE, BROWN 
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nately not to a committable degree. 
There is young Doll, childishly bent 
on stealing a pistol. 

Doll is a clear throwback to Mr. 
Jones’s novelette, The Pistol, and his 
project looks like a bad omen. It is 
not. As Doll, a mildly unpleasant 
youth, prowls thievishly about the 
ship, Mr. Jones unobtrusively con- 
verts him into a real and even dis- 
tinctive person, by reporting what 
Doll does and also what Doll finds 
out about himself while doing it. 
Both Doll and the reader are some- 
what surprised, while Mr. Jones 
courteously pretends to be so. 

It is this onion-peeling trick that 
keeps the book moving. Each step of 
the military action that ensues once 
the company gets ashore is slightly 
different from anything that has pre- 
ceeded it (Mr. Jones has constructed 
an imaginary campaign on non- 
existent topography for precisely this 
purpose), and each man responds 
differently to the different degrees of 
pressure exerted on him. Each re- 
action is unexpected and yet, when it 
appears, perfectly plausible. Each is 
interesting because the reader is 
continually forced to revise his opin- 
ions. At the book’s end, the men of 
C for Charlie are old acquaintances, 
known well, but not completely, any 
more than flesh-and-blood friends 
can be known completely. They are 
no longer what they were at the start 
of the book, nor what the reader 
took them to be, and there is no 
doubt that if Mr. Jones chose to 
follow them further, they would soon 
develop into something else. 

It has been said that one test of 
a good novel is the conviction that 
the characters have a life beyond 
the end of the book. In this respect, 
The Thin Red Line is a very good 
novel indeed. Mr. Jones, confining 
himself to the materials of the stan- 
dard blood-and-thunder war story, 
has written a book well above 
standard. 


MELODRAMATIC MOMISM 


NICCOLO Tucci’s BEFORE MY TIME 
(Simon and Schuster, $7.50) repre- 
sents almost the exact opposite of Mr. 
Jones’s method of construction. Al] 
is revealed at the start, and the au- 
thor depends for the rest of the book 
on reiteration. 

The novel is admittedly based on 
the history of Mr. Tucci’s own fam- 
ily. It explores the effect, on the 
character of her daughter, of the be- 











SE Rach one 
offers 
a special 
reward 


VICTORIA 
LINCOLN 


Charles 


A Novel Inspired 
by Certain Events 
in:the Life of 
Mr, CHARLES DICKENS 


The author of February Hill tells 

what Dickens himself could 
never tell—the story of his mar-: 

tiage, the most remarkable mén- 
age ù trois the literary world ever 
knew. “Victoria Lincoln’s biggest 
as well as her best work,” 
—Louis UNTERMEYER. $5.75 
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So RPE AF PP EST SG ONE 


BRIAN MOORE 


MARCELLINE à 
HEMINGWAY An Answer 
SANFORD from Limbo 


* Af th The author of The Lonely Passion of 

lE Judith Hearne, The Feast of Lupercal, 
and The Luck of Ginger Coffey, tells the 
story, set in New York, of a young writer's 
ruthless dedication to his work, It is a 
shattering story by a writer who, as the 
Saturday Review says, “has a powerful 
sense of the pathos of life,” $5.00 


Hemingways 
THE YEARS OF INNOCENCE 


Ernest Hemingway’s sister pre- 
sents-an intimate picture of the 
whole Hemingway family from 
1898 to 1928, “So skilled and 
sympathetic is Mrs. Sanford’s 
memoir of days past that she 
makes you understand and sym- 
pathize not only with the ways 
id ee ae In the sixth novel in the widely praised 
=N. Y; Herald Tribune, Music of Time series we learn more about 
Illustrated. $4.95 Nick Jenkins and meet again all the re- 

markable upper-class characters Powell has 
created with such refined wit. Newsweek 
calls The Music of Time series “a major 
work of art, a piercing, poetic, and mar- 
yvelously humorous image of the British 
middle and upper classes between the war 
and postwar,” $4,00 
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WALTER 
LIPPMANN 


“Western Unity 
and the 
Common Market 


“In this short book taken from 
a series of articles written for his 
column this spring (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune Syndicate), Walter Lipp- 
mann is writing with all his usual 
perception and precision about 
the great issue of our day: what 
he calls the ‘manifest destiny’ of 
the Western World to unite.” 
—Saturday Review. $2.75 


ANDREW A. 
ROONEY 


The Fortunes 
of War 


This book, based on several tele- 
vision documentaries produced 
for the CBS The Twentieth Cen- 
tury series, is as striking in its war 
pictures as in its text. Four great 
battles of World War II: the in- 
vasion of Tarawa, the siege of 
Stalingrad, the D-Day invasion, 
and the Battle of the Bulge are 
re-created with a relentless, vivid 
clarity in a dramatic memorial to 
a kind of warfare we may never 
know again, Illustrated. $6.95 


At all bookstores + “ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOKS ¢ LITTLE. BROWN « Boston 
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From the satirists 
of Homer 
to the satirists 
of Eisenhower! 
A brilliant dissection of the 
three forms of literary satire— 


monologue, parody, and nar- 
rative. Superbly illustrated. 


Gilbert Highet 
The Anatomy 
of Satire 


$5.00 at bookstores 
Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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“IN ME,” commented 
Aiken, “you behold an almost 
unique phenomenon, a poet who 
has acquired a Reputation . . 
without ever having been caught 
in the act.” Here, in a full length 
study, the work of this major 
20-century poet receives its long- 
overdue critical attention. 


-onrad Aiken: 


A Life of His Art 
by Jay Martin 


$5.00 at bookstores 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 








havior of Mr. Tucci’s Russian grand- 
mother, an extremely rich and wildly 
improvident dowager who fluttered 
about Europe at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Itis not often that one finds an 
author belaboring, at great length, 
a relative who died before his own 
memory began, but it is perfectly 
true that the old lady deserved a 
good grudge. 

She was a real terror, the epitome 
of momism long before Philip Wylie 
was born. Possessive, deceitful, whin- 


ing, bullying, irresponsible, and im- | 
placably selfish, she turned the most | 


trivial episodes into melodramas of 


martyrdom, accusation, tears, hys- 
terics, forgiveness, and reconcilia- | 


tion. These vaudeville turns were 
designed to keep her daughter Mary 
completely under her thumb and to 
absorb all the girl’s affection and at- 
tention. The decent Neapolitan doc- 
tor who married Mary was quite 
unable to stop the process, for the 
young woman seems to have been 
not very bright. 


This situation is described by Mr. | 


Tucci, with great vividness, at the 
start of Before My Time, and by page 
50 the reader can see what the out- 
come of it will be. No other outcome 
is possible. There is, therefore, noth- 
ing more for the author to reveal. 
He can only put his characters 
through the same minuet, to differ- 
ent tunes, until the old fiddler dies. 

For the progression and develop- 
ment which the novel lacks, Mr. 
Tucci substitutes witty writing, some 
very fine descriptions of snowstorms, 
and an ingenious profusion of sub- 
plots and minor characters. He ar- 
ranges a couple of splendid set pieces 
with the conversation of down-at- 
the-heel nobility. But no matter how 
many odd episodes and lunatic ac- 
quaintances he introduces, the estab- 
lished pattern of mother, daughter, 
and meaningless emotional squab- 
bles remains monotonously in place, 
like a piece of ugly furniture too 
heavy to move and too useful to 
throw out. 

By the time the old lady dies, the 
reader is too weary of this monstros- 
ity, and too relieved by its removal, 
to worry much about the damage 
that has been done. It is, after all, 
no more than what he expected all 
along. 


ARTISTIC APES 


DeEsMoND Morris, Curator of 
Mammals at the London Zoological 
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| lusted for scars to prove his 


A cargo of human vanity 
explodes in the South Pacific 


THE GOLDEN VANITY 


by Lonnie Coleman 


Two men fought to possess 
the U.S.S. Nellie Crocker. 
Captain Winters, a martinet, 













manhood. Lt. Wes Mason 
had earned the affection of 
the enlisted men, but de- 
spised himself. You'll share 
their dramatic experiences in 
this exciting novel of con- 
flict at sea. $3.95 
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OWEN LATTIMORE 


reveals the paradox of a 
country balanced between the 
two giants of Communism 


NOMADS AND 
COMMISSARS 


Mongolia Revisited 


The only American who has traveled 
in all the major regions of the China- 
Russia frontier and who also speaks 
and reads the three most important 
languages of that frontier shows how 
Marxism succeeded in a country of 
nomads. “Now, with a return trip made 
in 1961, Lattimore rounds out the view 
of a man who began to travel among 
the Mongols 30 years ago. He finds a 
Mongolia almost impossible to believe. 
. . The analysis of how this came 
about, along with a perceptive com- 
prehension of its roots in Mongol his- 
tory, makes an absorbing study. Here 
is a buffer state, pawn in the interna- 
tional politics of Russia and China, that 
has . . . succeeded in maintaining its 
national integrity. ... That this can be 
done is cause for deep consideration.” 
—VIRGINIA KIRKUS 

Illustrated with 15 half-tones. Endpaper map 


; $5.75 at all bookstores 
we) OxForD UNIVERSITY Press, N.. Y. 16 








Society, has undertaken in THE BIo- 
LOGY OF ART (Knopf, $6.50) to cope 
with the problem of chimpanzee 
painters. The things Mr. Morris ob- 
served, or discovered, during his 
dealings with a particularly enter- 
prising ape by the name of Congo 
prove to be quite astonishing and not 
nearly as footling as the cynical may 
expect. 

To begin with, not all apes can be 
persuaded to interest themselves in 
drawing. Congo took to it with en- 
thusiasm, as did several other chim- 
panzees and one lady gorilla, but a 
number of their fellow students were 
bored silly with pencils and paper. 
Indeed, the artistic apes were not al- 
ways inspired. The lady gorilla had 
an inconvenient habit of eating her 
materials and once had to be carted 
off to the veterinarian for the re- 
moval of a swallowed pencil. 

Once Mr. Morris had assembled 
Congo and several other chimpan- 
zees who liked to make marks on 
paper, he was able to study what 
kinds of marks they made and where 
they placed them in relation to the 
size and condition of the surface 
available. The animals were given 
papers of different sizes, some of 
which already carried simple squares 
and circles variously placed. Their 
reactions to blank paper were quite 
unlike their reactions to marked 
paper, and consistent enough so that 
Mr. Morris can argue convincingly 
for a notion of pattern and balance 
among his artists. 

It would hardly be fair to quote 
Mr. Morris’ conclusions in detail, 
for without the evidence he piles up 
to support them, reference to the 
“compositional control”? practiced 
by chimpanzees is bound to sound a 
trifle flamboyant. Let it suffice that 
his theories have considerable impact 
and extend into unexpected areas like 
‘‘Self-rewarding Activation,” which 
simply means that artists ought to 
work for nothing: 

“|. a chimpanzee was once 
subjected to bribery with a food 
reward to encourage it to draw more 
intensely. The ape quickly 
learnt to associate drawing with get- 
ting the reward but as soon as this 
condition had been established the 
animal took less and less interest in 
the lines it was drawing. Any old 
scribble would do and then it would 
immediately hold out its hand for 
the reward. The careful attention 
the animal had paid previously to 
design, rhythm, balance and com- 
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this proven aid to better grades 


Success in high school and college depends 
largely on your ability to write correctly, 
speak effectively, and read with under- 
standing. A good vocabulary and better 
grades go together. 

So start this school year right. Get 
Merriam-Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary now. And use it regularly to help 
you talk and write better, read and listen 
better — and thus get better marks. 

Won’t any dictionary do? No! 

“To be sure you’re right,” teachers say, 
“get Webster’s New Collegiate.” 

Its definitions are complete, accurate, 
up to date. This Merriam-Webster is 
required or recommended at schools and 
colleges everywhere. 
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Start the school year right with 
Webster’s New Collegiate, a proven aid 
to better grades. Get it today at your 
department, book, or stationery store. 
Only $5 unindexed, $6 indexed. ©G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


WARNING — INSIST ON 


 Mevuam-Webslei 


SEG U S$ PAT OFF 


Don’t be misled. Other desk-size “Web- 
sters” do not include the scientific names 
for plants and animals—nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a dic- 
tionary for school, home, or office use. 
Always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 


» BOSTON 
MUSEUM 


Christmas Cards 


A new catalogue of unusual cards, 
each an exquisite reproduction from 
the Museum’s own collections. 
These cards, printed in limited 
editions, cost from 5¢ to 25¢ each 
and may be purchased by mail or at 
the Museum. The 1962 catalogue 
also illustrates Museum jewelry and 
sculpture reproductions, tiles, 
records, calendars and other unusual 
gift suggestions. It will be mailed 
about September 15. 


Museum of Fine Arts 


SALES DESK BOSTON 15, MASS. 


Please send me the Museum’s 1962 


Christmas Card catalogue, 10¢ enclosed. 
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One irst Love 


Che ilors of 
Ellen Louisa Cucker to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Edith W. Gregg, Editor. Candid, 
humorous, and beautiful, a 17- 
year old girl completely capti- 
vated Emerson. Her charming 
letters to him during their 
engagement, with other pieces 
— edited by Emerson’s great 
granddaughter —evoke intimate 
pictures of the young minister 
and his day. Illus. A Belknap 
Book $4.00 


JACOBEAN PAGEANT 


The Court of King James I 
by G. P. V. Akrigg. “A splendid 
book... bursting with fascinat- 
ing facts” about a court “bigger, 
gaudier and much more expen- 
sive than Elizabeth’s.” — N. Y. 
Times. Illus. $7.75 


How To Do Things 
With Words 


by John L. Austin. The conclu- 
sions of the late philosopher on 
the linguistic problems of the 
spoken word culminate with his 
final “‘illocutionary forces” con- 
cept of utterances. $4.25 


Jerome S. Bruner’s 


two mental adventures — 

ON KNOWING: Essays for the 
Left Hand. “Possibly the most 
exciting book published this 
year.” — Rudolph Flesch, (Bel- 
knap $3.75) 

THE PROCESS OF 
EDUCATION 

5th printing ready—“‘One of the 
most important works on edu- 
cation.”—Fortune ($2.75) 


at booksellers 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 







Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


position was gone and the worst kind 
of commercial art was born!”’ 


SOMEWHAT GOTHIC TALES 


It is curious that while writers 
rarely paint with any distinction, 
painters frequently write rather well. 
The strange, satirical, somewhat 
Gothic tales in A SEA RINGED WITH 
visions (Horizon, $5.00) would be 
interesting even if the author were 
not OSKAR KOKOSCHKA. 

The stories divide into two types. 
Some, like ‘‘Ann Eliza Reed,” are 
wildly and morbidly improbable, 
and presumably hark back to Ger- 
man works of the early nineteenth 
century, although 
reader will clearly hear Poe in that 
clanking coffin lid. The rest, while 


containing extravagant elements; | 


are based on Kokoschka’s experi- 
ences in World War I and his con- 
tempt for the muddled international 
politics that followed it. 

Some of these political satires, like 
the tale of the Three Kings, bungling 
idealists from Asia and Africa who 
wander around Stockholm in search 
of a mythical peace conference, are 
funny in a sour way. Most ofthe war 
material is coldly horrifying, as is the 
preoccupation, which turns up in 
any type of story, with a mistress who 
is a doll, a child, or a corpse. 

As a whole, the stories give the im- 
pression that their author could not 
get on with men or women or events, 
that all his contacts with the world 
were unpleasant, and that his im- 
agination transformed these experi- 
ences into symbolic fantasies, finding 
such things more controllable and 
less distressing than are factual mem- 
ories. 

Yet Kokoschka was not incapable 
of sympathy. The absurd and comic 
“Story of Our Daughter Virginia” 
carries an undercurrent of tender- 
ness toward the two lonely men who 
get caught up in an unsuitable game 
of make-believe. 


DIVERS FOR ABALONE 


In THE ISLAND OF THE FISHERWOMEN 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $6.75) 
Fosco MaraItni describes a remote 
island off the northerly coast of 
Japan, a semi-inhabited spot where 
members of the Ama tribe spend the 
summer fishing. The men go out 
after fish with nets and motorboats, 
but the women stay closer to shore 
and dive for abalone. It was these 
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| for art lovers 


Larousse 
Encyclopedia of 
Prehistoric and 
Ancient Art 


Edited by Rent Huycnr. A major 
accomplishment—ten years in prepara- 
tion—a magnificent work from France 
that in one monumental volume traces 
the development of art in every corner 
of the globe and spans all the ages, 
cultures, races of mankind from the 
dawn of human society to the fall of 
Rome. 82 pages of full-color plates » 
750 exciting monochrome gravures. 


Save $3.00 by placing your order today 
with your bookseller at the special 
prepublication price of $14.95 
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mermaids that Mr. Maraini went to 
study and photograph. 

He had trouble in doing it, for the 
Ama are an exclusive lot and do not 
mix much with other Japanese, even 
less with Westerners. ‘They were po- 
lite to Mr. Maraini and his party, 
but somehow it was never possible to 
get information or pictures. Then 
they discovered the outlander’s har- 
poon gun, and all reserve collapsed, 
although the wily old head of the 
village made difficulties, principally 
financial, to the end. 

The result of Mr. Maraini’s per- 
sistence and harpoon gun is a pretty 
book, full of pictures of charming sea 
nymphs, their doll-like children, and 
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Standard Encyclopedia 
of the World’s 
Oceans and Islands 


The fascinating story of the world’s oceans, 

seas, islands, bays, straits and capes, their 

historical importance, their discoverers, 

the creatures of the sea, fauna and flora . 

of the islands and their primitive cultures. 
Index. 








their rather dour menfolk. The au- 
thor learned a good deal about div- 
ing for abalone, which the women do 
almost naked, with no equipment 
but goggles, a weighted belt, a rope, 
and an iron bar for loosening the 
shells. They can go as deep as sixty 
feet and stay a couple of minutes. 
They are hauled up on the rope 
by the boy in charge of the boat. 

When Mr. Maraini asked one of 
the elders of Hekura why men never 
dive, he was told, ‘‘Because women 
are much tougher, of course. If we 
men stay in the water for two hours, 
we’re half dead of cold, but women 
are not, they are covered with fat, 
like seals.” Like seals, the women 
continue diving all day long and, as 
a result of their toughness, have 
rather more authority than most 
Japanese women. 

The Island of the Fisherwomen is 
pleasantly written and sprinkled with 
bits of general information about 
Japan, where Mr. Maraini has lived 
for years; but there are a number of 
questions about the Ama which he 
never answers at all. Probably he 
got as many facts as the Ama were 
willing to give, but these enigmatic, 
half-aquatic people are as mysterious 
at the end of the book as they were 
at the beginning. One does, how- 
ever, know what they look like. 


THE TERROR OF DARKNESS 


CREATURES OF DARKNESS (Atlantic— 
Little Brown, $4.75) is an eerie freak 
of a book, nocturnal natural his- 
tory written by an author who has 
probably never been out of the house 
after sundown. ESTHER BASKIN has 
collected her facts about owls, rats, 
wolves, badgers, and such from myth- 
ology, poetry, folklore and pre-Dar- 
winian moralistic observers. Most of 
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You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif, 


SAVE TO 84% ON BOOKS AND RECORDS 


Brand New Publisher’s Overstocks 
FREE CATALOGUE 
DISCOUNT READER'S SERVICE 
AJ-5435 Upland Way 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 


BOOK RENTAL BY MAIL 


Free catalog 


Includes current best sellers 
Suburban Book Rental 
939 Myrtle Avenue. Plainfield, N.J. 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


remember 
Professional Friends 
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Young People away at school 
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(SEE PAGE 62) 
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ODYSSEY 


Mrs. Gladys Long conducts her second 
annual luxury cruise tour, sailing aboard 
Matson’s SS MONTEREY March 17, 1963, 
seeing Bora Bora, Papeete, Moorea, Raro- 
tonga, New Zealand (8 days touring Auck- 
land, Rotorua, Wairakei, Geyser Valley, 
Waitomo Glow Worm Cave, Christchurch, 
spectacular Milford Sound, Te Anau, Mt. 
Cook), Australia (Melbourne, Canberra, 
Sydney), Fiji Isles, Niuafo'ou, Pago Pago, 
and Honolulu. 43 days, beginning San 
Francisco. From $2773. All shore excur- 
sions and comprehensive sightseeing, 
special entertainments included. The best 
hotels. For brochure and reservations, 
write Mrs. Gladys A. Long, Maupintour 
Associates, The Malls, Lawrence, Kansas, 





WRITER WANTED 


Private corporation seeking published or unpublished author to write 
one or more of a specific series of fictional works for children 6 to 
12. Remuneration on a flat fee basis, with the author chosen having 
his by-line read by considerably more than one million readers, Please 
send samples of your published books, stories or articles, or unpub- 
lished manuscripts that best show your writing style. All manuscripts 
will be returned. Should a sample story be requested, it will not be 
on a speculative basis. Please include details of any contractual or 
other limitations on your availability. Send letter and sample material 
to: Dept. 1, Rm. 520, Taft Bldg., Los Angeles 28, California. 


OUT-OF-PRINT “ibh inp BOOKS 


supplied. All subjects, all languages. Also Gene- 
alogies and Family and Town Histories. Incom- 
pose sets completed. All magazine back num- 
ers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No. 
obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
—postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 


N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 
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HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 
TRAVEL GUIDES 


ere 





@ Half a million people report won- 
derful results from these pocket-sized, 
profusely-illustrated, up-to-date guide 
books. And so will you! They tell you 
where to stay; where to eat; what to 
buy; everything you need to know 
about prices, tipping, tours, sights. 
Two-color fold-out map in each book. 
Horace Sutton of the Saturday Re- 
view calls them “the biggest pocketful 

of information you can buy.” 
Only $1.45 each 
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House, Dept. TH, 239 Great 
Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 








By Jacquetta Hawkes 








them are not facts at all, and her se- 
lection and presentation of this pe- 
culiar material are entirely subjec- 
tive. 

Mrs. Baskin does not like crea- 
tures that poke around after dark. She 
sees no good in them at all, repeats 
every known libel against them, and 
where she cannot accuse them of any 
crime, manages to dismiss them as 
half-witted. She describes the luna 
moth as clumsy and looking like a 
rag of cloth, and she has discovered 
that the firefly is ‘‘no innocent, for it 
feeds upon the harmless forest snail.” 
The reader may believe, at this point, 
that he can foresee what Mrs. Baskin 
will say of the owl and the bat, but 
I will wager he has underestimated. 

Once it is accepted, however, that 
this book has nothing at all to do 
with living creatures but is really a 
description of the terror of darkness, 
the thing acquires an odd, night- 
marish interest. Every detail has 
been cannily selected to arouse vague 
discomfort, while the style balances 
artfully between the pedantic and 
the oracular, making the best of both 
these improbably combined worlds. 
The black-and-white illustrations by 
Leonard Baskin, the author’s hus- 
band, are beautiful. 


GREECE ANYONE? 


The novels of Wricut Morris 
frequently promise more than they 
perform, and WHAT A WAY TO GO 
(Atheneum, $5.00) is not unusual in 
this respect. With a great deal of 
fanfare, some of it very amusing and 
some of it heavily pretentious, Mr. 
Morris tells the story of a fortyish 
professor, who is a widower, and his 
entrapment by a girl of seventeen. 

The girl is actually part of a triad, 
the other two members being her 
stout, drunken, pseudomotherly aunt 
and the aunt’s companion, who is 
always knitting. They travel with a 
cat, too, and anybody who wants to 
call them the Norns or the White 
Goddess or the Weird Sisters is not 
going to get any argument from me. 

The three ladies, their reluctantly 


Illustrated with 30 drawings } 


OF DARKNESS 
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by LEONARD BASKIN 
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CREATURES 


by ESTHER BASKIN 


“A wonderful book...suggesting 
simultaneously a medieval bestiary 
and a Walpurgis Night at Walden 
Pond. The illustrations show the 
artist as one of the finest draughts- 
men at work today.” — Jonn CANA- 
DAY, art critic, N.Y. Times. Evoca- 
tive text and magnificent drawings 
catch the mystery and mood of 
the animals and insects that haunt 
the night. $4.75 


ATLANTIC - LITTLE, BROWN == 


In Britain “the Queen is 


not allowed to wear a crown; 
nothing less than a halo 


will suffice,” says 


Kingsley Martin 


in 


he Magic of 


the British 
Monarchy 


4 





This is the remarkable story of the relationship be- 
tween the sun and mankind through the ages — our 
dependence on it, our worship of it, our use and 
misuse of its energy — from prehistory to the hydro- ' 
gen bomb. 

With her unique blend of poetic insight, clear 
intellect, and wide learning, Miss Hawkes synthe- 
sizes the knowledge and philosophy of many fields 
of study, and illuminates both ancient religious myth 
and modern scientific fact. 


attendant professor, and the wrong 
cat that they picked up in Venice 
take ship for Greece, and all hell 
breaks loose. The girl’s Italian ad- 
mirer sulks, the boat rocks, the 


“But the halo is neon-lighted,” he 
continues, “a combination which 
‘seems to make the worst of both 
worlds, the divine and the secular.” 
In this lively, audacious book, 
Kingsley Martin, for thirty years 
the editor of the New Statesman, 


By the author of A Land and Providence Island 
$5.00, now at your bookstore 


RANDOM HOUSE 





plumbing clogs, the German passen- 
gers get amorously out of hand, the 
weather is as vile as the food and the 
tempers. On Corfu (or is it some- 
where else?) there is an attempt to 
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considers the British monarchy 
and British subjects over the last 
century and a half. Entertainingly 
illustrated. 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 


photograph Miss Cynthia as Nausi- 
caa, but the German Odysseus over- 
plays his part and she loses the braces 
off her teeth. Swallowed, it would 
seem, although whether by Nausi- 
caa, Odysseus, or the Mediterranean 
is never revealed. Ultimately the 
professor gets the situation straight- 
ened out in the only possible way. 

If Mr. Morris had been content 
to write about a middle-aged man 
chivied by wily women into doing 
what he hankers to do anyway, he 
would have had a neat little comedy. 
The material is all there if the reader 
can manage to peer around Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, and plow 
through a lot of chatter about Death 
in Venice, author unnamed. Mr. 
Morris writes for a real in-group. 


ACCENT ON MIDDLE AGE 


H. F. Exits, observing a gap in 
medical thinking, has filled it with 
MEDIATRICS (Morrow, $2.95), a dis- 
sertation on ‘‘the characteristics, im- 
portance and proper care of the 
middle-aged.” The pieces originally 
appeared in Punch, but Mr. Ellis, a 
kindly fellow as well as a funny one, 
has taken thought for American 
readers: 

“It would have been easy, for the 
purposes of this U.S. edition, to re- 
move one or two casual references to 
cricket and other un-American ac- 
tivities. But one of the first lessons 
of a wisely conducted Middle Life 
is never to take the easy course when 
the alternative of doing nothing at all 
presents itself. I have accordingly, 
with the exception of a few helpful 
footnotes and the substitution here 
and there of dollars for pounds, done 
just that.” 

The footnotes in question, equat- 
ing ‘‘get knighthoods”’ with ‘become 
congressmen,” put the final hilarious 
frosting on a cake that is already 
richly and outrageously funny. 

Mr. Ellis’ target is larger than it 
sounds. He not only has fun with the 
middle-aged; he carves up unmerci- 
fully all authors of health and happi- 
ness advice. The writer of Mediatrics 
is clearly not Mr. Ellis in his normal 
character, but a separate person, a 
medical man of overwhelming and 
misplaced self-confidence, passion- 
ately and humorlessly devoted to his 
slightly quackish specialty. This 
solemn coot is as amusing as his cli- 
ents, and the whole affair is as neat 
a piece of deadpan comedy as ever 
reduced a reader to howls of mirth. 






You may not approve of the age-old 
Catholic devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

Perhaps you have heard—and believed 
—that this is “un-Scriptural”... that 
Catholics are trying to establish Mary 
as a divine person equal in power to 
God. 

But if you will look at the facts, you 
will see that these things are not true 
...and you will realize that Mary can 
exert a wonderful influence in your 
personal life. 

It certainly is not “un-Scriptural” to 
recognize that Mary is the Mother of 
Jesus Christ. If we are to be truly “Scrip- 
tural,” we must further acknowledge 
that Christ is the eternal Son of the 
eternal Father —a Divine Person Who 
assumed a human nature like ours in 
all things except sin. And while Mary 
did not give Jesus His divine nature, 
the Savior was her Son...as truly as 
anyone is the son of his own mother. 

In view of these truths, how can any- 
one look upon Mary as just another 
woman, or just another mother? Why 
should we hesitate to honor one whom 
God so greatly honored...and upon 
whom He conferred a surpassing holi- 
ness and complete freedom from sin? 
Why should we believe that one so 
close to the Son of God in His earthly 
life is not close and dear to Him in His 
eternal Kingdom? 

It is erroneous, of course, to think 
that Catholics worship Mary as a divine 
person. But we do love and venerate 
her for the unique place she occupies in 
God’s plan for our salvation... for her 
intimate association with the all-holy 
Son of God... for her own holiness. 

But, you may say — why should we 
pray to Mary when we can pray directly 
to God, as the Scriptures command? The 
answer is that Catholics do pray to God 
and they seek from Him grace and for- 
giveness — for these are blessings which 
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‘Yes... The Mother of 
God WILL Help You 









only God can grant. But there is no lav 
of God which commands us, when wi 
go to Him in prayer... that we mus 
go alone. 

Like St. Paul, we believe in prayin; 
for others and having others pray fo 
us. And whose prayers could find greate 
favor in the sight of God than those o 
the Mother of His Divine Son? 

These are the chief reasons for th 
world-wide Catholic devotion to th 
Blessed Virgin. These are the reason 
why millions of people, in every lan 
and every language, are heard to pray 

“Hail, Mary, full of grace! the Lon 
is with thee; blessed art thou amongs 
women; and blessed is the fruit of th 
womb, Jesus...” 

The Blessed Virgin’s place in Catholi 
devotions is often misunderstood .. .ani 
the power of her intercession is oftei 
not appreciated. We have prepared — 
special pamphlet dealing with Mary’ 
place in the Christian creed. We wil 
send you a free copy in a plain wrapper 
Nobody will call on you. Write today .. 
ask for Pamphlet No. B-24. : 





SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louvis 8, Missouri 





Please send me Free Pamphlet entitled: Yes.. 
The Mother Of God Will Help You!” 
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of Vatsyayana 


Translated by Sir Richard Burton; with an 
introduction by Dr. John W. Spellman, Pro- 
fessor of Indian History at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; and a Foreword by Santha Rama Rau. 
The first English translation of the classic 
Hindu treatise on love and social conduct. 
Written with frankness and unassuming can- 
dor, THE KAMA SUTRA has endured for 1700 
years and may well be the only indisputable 
classic of the world’s literature not yet to 
have appeared in English. It is a work of 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, Hindu 
dogma, sexology, and an ethical and moral 
treatise. “A thoroughly delightful and read- 
able book ... acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest Hindu books in existence.” — from 
the Introduction by JOHN W. SPELLMAN. 
3rd large printing $4.95 





THE RELIGION OF THE 
GREEKS AND ROMANS 


by C. Kerényi. Combining his profound knowl- 
edge of Greek and Roman mythology, phi- 
lology, classic literature and Jungian psy- 
chology, Professor Kerényi offers a fresh 
and stimulating view of how the Greeks and 
Romans faced the absolute, 124 lavish illus- 
trations—showing a variety of Greek and 
Roman temples, temple sites, statues, pot- 
tery, etc—supplement the text. $10.00 


FENOLLOSA AND HIS CIRCLE 
With Other Essays in Biography 


by Van Wyck Brooks. A parade of fasci- 
nating personalities — intellectuals, artists, 
travelers and explorers—moves through this 
rich and colorful book of biographical essays 
by a distinguished biographer and historian 
of American culture. They include Ernest 
Fenollosa of Salem, who became Commis- 
sioner of Fine Arts for the Japanese Empire 
and taught the Japanese to appreciate their 
own art and cultural tradition; Fanny Wright, 
who founded an interracial community in 
Tennessee; John Lloyd Stephens, explorer 
and archaeologist; George Catlin; Lt. Charles 
Wilkes; Charles Godfrey Leland; Maurice 
Prendergast; and Randolph Bourne. $5.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH POETRY 
by James Reeves. A critically sound survey 
of English and American poetry, 1340-1940. 
$4.75 
At all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
201 Park Ave. South, New York 3, N. Y 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


ROBERT GRAVES’S OXFORD AD- 
DRESSES ON POETRY (Doubleday, 
$3.95) contains the accumulated 
wisdom of a poet who has spent fifty 
years at the trade, and the hot- 


_ tempered enthusiasm of a beginner 


atit. Mr. Graves, professor of poetry 
at Oxford University, is just as opin- 
ionated and iconoclastic as Mr. 
Graves, independent resident of Ma- 
jorca. It is a real delight to read his 
demolition of Virgil and his per- 
suasive defense of such neglected 
worthies as Skelton and Raleigh. 
The book also includes reflections on 
receiving, for poetic achievement, a 
gold medal that wasn’t, and a discus- 
sion of hallucinatory mushrooms and 
their probable use in prehistoric 
worship. 

RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS 
HOMES (Dover, 75¢) contains ‘“‘Little 
Willie and 48 other Poetic Disasters,”’ 
which prove to be the work of 
Harry GRAHAM. It is a great surprise 
to me to discover that these happily 
bloodthirsty, indestructible verses 
have an author; probably everyone 
else has known it ever since 1899, 
when Mr. Graham first observed 
‘Misfortunes Never Come Sin- 


| gle,’’ for 





Making toast at fireside, 

Nurse fell in the grate and died; 

And, what makes it ten times worse, 

All the toast was burned with nurse. 
The second half of the book, More 
Ruthless Rhymes, dates from 1930, 
when Mr. Graham had mellowed 
into a regrettable subtlety which left 


- some of his characters actually alive. 


| DESS (Prentice-Hall, 


REALM OF THE GREAT GOD- 
$10.00), SIBYLLE 
von CxiEs-REDEN describes the meg- 


In THE 


alithic tombs and temples which are | 


still scattered from Mesopotamia to 
the Baltic Sea and discusses their 
supposed connection with the pre- 
historic cult of the mother goddess. 
Miss von Cles-Reden is a hardwork- 
ing amateur of archaeology and 
brings together evidence that is usu- 
ally available only in disconnected 
fragments from scattered professional 
preserves. The text is short on clear 
indications of period and long on the 
phrases ‘‘was perhaps”? and “‘may 
have been,” always followed by ro- 
mantic, unprovable speculation. Her 
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practical 
advice 
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This practical new bool by the : 
~ author of And Promenade Home _ 
and Dance to the Piper illumi- 
-~ nates all aspects of the world a- 

-~ young dancer can expect to enter 
—its high demands, and its even 
m rewards. $4.50 

in paper $2.25 


| Illustrated with dynamic drawings 
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"Exploring the hidden eo ond 


_banked-down fires in the lives _ 


of ordinary men and women, he 
3 pan like Somerset ee 
o _ stories that are to be rena. 
ee enjoyed and savored. 
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‘This impressive collection of 
essays and reviews reveals a 
diversity of interests rare in this 
age of literary specialists. Who 
else (except Edmund Wilson, of 
course) could move with such 
assurance from the American past 
of Thoreau’s Journal to the world 
of Sholom Aleichem...from Drei- 
ser to Salinger, from Freud to 
President Kennedy and his intel- 
lectual entourage?’ —N. Y. Times 


$7.50 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book 
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descriptions of the structures them- 
selves are excellent, and so are the 
numerous photographs. The draw- 
ings, unhappily, often give no indi- 
cation of scale, and the book suffers 
from a wild collection of misprints. 

WILLIAM S. Merwin, an able trans- 
lator as well as a notable poet, has 
put into English THE LIFE OF LAZA- 
RILLO DE TORMES (Doubleday An- 
chor, 95¢), making the tough old 
Spanish classic into a thoroughly 
readable tale without obscuring the 
sixteenth-century setting or the pica- 
resque point of view. 

During Scorr FITZGERALD’S last 
dismal years, when he was more or 
less script writing in Hollywood, he 
sold to Esquire a series of stories about 
a broken-down movie hack writer 
named Pat Hobby. These stories, 
which were strictly potboilers at the 
time, have now been collected as 
THE PAT HOBBY STORIES (Scribner’s, 
$3.50), and they are still potboilers 
—fast, slick, thin, and nearly all 
based on the same plot formula: the 
alcoholic and incompetent Hobby 
attempts a grandiose scheme to re- 
establish himself, and the scheme 
either backfires or succeeds in such 
an oblique way that Hobby fails to 
observe the fact. It is no service to 
Fitzgerald’s memory to pretend these 
stories are literary treasures, but 
they do imply something of the 
agony of his own position at the 
time, and the book’s introduction, 
by Arnold Gingrich, publisher of 
Esquire, gives a sharp, understanding 
account of the author’s troubles and 
the complications involved in deal- 
ing with him. 

THE GRAVESIDE COMPANION (Obo- 
lensky, $4.50) is a collection of pieces 
about California murders, edited by 
J. Francts McComas. It is a very 
disappointing book, considering the 
variety and interest of the crimes 
available, for some of the pieces seem 
to have been reprinted from publica- 
tions dedicated to sensation and 
simplification, and all of them are 
written as though they were in- 
tended for the same. 

Dr. Rosert Batpick, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, has trans- 
lated well and edited severely PAGES 
FROM THE GONCOURT JOURNAL (Ox- 
ford University Press, $8.75), pro- 
viding an introduction which gives 
a good picture of these strange 
brothers. Theirinterminable journal 
becomes infinitely more agreeable, 
and so do they, under Dr. Baldick’s 





I believe GABRIELA 

to be one of the great 

romances of our time. 
--An a heroine, 





Bulgarian, Rhein, ‘German, 
Rumanian, ean, Dutch, 








mill | copies ob hee story 


have been sold. 
08 In 1925-1926, Ilhéus was 
booming. But Nacib, the Arab 
owner of the most popular café- 
restaurant in town, was in really 


serious trouble — he had lost his 
cook. 


He picked Gabriela from a crowd 
of dirty, bedraggled migrant work- 
ers who moved in from the back- 
lands. (This is the great Brazilian 
Northeast about which you hear 
so much nowadays.) But, heavens, 
what a cook Gabriela turned out 
to be, and what a beauty! Nacib’s 
business boomed and, fat and fool- 
ish though he was, he found 
himself the happy possessor of a 
mistress who loved him and who 
soon became the most sought-after 
woman in the town. 


In this skillfully plotted novel there 
is a lusty and often humorous 
echo of sly political machinations, 
and the story crackles with in- 
trigue as progress threatens the 
entrenched landowners and their 
hired assassins, just as it threatens 
the town’s social and sexual mores. 
And Gabriela moves serenely 
through it all. She wields her in- 
creasing power to enchant until 
that age-old prerogative hereto- 
fore exercised by the cuckolded is 
no longer de rigueur or even legal. 


by JORGE AMADO 


Translated from the Portuguese 
by James L. Taylor 
and William L. Grossman 





‘Typography, binding, and jacket 
design by WARREN CHAPPELL 
$5.95 at better bookstores 


ALFRED -A- KNOPF 


Publisher of Sw Borzoi Books 
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324A & 324B. JUDY GARLAND 


AT CARNEGIE HALL. Best- 
seller from coast to coast! 
Enjoy the “greatest evening 
in show business history” 
28 exciting songs—as only 
Judy can sing them! 


2 RECORD SET 
COUNTS AS 2 SELECTIONS 


354. PEGGY LEE. BASIN 
STREET EAST. Catch her club 
performance of Fever, Them 
There Eyes, Yes Indeed, 12 
more. 


733. Prokofiev: SYMPHONY 
NO. 5. A stunning rendition 
of a heroic work by Thomas 
Schippers with Philharmonia 
Orch. 


417. FRANK SINATRA. SWING- 
IN' SESSION! All time 
favorites. Always, Paper 
Moon, Blue Heaven, 9 more 
gassers. 


702. THE SCOTS GUARDS 
VOL. I. The Regimental Band 
and Massed Pipers in gay 
marches, reels, strathspeys. 
Monaural only. 
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747. CALLAS PORTRAYS PUC- 
CIN! HEROINES. Favorite 
arias from operas Manon 
Lescaut, Butterfly, Boheme, 
others. Monaural only. 


805. THE MERRY WIDOW — 
HIGHLIGHTS. Famed Sadler's 
Wells Opera Company with 
favorite scenes from Franz 
Lehar’s immortal operetta. 


709. Grieg: MUSIC FROM 
PEER GYNT. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducts Royal 
Philharmonic. ‘‘Delightful!’’ 


731. Sibelius: SYMPHONY 
NO. 2. Powerfully played by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Paul Kletzki conducting. 





474. THE SOUND OF RICHARD 
STRAUSS. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducts the Philharmonia 


Orchestra: Salome’s Dance, 
more. 
738. Beethoven: PIANO 


CONCERTO NO. 4. Russia’s 
famed Emil Gilels is soloist 
with the Philharmonia Orch. 


523. RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: 
SCHEHERAZADE. Erich Leins- 
dorf, the Concert Arts Sym- 
phony capture the magic of 
its bewitching melodies. 
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795. THE FABULOUS VICTOR- 
IA DE LOS ANGELES. 19 songs 
by the world’s most gifted 
soprano. 


790. LALO. SYMPHONIE ES- 
PAGNOLE. OP. 21. Leonid 
Kogan, violin. Kyril Kondrash- 
in leads Philharmonia Orch. 


422. LAURINDO ALMEIDA, 
REVERIE FOR SPANISH GUI- 
TARS. 11 classical works by 
Ravel, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, 
others. 


753. VIENNESE DANCES #2. 
The Philharmonia under 
Vienna-born Henry Krips 
plays 6 scintillating waltzes. 


736. Mozart: 4 HORN CON- 
CERTOS. Flawlessly per- 


formed by Dennis Brain with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Monaural only. 





759. PIAF. 12 ballads in the 
poignant style of France's 
greatest torch singer, with 
Robert Chauvigny'sorchestra. 
Monaural only. 


737. Khatchaturian: VIOLIN 
CONCERTO. David Oistrakh 
plays, the composer con- 
ducts, in a dazzling perform- 
ance. Monaural only. 


TAKE 


A 


NY 


FIVE 


pay 
only 


ALBUMS 


| ea 


plus a small shipping charge 


When you become a trial member 


of the Angel Di 
Record Club a 
few as six fut 


vision of the Capitol 
nd agree to buy as 
ure selections from 


the several hundred available Angel 
and Capitol Albums offered during 
the next 12 months. 


(ETS asa) py a er a a a a a. 





shipping charge. 


Please send me these 5 


Enroll me in the following division—however, 
from any division I wish. 


[] Great Classics 


Albums and bill me only $1.00 


Xt ANGEL DIVISION, Capitol Record Club ! 
Angel Dept. 2103, Scranton 5, Pa. 


plus a small | 


WRITE NUMBERS OF ALBUMS YOU WANT IN THESE BOXES: | 


PS SS Re EE 


I may select records 


O Popular Best Sellers : 


779A & 779B. THE MIKADO 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Hear 
the biting wit and enchant- 
ing music of the Savoyards 
in a brilliant new album. Sir 
Malcolm Sargent leads the 
Glyndebourne Festival Chorus 
and the Pro Arte Orch. 


2 RECORD SET 
COUNTS AS 2 SELECTIONS 





Each month the Record Club maga- 
zine describes the new selections. 
I will purchase 6 from the several 
hundred available Angel and Capi- 
tol Albums to be offered during the 
next 12 months. I can resign any 
time after that. Depending on the 


I buy two more records. 

If not delighted with my 5 albums, 
I can return them within 7 days and 
all charges will be canceled. 


[] STEREO: Check here if you 
want all records in STEREO. 





700. 


SOVIET ARMY CHORUS 
& BAND. 200 thundering 
male voices sing Russian 
folk ballads and army songs. 


729. Berlioz: SYMPHONIE 
FANTASTIQUE. A striking in- 
terpretation by Herbert von 
Karajan and the Philhar- 
monia. Monaural only. 


361. STAN FREBERG PRE- 
SENTS THE UNITED STATES. 
Offbeat fun! Yankee Doodle 
Go Home plus 9 other spoofs. 


804, BRAHMS: CONCERTO +2 


in B FLAT MAJOR. Richter- 


Haaser, piano; von Karajan 
conducting Berlin Philhar- 
monic. 


780. CHOPIN WALTZES. Mal- 
cuzynski plays 14 delightful 
pieces. Minute Waltz, other 
favorites. 


368. NAT KING COLE. THE 
TOUCH OF YOUR LIPS. Not 
So Long Ago, | Remember 
You, Illusion, Funny, 8 more. 


773. Beethoven: PIANO 
CONCERTO NO. 1; SONATA 
NO. 27. Solomon, piano. 
Herbert Menges conducts. 
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420. KINGSTON TRIO. CLOSE- 
UP. 12 songs never before 
recorded: Sail Away, Ken 
Karanga, Jesse James, etc, 


757. GERMAN BEER-DRINK- 
ING MUSIC. A zither, vocal- 
ists and a brass band bring 
frothy entertainment from 
Munich. Monaural only. 


756. MUSIC ON THE DESERT 
ROAD. The haunting music of 
the East—14 pieces recorded 
on a journey to India. 
Monaural only. 


records I buy, I pay only the Club 
price of $3.98 or $4.98 (occasionally 
$5.98), plus a small shipping charge. 
After I buy these 6, I will choose a 
12” FREE Bonus Album every time 


NO RISK — SEND NO MONEY! 


You will be billed $2.00 with 


your stereo membership. The | 
Club sells stereo records for $1 | 


If you wish, choose any of these GREAT RECORDINGS OF THE CENTURY 
by CASALS, LANDOWSKA, KREISLER, MELBA and LEHMANN. Priceless 
performances—on silken-smooth discs. 


782. DAME NELLIE MELBA. Operatic & 785. WANDA LANDOWSKA. J. 





more than monaural. 


S. Bach: 


Song Recital: Mattinata, Goodbye, other Italian Concerto; Chromatic Fantasia and 
PRINT NAME | songs and arias from La Bohême, Lucia, Fugue; Partita in B flat major; Toccata 
O E S PERR ATA E a eee ETT a Rigoletto, Roméoet Juliette, others. and Fugue in D major. 
a TT eae E S EOE E A S E Np ET | 4783. LOTTE LEHMANN. Arias from Der 786. FRITZ KREISLER. Beethoven: Violin 
A ee a Pe ee ae ee Te ee a e ‘SFreischitz,.Fidetio, The Merry Wives of Concerto in D major, Op. 61. London 
Windsor, Die Fledermaus, 4 others. Philharmonic under Barbirolli. 
GETTY CEPE EEEE PE I cue bin dete WA eset COME sud v.00 as LAL Md che i o iaa Geen | sae 


PABLO CASALS. J. S. Bach: Suites 787. FRITZ KREISLER. Brahms: Violin 
Concerto in D major, Op.77. London Phil- 


harmonic under Barbirolli. 


e To join through an authorized Angel-Capitol Record dealer, write his name 
and address in the margin. e CANADA: Slightly higher prices; 1184 Castlefield 
Avenue, Toronto, AT-10, 


He cis pease AE vena sine TE onion Seale Sead engin aa eae ae 


for Unaccompanied Violincello; No. 3 in 
C major; No. 4 in E flat major. 


Great Recordings of the Century available in monaural only. 
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from Memories, Dreams, Reflections 
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© 1962, HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, SOLE IMPORTER, U.S.A. 


ever serve the coffee...without the Cream 
[ Harvey ’s Bristol Cream, that ts ] 


An after-dinner drink should be sweet . . . but it shouldn't get sticky many people enjoy it before the meal as well. For the perfect after- 
about it. Harvey’s Bristol Cream doesn’t. The sweetness of thisrare dinner drink, never serve the coffee without Harvey’s Bristol 
imported sherry is subtle, its lightness refreshing. Small wonder so Cream? Chill before serving. John Harvey and Sons, Ltd 
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YOU USE THEM EVERY DAY. Here are just a few of the hundreds of unseen communis 
cations products the Bell System designs, manufactures and uses to make your telephone 
service so versatile, so flexible, so reliable. To bring you the finest telephone service in the 
world, hundreds of different products must be developed and produced to work together 
faultlessly as a complete communications network. That’s why they were created by a team. 
© Bell Telephone Laboratories engineers furnished many of the basic concepts and developed 
the designs. e Western Electric engineers worked closely with Bell Laboratories people 
to make these new products manufacturable. This means making them to high Bell System 
quality standards and making them at the lowest possible cost. ¢ Bell Telephone com- 
pany peopie operate these products to bring you telephone service so dependable you 
take it for granted. @ People working together make products that work together. This is 
how the Bell Telephone System has been able to achieve its goal of bringing America the 
best—and the most—communications anywhere. We work best because we work together, 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM Wesfern Electric 
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Products shown above: 1. Quartz crystal: “grown” flaw-free by Western Electric to help multiply capacity of communications 
networks. 2, Electron tube: amplifies signals carrying up to 600 voices for microwave transmission. 3. Transistors: invented at 
Bell Laboratories and made by Western Electric to do the work of full-sized electron tubes. 4. Diode: a semiconductor device 
which is used in switching, detecting and rectifying applications. 5. Resistors: for precision contro! of electrical currents in all 
telephone transmission. 6. Wire spring relay: integral part of switching equipment to channel calis through telephone network. 
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LES MISERABLES — Victor Hugo 
Abridged to 384 pages 
MADAME BOVARY — Flaubert 
Mme. de Pompadour Binding 
(Antique brown) 
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— Harold Lamb 
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— Margaret Mitchell 
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Of 22 Masterworks in These Authentic Period Bindings 


(A $10.95 value in 
International Collectors 
Library Editions) 


É Sein great private libraries of the past have bequeathed 
to us rare and sumptuous volumes of exquisite, hand- 
crafted design. These volumes are today priceless treasures 
found only in museums and in the libraries of the wealthy. 
Yet — on the most limited budget, you may have thrilling 
reproductions commissioned by the International Collectors 
Library! 
A MAGNIFICENT LIFETIME LIBRARY FOR YOUR HOME. Within the 
exclusive, luxurious bindings of the International Col- 
lectors Library are the greatest works of literature—novels, 
poetry, travel, biography, history — some of which, extraor- 
dinarily long in the original, have been abridged for mod- 
ern reading. Each binding is inspired by the splendor of 
the original, and is elaborately embossed in gold, to enrich 
your home. The paper is of special quality, and the page 
tops gleam with genuine gold. Each volume has its own 
attractive ribbon marker. 


AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS ONLY. The Library distributes these 
volumes to members only for just $3.65 each. These beauti- 
ful editions are not for sale anyplace else. You will receive 
an advance notice each month of the forthcoming release. 
If you do not want it, simply notify us and it will not be 
sent; otherwise, it will come to you for only $3.65 plus 
small shipping charge. Your sole obligation as a trial mem- 
ber is to accept as few as four selections during the coming 
twelve months, after which you may resign at any time. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Send for your three free volumes 
today. If you are not overwhelmed by their beauty and 
value, return them in 7 days and that will end the matter. 
Or, keep all three free and become a Library member. 
Remember — you may cancel your trial membership at any 
time after accepting four more books. So — mail the 
coupon now! 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY, Garden City, New York 
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f Garden City, N.Y 
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ber, I am to receive an advance description of each forthcom- 

| ing selection, and I may reject any volume either before or | 
after receiving it. It is understood that I may take as few as 
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clusive price of just $3.65 each, plus shipping — and I may 
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Two of these paintings are 


T HE TWO PAINTINGS that are closest to one an- 
other as far as the artist's approach is con- 
cerned, the two that can be enjoyed on most nearly 
the same basis, are the two that seem most unlike 
to the layman. The very realistic The Old Violin 
(left) and the highly abstract Musical Forms (right) 
are first cousins.” 

This quotation is taken from one of the first port- 
folios in the METROPOLITAN SEMINARS IN ArT—intro- 
ducing the reader to the intellectual enjoyment of 
painting, “the point where the average person be- 
gins to protest his ignorance of what art is all 
about.” By comparing a number of widely differing 
works, this portfolio not only explains the close 
kinship of the two paintings mentioned above (be- 
cause of the likeness in composition), but it also 
demonstrates strikingly that there is much more to 
a work of art than appears at first glance. 


In every painting there are clues—clues that reveal 
why the artist painted it the way he did and what 
effect he intended it to have upon the viewer. Be- 
ing able to recognize these clues is what adds so 
immeasurably to one’s enjoyment of art. Yet it is 
surprising how many cultivated persons have cut 
themselves off from this rare form of pleasure. Visit- 
ing a museum, they see nothing beyond what the 
paintings are ““about’’—and frequently they are un- 
sure even of that. 

Anyone who suffers from this form of bafflement 
probably never has had the opportunity to take a 
good art appreciation course at a university or to 
attend a clarifying series of lectures at a museum. It 
was to remedy this situation that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York developed the unusual 
program of assisted self-education in the apprecia- 
tion of art outlined below. 


To demonstrate the thorough instruction provided by 


ARI SEMINARS 
IN THE HOME 


(published and administered by the Book-of-the-Month Club) 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art invites you 


to accept—FOR TWO WEEKS’ EXAMINATION— 
the first portfolio: What Is a Painting? 
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THE OLD VIOLIN 
by William Michael Harnett 


THE IDEA: A well-rounded and compre- 
hensive course of lectures in the appre- 
ciation of art in which the whole family 
can participate separately or together.... 
You learn by comparison among paint- 
ings, utilizing no fewer than 144 large 
full-color prints of great works... . It is 
like being conducted over a period of 
time through all the world’s museums by 
an experienced lecturer who makes clear 
the fundamental things to look for in 
whatever paintings you may ever see. 


Sake in content and method Arr SEMI- 
NARS IN THE Home constitute some- 
thing unique in the field of art education. 
Each lesson comes in the form of a portfolio, 
the core of which is the lecture. But in each 
portfolio is a capacious pocket containing 
twelve large, beautifully printed reproduc- 
tions. These pictures are provided separately 
so that they can be compared side by side 
with one another in order to clarify whatever 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF OF THE 12 PORTFOLIOS 


ABSTRACTION: THE 
PAINTER AND THE WORLD 


WHAT IS A PAINTING? 
General principles of art. 
Why artists choose to paint 
as they do. 


REALISM: THE PAINTER 


WE NEVER SEE 


PICTURES AS PATTERNS 
Functions of composition: 


AND THE WORLD AROUND 
US * Visual, emotional, in- 
tellectual elements. 


EXPRESSIONISM: THE 
PAINTER AND THE WORLD 
HE CREATES * Modern ‘‘ex- 
pressionist movement.’ Why 
certain painters departed 
from realism. 


decorative, structural. 


PICTURES AS STRUCTURES 
How perspective ‘‘opens up” 
space in  three-dimensional 
relationships. 
ARRANGEMENT AS EX- 
PRESSION 


WATER COLOR, PASTEL 
AND PRINTS 


“first cousins”... CAN YOU PICK THEM OUT? 





points the lecture aims to illuminate. Thus 
they serve the same function as colored re- 
productions thrown upon a screen in a lec- 
ture hall. They have a great advantage, 
however: they can be studied for as long as 
one wants, and can be referred to again 
and again. Another great advantage is that 
members of a family can conveniently “take 
the course” either separately or simultan- 
eously—husband and wife, parent and teen- 
age child. Reading each portfolio aloud, and 
examining the reproductions together, is like 
visiting a museum, pointing out to one an- 
other something to be enjoyed. 


UNIQUE APPROACH + The usual method of 


teaching art is to begin by conveying the 
student through a chronological history of 
painting, assuming that he will pick up along 
the way the general principles needed for 
full understanding. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Seminars, however, concentrate on 
clarifying basic principles, so that the lay- 
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man can formulate his own informed opinio1 
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enroll in this program of twelve portfolio: 
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ceeding with the complete course. The port 
folios are sent consecutively—one every thirty 
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whatever rate you choose. The price of eacł 
portfolio is $3.75 (plus a small charge fo: 
mailing expense). It should be noted tha 
this cost includes the twelve full-color repro 
ductions, mat size 914” x 1214”, which comi 
with each portfolio. In most retail stores eacl 
set of twelve would sell by itself, in compar 
able reproductions, for from $4 to $7.50. 
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| never has been a satisfactory set of rules 
for the vice presidency. The job itself, as one 
historian put it, was ‘‘almost an afterthought at 
the Constitutional Convention.” Not until Harry 
S. Truman suddenly found himself in the White 
House an almost totally uninformed President 
did the chief executives really try to bring their 
Vice Presidents into the inner circle and to keep 
them thoroughly informed. This applies especially 
to foreign and military problems. 


The Kennedy-Johnson relationship is con- 
siderably different from the Eisenhower-Nixon 
relationship. A great deal of nonsense was written 
at the beginning of each of these administrations 
about how the President was going to make more 
use of his Vice President than ever before. What- 
ever the good intentions, neither relationship bore 
out the promise. 


Johnson, like Nixon before him, sits at the 
National Security Council table. He has specially 
assigned duties in the fields of defense and civil 
rights. Eisenhower tended to look upon the much 
younger Nixon as the ‘‘my boy” he once called 
him, and he seemed to consider that Nixon’s 
chief attribute was in the field of congressional 
politics, a rather chartless mire to Ike. Johnson, 
however, not only is older than Kennedy but was 
also much his senior in congressional experience 
and leadership when they took office. Kennedy 
felt he needed Johnson to win the election, which 
proved to be true, and also to help run the new 
Administration, which has turned out to be less 
true. 


Johnson and Congress 


“His heart is on the Hill,’’ a White House aide 
once remarked about Johnson. And, in fact, he 
has been unable to break away from his strong 
emotional attachment to the Congress, which he 
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loves and which he served so long. He can be 
found in his Capitol office more often than any- 
where else in Washington. But he has not been 
able to do much to help the Kennedy program get 
through Congress. He was named to preside over 
Senate Democratic caucuses, but there was suffi- 
cient resentment to put all but a formal end to 
that. He has done a good deal of backstage work 
with individual members of both the Senate and 
the House, and there is reason to think that some 
of this back-room work has paid off. But Johnson 
cannot say so; indeed, he must be and he is 
totally mum about it. Hence, he gets little credit, 
but at least he avoids a congressional storm over 
what would be called interference. 


A Vice President must use his executive author- 
ity if he is to establish a public image of sufficient 
importance to produce a presidential nomination. 
That is what Nixon did and what Johnson is doing. 
The trouble, however, is that a Vice President 
must not seem to be trying to take over presiden- 
tial functions. After all, whatever executive au- 
thority he has is his solely at the presidential 
pleasure. 


Johnson in Congress was not an originator — 
that is, he was not one who conceived new legisla- 
tive aims. His work today as head of both the 
Space Council and the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Committee appears to be in much the same 
vein. He listens to the scientists or the specialists 
on civil rights; he works within the general policy 
lines set by Kennedy; and he gives broad direction 
to both these groups. But those who work with 
him say he is impatient with the details. And 
those who have observed him at the National 
Security Council table or in other top-level meet- 
ings at the White House on foreign policy prob- 
lems say he seldom offers a new thought or 
proposal; rather, he comments on those put for- 
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his business. He’s one of more than six hundred thousand GM men and women 
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ward, and when the President is on hand, he does 
so only occasionally. 


White House aides contend that the Presi- 
dent has given Johnson every opportunity. Cer- 
tainly, in public Kennedy has been extravagant in 
his praise of the Vice President, and there has been 
no private word or rumor of presidential dissatis- 
faction. But the two men are very different. 
Kennedy absorbs quantities of reports and books, 
magazines and newspapers; Johnson scans the 
papers and press clippings, but only now and then 
does he read a book. He likes the broad brush 
rather than the fine stroke. 


Personal diplomacy 


Johnson, like Nixon, has taken trips overseas 
both to expand his own horizon and to create the 
image of a man of wide experience and con- 
siderable wisdom. Both Vice Presidents have been 
circumscribed by presidential directives in ad- 
vance and by State Department diplomats all 
along the route. Each broke through the tradi- 
tional diplomacy to engage in personal diplomacy 
with reasonable success abroad. But the results 
at home have hardly been sensational. 


For eight years Nixon had to watch and wait 
for the great moment which finally came at the 
Republican convention in 1960. In addition, he 
had to suffer through three Eisenhower illnesses, 
critical times when the nation observed his every 
move to see how he would behave. Now Johnson, 
though he has been spared any serious Kennedy 
illnesses, isin the same unhappy position. Johnson 
says nothing about his White House ambitions, 
but he can hardly deny them. Yet there is still 
six years to go, assuming a second successful 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket. At least Kennedy has 
gone on the public record for Johnson’s renomina- 
tion, in contrast to the public foot-dragging by 
Eisenhower in Nixon’s case, and, indeed, private 
talk of moving him to a Cabinet post. Politics 
often is very cruel. In this modern age, it is 
probably cruelest in the ordeal of an ambitious 
Vice President. 


The Negro’s rights 

The centennial of Emancipation is close at 
hand. When it has passed, the American Negro 
will still be far from his goal of equality, but no 


one can doubt that the movement in that direction 
has accelerated in the past few years with what 
to the historians, at least, will seem like incred- 
ible speed. In the field of public education, the 
center of controversy this fall has moved into the 
very heart of Dixie, to the hard-core states of 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi. Massive 
resistance is long since dead in Virginia; the 
parochial schools have opened their doors at long 
last to both races in Louisiana; and the man who 
used the National Guard against the racists in 
Tennessee, Frank Clement, is about to be elected 
governor once more. 


Resistance in the hard-core states has been 
intense, and setbacks were inevitable. But the 
old guard knows that it is moving inexorably 
toward a second Appomattox. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, whose very initials were so long the object 
of such hate, now seems tame in the South com- 
pared with CORE (the Congress of Racial 
Equality) and the SCLC (Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference), which bespeak the new 
militancy of the young Negro. Even the South- 
ern senators in the end put up no more than token 
resistance to the elevation to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the former N.A.A.C.P. counsel, Thur- 
good Marshall. 


A good many of these actionists consider the 
Kennedy Administration too hesitant and too 
slow. Yet the Justice Department has filed a 
score of suits against voter discrimination in 
Mississippi, and a number elsewhere, all designed 
to break down the stalling against Negro registra- 
tion and voting. The President and his brother 
the Attorney General have kept up a steady pres- 
sure, and their opponents seem to realize that it 
will continue indefinitely. 


One new factor of potential but as yet untested 
importance now has been added to the civil rights 
battle in the South. This is the effect of the re- 
apportionment rulings, which have followed the 
lifting of the long-time Supreme Court ban on 
judicial entry into what Justice Frankfurter once 
called the ‘‘political thicket” of malapportionment 
of the state legislatures. 


The resulting shift from rural dominance to 
at least a reasonable degree of power for the urban 
communities has very great meaning in the South, 
where the Negro voter already has gained a 
healthy foothold in the cities. In short, the Negro 
vote is going to be worth courting, as this year’s 
election campaigns have already indicated. 


The civil rights struggle in the South, plus the 
vast movement of Southern Negroes to Northern 
cities, has made segregation a national issue, The 
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Report on Washington 


politicians in the North have been 
as shameful in their own way as 
those in the South in exploiting the 
race issue, and the Northern Negro 
voter, as well as the Southern Negro, 
no longer wants mere words. 


The anxiety about Cuba 


Washington diplomats are in- 
clined to believe that Cuba is the 
most dangerous of the world’s trou- 
ble spots. Berlin represents a point 
of direct East-West confrontation. 
But the Berlin crisis has been with 
us for more than fifteen years. Its 
details have been argued over within 
both power blocs and between the 
two to the point that each side 
knows rather well the limits of 
maneuverability. It was felt in the 
Capital that the Soviet offer in early 
September to put the Berlin issue 
on ice until after the November 
elections was, among other things, 
a recognition of the narrow limits of 
Soviet action within an acceptable 
degree of risk. 


In Vietnam, the East-West strug- 
gle is both remote from the two 
centers of power and fought to a 
high degree through proxies. The 
Communist aim most certainly is 
to create a military and psycho- 
logical situation similar to that which 
in neighboring Laos brought forth 
a coalition government of dubious 
ability to withstand Communist pen- 
etration. There are other trouble 
spots in the Far East, but at the 
moment none has reached an active 
state of international conflict. 


Cuba is something else again. The 
emotions within the United States 
over Castro’s Cuba were first made 
widely evident in the 1960 presiden- 
tial campaign, when Kennedy with 
his talk of a Communist regime only 
ninety miles from our shores had 
Nixon on the defensive. In this 
fall’s campaign, the political shoe is 
on the other foot. The President 
has tried hard to negate the poli- 
tical effects of Cuba; only the elec- 
tion returns will tell with what 
success. 


Americans so long ignored their 
Latin neighbors to the South that 
an overreaction probably was in- 
evitable once they woke up to 
trouble south of the border. The 


rioting against Nixon was a shocker; 
Cuban Communism was a clincher. 
Instability in such important nations 
as Argentina and Brazil, plus the 
historical standofhishness of Mexico 
toward any action against Castro, 
has added to our sense of frustration. 
For months now, members of Con- 
gress who have been home on week- 
ends have reported on their return 
to Washington that of all foreign 
worries, Cuba is foremost in the 
minds of the voters. 


A good many analysts in the Capi- 
tal feel that, whereas the Soviet 
Union has come to understand the 
Kennedy Administration’s position 
on Berlin, it does not understand 
the depth of American emotionalism 
over Cuba. The September state- 
ment by Moscow on Cuba showed 
alarm over the growing U.S. public 
belligerence; but it also viewed the 
American reaction through Marxist 
spectacles, a highly dangerous proc- 
ess. Nor is it any answer to Say, as 
Communist diplomats in Washing- 
ton have been saying, that after all 
there are U.S. missiles and other 
weapons right up against the Soviet 
frontier in Turkey, if not elsewhere. 
The American mood does not re- 
spond to such logic. 


There is another factor, too. This 
is the President’s own inner feelings 
about the abortive Bay of Pigs ven- 
ture early in his Administration. 
Those close to him say that, while he 
seems to have put it behind him, he 
also has never forgiven himself, that 
somehow or other he must be con- 
scious of his own desire to right the 
record. Noone close to the President 
is suggesting that he wants to invade 
Cuba with American arms, but this 
sort of talk is being heard among the 
many Cuban refugee factions. And 
at least some of these factions have 
been trying to take advantage of 
the public clamor. 


Cuba is intertwined with the fu- 
ture of the Alliance for Progress and 
with the whole East-West struggle; 
and regardless of threats of reaction 
from the Kremlin, American policy 
makers must consider the worldwide 
consequences fof every step taken 
against Castro. This is not easy to 
explain to the voters, especially if 
Cuba is related in the public mind 
to the desirability of a Republican 
as against a Democratic candidate 
for Congress. 
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John Maynard Keynes, the 
English economist, lived a rich, 
full life—but died wishing he had 
drunk more champagne. 

Most of us miss some of the 
good things of life, of course. — 
Sometimes we just can't help it. © 
But sometimes we can. And when 
we can, shouldnt we do every- 
thing in our power to realize our 
fondest dreams? 

Perhaps you've always wanted 
to own a Braque or a boat, sup- 
port an orphan or a cause, see 
Angkor Wat or Zermatt, collect 
Sevres or Georgian silver. Or 
drink more champagne. 

Even if your financial resources 
aren't equal to such enterprises 
now, perhaps they can be in the 
future, One way of giving your- 
self a chance of improving them 
is to take your surplus cash and 
put it to work in good common 
stocks. There’s some risk, of 
course, and profits can’t be 
guaranteed. But as the American 
economy expands, your resources 
may grow, too, and bring those 
dreams within reach. 

Our Research Department will 
help you choose investments 
suited to your aims. Whenever 
youre ready, simply telephone 
or write—or come in to see us. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH ING 
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i ee December, shortly before Christmas, one 
of those trivial accidents occurred which can 
weigh so heavily in the fate of nations. Francisco 
Franco was out hunting in the woods surrounding 
his palace at El Pardo, near Madrid, when his rifle 
blew up, tearing a deep gash in his left hand. The 
69-year-old Generalissimo was rushed to a Madrid 
clinic, where, before submitting to anesthetics for 
the operation, he summoned four of his closest 
military colleagues: Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco, 
who has served him for the last twenty years as 
Cabinet secretary; and generals Antonio Barroso, 
Minister of War; Camilo Alonso Vega, Minister 
of the Interior; and Augustin Munoz Grandes, 
Captain General of Spain and the highest-ranking 
officer in the Spanish Army. 


This precautionary measure was typical of the 
Caudillo’s pragmatic unconcern for constitutional 
procedures. By the terms of the Act of Succession 
of 1947, it is the twelve-man Council of the Realm 
which is supposed to take over if anything happens 
to the Spanish Chief of State. Its octogenarian 
chairman, Esteban de Bilbao, who is also president 
of the Cortes, was not even consulted by Franco. 
The fact is that today, as for the past twenty-five 
years, the army remains the ultimate arbiter of 
the country’s destiny. 


The hunting-rifle accident had its interesting 
sequel seven months later, when Franco revamped 
his Cabinet in July. In the interim he had been 
obliged to take antibiotics to check a gangrenous 
condition in his hand. Even for a man of Franco’s 
constitution, a six-month antibiotics treatment is 
a punishing prescription. By midsummer it was 
obvious even to Franco himself that he was not 
necessarily destined to be immortal. Due allow- 
ance for the fact was made on July 11, when 
for the first time the Generalissimo named a 
vice president of the Council of Ministers, General 
Augustin Muñoz Grandes, whose job it would 
be to act both as deputy and immediate successor 
should Franco be obliged to relinquish the reins. 


Even more revealing, perhaps, was Franco’s 
subsequent decision to retire directly to his prop- 
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erty at El Pazo de Meirás in his native Galicia, 
instead of repairing in July to the summer capital 
of San Sebastian. He thus turned over the gov- 
ernment for two months to another man, some- 
thing which had not happened in Spain since he 
took power. 


It would be premature to conclude from this 
that Franco’s twenty-three-year reign is now vir- 
tually ended. For in making Muñoz Grandes 
his immediate successor, Franco once again 
demonstrated that Galician peasant’s guile which 
has so long permitted him to play his opponents 
off against each other. Munoz Grandes, who 
suffers from stomach ulcers and is only two years 
younger than Franco, could hardly aspire to be 
anything more than an interim ruler. Further- 
more, he is only lukewarm about a monarchical 
restoration and could be depended upon not to 
stage a quiet coup d’état to bring back the 48- 
year-old pretender, Don Juan de Bourbon, whom 
Franco would like to eliminate from the running. 


The Cabinet shake-up 


The Cabinet shake-up of July was typical of 
Franco’s political subtlety in another respect. The 
government was “‘liberalized,’ but at the same 
time the number of general officers in Cabinet 
posts was increased from three to seven. The 
velvet glove only thinly disguised the iron hand. 


The July shake-up did, however, constitute a 
clear victory for the most dynamic elements in the 
Cabinet, the pro-Europeans, led by Fernando 
Maria Castiella, the Foreign Minister, and the 
Ministers of Commerce and Finance, Alberto 
Ullastres and Mariano Navarro Rubio. The last 
two have been the architects of Spain’s remarkable 
economic recovery, which, beginning with the 
devaluation of the peseta and the stabilization 
program of 1959, has resulted in a gradual buildup 
of the country’s gold and foreign exchange reserves 
to nearly the billion-dollar mark. 


Prior to last July, their efforts to modernize the 
Spanish economy and to open it to the stimulus of 
foreign investment and free-enterprise competition 
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Take a critical look at the new 
7-passenger SAAB station wagon 


Aircraft reliability and performance stand- 
ards are blended with an entirely new 
approach to over-all automotive design in the 
Swedish SAAB 95 station wagon. This car 
was built to be better, not different . . . built 
by one of Europe’s leading aircraft manufac- 


turers ... built for those who enjoy mechani- 
cal excellence, technical uniqueness, and 
extraordinary craftsmanship. 

A critical look at all the facts and specifica- 
tions will prove that the new SAAB 95 is one 
of the world’s best engineered wagons. 
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SAAB WAGON PERFORMANCE is the 
envy of many sedans. Reasons: Simple, 
effective engine—a quiet, three-cylin- 
der, two-stroke valveless unit—pro- 
duces all the power of a conventional 
“6.” At high speeds, it operates with 
gas turbine-like efficiency, yet delivers 
from 30 to 35 miles per gallon. Front 
wheel drive; eliminates sway, mini- 
mizes skidding, and optimizes over-all 
stability. Front wheels pull the rest of 
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wagons you can drive. 
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Report on Spain 


were hampered by the ill-disguised 
hostility of the Falangist Minister of 
Industry, Joaquín Planell Riera, a 
notorious champion of economic 
autarky. His successor, Gregorio 
Lopez Bravo, the 39-year-old head 
of the Foreign Exchange Institute, 
was clearly appointed to pursue a 
policy of attracting foreign capital. 
A close associate of Ullastres and 
Navarro Rubio’s, Bravo has been 
linked, like them, to the Opus Dei, the 
increasingly influential Catholic secu- 
lar movement, which has established 
a powerful grip on Spain’s major 
banking and business institutions. 


Though conservative in its polit- 
ical orientation, the Opus Dei has 
proved it elf to be pro-European, 
and to that extent progressive in its 
economic policies, which are now 
more than ever aimed at obtaining 
Spain’s admission to the Common 
Market. Some 41 percent of Spain’s 
exports went to Common Market 
countries last year, with another 25 
percent going to the countries of the 
European Free Trade area. Spain’s 
permanent exclusion from the Com- 
mon Market could one day become 
a serious economic handicap for a 
country whose citrus fruit exports 
equal those of Italy, Israel, Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco combined. It 
was this economic prospect which led 
the Spanish government in February 
to make a formal request to Brussels 
for association with the Common 
Market. 


The workers and the Church 


The immediate consequences of 
the policy of economic Europeaniza- 
tion could hardly have been fore- 
seen by its authors. Full Spanish 
membership in the European Eco- 
nomic Community would automati- 
cally entail a sweeping liberalization 
of the existing regime, since Common 
Market members must subscribe to 
certain democratic principles, be- 
ginning with the rights to form labor 
unions and to stage strikes, outlawed 
in present-day Spain. 


The internal stresses created by the 
Spanish government’s new economic 
tack were dramatically brought out 
last April, when an unprecedented 
strike wave broke out in the coal 
mines of Asturias in northern Spain. 
Ten or fifteen years ago the strikes 
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would have been brutally quelled; 
hundreds of strikers would have been 
arrested, and a few tried and shot 
as a warning to the rest. 


A country dedicated to authori- 
tarian rule and economic self-sufli- 
ciency can do this kind of thing fairly 
easily; not so a country which is 
trying to prove to the world that it 
is undergoing a process of liberaliza- 
tion and which has just applied 
for admission to an international 
customs union. The result was 
the Spanish government’s unprece- 
dented passivity, with, as its in- 
evitable concomitant, a steady spread 
of the strikes, eventually involving 
150,000 workers. 


In mid-May the country was 
treated to the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of having the chief of the state- 
run syndicate movement, José Solis 
Ruiz, make a pilgrimage to Oviedo, 
in Asturias, to negotiate with the 
miners’ representatives, who had, by 
simply going on strike, put them- 
selves officially beyond the law. 


Only in early June, after the 
government had quietly capitulated 
and granted the northern miners 
wage raises of from 25 to 30 percent, 
to keep pace with the increase in 
the cost of living, did Franco finally 
dare come out in a speech made in 
Valencia and attack the right to 
strike as an instrument of “‘social 
division”’ and a “‘luxury reserved for 
rich countries.” 


The evident embarrassment of the 
Franco government in the face of 
the greatest strike wave the country 
has seen since the Civil War was due 
also to the increasing opposition to 
the regime now manifested by the 
Spanish Catholic Church. This op- 
position was given the green light 
almost from the day John XXIII 
became Pope four years ago. 


Unlike his predecessor, Pope Pius 
XII, who was above all a diplomat, 
John XXIII is the son of a peasant 
family and instinctively understands 
that the future of Spain and of the 
Church in Spain is linked with the 
fate of the peasants and the workers. 
He does not have his predecessor’s 
personal reasons for being grateful 
to Franco for having accorded the 
Church the best terms it had been 
granted in a long time in the Con- 
cordat of 1953. 
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WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 





AS A NEW MEMBER 
(Regular Price $10.17) 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


VERY word Shakespeare wrote — every com- 
E edy, tragedy, and historical play; every 
poem and sonnet — yours complete in this 
beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the 
comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by Cleopatra; 
thrill with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Here 
is the writer who understood human nature as 
no other ever has! 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


He is another titan of the Elizabethan erg 
— Sir Francis Bacon, whose surpassing 
intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of 
personal guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays ... about love, politics, 
books, business, friendship, and the many other 
subjects which Bacon discusses so wisely. 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


ou will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — the 

supreme achievement of the blind poet who 
fought for man’s right to think. Or, in a gayer 
spirit, you will enjoy ‘‘tripping the light fan- 
tastic” with L’ Allegro. Or again, perhaps, the 
dreamy meditation of the beautiful Zl Pense- 
roso will best suit your mood. With this hand- 
some volume at hand, you may choose from 
thirty of Milton’s matchless poems, 





Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL you ADD these three volumes to your 

library — as an introductory offer made 
only to new members of The Classics Club? 
You are invited to join today ...and to 
receive on approval beautiful editions of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “ pressed for time’’ men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called " Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival 
the most thrilling modern novel. Have you 
ever wondered how the great books have 
become “classics”? First, because they are 
so readable. They would not have lived un- 
less they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to un- 
derstand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold — books you 
and your children will cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first books will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books 
—only the ones you want. No money in 
advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. The low 
introductory price for these THREE beauti- 
ful volumes cannot be assured unless you 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB GX 
Roslyn, L. l., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Edi- 
tions of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, THE ESSAYS OF BACON and PARADISE 
LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF MILTON pictured 
above which I may keep for only $1.00 plus a 
few cents mailing charges — the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books 
and owe nothing. 


AS a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive 
an advance description of future selections. 
Also, I may reject any volume before or after I 
receive it, and I may cancel my membership 
whenever I wish. 


For each future Club volume I decide to keep 

I will send you the low price of $3.39 plus a few 

uae mailing charges. (Books shtpped in U.S.A. 
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A special report from the investor-owned electric light and power companies 


ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR RURAL AMERICA 


WHY America’s farms and rural people will continue to 


have plenty of electric power in the years to come. 


HOW the investor-owned companies will make certain that 
they do, without the need to use taxpayers’ money. 





Today everyone in America 
benefits from electric power on 
the farm. And everywhere farm- 
ers are using more and more elec- 
tricity, year after year. Nearly 
98% of America’s farms have 
electric power, and most of the 
rest can get it if they want it. 





A Rural Service Engineer of an investor-owned company 
gives advice on “‘push-button”’ barn feeding—one of many 
ways companies help farmers make better use of electricity. 


From about the turn of the 
century until 1935, the investor- 
owned electric power companies, 
cooperating with equipment 
manufacturers and farming 
groups, pioneered in electrifying 
rural areas. Since then they have 
worked together with rural elec- 


tric co-operatives to bring elec- 
tricity to farms across the nation. 
Today the investor-owned com- 
panies produce about two-thirds 
of all the electricity used on the 
country’s farms. Most of this 
power goes to farms that the 
companies serve directly. The 


One of the millions of electrified farms served by investor-owned companies 
glows by night in Kansas. Every day new ways are being found to replace 
farm man-hours with kilowatt-hours. 


Today investor-owned power plants like this one generate electricity for millions 
of rural customers. Four million Americans all over the nation have their 


savings Invested In such plants. 


rest is sold to co-operatives at 
rates which average substantially 
less than the usual wholesale 
price of electricity. The co-ops 
in turn retail this power within 
the areas they cover. 


To supply the energy demands 
of America’s farms and cities, 
American business has devel- 
oped, through free enterprise, 
the greatest electric system in 
the world. This system is made 
up of more than 300 separate, in- 
vestor-owned companies. Work- 
ing together they now serve 
about four-fifths of America’s 
power users. Because many of 
the companies are intercon- 
nected, they can take advantage 
of the economies that come from 
using the largest, most econom- 
ical generating units. 


In years to come the demand 
for electric power in America 





In farm homes, too, electric power has taken drudgery from 
rural life. The farmer's wife, as well as the farmer, will be 


using much more electricity in the future. 


will be so great that only large, 
ultra-modern systems will have 
the capacity and versatility to 
fill the need and keep costs down. 
The nation’s need for additional 
electric power into the far future 
can be met through plans the 
investor-owned companies have 
already made to build new plants 
and lines within the present sys- 
tem. They will increase America’s 
power capability 6 to 10 times 
in the next 40 years. 


Despite these plans, the Rural 
Electrification Administration in 
Washington is urging a lot of 
rural electric co-operatives to go 
deeper into debt to build their 
own electric plants by borrowing 
tax money at subsidized interest 
rates. (The rate is 2%, at present 
—about half the cost of money 
to the government.) These fed- 
erally subsidized plants will cost 


taxpayers money and at the same 
time eliminate a source of tax 
income to the government, since 
co-ops pay no federal income tax. 


On the other hand, the new 
plants and lines planned by the 
investor-owned companies will 
be financed on the free market, 
without using taxpayers’ money. 
They will share the tax load a 
growing America will face. They 
will make America’s electric sys- 
tem ever more economical, the 
service ever better, the rates ever 
more reasonable. 


There is no need to use tax 
funds to build electric plants to 
serve either urban, suburban or 
rural areas. Nor does it make 
sense to eliminate a source of 
taxes. The investor-owned com- 
panies can supply all the low- 
cost electric power all the people 
of America will ever need. 


INVESTOR-OWNED ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES ering more than 140,000,000 people across the nation 
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Report on Spain 


It is also probable that the new 
‘lope places less faith in the semi- 
cret Opus Dei, which Pius XII’s 
apal nuncio, Cardinal Hildebrando 
ntoniutti, was given instructions 
» further in every possible way. 
ast June, Antoniutti was replaced 
y a new nuncio, Archbishop Anto- 
io Riberi, long associated with the 
rork of Catholic Action in Italy, 
tho lost no time in making it clear 
iat he would execute the Vatican’s 
structions regardless of whether 
iis was pleasing to the Spanish 
overnment or not. 


*he Vatican’s new line 


The new line was first intimated 
1 November of 1960, when Enrique 
la y Deniel, the Cardinal Primate 
f Spain, sent a letter to José Solis, 
¿arning him of trouble if his union 
fficials went on hampering the ef- 
rts of the Catholic Action brother- 
oods in the workers’ world. It was 
pelled out in great detail in May of 
961 in the papal encyclical Mater et 
dagistra, which justified the right to 
trike. 


The reaction of the Spanish Cath- 
olic hierarchy to this new Vatican 
line has been anything but homo- 
geneous. More likely than not, it 
has been followed obediently rather 
than enthusiastically by the 84-year- 
old Cardinal Primate himself, who 
has never been outspokenly anti- 
Franco. However, Pla y Deniel has 
loyally followed the Vatican, and 
when the reactionary bishop of San 
Sebastian sought to take an inde- 
pendent tack last April by declaring 
that priests should not engage in 
social activities, he failed to get en- 
dorsement from the Primate. 


In February of this year the 
liberal bishop of Bilbao, Pablo Gur- 
pide, denounced the weakness of 
social conscience of ‘those Catholics 
who think that there are people 
predestined to enjoy wealth and 
abundance . . . while others must 
satisfy themselves with the crumbs 
fallen from the table of the mighty.” 
This was followed in March by a 
warning issued by the archbishop 
of Seville, Bueno y Monreal, re- 
minding the wealthy landlords of 
Andalusia of St. James’s stern indict- 
ment of the “‘corruption of riches.” 


How much life insurance should a man have? Three 
times his annual income? Six times? There’s no pat 
answer to fit every case, but there is a way to answer 
the question intelligently for yourself. It’s the ‘‘Elec- 
tronic Analagraph,’’ an exclusive service of Mutual 
Benefit Life—designed to help you determine scientifi- 
cally and unemotionally whether you have too little or 
too much life insurance. Write for further information, 
without obligation, about the ‘Electronic Analagraph.’’ 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 
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He went on to suggest that the mini- 
mum decent wage for a married 
worker with two children was 110 to 
120 pesetas a day ($1.82 to $2.00). 
The pastoral letter in which this 
recommendation was contained was 
read from pulpits in the northern 
provinces of Biscaya and Guipúzcoa, 
thus indirectly setting the stage for 
the strikes of April and May. 


The strikes, which began on April 
7 at the coal mine of Mieres, where 
half a dozen face cutters were sum- 
marily dismissed for their alleged 
failure to live up to a stipulated 
work norm, quickly crystallized into 
a general demand for a minimum 
wage of 100 pesetas ($1.66) a day. 
In Andalusia there were similar 
demands among agricultural la- 
borers, for a 100 percent raise from 
35 to 70 pesetas a day, the 70 pesetas 
being considered the absolute vital 
minimum by the archbishop of 
Seville. 


No single organization can claim 
credit for the strikes. However, it is 
certain that they received powerful 
encouragement from the Catholic 
Action brotherhoods, whose mission 
it has been, ever since they were set 
up in 1946, to bring the gospel to 
the hitherto largely atheistic work- 
ers’ world. This encouragement so 
irritated Franco that in a bellicose 
speech made before some 12,000 
reserve officers on May 29 he de- 
nounced the Church’s lay move- 
ments as ‘‘often the object of Com- 
munist infiltrations’ and encouraged 
by ‘‘the excesses of certain Basque 
separatist priests.” 


By mid-May the crisis between 
church and state, exacerbated by 
arrests of priests and Catholic Action 
workers, had reached such propor- 
tions that a top-level meeting had to 
be arranged between the Cardinal 
Primate and the Foreign Minister, 
whom Franco was considering send- 
ing to Rome with the threat of 
denouncing the 1953 Concordat. In 
the end a compromise was reached 
whereby the Church’s apostolic mis- 
sion was once again emphasized, 
while the Spanish government 
worked out a series of new wage 
agreements in several hundred dif- 
ferent enterprises. 


Whether the government has man- 
aged to prevent further labor unrest 
remains to be seen. The workers of 





CHIRK CASTLE. This Welsh harder cas- 
tle has been lived in for 650 years. 
Thats the charm of so many stately 
homes in Britain. They are bomes, 
not musty old museums. 


HARDWICK HALL. “Hardwick Hall — 
more glass than wall,” says an old jin- 


gle. See for yourself — for 42 cents. 
That’s the usual admission price to 


most of Britain's stately homes. 


AUDLEY END. This was once a palace 
of Charles Il; he sumered here. Your 
best touring time is Spring or Fall, 
when the roads and hotels are un- 
crowded and the temperature is ideal. 


For free color booklet 
In New York O80 IH ifth {i 
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HAREWOOD HOUSE. 


on it. Adam did the interior. The furni- 
ture is mostly Chippendale. Harewood is 
203 years old, vet it is 643 years younger 


than the local church! 





KIRBY HALL. This renaissance extrava- 
gance has a garden with 4,000 rose bushes. 
A nearby castle has hedges sculptured 
like elephants. British gardens are glori- 
ous. Labors of love, 
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HADDON HALL. This ETE al man- 
sion belongs to the Duke of Rutland. 
If you rent a small car (about $36 a 
week), you can easily visit three ducal 
homes in a single day. 


HATFIELD HOUSE. Queen Elizabeth I 
roamed its gardens as a prisoner. (Rec- 
ipe for an English lawn: seed, then 
mow for 500 years.) The Cecil family 
own Hatfield and live in it. 
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GLAMIS CASTLE. Princess Margaret’s 
birthplace —and Macbeth’s home. It 
now houses an Earl and a nameless red- 
headed ghost. Fall and Spring are best 
for ghost-hunting. Nights are longer. 


see vour travel agent or write Box 432. British Travel Association. 
s Ín Canada YU) Adelaide St. West, Toronto. 
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May we never want a friend in need, nor a bottle to give him! sK 
—from Dombey and Son by Charles Dickens, gs 
eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks H 
7 
Flavour unsurpassed makes J & B Rare Scotch Whisky the favourite bot- Lid 
tle almost anywhere you go these days. After all, the venerable house of r fs 
Justerini & Brooks has been guarding J & B’s sterling quality with typical atts 
British determination for many, many years. Try J & B yourself. n nc o AGING oot 
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Report on Spain 


Spain demonstrated this spring that 
they could go out on strike, even 
though this is illegal, and get away 
with it. Their unexpected success 
is likely to encourage the increas- 
ingly restive students in Madrid and 
Barcelona to emulate their example, 
just as it has spurred on the Commu- 
nists and the Frente de Liberación 
Popular — a Castro type of move- 
ment — to redouble their proselyt- 
ing efforts among Spanish workers. 


Spain and North Africa 


Whatever happens in North Africa 
in the coming months will almost 
certainly bring new headaches for 
the Franco government. Since the 
French have been willing to abandon 
Oran — thousands of whose Span- 
ish-speaking inhabitants had to seek 
refuge in Spain—the Moroccans 
have begun putting the heat on 
Madrid to evacuate the enclaves of 
Ceuta and Melilla, whose inhabitants 
are 85 percent European. There 
seems little likelihood that the Fran- 
co government, or any other Spanish 
government, would be willing to 
envisage any such abandonment of 
these century-old possessions without 
some kind of compensation, such as 
the return to Spain of Gibraltar 
or Spain’s immediate entry into 
NATO. 


The Moroccan question, indeed, 
is likely to cast its shadow over the 
negotiations regarding the prolonga- 
tion of the Spanish-American Bases 
agreement of September, 1953, 
which will end its first ten-year term 
next year. The southernmost of 
these bases is the airfield of Morón 
de la Frontera, near Seville, and it 
happens to be the only first-rate 
military airfield covering the Strait 
of Gibraltar and the Moroccan 
coastline beyond. 


Whether Washington will be will- 
ing to consider allowing the Spanish 
Air Force to use this base in case of 
hostilities with Morocco is a major 
diplomatic conundrum. A straight 
refusal would result in reinforcing 
that latent anti-Americanism which 
is all but openly encouraged by the 
Franco regime, and in driving Spain 
into a new. neutralist position, with 
incalculable consequences for the 
future of western Europe and of the 
entire Atlantic alliance. 
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Relive these colorful years on television! 


Humble Oil & Refining Company in its continued association with 
National Educational Television, again brings you “An Age of 
Kings” ... as chronicled by the master playwright himself, William 
Shakespeare. Produced by the British Broadcasting Company and 
played by a brilliant British cast, this TV series covers nearly a 
century of English History ... years of intrigue, turmoil, pageantry 
you'll find thrilling to watch. Consult your local TV listing for this 
award-winning series, brought to you with the best wishes of ... 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
AMERICA’S LEADING ENERGY COMPANY 





Watch the premiere on these stations November 9th 





Chicago Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
WTTW— I1 WQED— 13 WMUS—10 
San Francisco New Orleans* Houston 

KQED—9 WYES—8 KUHT—8 
Sacramento Seattle 
KVIE—6 KCTS—9 


* Premier November 8th 
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The Atlantic Report ~ 






Gana leaders in Ghana began straggling 
out of prisons this year just as opposition leaders in 
Nigeria began heading into restriction. The close- 
ness of the events added an ironic touch to the 
west African scene. Ghana long has been pictured 
as an impatient, harsh, one-party state. Nearby 
Nigeria has seemed an easygoing bastion of democ- 
racy in independent Africa. Yet recent events 
have confused these images. This is no great loss. 
The images never were completely true. 


Perhaps the most distorted image has been of 
Nigeria. Both Britain and the United States have 
smugly accepted Nigeria as the model for democ- 
racy in Africa. This is easy todo. There are many 
democratic elements in Nigeria: a free press, many 
parties, spirited elections, a meaningful legislature 
— all absent in Ghana. But there are disturbing 
elements in Nigeria as well: corrupt government, 
a feudal society for more than half the people, a 
rush to strangle the opposition, severe poverty, a 
growing class of wealthy capitalists. These ele- 
ments usually are glossed over by Nigeria’s numer- 
ous boosters. 


Nigeria is the largest African state, with a popu- 
lation somewhere between 40 and 50 million. 
Unlike most of the new independent countries in 
Africa, Nigeria has adopted a system which allows 
more than one political party to flourish. But 
these parties have been regional and tribal, and, 
in actual fact, Nigeria has been a federation of 
three regions, each tending to fall under control 
of a single party. 


The northern region, feudal and Muslim, com- 
prises more than half the population. This is 
romantic, backward Nigeria, the region of ancient 
walled cities, of the Hausa-Fulani tribes, of emirs, 
of mud towers, of camels, and of 10,000 political 
prisoners. The Northern People’s Congress, a 
party relying on the autocratic strength of the 
emirs, rules the north with iron will and power. 
This hold on the north gives the NPC nearly 
effective control of the Federation, for the NPC 
has just less than a majority of the seats in the 
federal House of Representatives. The federal 
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NIGERIA AND GHANA 


Prime Minister, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, is 
deputy leader of the NPC and presumably takes 
instructions from the leader, the Sardauna of 
Sokoto, who is Premier of North Nigeria. 


The NPC rules the federal government in coali- 
tion with the National Council of Nigerian Citi- 
zens, the dominant party in East Nigeria. The 
NCNC basically is the party of the Ibo tribe. It 
has a long history in Nigeria, for the Ibos, led by 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikwe, were in the forefront of 
aggressive, radical nationalism. Now Dr. Azikwe 
has agreed to be Governor-General — a post with 
a high title but little power — and the party, a 
partner in government, appears to have muted 
much of its radicalism. In fact, most of the accu- 
sations of corruption in government are aimed at 
NCNC ministers. 


The active opposition 


The third major party, the Action Group, makes 
up the federal opposition and rules West Nigeria, 
the land of the Yoruba tribe and the richest area 
in the country. The Yorubas are an urbanized 
tribe with magnificent artistic skills and long con- 
tact with the West. 


In the last year or two there have been signifi- 
cant changes within the Action Group. The party 
leader, Chief Obafemi Awolowo, who is leader of 
the federal opposition, attempted to transform the 
party from a Yoruba organization into a national 
party. He urged the Action Group to appeal to 
the country’s growing number of dissatisfied young 
men, of all tribes. Under Awolowo’s direction, the 
party has adopted a manifesto of “democratic 
socialism’? and has called for neutralism in the 
cold war. Many observers have doubted Awolo- 
wo’s sincerity, pointing to his capitalist and West- 
ern leanings in the past. But there is no doubt that 
Awolowo, whatever his personal views, is sincere 
in believing the Action Group’s only road to na- 
tional power lies in a socialist, neutralist, nation- 
alist approach, 


But Awolowo’s way provoked strong opposition 
this year within the Action Group itself, particu- 
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smoothly for them. 


Here’s how the new Parker VP works: 


Pick it up and your fingertips automatically 
slip into a comfortable position, thanks to 
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Dial the big, handsome, solid 14K gold 


angle 


point until the tip touches the paper at just 
the angle you want. Then you're all set to 
write with more ease and comfort than you 
ever thought possible. It’s that simple. 

The VP gives you a choice of 15 instantly 
replaceable points. They range from a 
needle point to an extra-broad executive. 

To help take the guesswork out of pick- 
ing the right point for yourself or a friend, 
your Parker franchised dealer has a little 
booklet entitled, appropriately enough, 
“How to pick the right point for a VP.” Why 
not pick up your free copy tomorrow? 
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MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


...on the First Church of Christ Economist 


Fortunately, few today follow Christian doctrines 
—for were they to do so, our Gross National Prod- 
uct, instead of mounting as it must, would plum- 
met downward. Esquire stands for social commen- 
tary with a Swiftian twist by such angry young 
men as Gore Vidal, William Styron, Brock Brower 
and an occasional irate elder statesman. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 


...an excerpt from his last novel, The Reivers 


... he cleared his throat loud and hard and went 
to the window and opened it and leaned out and 
spit and closed the window and came back to the 
bed, not looking at me, talking loud, like some- 
body that comes upstairs first on Christmas morn- 
ing and tells you what you're going to get on the 
Christmas tree that’s not the thing you wrote 
Santa Claus for... Esquire means top fiction means 
Roth, Miller, Wilson, Capote, Duerrenmatt, and 
some new names you'll be hearing lots about. 


JACK PAAR 


...on the state of the Fourth Estate 


There is a well-oiled saw among reporters which 
says that they were afraid of only three things: 
chronic alcoholism, hemorrhoids, and impotency. 
Esquire has a way with the verbal dart, arrow, 
bullet. Deadly accuracy with the rhetorical ballis- 
tic missile, as Huntington Hartford, J. B. Priestley, 
David Schoenbrun take off on the countdown. 


DWIGHT MACDONALD 


...flays a new film 


Miss McKenna’s hopelessly mannered trick of 
` mouthing her words could be justified only if they 
were something to eat. Esquire takes in all the 
arts—including the honorable art of living the 
leisure life. Dorothy Parker (books), Dick Joseph 
(travel), Martin Mayer (hi-fi & stereo), and assorted 
features on fashion, drinks, sports. 


RICHARD ROVERE 


...on the American Woman 


1 think that one of the rights a woman should have 
is the right not to avail herself of her rights. 

Apron strings, purse strings, heart strings, mom- 

ism, Oedipus, Electra—Esquire has lots to say 
-about the fair sex. (Sometimes Esquire says noth- 
ing. Merely stares.) 


WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, ir. 


... on the late Whittaker Chambers 


As a Communist he sleepwalked to heavy Dostoy- 
evskian music... Full-face or profile, Esquire 
catches them all in their proper (and, sometimes, 
not so proper) perspective. Producer, writer, house- 
wife—Jerry Wald, Ernest Hemingway, Jacqueline 
Kennedy. 
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HARRY S. ASHMORE 


...on the Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions 

Associate Justice William 0. Douglas pushed for- 
ward that notable face, which looks like a relief 
map of the high country he loves, and gently in- 
quired of the Reverend John Courtney Murray, 
S. J. “How would you like to have your confes- 
sional bugged?” Esquire taps the national-life 
line, investigates the situation from striking poli- 
ticians to pilots-on-strike—all with the aid of 
experts like Burton Crane, Stewart Udall, Harvey 
Swados. 


MELINA MERCOURI 


...on love 








THOMAS B. MORGAN 


...on Teddy Kennedy 


So far the only challenge that Kennedy has failed 
to accept was that of an Indian who offered to 
shoot a cigarette out of his mouth with a .22 
bullet. “He would have done that,” a friend said, 
“but Teddy doesn’t smoke.” Esquire reports on 
politics, even Politik, with estimates—to left, 
right and center—hy some shrewdly accurate ob- 
ar an Wakefield, Neil Morgan, Bob Con- | 
sidine. 


From Norman Mailer to Norman Rockwell, here’s 
what they’re saying about today’s Esquire: 


Norman Mailer: I've had my differences with 
Esquire over the years but | think one must admit 
that it is now the best popular magazine in Amer- 
ica for any writer who takes himself seriously, 
has something unusual, exceptional, fierce or crit- 
ical to say and wishes to be paid a reasonable 
amount for it, 


Norman Rockwell: Now that it has become an adult 
magazine, and a medium for the best in modern 
writing, | find it most interesting and enjoyable. 


If you haven’t taken a look at ESQUIRE lately, 
you're in for a surprise. The coupon below offers 
you a chance (half-priced, too) to discover why 
close to a million men consider ESQUIRE the un- 
disputed voice of authority, excitement, taste. 
Mail the coupon today, and your subscription will 
include at no extra cost ESQUIRE’S famed Christ- 
mas Jubilee Issue, a $1l-a-copy year-end Annual 
that’s so magnificently done-up it’s often gone 
from the stands as soon as it gets there. Among 
this year’s wrap-up contributors: W. H. Auden, 
Tennessee Williams, Norman Mailer, Robert Bolt. 








O Bill me later. 
ESQUIRE, Boulder, Colorado 
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Nigeria and Ghana 


larly from the deputy leader, Chief 


Samuel L. Akintola, Premier of 
West Nigeria. Akintola, who rep- 
resented the views of the chiefs 


and conservative businessmen in 
the party, derided the young radicals 
around Awolowo and their demo- 
cratic socialism. He considered them 
dreamers. The party, in his view, 
never would be anything but re- 
gional. It was a waste of time and 
money to try to transform it. 


The battle over control 


Awolowo and Akintola also bat- 
tled over distribution of power. 
Awolowo, as leader of the federal 
opposition, sat in Lagos, the federal 
capital, while his party ruled in 
Ibadan, the western regional capital. 
Awolowo attempted to control pol- 


icy in Ibadan, and this was resisted 
| by Akintola, who wanted no inter- 


ference with his government. 


In a sense. the situation resem- 
bled what might happen in the 
United States if former President 


_ Eisenhower, as Republican leader, 


attempted to tell Governor Rocke- 
feller how to run New York. There 
is, however, one vital difference. 


| Nigeria has a parliamentary system, 


and Akintola, unlike Rockefeller, 
was not elected directly by the peo- 
ple. Akintola’s power depended 
solely on the support of his party and 
his leader. 


Awolowo and the party withdrew 


that support in May. The executive 
- committees of the Action Group met 
| in Ibadan and demanded that Akin- 


tola resign as Premier. Akintola 
refused. The party then handed the 
governor a petition of sixty-six Ac- 
tion Group legislators as evidence 


| that Akintola no longer had the 
support of the West Nigerian House 
_of Assembly. The petition was used 
| to avoid an actual vote in the House. 
| A vote of no confidence in Akintola 


would have meant a new election, 


| and Awolowo did not want to fight 


a campaign with his party split. 


There was serious question about 
the constitutionality of the gover- 
nor’s action. Akintola challenged it 
in court, arguing that a governor 
could not dismiss a Premier without 
a vote in the House. Akintola even- 
tually won his case, but he did not 
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An encyclopedia of the life, art, myth, and his- 
tory of classical civilization. Over 6000 en- 
tries, over 100 photographs, 114 drawings. 
Retail $15.00. 


GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN: 
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Enlightenment; Aiken, The Age of Ideology; 
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philosophical writings of the Western world. 
2 Vols. boxed. Retail $15.00. 


THE WORLD OF LAW, Ephraim London, 
ed. A giant collection of the great writings of 
the law. A brilliant panorama of famous opin- 
ions, stories, essays, plays, testimonies, and 
trials. Contributors range from Plato, Bacon 
and Joan of Arc to Holmes, Shaw, Wilde and 
Camus. 2 Vols. boxed. Retail $17.50. 


THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT: The Crisis of 
the Old Order + The Coming of The New 
Deal * The Politics of Upheaval « By Arthur 
S. Schlesinger, Jr. “Schlesinger has re-created 
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PALE FIRE, Vladimir Nabokov, author of Lolita; and LETTERS 
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THE CITY IN HISTORY, Lewis Mumford. National Book Award winner. 
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Members’ price $4.95. 
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1e achievements of the United States Army Corps of ment, flood control, water conservation and hydroelec- 
agineers in wartime and in defense construction are tric power development. The active authorized program 

stly famous. Less is known about their second big job involves more than 3,400 projects with an estimated cost 
contributing to the peacetime development of the na- of 18.8 billion dollars, of which over 10 billion dollars 

m’s vital water resources. have been appropriated. z 
Civil Works have always been a function of the Corps. Concrete is playing a vital role in this important work. 

1ey mapped and helped open uncharted areas of our The Corps of Engineers, in civil works alone, uses 

ung nation... built some of the West’s earliest roads, millions of barrels of portland cement every year. 

idges and railroads... the Panama Canal... most of To meet the growing need for cement in civil works, 

e country’s lighthouses. as well as for highways and urban renewal programs, and 3 
Today, they are engaged in a tremendous modern Civil booming private construction, the 79 progressive (and 

orks program that includes river and harbor improve- competing) member companies of the Portland Cement 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 





















Navigation. Over 22,00 
waterways have been improved by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Photo shows construction on navigation lock at 
Ice Harbor Lock and Dam on Washington's Snake River. 


_ progress 
role 


Association have constantly expanded their 
production facilities. Supplying the major 
portion of all of the portland cement used 
in the United States and Canada, these mem- 
ber companies have more than doubled ce- 
ment production in the last fifteen years. 
And, through the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, they sponsor an intensive program 
of scientific research and development, tech- 
nical and educational services that benefit 
everyone in finer highways and dams, better 
buildings, houses and structures of all kinds, 
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Flood control. Projects completed to operable status have already saved n 


than 10 billion dollars in flood damage. Hinged concrete mattresses, as sh 
above, were designed by the Corps to protect the banks of the Mississipr 





Hydroelectric power. The Corps operates many hydroelectric power installati 


—a by-product of navigation and flood control programs. Above: new po 
plant at Fort Peck Dam in northeastern Montana. 
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Water conservation. 1.5 million acre-feet of water storage for municipal, int 
trial, and agricultural use is provided in reservoirs built by the Corps of E 
neers, Below: the Hartwell Dam in the Corps’ Savannah District. 
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lf your idea of roughing it is a 
sweep of private beach before 
a luxurious air conditioned 
hotel with outdoor swimming 
pool, the Condado Beach is 
for you. Tennis. Deep sea fish- 
ing. Latin entertainment and 


Continental cuisine. Operated by 
Executive House. Reservations: Travel 
agent, direct or Utell International.— 
Essex House, New York 19, N.Y. 


SAN JUAN PUERTO RICO 


Enjoy executive-style service at our other 
hotels in the Caribbean, too: Condado 
Lagoon Hotel, International Airport Hotel, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. El Barranquitas 
Hotel, Barranquitas, Puerto Rico. Aruba 
Carribbean Hotel-Casino, Aruba, Nether- 
lands Antilles. Surinam Torarica Hotel- 
Casino, Paramaribo, Surinam, S. A. ; 
Stateside: Executive House. Chicago llli- 
nois; Washington D.C.; Scottsdale Arizona. 
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await the verdict before plunging 
West Nigeria into crisis. 


On May 25, the West Nigerian 
Assembly met to vote confidence in 
the new Premier, Alhaji Dawuda S. 
Adegbenro. Seconds after the open- 
ing prayer, a supporter of Akintola 
leaped upon a desk and shouted, 
"Fire. (snake, ifite” = He- danced 
across a line of desks, waving his 
arms wildly. He picked up a chair 
and flung it onto the floor of the 
House. Other chairs flew and splin- 
tered. A minister toppled to the 
floor. Another Akintola supporter 
picked up the mace, chased the 
Speaker, and then smashed it in two. 
Federal police advanced into the 
chamber and fired tear gas. The 
House emptied. 


Two hours later, the House at- 
tempted to meet again, but shouting, 
table pounding, scuffing, and tear 
gas emptied the chamber once more. 
As soon as tear-gas pellets struck the 
floor of the House, the NPC and the 
NCNC realized they now had a 
chance to destroy the Action Group. 


A state of emergency 


Sir Abubakar, the Prime Minister, 
convened the Federal Parliament on 
May 29. The government coalition 
overwhelmed the Action Group op- 
position and declared a state of emer- 
gency in the western region. The 
government argument tended to 
convey the picture of a complete 
breakdown of law and order in West 
Nigeria, ignoring the fact that the 
region, save for a dozen legislators, 
had been quiet and calm. The gov- 
ernment argument also failed to 
consider that a handful of men had 
accomplished by fighting what they 
could not do by voting. 


Sir Abubakar appointed Minister 
of Health Moses A. Majekodunmi 
as administrator of West Nigeria 
for seven months. During the emer- 
gency, Dr. Majekodunmi is dictator 
of the western region. He already 
has used his vast powers to ban all 
political demonstrations in the re- 
gion. He also has restricted nearly 
forty political leaders, most of whom 
are members of the Awolowo faction 
of the Action Group. The restric- 
tion orders scatter these men to inac- 
cessible towns throughout the region. 
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The Action Group, under Awo- 
lowo, was the single major party in 
Nigeria that attempted to reflect 
the views of the angry, grumbling 
youth. For a while, it seemed that 
these young intellectuals had seized 
control of the party. But their vic- 
tory was snatched away by rioters 
within the party and by the federal 
government. How will they react? 
Will they give up on Nigeria’s 
democratic system and look else- 
where to satisfy their discontent? 
The most significant results of the 
current Nigerian emergency may 
lie in the answers to these questions. 


Ghana’s political prisoners | 


A visitor to Ghana at the time of 
these Nigerian troubles could detect 
a note of gleeful satisfaction. ‘‘The 
West is always shouting about our 
preventive detention,” said one 
young Ghanaian. “Now let’s hear 
some shouts about Nigeria.” During 
the sniping, Ghana President 
Kwame Nkrumah released 160 po- 
litical prisoners. 


Nkrumah’s action actually was 
unrelated to the Nigerian restric- 
tions. On May 5, almost a month 
before the Nigerian emergency, he 
had promised Ghana that the time 
had come to let some of his op- 
ponents out of detention. Their re- 
lease sigraled that Nkrumah felt 
that opposition in Ghana, both or- 
ganized and unorganized, no longer 
threatened his regime. In this, he 
clearly was premature, for less than 
two months later a bomb thrower 
attempted to kill the President. 


Aside from preventive detention, 
which seems to be on the way out, 
does Ghana have a democratic 
atmosphere? The question is diff- 
cult to answer. Friends of Ghana 
find many democratic elements. 
Even though there is, in effect, a 
single party, this party is all-em- 
bracing, absorbing opinions from all 
aspects of Ghanaian life. Ghana 
seems to bristle with a strident na- 
tionalism, and yet one must not for- 
get that Nkrumah is trying to create 
in a few years a united nation, a 
national myth, and a national hero. 


A Western observer has difficulty 
seeing this. The CPP rallies seem 
one-sided, with the party lecturing 
rather than listening to the people. 
People do not seem to have political 
opinions, only slogans. Nevertheless, 
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Nigeria and Ghana 


democratic elements may be there, 
although they certainly do not pre- 
dominate. An observer would be 
foolish to make up his mind simply 
on the absence of outer forms, just 
as he would be foolish to label 
Nigeria democratic simply on the 
abundance of outer forms. 


Economie directions 


In the long run, the economic 
directions of Ghana and Nigeria are 
more significant for Africa than their 
allegiance to democracy. Other new 
nations on the continent are watch- 
ing both closely. Ghana, with a 
population of under 7 million, has 
prepared a development program 
for 1963-1970. Centered about the 
Volta Dam project, the program 
promises rapid _ industrialization, 
mechanization of agriculture, and 
the end of unemployment by 1970. 
The program, while taking into ac- 
count the role of foreign capital for 
large projects, also includes more 
state companies, cooperatives, proj- 
ects with joint state and foreign 
capital, and small private Ghanaian 
businesses. 


On paper, the Ghana program 
seems no more socialistic than Ni- 
geria’s $1.8 billion six-year plan of 
development. But there is a huge 
difference in atmosphere. Nigeria 
in some ways resembles nineteenth- 
century America, with foreign capi- 
talists rushing in, hoping for quick 
profits, and with land bloating in 
value. Although the state plans a 
good deal of supervision and inter- 
ference, the Nigerian economy bas- 
ically is capitalist in atmosphere. 


Ghana is different. While Nkru- 
mah has kept nationalization (with 
liberal compensation) to a minimum, 
Ghana is committed to a socialist 
future. It has a calm, ordered 
atmosphere and moves in a disci- 
plined way. The economic attitudes 
of the two nations are in unfair 
competition. The discipline of little 
Ghana would be difficult to apply to 
sprawling, divided Nigeria. The 
comparatively high private savings 
and investments of Nigeria simply do 
not exist in Ghana. Each country 
may be proceeding in the only eco- 
nomic way possible. And Ghana’s 
way, because of its size, may be the 
easiest. 
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“He fell in love 
with a dangerously unusual widow...” 


... who became his unlawfully wedded wife. When the Prince Regent and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert set up house in Brighton, it was a bucolic retreat for jaded aristocracy. 
Today it's Britain’s Miami, where Cockneys and teddy boys and the nouveau riche 
cavort to blaring bands and glaring neon. But the Prince left an enduring (and 
fantastic) monument: the Brighton Pavilion. Read about the playful Prince, his 
twice-discarded lady, and his exotic pleasure dome in the new November 
HORIZON. 

An Oriental Palace for an English King, by J. H. Plumb, is just one of over 
20 articles and pictorial features in the current HORIZON. Historian Hugh 
Trevor-Roper gives a provocative answer to How Do Great Wars Begin? Gilbert 
Highet traces the amazing survival of classical literature, and Joseph Wechsberg 
sings the praises of chamber music. There's The Passion According to Rouault, 
a color portfolio of never-before-reproduced paintings; and a visit to Alexander 
Calder, the mobile master. William K. Zinsser reports on Sotheby’s, the great 
London auction house. ... There's much more. 


TRY IT—ON EXCELLENT TERMS 


When you see your first copy of HORIZON, you'll be struck by its non-resemblance 
to most magazines. It's in book form — hard covers, no advertisements. It's large 
(914” x 1214”, 120 or more pages). And it has at least 100 illustrations, a 
third or more in color. 

Luxurious, yes. But just as stimulating to read as to see. If you've a lively 
interest in cultural matters, and a critical approach to the way they're discussed 
and displayed, this magazine will almost surely engage your mind and delight 
your eye. 

See for yourself. We invite you to try HORIZON for a year (six issues, pub- 
lished in the odd-numbered months) at an attractive price, via the coupon below. 
We'd suggest you return it promptly to be sure you start with the November 
issue; our supply won't last too long. And you'll enjoy it. 





HORIZON SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE, 379 WEST CENTER STREET, MARION, OHIO 


Please send me the November issue of HORIZON as the first of my 

one-year (six-issue) subscription. The charge is $16.95 (regular 

prices: $21 a year; $4.50 a copy) under the terms checked below. 

I may cancel at any time without penalty. 

C] Payment enclosed O Bill me $16.95 

O Bill me in 3 monthly installments: $4.95 to start, then two of $6 
each (No service charge) 
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The Atlantic Report z% 


as. Peruvian military junta, which in July nulli- 
fied the results of the presidential elections and 
assumed civil power, remains in effective control 
of the nation. The junta of General Manuel 
Perez Godoy, chairman of the Peruvian Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Nicolas Lindley Lopez, 
head of the army, Vice Admiral Juan Francisco 
Torres Matos, the navy chief, and Pedro Vargas 
Prada, commander of the air force, is one of the 
most thoroughly misunderstood forces on the con- 
fusing Latin American scene. 


Washington and a number of South American 
governments vigorously denounced the junta 
when it took over, on the stated grounds that the 
military had interfered with due electoral process. 
It must have been especially embarrassing to 
Washington to find General Lindley on the junta, 
because Secretary of Defense McNamara had in 
1961 awarded him the U.S. Legion of Merit for, 
among other cited virtues, his “‘consistent support 
of democratic principles.” The United States 
stopped $81 million in Alliance for Progress eco- 
nomic aid to Peru, canceled military assistance 
running at the rate of $5 million a year, and 
threatened to cut off Peru’s privilege of selling $19 
million worth of sugar to the United States at 
preferential prices. 


But the outrage in Washington and the eight 
other nations that had broken diplomatic relations 
with Peru was short-lived. Within a few weeks, 
after the junta had made some conciliatory ges- 
tures and had demonstrated its grip on power, 
it was recognized as the effective government. 


The left-wing junta 


Far from being the conservative and right-wing 
force that Latin American military establishments 
have been generally assumed to be, the junta is 
actually far to the left. 


The generals of the junta quickly allowed the 
Communist priest Father Salamon Bolo Hidalgo 
to return to Peru. Father Bolo had been exiled by 
the outgoing government of the moderate Presi- 
dent Manuel Prado for violating a decree that 
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required Peruvian citizens to receive official per- 
mission before making trips to Communist coun- 
tries. The junta not only restored Father Bolo’s 
civic privileges but also voided the regulation that 
he had broken by attending a Communist con- 
gress in Russia. 


Once back in Peru, Father Bolo gave thanks by 
attacking the papal nuncio and the United States 
and praising Russia and Khrushchev, and he ad- 
vised General Perez Godoy to make a pilgrimage 
to Moscow before taking a stand on the issue of 
Communism. The junta’s tolerance of the Red 
father represents some degree of acquiescence 
to his views, or at the very least an instance of 
the distasteful neutralist habit of blackmailing 
the United States by allowing local Communists 
to carry on their agitational activities. 


There are other grounds for fearing that the 
junta has a strong penchant for leftist extremism. 
The Peruvian armed forces have, rightly or wrong- 
ly, considered themselves the toughest in South 
America, and have taken it for granted that they 
therefore deserved a major voice in national politi- 
cal affairs. This voice they had under a succession 
of dictatorships — dictatorships which, inciden- 
tally, always enjoyed the support of the Com- 
munists because it was in the interest of the far 
left to collaborate with the far right in crushing 
the democratic center. But the political power of 
the military waned during the moderate 1956- 
1962 government of President Prado, and the 
soldiers did not like it. Prado’s reliance on civilian 
support undermined the old alliance of the mili- 
tary, the well-to-do, and the Church, which, like 
Prado, drifted away from association with the 
armed forces. 


As a result, the military, and, in particular, a 
restive corps of younger officers and noncoms, 
sought a new political place to stand. These sol- 
diers decided that if the well-to-do and the 
Church no longer wanted them, they would em- 
brace the ideology that sneered at their former 
friends. Given the military’s past collaboration 
with Communism, the shift was not too hard to 


FIRST PICTURE OF 
A VIRUS CAUSING 
INFECTIOUS 
HEPATITIS 


It was taken with an electron microscope 
in a Parke-Davis laboratory. 


This historic picture represents a significant 
advance in science’s fight against a serious 
disease which attacks the liver. 


Years before infectious hepatitis rose to 
near-epidemic proportions, Parke-Davis 
scientists were trying to isolate the elusive 
viruses which cause this disease. 


Now their efforts have met with some 
measure of success. 


This by no means indicates that we presently 
have a remedy for infectious hepatitis. 
The research that continues is slow and 
tedious. Much more work remains to 
be done, even though certain types of 
hepatitis viruses have been isolated 
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and are being grown in our laboratories. 


From such effort comes a growing 
confidence among scientists that a 
treatment or a means of preventing the 
disease will ultimately be developed. 


Creative research at Parke-Davis continues 
to seek new answers to the age-old problems 
of disease. The hard-won progress against 
infectious hepatitis is but one example of 
our interest in a longer, healthier life for 


you and members of your family. 
Copyright 1962—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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Report on Peru 


nake. The leftist trend in the Peruvi- 
in armed forces led directly to the 
unta’s coup. 


Three-way fight 


Before the coup, three political 
orces bid for presidential power in 
?eru: Victor Raul Haya de la Torre 
ind his well-known, slightly left-of- 
renter APRA party; rightist ex-dic- 
ator General Manuel Odría: and 
Fernando Belaúnde Terry, with his 
ar-left AP (Acción Popular) party. 
Acción Popular had been organized 
n 1956 with heavy Communist as- 
‘istance, and Belaúnde, an architect 
with the looks of a matinee idol and 
a degree from the University of 
Texas, narrowly lost that year’s 
presidential election to Prado. 


The army and APRA have been 
bitter, perennial enemies. Haya de 
la Torre began his political career 
right after World War I as a Com- 
munist. But while he was in exile 
during the 1920s he visited the Soviet 
Union and became convinced that 
Communism was not the answer for 
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South America. Ever since, he and 
APRA have stood for a reasonable 
program of land reform, labor legis- 
lation, industrialization, incorpora- 
tion of Peru’s neglected 50 percent 
Indian population into modern civic 
life, and constitutional democracy. 


This program has been a threat 
and a challenge to both the army 
and the aristocracy, as well as to the 
Communists, who in the past found 
the ground being cut out from under 
them by APRA, and who have for 
thirty years attacked Haya as a 
“social fascist.”” The feud between 
the army and APRA was fanned to 
white heat by repeated military 
exilings of Haya and especially by a 
bloody clash in 1932 in the city of 
Trujillo. There APRA revolted; its 
goon squads were massacred by the 
military; and the gulf between the 
two enemies has been unbridgeable 
ever since. 


Two million votes were cast in the 
election; and at the end of the count, 
Haya led by a whisker, although he 
lacked the legally required one 
third of the votes to win. The de- 
cision, therefore, was due to be 
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thrown into the Congress, according 
to the law. As he saw the vote run- 
ning against him, Belaúnde charged 
fraud. The army agreed with him. 


The army pulls the strings 


Between the counting and the 
scheduled convocation of Congress, 
the negotiating among the three po- 
litical factions was intense. Haya, 
knowing that he had the army and 
its man, Belaúnde, to reckon with, 
tried to arrive at an arrangement. 
One possibility was for Haya to let 
Belaúnde have the presidency in re- 
turn for a dominant APRA voice in 
the Cabinet. From the beginning of 
their negotiations, Haya was con- 
ciliatory in the extreme to Belaunde. 
But after Haya had met all of 
his stipulations, Belaúnde abruptly 
broke off the talks. He fled to the 
city of Arequipa and melodramati- 
cally had his followers erect barri- 
cades around his unendangered local 
headquarters. 


The army was pulling the strings. 
It had told Belaúnde to go through 
the motions of negotiations with 
APRA but not to reach an accord 
under any circumstances. It had 
ordered Belatinde’s histrionic hegira 
to Arequipa. Finally, the army wrote 
the script with which Belaúnde, 
the civilian, called on the military 
to overthrow the Prado government. 


The army bided its time for a bit, 
while Haya turned to negotiations 
with the third presidential candidate, 


| General Odría. The meetings went 


well; it was virtually understood that 
APRA would throw its votes in 
Congress to Odría for the presi- 
dency, as balm to the military, in re- 
turn for an APRA majority in the 
Cabinet. When the military saw 
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that an Haya-Odria accord was at 
hand — an accord that would have 
spelled a term of stability and mod- 
eration for Peru — they struck on 
their own behalf. They arrested 
President Prado, jailed the officials 
of the electoral tribunal, dissolved 
Congress, suspended constitutional 
guarantees temporarily, and sched- 
uled their dictatorship to last at 
least until the new elections that 
they promised for June, 1963. 
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Since the days of Empire, when Britain’s eyes 
were turned toward the storied East, CATTOS 
Scotch has been favored by world travelers, 
as this fine whisky was virtually a hallmark 
of the fabled P & O voyages of a century ago. 


Now, just as then, CATTOS Scotch is known 
as the best, wherever the best is sold, notable 
as always for lightness and finesse, together 
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While the armed forces are not 
unanimous in their heading toward 
the far left, it is to be expected that 
the junta will use the coming months 
to fortify Belaúnde and to erode his 
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“Open Outcry” 


ANOTHER WAY THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE EN- 
DEAVORS TO MAINTAIN A FAIR AND ORDERLY MARKET 


What happens when you place an order to buy or sell a 
stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange? 

Many things. 

They happen fast. And with remarkable efficiency. Most 
important, transactions in the auction market on the floor 
of the Exchange happen openly by being called out loud. 
Traditionally, this is called “open outcry.” 

Here’s how it works: 

You place your order with your local broker. 

The order is flashed to a Member of the New York Stock 
Exchange who represents your broker’s firm on the floor of 
the Exchange in New York. 

The Member goes to a “trading post.” (There are 19 
such posts on the floor. Each post is designated for specific 
stocks. Trading in each stock is assigned to a particular post.) 

There he seeks a buyer, or a seller, depending on the na- 
ture of your order. 

Now a two-way auction begins. If buying, your broker 
wants to buy for you at the lowest price he can. A selling 
broker naturally wants to sell at the highest price he can. 


So the trading must be open—to give every broker a chance 
to make the best possible transaction for his client. This 
means that all bids and offers must be made in “open out- 
cry’ —that is, in a voice that can be clearly heard by every 
person in the trading group. And all trading must take place 
at this one spot between 10 in the morning and 3:30 in the 
afternoon. 

When a price is agreed upon, the transaction is made. 
And the facts are promptly sent by pneumatic tube to the 
ticker room. Then, normally in a matter of minutes, the 
price is carried by the ticker to 3300 Member Firm offices 
all over the country. 

At the New York Stock Exchange, rules evolved from 
long experience govern the men who transact your business 
in the open market. 

These are typical of the many procedures followed by the 
New York Stock Exchange in its continuing effort to main- 
tain a fair and orderly market for investors. 





Own your share of American business 





Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Report on Peru 


political rivals. However, the mili- 
tary and Belaúnde do not have a 
clear field before them. Much will 
depend on how well the moderate 
forces of Peru can rally their in- 
dividual strengths and on how well 
they can forge a democratic front 
together. 


The need for new blood 


APRA, the classic moderate po- 
litical force of Peru, has a lot of re- 
building to do. APRA’s decline 
from its past peaks of popularity was 
measured by Haya’s failure to get 
third of the vote (he beat 
Belaúnde by only 14,000) and, even 
more significantly, by its inability 
to mount a called general strike 
against the junta. Part of the trouble 
with APRA is that Haya is old 
(sixty-seven) and tired; a renova- 
tion of leadership is badly needed. 


The former mass base of APRA 
has dwindled amid the frustrations of 
seeing power elude the party’s grasp 
for decade after decade. The grow- 
ing radicalization of Peru and South 
America has undercut APRA too; 
the most exciting political platforms, 
to the minds of the impatient and the 
untutored, are now advanced by the 
Communists and their fronts. 


Oddly enough, in tandem with a 
revitalized APRA, General Odría 
can do a good deal to strengthen the 
center. The former dictator is favor- 
ably remembered by perhaps 30 
percent of the electorate for his 
programs of public works and for a 
strong hand that spared Peru such 
political uncertainties as now beset 
it. Odria stands for the traditional 
personalism of South American poli- 
tics. Constructively handled, such 
personalism can develop into the 
more modern political form of or- 
ganized cooperation, and it can be a 
bar to the ‘‘collective leadership” 
that only thinly veils the Communist 
cult of personality. 


An evolving Church also holds 
forth hope. Lima’s able and gallant 
Juan Cardinal Landazuri Ricketts 
did his best to promote calm before 
and during the elections with a series 
of cogent and moving appeals to the 
faithful. On the eve of the military 
coup, the cardinal spoke impassion- 
edly to the generals: “In the name of 
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our Holy Mother, the Church, I beg 
of you not to break the legal order.” 
The Peruvian hierarchy has taken 
the counsel of the encyclical Mater et 
Magistra deeply to heart and is 
making earnest strides in a progres- 
sive direction. 


But the evolution of the Church 
still suffers from a lack of definition 
and control. While few of the Cath- 
olic clergy in Peru are as ex- 
treme as the notorious Father Bolo, 
there are many priests and nuns who 
have personally and mistakenly in- 
terpreted the encyclical as a signal 
to rally to Belainde’s AP, and who in 
good but naive faith are lending aid 
and comfort to a political movement 
whose victory will inevitably spell 
the extinction of the Church inde- 
pendent. 


What we can do 


U.S. policy can be a decisive fac- 
tor in checking Peru’s unfortunate 
course, but first it must shift its own 
direction. The embassy created an 
impression among Peruvians that it 
had backed a loser, and it scarcely 
won the respect of the junta by first 
taking part in the U.S. break with 
it and then surrendering its stand 
and resuming relations. 


A cool U.S. attitude toward the 
junta, rather than an obsequious 
effort to mend fences, seems called 
for, and the stick of aid reduction, no 
matter how poorly wielded during 
the summer, should not be aban- 
doned. 


Meanwhile, there is a good deal 
that can be done, without violat- 
ing protocol, to shore up the forces of 
moderation. Members of the U.S. 
military mission to Peru, for ex- 
ample, can be chosen as much for 
their proficiency in democratic prin- 
ciples as for their facility with hard- 
ware and tactics. The recent direc- 
tive which permits U.S. assistance, 
under appropriate circumstances, to 
be channeled through religious in- 
stitutions abroad can be used to 
support beneficial secular programs 
of the Church in Peru. Concerted 
efforts by U.S. diplomats and private 
citizens resident in Peru may bring 
at least moral support to the en- 
lightened members of the commer- 
cial and landowning establishment. 
And there should be no U.S. hesita- 
tion in exposing Communist inroads 
in Peru. 


LETTERS TO AND FROM! THE EDITOR 


Can we stand disarmament? 


SIR: 

I applaud your decision to publish 
“Can Our Economy Stand Disarma- 
ment?” by Gerard Piel (September 
Atlantic). Informed Americans have 
been aware for some time that our 
defense budget is simply another 
form of pork barrel, a kind of gov- 
ernment subsidy. It differs from 
socialism only in that it is antisocial, 
reactionary, and likely to bring on 
the war it is supposed to prevent. 


WILLIAM COBB 
Boston, Mass. 


SIR: 

I find I must disagree with Mr. 
Piel. The dream of abundance and 
peace for all men is extremely at- 
tractive, but no more rational than 
nuclear war or Alice in Wonderland. 

I am as terrified as any man by 
the prospect of physical annihilation 
wrought by nuclear holocaust, but I 
am more frightened than most by 
the prospect of having the cake cut 
for me. I have no desire to consume 
the manifest abundance of trash of- 
fered by the overproduced economy. 
Of all my goals, affluence in the 
material is last in line. 

MicHaeEv D. Morrirr 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


You can’t make them learn 


SIR: 

Congratulations to Dave Berkman 
for his article “You Can’t Make 
Them Learn” (September Atlantic). 
The article seems to me to be one of 
the most truthful and honest assess- 
ments of a problem which has con- 
fronted me every day since I began 
teaching, a year ago. Too many 
teachers emerging from our colleges 
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seem to me to be ill-prepared to deal 
with children from lower-class en- 
vironments, like those described by 


Mr. Berkman. Perhaps if we can 
recognize the existence of this ugly 
smear on the surface of American 
life, we can do something about it. 


ROSEMARIE BATTAGLIA 
Wilmington, Del. 


SIR: 

The crux of the problem appears 
in the closing paragraph: ‘‘First, so- 
ciety must tear down the ghetto 
walls and lessen the economic pres- 
sures.” If the problem is one of eco- 
nomic pressures, and I most heartily 
agree with Mr. Berkman that it is, 
it can only be overcome by counter- 
vailing economic pressures. Our fi- 
nancial, industrial, and natural re- 
sources are under the control of a 
relatively small proportion of our 
population, who, in the main, resist 
with all their force any attempt that 
is made by society through its power 
of taxation to provide the means. 

The increasing frequency with 
which school bond issues appearing 
on the election ballots at municipal, 
county, and state elections are re- 
jected by society, together with the 
inability of Congress to agree upon 
a viable program of aid to educa- 
tion, is sufficient proof of the un- 
willingness and incompetence of so- 
ciety to provide the economic force 
required to solve the educational 
problems facing the United States 
today, including the one posed by 
Mr. Berkman. 

FREDERICK NOAD 
Hoodsport, Wash. 


SIR: 
I take exception to the word “‘in- 
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educable.”’ It contains all the ef- 
frontery of the medical man’s “‘in- 
curable,” in that it blames the illnes: 
and the patient and not the doctor’; 
ignorance. When Mr. Berkman use; 
the word ‘‘ineducable,” he merely 
means, ‘“They wouldn’t listen te 
me,” or “I didn’t know the right 
way to teach them.” Mr. Berkman 
should have told himself that every 
day, come hell or high water, the 
kids were going to learn one or twc 
facts, or to learn how to read and 
write two or three words. And at 
the end of the year they might have 
learned 200 words. That does not 
quite qualify them for doctorates, 
but at least it shows that they are not 
*““ineducable.”’ 
M. J. Harrison 
Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada 


SIR: 

Mr. Berkman’s statement, ‘‘It is 
fiction to say that what takes place in 
the Negro and Puerto Rican slum 
schools of New York City is educa- 
tion,” is based on the experiences of a 
substitute teacher who was poorly 
trained to teach in special service 
schools. His comments on teaching 
underprivileged children sound like 
those of an amateur psychologist 
analyzing his friends at a party. He 
uses the right lingo, creates a sensa- 
tion, but it all adds up to nothing. 

Some of the special service schools 
are reaching these pupils. The 
school that I am associated with as 
an assistant principal is located in 
East Harlem. Some 60 percent of 
our ninth-year pupils this last term 
selected academic courses for their 
high school program. They have 
satisfactorily completed courses in 
algebra, French or Spanish, English, 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


social studies, and science; further- 
more, they passed city-wide exam- 
inations in algebra and Spanish. 


FRANK GOLDMAN 
New York City 


The Roman Catholic Church 
SIR: 

In view of your excellent sympo- 
sium on the Roman Catholic Church 
in America (August Atlantic), per- 
haps I may hope for a clear and con- 
cise answer to a question I have long 
asked in vain of several Catholic 
Church authorities. 

The major argument in the cur- 
rent seeking of public funds for 
Catholic schools is that a denial of 
such funds penalizes Catholic parents 
for exercising their American right 
of free choice in the education of 
their children. Monsignor Francis 
J. Lally, in his article ‘‘Points of 
Abrasion,” refers to ‘‘those citizen- 
pupils who have elected to attend 
private schools rather than public 
ones.” Again he writes: “What 
Americans must decide here, inde- 
pendent of theology or constitu- 
tional law, is whether those who 
exercise their right of choice in edu- 
cation. Si 

My question is: Do American 
Catholic parents or students actually 
possess this civil right of free choice 
in education between public and 
Catholic schools, or does their Cath- 
olic Church, as a matter of religious 
doctrine, deny them this civil right 
of free choice? 

The new cardinal of St. Louis, 
Missouri, issued a pastoral letter be- 
fore he became a cardinal decreeing 
that no Catholic parents in his dio- 
cese could send their children to any 
non-Catholic schools without his 
personal permission. He added that 
no academic considerations were to 
have priority over religious factors. 
Thus, he made it very clear that, in 
St. Louis at least, no Catholic stu- 
dent had the right to choose a non- 
Catholic school or college as a matter 
of American free choice. Surely this 
raises the question of whether public 
funds should be used to aid a com- 
pulsory private school system whose 
Church authorities have the power 
to maintain and expand it by deny- 
ing to all their parishioners the 
right of free choice in education. 


Mrs. Berry K. HUNT 
Peru, Ind. 


SIR: 
Congratulations on the excellent 
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supplement on the Roman Catholic 
Church in America. I read all the 
articles and am impressed by the 
spirit of goodwill and the lack of 
unreasonable bias which motivated 
the authors. 

For the. above reason, I was 
shocked and amazed by Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s statement that the Church 
“has virtually lifted the Virgin Mary 
into the Godhead (some say into the 
Trinity), replacing the less historical 
Holy Spirit.” This statement indi- 
cates that the Church has in some 
way changed its teaching on the 
Trinity or the Virgin Mary, and is 
completely false. The overenthusi- 
asm of some individuals in their 
private devotion should never be 
confused with the teaching Church. 

SHEILA M. O'LEARY 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


SIR: 

Monsignor Francis J. Lally’s argu- 
ment that ‘some men may be de- 
ceived by erroneous opinions and 
attracted by subtleties beyond their 
comprehension” is just another way 
of saying that, since some adults 
think like children, all should be 
treated as such. As a student who is 
about to enter college, I find this 
argument for the Index particularly 
insidious. 

If I were a Catholic, how could I 
be allowed to make a serious study 
of any controversial question of 
morals or politics? By proving to 
some official in the Catholic hier- 
archy that I would be involved in 
“scholarly work or other important 
work.’’? No idea could be more dan- 
gerous in a democracy, for if some- 
one lets others make basic decisions 
for him, he is then no longer a free 
man — as a matter of fact, he is no 
longer a man. 


JERRY CoHN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SIR: 

Barbara Ward, in her article “The 
Quest for Christian Unity,’ has 
aptly summed up your recent sup- 
plement on the Roman Catholic 
Church in America when she quotes 
T. S. Eliot: ‘“‘differences which are 
unexamined never emerge from the 
obscurity of prejudice.” I humbly 
stepped down off my “I hold no 
prejudices’? pedestal and was not 
only enlightened but also excited by 
the scintillating articles. 

E. Cart Beu, JR., HM2/USN 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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How Puerto Rico’s healthy, happy bomberitos got that way 


General Electric, Shell Oil—and 770 other American-owned plants are 


thriving in Puerto Rico. Now there are jobs. And schools. And high 


new hopes in this scrubbed and cultured commonwealth. 


HE small fry in our picture are 
a jpe bomberitos. Which is a Puerto 
Rican’s exuberant way of saying ‘little 
firemen.’ 

Bomberitos do good deeds, learn all 
about fire prevention—and lead healthy, 
happy lives on an island that was once 
written off as ‘stricken’ and ‘saddled 
with unsolvable problems.’ 


Today, Puerto Rico’s renaissance is 
booming along at a pace worthy of a 
country five times its size. Average 
family income has doubled in the last 
ten years, and may well double again 
in the next ten. 

But you won't catch Puerto Rico 
resting on its laurels. One-third of the 
entire commonwealth budget goes into edu- 


cation. In a land half as big as Vermont, 
there are now no fewer than seven col- 
leges and universities. 

U. S. firms with plants in Puerto 
Rico have a lot to be proud of besides 
healthy profits and soaring production. 
They have helped to Inspire high hopes 
in a country that, a dozen years ago, 
had none at all. 

‘lo find out how your firm fits into 
this sunny picture, write to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, 








MY CELLO AND I 


BY GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


m ATLANTIC 





The late Serge Koussevitzky once said that GReGor Praticorsky was “the greatest cellist of our day.” 


Born in the Ukraine in 1903, Mr. Piatigorsky was appointed first cellist of the Imperial Opera Or- 
chestra in Moscow at the age of fifleen. With the outbreak of the Revolution in 1919 he left Moscow, 


and for five years endured untold hardships, until in 1924 he was “discovered” for the second time 


by Artur Schnabel and Wilhelm Furtwängler. The following account of his early years is drawn from 


a forthcoming autobiography by Gregor Piatigorsky to be published by Doubleday ¢ Company, Ine. 


aa eee (now Dnepropetrovsk), where 
I was born, had a mild climate, but the air in the 
steppe was seldom still. There was enough breeze 
to bend and to sway the grass and rye, which grew 
high and wild and made the wide plains look 
from the distance like an ocean. I had never seen 
the ocean, but that was what my father said it 
looked like. When I was four or five I liked to 
stand in front of the rough fence which hid our 
peasantlike house and watch the shifting moods of 
the steppe and let it make me confident inside, or 
gay or sad, depending on the light and the time of 
day. Only the sunset remained always the same, 
lovely and within my reach. The stories of the 
roaming packs of wild dogs which devoured the 
cobbler’s son Vanya, who got lost in the steppe, 
and the tales of tramps and deserters, of hidden 
springs, and of the mysterious flowers and the 
scent which put men to sleep, never to awake 
again, frightened and fascinated me. I wanted to 
explore these places, but I did not dare. 

I loved the Dnieper River, which flowed 
through the outskirts of our town; in flood the 
stream could be furious, rushing over rocks and 
tearing the banks away, but it did not frighten 
me. Nothing frightened me in the presence of 
Father. He was strong, and it was good to do 
things with him. We plunged into thundering 


waters and struggled with rapids, and we laughed 
at storms and lightning, and we always returned 
home to the edge of the steppe smiling and safe. 
Unlike my mother and older sister, Nadja, and 
baby sister, Pauline, I dreaded the family walks 
into town on holidays. ‘‘Those parks, boulevards, 
and monuments are here to remind even the poor- 
est of the romantic founders of our city, the 
Empress Catherine and Potemkin,” Father lec- 
tured, and spurred us to look at things. But when 
we were in public none of us, I thought, acted 
natural. Even Mother appeared as if the whole 
world were watching her family parading, but she 
looked pretty as she walked unhurriedly, holding 
my father’s hand. She was always pretty and 
calm, and she enjoyed those walks. Perhaps 
Father enjoyed them too, but I knew he preferred 
our excursions on the river. 

One summer day my older brother, Leonid, 
Father, and I wandered far into the depths of the 
steppe. The sun was hot, and there were burned 
patches and wild flowers that looked like weeds. 
“There must be springs somewhere near,” said 
Father. ‘‘We must listen for the bubbling sound 
of running water.” As we circled silently, looking 
for a spring, we thought Father spotted some- 
thing. We ran toward him. “Be calm,” said 
Father. ‘‘Look, there they are — tramps — four 
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of them.” We saw them swaggering toward us. 
‘We may have to defend ourselves. Gather all the 
stones you can find. Fill your pockets; but pretend 
you are playing.” Father spoke fast and low. 
“Aim well. You are good at that.” He spoke 
faster. “Jump at their faces with the heels of your 
shoes. Get up quickly, run to the side, and throw 
the rocks. Make a lot of noise the moment I give 
the signal, and don’t be afraid.” Now the four 
ruffians were upon us. ‘‘Hands up!” They ig- 
nored my brother and me while Father let them 
go through his pockets. Standing with his hands 
up obediently, he looked gentle next to those 
rogues. He was not a giant at all, I realized. I 
was watching the fierce, drunken vagabonds col- 
lecting Father’s belongings when suddenly Father 
shouted, ‘‘Hit them, fry them!” 

At his command, everything went wild. 
Whether they were drunk or stunned by the fury 
of our surprising attack, the battle did not last 
long. We followed Father’s instructions to the 
letter while he himself tore into them like a pugi- 
list. Bewildered and bleeding, they limped away. 

“Nothing is more degrading than that kind of 
contact with human flesh,’ Father said sadly, 
collecting his scattered possessions. At home, 
Mother was horrified at our appearance — torn 
clothes and Father’s swollen face; but I thought 
he looked beautiful. 

I don’t know how poor we were, but we were 
not hungry. One of the few houses with which 
I was acquainted besides our own was that of 
my grandfather, on Mother’s side. As in our 
house, there was no running water, and the toilet 
was in the yard. My grandfather’s name was 
Amchislavsky, and he was a carpenter. I loved 


to listen to him and watch him work, and Ki 


Ņ® 


smell the wood in his workshop. 

Our house bustled with activity. Father prac- 
ticed his violin at all hours, and he was always 
cheerful and full of the most exciting plans. ‘“‘Life 
is full of promise,” he used to say. He talked to 
me of the Messiah and Buddha, of Byzantine 
architecture, of the salmon’s mating habits, and of 
the insignificance of man before nature. He must 
have sensed my pride in being chosen to listen, 
and in turn, it must have encouraged him to con- 
tinue his discourses, despite my inability to under- 
stand half of what he said. 

One evening, in the middle of a story from the 
Bible, he announced that there would be a new 
addition, number five, to our family soon. ““A new 
sister or brother will put you smack in the middle,” 
he said, as though offering me a formidable new 
position. 

That evening he took me to the symphony con- 
cert, where I saw and heard the cello for the first 
time. Tremendously impressed, I thought I had 
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never before heard or seen anything nearly so 
beautiful. 

From that night on, armed with two sticks, a 
long one for the cello and a short one for the bow, 
I pretended to play the cello. Even the birth of 
my new brother, Alexander, did not interrupt my 
make-believe. Those magic sticks lifted me into 
a world of sound where every mood could come 
at will. When I was forced from this dream- 
world back to our noisy house, it was not a happy 
descent. 


D. re, mi, fa, so, la, si, get up.” Father awak- 
ened me. ‘‘What did I sing?” 

“Do-major scale.” 

“How many notes?” 

“Seven.” 

“Today is your seventh birthday. Come on, 
hurry! There is something waiting for you.” I 
followed him into the living room, where the en- 
tire family was assembled. They all looked at me, 
and their serious faces were almost frightening. 
Then I saw the cello. ‘Its a real one, not half 
size,” said Father as I stood awestruck, not daring 
to touch the unbelievable treasure and not able 
to respond to the expressions of joy which came 
from all sides. It was my first cello, and it was a 
beautiful day which I knew would stretch into 
tomorrow and always, as long as the cello would 
remain with me. 

Father was my first teacher; he believed in the 
close relationship of all bowed instruments, and 
although he was a violinist, he was sure he could 
teach me the cello. He tried conscientiously, and 
when demonstrating something for my benefit on 
the cello he would repeat, ‘You see, they are all 
one big family.” But once, after producing a 
series of squeaks and scratches, he conceded that 
he had better stick to his violin and find a better 
instructor for me. So I began taking lessons with 
Mr. Yampolsky, a man in his thirties. I worked 
with enthusiasm. I liked him, and I thought his 
cello beautiful. It was golden red and shiny, while 
mine was a muddy color and of ungraceful shape. 
Though saddened by the unfavorable comparison, 
I practiced with such fervor that my parents had 
the illusion that I would not ask for a better in- 
strument. Of course, they were mistaken. 

“The longer you wait, the more you will feel 
you deserve it,? said Father. Well, I certainly 
waited a long time, while I developed a contempt 
for the bulky monster I had to live with. Finally, 
Father took me to a violin shop to see two instru- 
ments. Without hesitation, even before playing, 
I pointed to the darker and nicer-looking one. 

“One does not judge a cello by its looks,” said 
Father. 


“It has a fat belly like Uncle Leo,” I protested. 

“What is this, a joke?” screamed Father. 

Needless to say, I came home with the cello my 
father chose. As though he had just bought me a 
pair of shoes, he explained, ‘‘You will see that this 
cello will prove most wear-resistant.” 

When Mr. Yampolsky left town, I became a 
student at the Conservatory of Music and, dressed 
proudly in its uniform, entered the class of Mr. 
Gubarioff. My new teacher, who was also director 
of the Conservatory, had a well-groomed mus- 
tache and a square face, with triple chin and loose 
jowls. He had an enormous stomach, which 
separated his cello from him and made it appear 
as if it stood by itself. I was impressed by every- 
thing, including his melodious voice and the smell 
of mint which enveloped him. He was very fond 
of mint drops, which he would offer me during 
lessons. He said I was one of his favorite pupils. 
No wonder! There were no others. 

Father taught me harmony and often listened 
to me practicing. One day he walked into my 
room and saw a big pillow on my stomach and, 
propped against it, the cello. ‘‘What’s that?” 

“I am trying to play like my teacher,” I said, 
my mouth full of mint. ‘‘Doesn’t it smell divine?” 
I puffed into Father’s face. I did not stay long 
with Mr. Gubarioff. 

During the summer there were open-air sym- 
phony concerts. The many members of the or- 
chestra came from various parts of Russia. The 
visiting first cellist, Mr. Kinkulkin, a pupil of 
Professor Klengel, consented to listen to me. My 
father took me to him, and saying, ‘‘Please tell 
Grisha the truth,” he left. 

While I played, Mr. Kinkulkin tapped his tiny 
fingers on a table and cleaned his nails with a 
toothpick. He remained silent until I had put my 
cello away. ‘“‘Listen carefully, my boy. Tell your 
father that I strongly advise you to choose a pro- 
fession which will suit your capabilities. Keep 
away from the cello. You have no talent what- 
soever.”’ 

I repeated to Father what Mr. Kinkulkin had 
told me. He looked at me astonished, but said 
nothing. At first I felt happy to join my play- 
mates at soccer, but after a week or so I began to 
look uneasily at the corner where the cello stood. 
It was increasingly difficult to ignore. 

“What bothers you?” asked Father. 

I pointed at the cello. 

He smiled. “I know. Fate does not ask for 
advice.” 

The sound of the cello filled the house again. I 
thought nothing of getting up at four in the morn- 
ing and practicing while the family slept, with the 
soundless system I devised, my fingers on the 
fingerboard and the bow in the air. 
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Father was not an ordinary man, and though 
he never achieved anything substantial, he made 
important mistakes. Grandfather wanted him in 
his bookstore and opposed Father’s ever-shifting 
search for a career — as a theologian, philosopher, 
sportsman, and biologist. Above all, he opposed 
Father’s mightiest ambition, to be a concert violin- 
ist. Grandfather threatened to stop his financial 
support should Father disobey. When Father left 
to study with Professor Auer in St. Petersburg, he 
did not believe the threat would be carried out, 
but it was. Soon after his departure, I was elected 
to appeal to Grandfather for help. 

“I won’t give another penny. I said that this 
would happen. Your father is irresponsible; he is 
a wastrel and a fool,” said Grandfather, looking at 
me hard. 

“Its not true,” I shouted, and ran out of the 
store. 

Although penniless and hungry, Mother would 
not ask Father to come home. ‘‘This is his only 
chance. We mustn’t take it away from him,” she 
said. 

“Don’t worry, Mother, Pll think of something.” 

She patted my head. ‘Yes, but you are only 
eight.” 


“be next day I left the house with my cello and 
wandered through the streets. After a few hours, 
as I was on my way home, I saw a group of people 
with musical instruments entering a building. I 
followed them into a large hall, where quite a 
number were standing and talking. Some had 
long hair, many were old, and none looked pros- 
perous. There were no chairs, except one occu- 
pied by a man at a desk. 

“What do you want?” he called to me. ‘‘Look- 
ing for someone?” I did not know what to say. 
“Come on, son. This is a hiring hall. Are you a 
cellist??? He looked at the case I was carrying. 

**Ves.”? 

“Really? A pupil?” 

“Yes, but I can play,” I said shyly. 

“I thought so,” he said. ‘‘Play something for 
us.” He offered his chair. ‘“‘Have you played 
anywhere?” 

“At home — quartets, with my father and 
brother.” 

“Hm. That only makes three.” 

“I usually sing the part of the viola at the same 
time.” 

“Also a singer, eh? We don’t need quartets; 
we need gypsy music. Can you play something?” 

I played “‘Marussja Poisoned Herself”? and im- 
provised variations on “‘Dark Eyes.” 

“Will you take a job in a nightclub?” asked the 
man, who was now sitting on his desk. 
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Yes?” Esad. 

**Mustn’t you ask your father?” 

“He is away. He would like me to play in a 
nightclub.” 

“Can you start tomorrow? Good, lets shake 
hands.” He took my name and address, and I 
hurried home. 

We kept my job secret from Father, and I 
brought home my wages regularly, and proudly 
handed them over to Mother. 

All went well, except for my tiredness at the 
club after midnight. It was hard to fight off my 
sleepiness and be fit for school the next morning. 
I did not like to speak at home of the music I 
played and the makeup of the ensemble, which 
puzzled me. Why were there two women with us 
on the stage? I wondered. Neither of them could 
play the guitar or the mandolin which she held. 
When I asked the leader, he said, ‘‘Decoration — 
just furniture”? What did he mean? 

Vera, I thought, was beautiful. She sat next to 
me, and I inhaled the perfume she wore. Every- 
one liked her, and many demanded her company, 
which caused her to leave the stage sometimes for 
hours. People also wanted to see Natka, but much 
less often. I did not blame them. Her cheeks were 
too red, and she had angry eyes. One rainy, dark 
night, Vera offered to bring me home in a coach. 
I accepted with joy. 

“Why don’t you come to my place? I will give 
you hot chocolate. You will see how I live,” she 
said, caressing my hand. 

“May I, really?” 

She lit the kerosene lamp so much faster than 
my sister Nadja could do, I thought, looking 
around the small room. A terrier doll sat in the 
middle of an enormous bed. It had the same spot 
under its left eye as our dog. I touched the doll. 
It was soft and perfumed. 

Vera said, “Your chocolate will be ready in a 
minute. Why don’t you say something, my big 
little boy? You haven’t taken your coat off yet. 
I will make myself comfortable.” Swiftly, she 
pulled her dress over her head. It threw her rich 
golden hair into disorder. I saw delicate laces and 
a part of her breasts. She looked at me. Her eyes 
were shiny and serious. She came close. “‘Do you 
like girls?” she asked, lightly pressing against me. 
She played with my hair. I felt her breath. Dizzy 
and frightened, I moved away. 

“Don’t go, don’t go.? Her voice kept ringing 
as I fled in confusion down the street. 

I slept as in a fever and kept dreaming all the 
next day. In the evening, at work again, I dared 
not look at Vera. The days passed. I attended to 
my duties absently. My eyes followed her jeal- 
ously. Why didn’t she speak to me? I wanted to 
tell her I loved her, that I was not a child. 
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“The kid is bad for my conscience,” I heard 
one evening from a nearby table. “Its a lousy 
business to be looked at reproachfully the whole 
damn night.” There was laughter. Later, some 
ruffian yelled, ‘‘Is this a whorehouse or a kinder- 
garten?”’? I remember my last nostalgic look at 
Vera as the pimpled manager sent me home. 


5 ee Coliseum was the first movie theater in 
Ekaterinoslav. Moving pictures were a novelty, 
and everyone spoke of them and was proud of the 
new place of entertainment. But none was as 
happy as I, for I belonged to it. I sat with my 
cello in the orchestra pit and saw the pictures even 
before the grand opening. 

It was a stroke of luck that the only other avail- 
able cellist in town was seldom sober. The owner 
himself was present at the tryout, and at the end 
he and the eight members of the orchestra com- 
plimented me. When I emerged from the pit, the 
owner put on his glasses and looked me over. 

“TIl be darned! Say, what’s your age?” 

“No one can see him down there, below,” 
someone said. 

The owner hesitated. ‘‘There’s no one else to be 
had,” said the conductor, and I was hired. 

I was jubilant and impatient to tell Mother the 
great news. “How hard will the job be?” she 
wanted to know, and how long the hours were, 
and how late I would come home. I did not know. 
I saw a tear run down her face. Mother had been 
frail for a long time. 

“Its a marvelous job,’ I said, to cheer her. 
“They will let me choose the music for the pic- 
ture. It will be such fun — really different.” I 
spoke fast. “You know, Mother, how it’s done? 
You must come with me. Will you? I will have a 
watch, paper, and pencil for timing every action. 
Every mood must be illustrated with music. For 
example, when the train comes, we will play 
tararam — tararam — tam — tam. You know, Ros- 
sini. There is a scene, Mama,” I chattered on. 
“Oh, you will like it. A beautiful girl is kissed by 
a man, and he is all bent over. I never saw any- 
thing like that. There is a bit of music, just per- 
fect, by Tchaikovsky.” 

I saw Mother smile. ‘‘Don’t you think it’s time 
for you to go to bed?” she asked, and kissed me 
good night. Alone in my room, I thought of 
Father. I wished he were home. I missed him — 
his cheerfulness and even his anger. 

My first days at the Coliseum were exciting. 
The orchestra, the repertoire, the picture itself I 
felt were a part of my own creation. 

Before the week passed, my enthusiasm lessened. 
I sat deep in the pit. Drops of water fell on my 


head from the new cement on the low ceiling, and 
even after I covered my head with a cap, there 
was no relief. I anticipated every drop before it 
reached me. There was no other place for me to 
sit, and no one volunteered to change places 
with me. I developed a strange ticlike grimace, 
which alarmed Mother. On Sundays and holidays 
I had to play from three in the afternoon until 
midnight. I became irritable and run-down, but 
I would not complain. Only my friend Stolpikoff 
in the orchestra knew how tired I was. He offered 
to play my part on the trumpet, but his own was 
more than he could handle. Besides, his lip was 
constantly sore. I thought it was from eating too 
many peanuts, but he would not listen. There was 
never such a peanut fiend. He liked them roasted. 
His pockets were full of them, and wherever he 
went one could track him by bits of shells. A good- 
hearted man, he had not much to offer except 
sympathy and a handful of peanuts. 

One Sunday, about nine in the evening, I heard 
Stolpikoff urging the other musicians to give me 
some rest. I never suspected he could be so firm. 

“The youngster will die.” 

“Shut up, you peanut head!”’ 

Later, I was in the middle of the solo in William 
Tell, but I could not continue. There was no 
strength left in me. ‘‘Play!’’ hissed the conductor. 
I could not. ‘‘Play, you son of a bitch!” He hit 
me with his bow. All went dark in my mind. I 
must have done something terrible, something 
savage. I do not recall. But later, on the street, I 
learned from Stolpikoff that I broke a chair on 
the head of the conductor and that among other 
casualties were a violin and Stolpikoff’s trumpet. 
So ended my second job. 


Sikes death brought my father back 
home. He looked haggard and depressed. It had 
been a fiasco in St. Petersburg. 

“I tried to defy nature, as if perseverance can 
triumph over lack of talent. I will never be a 
virtuoso,” he said. 

My Aunt Julia and her family left hurriedly for 
the United States with their share of the inheri- 
tance. Father decided to use his to move to Mos- 
cow, where his children would have better oppor- 
tunities for education. 

Without seeking competent advice, Father in- 
vested in an apartment house in Ogorodnaja 
Ulica, on the outskirts of Moscow, and applied 
for my entrance to the Moscow Conservatory of 
Music. I was interviewed, and played for the 
director, Ippolitov-Ivanov, and the cello professor, 
Von Glohn, and was admitted as a scholarship 
student. 
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Coming in the 


DECEMBER ATLANTIC 


A Special Supplement on 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Since 1948, when Tito openly re- 
sisted the dictatorship of the Krem- 
lin, Yugoslavia has moved into a 
unique position in central Europe. 
It restored 90 percent of its farmlands 
to private ownership, and in time 
produced an exportable surplus. Its 
industrialization, facilitated by 
American aid, developed the highest 
standard of living behind the Iron 
Curtain. Its artists and writers have 
expressed themselves with remark- 
able vigor. On his visit to Yugoslavia 
last spring, the editor of the ATLANTIC 
began collecting the material for this 
Supplement, which will show, in 
their own words, the talent and 
initiative of these colorful Balkan 
peoples. 


“You did all right,” said Father as we walked 
home. I spoke of my impression of the great in- 
stitution and of the two wonderful people I had 
met. 

It was a long walk back to our apartment. The 
front of our building was constructed of solid 
logs. There was a courtyard, which was reached 
through a wicker door attached to a high, strongly 
built gate. A bolt barred it for the night. There 
were six apartments, three on each floor; and ours 
upstairs was the largest. I remember we had a 
piano and Father’s books and a large table in the 
dining room. That table, between meals, was used 
for writing, reading, or playing games. 

Father had been swindled in the leases, and the 
legal proceedings that followed drained our re- 
sources. But, far from discouraged, Father bustled 
with energy, spoke of the magnificence of Moscow 
and the new, interesting acquaintances he had 
made. 

‘Come on, boys,” he called to Leonid and me 
one afternoon. ‘‘I have news for you. We are 
going on a trip when school ends, the first thing 
this spring. A friend of mine recommended all 
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three of us to Mr. Susow, with whom I just signed 
a contract for a two months’ tour with his grand- 
opera company. We will visit many towns on the 
Volga River.” 

“May I introduce myself?” He stood up in a 
stately manner. ‘‘Pavel Piatigorsky, the first viola. 
You” — he pointed at Leonid — “‘the concert- 
master, and you, Grisha, the first cellist.” 

When the day of departure came, only my 
mother’s tears at the station clouded our joy. The 
entire company, with the orchestra and chorus, 
crowded themselves into one third-class railroad 
car. Our section, two hard lower and two upper 
benches, we shared with a very fat lady from the 
chorus. 

In Samara, the first meeting of the company 
took place in the theater for the rehearsal of Eugen 
Onegin. Walking from the railroad car, which was 
to be our living quarters, we saw huge billboards 
posted around town: “‘Historic Event — The Im- 
perial Opera House — Famous Stars — 100-Man 
Chorus and Orchestra — In Sensational Produc- 
tion of Eugen Onegin.” 

The orchestra consisted of seventeen men. One 
unusual feature was the conductor, who occupied 
the podium with his French horn. Holding the 
horn in both hands, his mouth shut by the mouth- 
piece, he was mute and gestureless. With a short 
interval for lunch, the company rehearsed until 
late in the evening. The next morning, we re- 
hearsed almost up to the hour of the opening. I 
was surrounded by four music stands, with parts 
for the cello, clarinet, trombone, and oboe. It was 
my duty to play the important sections from each 
part. 

At the opening, Mr. Shilo, the double-bass 
player, stood near me, with a bottle of vodka pro- 
truding from his pocket. The festive audience paid 
little attention to the orchestra spread scantily in 
the pit, but showed surprise when Mr. Jubansky, 
the conductor, walked to the podium with his 
horn. 

The house lights dimmed, and during the over- 
ture it was quiet in the hall; but soon after the 
curtain went up the restlessness of the audience 
began to be noticeable. As the performers warily 
proceeded, scene by scene, the unrest grew, reach- 
ing a climax when, for some reason, Mr. Susow’s 
aria suddenly stopped. The conductor, desper- 
ately looking for a tenor, pointed at Mr. Shilo, of 
all people, and screamed, ‘‘Sing!”’ 

Shilo’s rasping voice — “‘Olga, good-bye for- 
ever” — came loudly from the pit, and then he 
fell, crashing in a drunken stupor over his double 
bass. 


The house was in an uproar. “Kill them! 
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Money back!”? the audience shouted, moving 
threateningly toward us. We ran out into the 
street. Back in our car, we listened silently to Mr. 
Susow. He promised that if we improved, we 
should have our pay in the next city. Shortly, we 
were on our way to Saratov. There the first per- 
formance was a shabby one, but was completed 
without serious protests from the audience. Mr. 
Susow assured us of a long stay in the city. At the 
second performance, the house was almost empty, 
and the third never took place. 

Susow’s eloquence carried us on to Astrakhan. 
Now there was more space in the car, as a con- 
siderable number of the company dropped out in 
Saratov, among them the fat lady from our sec- 
tion. Upon our arrival in Astrakhan, Susow, un- 
able to pay wages, disappeared, and the company 
disbanded. 

We three counted our money. The sum re- 
maining, after we paid for lodging, would buy two 
tickets home. One of us would have to stay. 
Walking through the amusement park, Father 
spoke to the conductor of the outdoor symphony 
orchestra and found there was an opening for a 
cellist. I auditioned and was accepted. 

Shortly after my brother and father left, the old 
cellist of the orchestra reappeared, and I was told 
I could remain only if I played second violin. 

“I don’t play the violin.” 

“Try it. I have one for you,’ 
ductor. 

That evening I found myself playing the violin. 
I hated the little thing under my chin. For the 
difficult passages, I had to hold it, like the cello, 
between my knees. At first, the switching of the 
position did not seem unusual, but that was only 
until I was noticed by the public. I began to 
attract a large number of people who burst into 
applause each time I manipulated the violin. 

“You make a circus of my concerts,” said the 
conductor, and fired me. 

Soon, with my suitcase and cello, I was on my 
way to the railroad station, where I bought a 
ticket for as far as my money would take me. The 
remaining distance home, I stole rides on freight 
trains at night. I spent the days sleeping in hay- 
stacks. In one village, hungry and with no money 
left, I sold my suitcase and other belongings. I 
stuffed my pockets with bread and salami and 
continued making my way home. The nights were 
warm, and although I was traveling only with my 
cello, I never lost hope. 

About twelve days later I arrived home in time 
for the opening of the Conservatory. Inventing a 
little here and there, I told of my adventures. I 
was not yet eleven. 


> said the con- 
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Though Sigmund Freud looked on C. G. Juna as his disciple, the younger 
man disagreed strongly with Freud’s dogmatic insistence on sex as the rool 
of all neuroses. This great split in the early history of psychiatry is here 
frankly described by Jung. The following is the first of three selections from 
MEMORIES, DREAMS, REFLECTIONS, to be published in January by Pantheon. 


M. LIFE is the story of an act of self-realization 
by the unconscious. Everything contained within 
the unconscious seeks outward manifestation, and 
the personality also desires to evolve out of its un- 
conscious conditioning factors and to experience 
itself as a whole. I cannot employ scientific lan- 
guage to trace this process of growth in myself, for 
I cannot experience myself as a scientific problem. 

What we are to our inner vision, and what man 
appears to be sub specie aeternitatis, can only be ex- 
pressed by way of a myth. Myth is more indi- 
vidual and expresses life more precisely than does 
science. Science works with concepts of averages 
which are far too much generalizations to do 
justice to the subjective variety of an individual 
life. 

So it is that I have now undertaken, in the 
eighty-third year of my life, to tell my personal 
myth, I can only make direct statements, only 

“tell stories.” Whether or not the stories are true 
is not the problem. The only question is whether 
what I tell is my fable, my truth. 

An autobiography is so difficult to write because 
we possess no objective standards, no objective 
foundation from which we can judge ourselves. 
There are no really proper bases for comparison. 
I know that in many things I am not like others, 
but I do not know what I really am like. Man 
Photographs courtesy of Pantheon Books. 
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cannot compare himself with any other creature; 
he is not a monkey, not a cow, nota tree. I am a 
man. But what is it to be that? Like every other 
being, I too am a splinter of the infinite deity, ad 
I cannot contrast myself with any animal, any 
plant, or any stone. Has only a mythical bein 
range greater than man’s? How, then, when man 
has no platform for observation, can hie form any 
definitive opinions of himself? E 
We are a psychic process which we do not. con- 
trol, or only partly direct. Consequently, we can- 
not have any final judgment about ourselves or 
our lives. If we do, we would know everything. 
But people do not know everything; at most, they 
only think they do. At bottom we never know 
how everything has come about. The story | ofa 
life begins somewhere, at some particular point 
which we just happen to remember; and even at 
the time it reached that point it was already highly 
complex. We do not know how life is going to 
turn out. Therefore, the story has no beginning, 
and the end can be only vaguely suggested. 
Human life is a dubious experiment. It is a 
tremendous phenomenon only in quantitative 
terms. Individually, it is so fleeting, so insuffi- 
cient that it is literally a miracle that it can exist 
and develop at all. I was impressed by that fact 
long ago, as a young medical student, and it has 
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always seemed to me miraculous that I should not 
have been prematurely annihilated. 

Life has always reminded me of a plant that 
lives by its rhizome. Its true life is invisible, hid- 
den in the rhizome. The part that appears above 
ground lasts only a single summer. Then it with- 
ers away — an ephemeral apparition. When we 
think of the unending growth and decay of life 
and civilizations, we cannot escape the impression 
of absolute nullity. But I have never lost a sense 
of something that lives and endures underneath 
the eternal flux. What we see is the blossom, 
which passes. The rhizome persists. 

At bottom the only events in my life which 
seem to me worth relating are those in which the 
imperishable world has irrupted into this transi- 
tory one. That is why I speak chiefly of inner 
experiences, in which I include my dreams and 
visions. These likewise form the primary material 
for my scientific work. They have been for me 
like the fiery magma out of which the stone to be 
worked has crystallized. 

All other memories of travels, people, and my 
surroundings have paled alongside these inner 
events. Many people have participated in and 
written about topical matters; if the reader seeks 
accounts of such events, he will do better to turn 
to these others. Recollection of the outward 
events of my life has largely faded or disappeared. 
But my encounters with the “‘other’’ reality, my 
bouts with the unconscious have been indelibly 
engraved upon my memory. In that realm there 
has always been wealth in abundance, and every- 
thing else has lost importance by comparison. 

Similarly, other people are established inalien- 
ably in my memories only if their names have 
been entered in the scrolls of my destiny from time 
immemorial, so that encountering them was at 
the same time a kind of recollection. 

Inner experiences likewise dominated the out- 
ward events that came my way and assumed im- 
portance to me in youth or later on. I early ar- 
rived at the insight that unless I could find the key 
to the world hidden behind the happenings of life, 
they would ultimately mean little. Outward cir- 
cumstances cannot substitute for inner experi- 
ences. Therefore, my life has been singularly poor 
in outward events. I cannot tell much about them, 
for to do so would strike me as hollow and insub- 
stantial. I can understand myself only in terms of 
inner happenings. It is these that make for the 
particular nature of my life. 


i EMBARKED On the adventure of my intellectual 
development by becoming a psychiatrist. In all 
innocence I began observing mental patients, 
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clinically, from the outside, and thereby came 
upon psychic processes of a striking nature. I 
noted and classified these things without the 
slightest understanding of their contents, which 
were considered to be adequately evaluated when 
they were dismissed as ‘‘pathological.” In the 
course of time my interest focused more and more 
upon cases in which I experienced something un- 
derstandable — that is, cases of paranoia, manic- 
depressive insanity, and psychogenic disturbances. 
From the start of my psychiatric career the studies 
of Josef Breuer and Sigmund Freud, along with 
the work of Pierre Janet, provided me with a 
wealth of suggestions and stimuli. Above all, I 
found that Freud’s technique of dream analysis 
and dream interpretation cast a valuable light 
upon schizophrenic forms of expression. As early 
as 1900 I had read Freud’s The Interpretation of 
Dreams. I had laid the book aside, at the time, 
because I did not yet grasp it. At the age of 
twenty-five I lacked the experience to appreciate 
Freud’s theories. Such experience came later. 

In 1903 I once more took up The Interpretation of 
Dreams, and discovered how it all linked up with 
my own ideas. What chiefly interested me was 
the application to dreams of the concept of the 
repression mechanism, which was derived from 
the psychology of the neuroses. This was impor- 
tant to me because I had frequently encountered 
repressions in my experiments with word associa- 
tion; in response to certain stimulus words the 
patient either had no associative answer or was un- 
duly slow in his reaction time. As was later dis- 
covered, such a disturbance occurred each time 
the stimulus word had touched upon a psychic 
lesion or conflict. In most cases the patient was 
unconscious of this. When questioned about the 
cause of the disturbance, he would often answer 
in a peculiarly artificial manner. My reading of 
Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams showed me that 
the repression mechanism was at work here and 
that the facts I had observed were consonant with 
his theory. Thus, I was able to corroborate 
Freud’s line of argument. 

The situation was different when it came to the 
content of the repression. Here I could not agree 
with Freud. He considered the cause of the re- 
pression to be a sexual trauma. From my prac- 
tice, however, I was familiar with numerous cases 
of neurosis in which the question of sexuality 
played a subordinate part, other factors standing 
in the foreground — for example, the problem of 
social adaptation, of oppression by tragic circum- 
stances of life, of prestige considerations, and so on. 
Later I presented such cases to Freud, but he 
would not grant that factors other than sexuality 
could be the cause. That was highly unsatisfac- 
tory to me. 


At the beginning it was not easy for me to assign 
Freud the proper place in my life, or to take the 
right attitude toward him. When I became ac- 
quainted with his work I was planning an aca- 
demic career and was about to complete a paper 
that was intended to advance me at the univer- 
sity. But Freud was definitely persona non grata in 
the academic world at the time, and any connec- 
tion with him would have been damaging in 
scientific circles. “‘Important people,’ at most, 
mentioned him surreptitiously, and at congresses 
he was discussed only in the corridors, never on 
the floor. Therefore, the discovery that my ex- 
periments with association were in agreement 
with Freud’s theories was far from pleasant to me. 

Once, while I was in my laboratory and re- 
flecting again upon these questions, the devil 
whispered to me that I would be justified in pub- 
lishing the results of my experiments and my con- 
clusions without mentioning Freud. After all, I 
had worked out my experiments long before I 
understood his work. But then I heard the voice 
of my second personality: “‘If you do a thing like 
that, as if you had no knowledge of Freud, it 
would be a piece of trickery. You cannot build 
your life upon a lie.” With that, the question was 
settled. From then on I became an open partisan 
of Freud’s and fought for him. 

I first took up the cudgels for Freud at a con- 
gress in Munich where a lecturer discussed ob- 
sessional neuroses but studiously forbore to men- 
tion the name of Freud. In 1906, in connection 
with this incident, I wrote a paper for the Miinchner 
Medizinische Wochenschrift on Freud’s theory of the 
neuroses, which had contributed a great deal to 
the understanding of obsessional neuroses. In 
response to this article, two German professors 
wrote to me, warning that if I remained on Freud’s 
side and continued to defend him, I would be en- 
dangering my academic career. I replied: “If 
what Freud says is the truth, I am with him. I 
don’t give a damn for a career if it has to be based 
on the premise of restricting research and con- 
cealing the truth.” And I went on defending 
Freud and his ideas. But on the basis of my own 
findings I was still unable to feel that all neuroses 
were caused by sexual repression or sexual trau- 
mata. In certain cases that was so, but not in 
others. Nevertheless, Freud had opened up a new 
path of investigation, and the shocked outcries 
against him at the time seemed to me absurd. 


I HAD not met with much sympathy for the ideas 
expressed in The Psychology of Dementia Praecox. In 
fact, my colleagues laughed at me, But through 
this book I came to know Freud. He invited me 
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to visit him, and our first meeting took place in 
Vienna in February, 1907. We met at one o’clock 
in the afternoon and talked virtually without a 
pause for thirteen hours. Freud was the first man 
of real importance I had encountered; in my 
experience up to that time, no one else could com- 
pare with him. There was nothing the least trivial 
in his attitude. I found him extremely intelligent, 
shrewd, and altogether remarkable. And yet my 
first impressions of him remained somewhat tan- 
gled; I could not make him out. 

What he said about his sexual theory impressed 
me. Nevertheless, his words could not remove my 
hesitations and doubts. I tried to advance these 
reservations of mine on several occasions, but each 
time he would attribute them to my lack of ex- 
perience. Freud was right; in those days I had 
not enough experience to support my objections. 
I could see that his sexual theory was enormously 
important to him, both personally and philosophi- 
cally. This impressed me, but I could not decide 
to what extent this strong emphasis upon sexuality 
was connected with subjective prejudices of his, 
and to what extent it rested upon verifiable 
experiences. 

Above all, Freud’s attitude toward the spirit 
seemed to me highly questionable. Wherever, in 
a person or in a work of art, an expression of 
spirituality (in the intellectual, not the super- 
natural sense) came to light, he suspected it, and 
insinuated that it was repressed sexuality. Any- 
thing that could not be directly interpreted as 
sexuality he referred to as ‘‘psychosexuality.” I 
protested that this hypothesis, carried to its logical 
conclusion, would lead to an annihilating judg- 
ment upon culture. Culture would then appear 
as a mere farce, the morbid consequence of re- 
pressed sexuality. ‘“‘Yes,’? he assented, ‘“‘so it is, 
and that is just a curse of fate against which we are 
powerless to contend.” I was by no means dis- 
posed to agree, or to let it go at that, but still I did 
not feel competent to argue it out with him. 

There was something else that seemed to me 
significant at that first meeting. It had to do with 
things which I was able to think out and under- 
stand only after our friendship was over. There 
was no mistaking the fact that Freud was emo- 
tionally involved in his sexual theory to an ex- 
traordinary degree. When he spoke of it, his tone 
became urgent, almost anxious, and all signs of 
his normally critical and skeptical manner van- 
ished. A strange, deeply moved expression came 
over his face, the cause of which I was at a loss to 
understand. I had a strong intuition that for him 
sexuality was a sort of numinosum. This was con- 
firmed by a conversation which took place some 
three years later, in 1910, again in Vienna. 

I can still recall vividly how Freud said to me, 
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“My dear Jung, promise me never to abandon the 
sexual theory. That is the most essential thing of 
all. You see, we must make a dogma of it, an un- 
shakable bulwark.” He said that to me with great 
emotion, in the tone of a father saying, ““And 
promise me this one thing, my dear son, that you 
will go to church every Sunday.” In some aston- 
ishment, I asked him, ‘‘A bulwark against what?” 
To which he replied, “Against the black tide of 
mud —” And here he hesitated for a moment, 
then added, “‘of occultism.” First of all, it was the 
words ‘‘bulwark’”’ and ‘‘dogma”’ that alarmed me; 
for a dogma — that is to say, an indisputable con- 
fession of faith — is set up only when the aim is to 
suppress doubts once and for all. But that no 
longer has anything to do with scientific judgment, 
only with a personal power drive. 

This was the thing that struck at the heart of 
our friendship. I knew that I would never be able 
to accept such an attitude. What Freud seemed 
to mean by “‘occultism”’ was virtually everything 
that philosophy and religion, including the rising 
contemporary science of parapsychology, had 
learned about the psyche. To me the sexual 
theory was just as occult, just as unproven a 
hypothesis as many other speculative views. As I 
saw it, a scientific truth was a hypothesis which 
might be adequate for the moment but was not 
to be preserved as an article of faith for all time. 

Although I did not properly understand it then, 
I had observed in Freud the eruption of uncon- 
scious religious factors. Sexuality evidently meant 
more to Freud than to other people. For him it 
was something to be religiously observed. In the 
face of such deep convictions one generally be- 
comes shy and reticent. After a few stammering 
attempts on my part, the conversation soon came 
to an end. 

I was bewildered and embarrassed. I had the 
feeling that I had caught a glimpse of a new, un- 
known country from which swarms of new ideas 
flew to meet me. One thing was clear: Freud, who 
had always made much of hisirreligiosity, had now 
constructed a dogma; or rather, in the place of a 
jealous God whom he had lost, he had substituted 
another compelling image, that of sexuality. It 
was no less insistent, exacting, domineering, threat- 
ening, and morally ambivalent than the original 
one. Just as the psychically stronger agency is 
given ‘“‘divine’ or “demonic” attributes, so the 
“sexual libido” took over the role of a deus abscon- 
ditus, a hidden or concealed god. The advantage 
of this transformation for Freud was, apparently, 
that he was able to regard the new numinous 
principle as scientifically irreproachable and free 
from all religious taint. At bottom, however, the 
numinosity — that is, the psychological qualities 
of the two rationally incommensurable opposites, 
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Yahweh and sexuality — remained the same. The 
name alone had changed, and with it, of course, 
the point of view: the lost god had now to be 
sought below, not above. 

Like flames suddenly flaring up, these thoughts 
darted through my mind. Much later, when I re- 
flected upon Freud’s character, they revealed their 
significance. There was one characteristic of his 
that preoccupied me above all — his bitterness. 
It had struck me at our first encounter, but it re- 
mained inexplicable to me until I was able to see 
it in connection with his attitude toward sexuality. 
Although, for Freud, sexuality was undoubtedly 
a numinosum, his terminology and theory seemed to 
define it exclusively as a biological function. It 
was only the emotionality with which he spoke of 
it that revealed the deeper elements reverberating 
within him. Basically, he wanted to teach — or 
so, at least, it seemed to me — that, regarded from 
within, sexuality included spirituality and had an 
intrinsic meaning. But his concretistic terminology 
was too narrow to express this idea. He gave me 
the impression that at bottom he was working 
against his own goal and against himself; and 
there is, after all, no harsher bitterness than that of 
a person who is his own worst enemy. In his own 
words, he felt himself menaced by a “‘black tide of 
mud” — he who more than anyone else had tried 
to let down his buckets into those black depths. 


Hees never asked himself why he was com- 
pelled to talk continually of sex, why this idea had 
taken such possession of him. He remained un- 
aware that his ‘‘monotony of interpretation” ex- 
pressed a flight from himself, or from that other 
side of him which might perhaps be called mysti- 
cal. So long as he refused to acknowledge that 
side, he could never be reconciled with himself. 
He was blind to the paradox and ambiguity of the 
contents of the unconscious and did not know that 
everything which arises out of the unconscious has 
a top and a bottom, an inside and an outside. 
When we speak of the outside — and that is what 
Freud did — we are considering only half of the 
whole, and consequently a countereffect arises out 
of the unconscious. 

There was nothing to be done about this one- 
sidedness of Freud’s. Perhaps some inner experi- 
ence of his own might have opened his eyes, but 
then his intellect would have reduced any such 
experience to ‘‘mere sexuality’ or ‘“‘psycho- 
sexuality.” He remained the victim of the one 
aspect he could recognize, and for that reason I 
see him as a tragic figure; for he was a great man, 
and what is more, a man in the grip of his daimon. 

After that second conversation in Vienna I 


also understood Alfred Adler’s power hypothesis, 
to which I had hitherto paid scant attention. Like 
many sons, Adler had learned from his father not 
what the father said but what he did. Instantly, 
the problem of love (Eros) and power came down 
upon me like a leaden weight. Freud himself had 
told me that he had never read Nietzsche; now I 
saw Freud’s psychology as an adroit move on the 
part of intellectual history, compensating for 
Nietzsche’s deification of the power principle. 
The problem had obviously to be rephrased not 
as “Freud versus Adler” but as “Freud versus 
Nietzsche.” It was, therefore, I thought, more 
than a domestic quarrel in the domain of psycho- 
pathology. The idea dawned on me that Eros 
and the power drive might be in a sense like the 
dissident sons of a single father or the products of a 
single motivating psychic force which manifested 
itself empirically in opposing forms, like positive 
and negative electrical charges— Eros as a 
patiens, the power drive as an agens, and vice versa, 
Eros makes just as great demands upon the power 
drive as the latter upon the former. Where is the 
one drive without the other? On the one hand, 
man succumbs to the drive; on the other hand, he 
tries to master it. Freud shows how the object 
succumbs to the drive, and Adler how man uses 
the drive in order to force his will upon the object. 
Nietzsche, helpless in the hands of his destiny, had 
to create a superman for himself. Freud, I con- 
cluded, must himself be so profoundly affected by 
the power of Eros that he actually wished to ele- 
vate it into a dogma — aere perennius — like a reli- 
gious numen. It is no secret that Zarathustra is the 
proclaimer of a gospel, and here was Freud also 
trying to outdo the church and to canonize a 
theory. To be sure, he did not do this too loudly; 
instead, he suspected me of wanting to be a 
prophet. He made his tragic claim and demol- 
ished it at the same time. That is how people 
usually behave with numinosities, and rightly so, 
for in one respect they are true, in another untrue. 
Numinous experience elevates and humiliates 
simultaneously. If Freud had given somewhat 
more consideration to the psychological truth that 
sexuality is numinous — both a god and a devil — 
he would not have remained bound within the 
confines of a biological concept. And Nietzsche 
too might not have been carried over the brink of 
the world by his intellectual excesses if he had 
only held more firmly to the foundations of human 
existence, 

Wherever the psyche is set violently oscillating 
by a numinous experience, there is a danger that 
the thread by which one hangs may be torn. 
Should that happen, one man tumbles into an ab- 
solute affirmation, another into an equally abso- 
lute negation. Nirdvandva (“freedom from oppo- 
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sites”) is the Orient’s remedy for this. I have not 
forgotten that. The pendulum of the mind oscil- 
lates between sense and nonsense, not between 
right and wrong. The numinosum is dangerous be- 
cause it lures men to extremes, so that a modest 
truth is regarded as the truth and a minor mistake 
is equated with fatal error. Tout passe; yesterday’s 
truth is today’s deception, and yesterday’s false 
inference may be tomorrow’s revelation. This is 
particularly so in psychological matters, of which, 
if truth were told, we still know very little. 

The sexual interpretation and the power drives 
of dogma led me, over the years, to a consideration 
of the problem of typology. It was necessary to 
study the polarity and dynamics of the psyche. 
And I also embarked upon an investigation, ex- 
tending over several decades, of ‘‘the black tide of 
mud of occultism”; I tried to understand the con- 
scious and unconscious historical assumptions 
underlying our contemporary psychology. 


E INTERESTED me to hear Freud’s views on pre- 
cognition and on parapsychology in general. 
When I visited him in Vienna in 1909 I asked him 
what he thought of these matters. Because of his 
materialistic prejudice, he rejected this entire com- 
plex of questions as nonsensical, and did so in 
terms of so shallow a positivism that I had difficulty 
in checking the sharp retort on the tip of my 
tongue. It was some years before he recognized 
the seriousness of parapsychology and acknowl- 
edged the factuality of occult phenomena. 

While Freud was going on this way, I had a 
curious sensation. It was as if my diaphragm were 
made of iron and were becoming red-hot, a glow- 
ing vault. And at that moment there was such a 
loud report in the bookcase, which stood right next 
to us, that we both started up in alarm, fearing the 
thing was going to topple over on us. I said to 
Freud, ‘‘There, that is an example of a so-called 
catalytic exteriorization phenomenon.” 

“Oh, come,” he exclaimed. “That is sheer 
bosh.” 

“It is not,” I replied. “You are mistaken, Herr 
Professor. And to prove my point I now predict 
that in a moment there will be another such loud 
report”? Sure enough, no sooner had I said the 
words than the same detonation went off in the 
bookcase. 

To this day I do not know what gave me this 
certainty. But I knew beyond all doubt that the 
report would come again. Freud only stared 
aghast at me. I do not know what was in his mind, 
or what his look meant. In any case, this incident 
aroused his mistrust of me, and I had the strong 
feeling that I had done something against him. I 
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never afterward discussed the incident with him. 

The year 1909 proved decisive for our relation- 
ship. I had been invited to lecture on the associa- 
tion experiment at Clark University in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Independently, Freud had also 
received an invitation, and we decided to travel 
together. We met in Bremen, where Sandor 
Ferenczi joined us. In Bremen the much-discussed 
incident of Freud’s fainting fit occurred. It was 
provoked, indirectly, by my interest in the “‘peat- 
bog corpses.” I knew that in certain districts of 
northern Germany these so-called bog corpses 
were to be found. They are the bodies of pre- 
historic men who either drowned in the marshes or 
were buried there. The bog water in which the 
bodies lie contains humic acid, which consumes 
the bones and simultaneously tans the skin, so 
that it and the hair are perfectly preserved. In 
essence, this is a process of natural mummification, 
in the course of which the bodies are pressed flat 
by the weight of the peat. Such remains are oc- 
casionally turned up by peat diggers in Holstein, 
Denmark, and Sweden. 

Having read about these peat-bog corpses, I 
recalled them when we were in Bremen, but, 
being a bit muddled, confused them with the 
mummies in the lead cellars of the city. This in- 
terest of mine got on Freud’s nerves. ‘“‘Why are 
you so concerned with these corpses?” he asked me 
several times. He was inordinately vexed by the 
whole thing, and during one such conversation, 
while we were having dinner together, he sud- 
denly fainted. Afterward he said to me that he 
was convinced that all this chatter about corpses 
meant I had death wishes toward him. I was 
more than surprised by this interpretation. I was 
alarmed by the intensity of his fantasies, so strong 
that, obviously, they could cause him to faint. 

In a similar connection, Freud once more suf- 
fered a fainting fit in my presence. This was dur- 
ing the Psychoanalytic Congress in Munich in 
1912. Someone had turned the conversation to 
Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton). The point was made 
that as a result of his negative attitude toward his 
father he had destroyed his father’s cartouches on 
the stelae, and that at the back of his great crea- 
tion of a monotheistic religion there lurked a 
father complex. This sort of thing irritated me, 
and I attempted to argue that Amenophis had 
been a creative and profoundly religious person 
whose acts could not be explained by personal 
resistances toward his father. On the contrary, I 
said, he had held the memory of his father in 
honor, and his zeal for destruction had been 
directed only against the name of the god Amen, 
which he had everywhere annihilated; it was also 
chiseled out of the cartouches of his father, Amen- 
hotep III. Besides, other pharaohs had replaced 
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the names of their actual or divine forefathers on 
monuments and statues by their own, feeling that 
they had a right to do so since they were incarna- 
tions of the same god. Yet they, I pointed out, 
had inaugurated neither a new style nor a new 
religion. 

At that moment Freud slid off his chair in a 
faint. Everyone clustered helplessly around him. 
I picked him up, carried him into the next room, 
and laid him ona sofa. As I was carrying him, he 
half came to, and I shall never forget the look he 
cast at me. In his weakness he looked at me as if 
I were his father. Whatever other causes may 
have contributed to this faint — the atmosphere 
was very tense —the fantasy of father murder 
was common to both cases. 

At the time Freud frequently made allusions 
indicating that he regarded me as his successor. 
These hints were embarrassing to me, for I knew 
that I would never be able to uphold his views 
properly, as he intended them. Nevertheless, I 
had not yet succeeded in working out my criti- 
cisms in such a manner that they would carry any 
weight with him, and my respect for him was too 
great for me to want to force him to come finally 
to grips with my own ideas. I was by no means 
charmed by the thought of being burdened, vir- 
tually against my will, with the leadership of a 
party. In the first place, that sort of thing was not 
in my nature; in the second place, I could not 
sacrifice my intellectual independence; and in the 
third place, such luster was highly unwelcome to 
me, since it would only deflect me from my real 
aims. I was concerned with investigating truth, 
not with questions of personal prestige. 


T TRIP to the United States, which began in 
Bremen in 1909, lasted for seven weeks. During 
the trip Freud and I were together every day 
and analyzed each other’s dreams, At the time 
I had a number of important ones, but Freud 
could make nothing of them. I did not regard 
that as any reflection upon him, for it sometimes 
happens to the best analyst that he is unable 
to unlock the riddle of a dream. It was a hu- 
man failure, and I would never have wanted to 
discontinue our dream analyses on that account. 
On the contrary, they meant a great deal to me, 
and I found our relationship exceedingly valua- 
ble. I regarded Freud as an older, more mature 
and experienced personality, and felt like a son in 
that respect. But then something happened 
which proved to be a severe blow to the whole 
relationship. 

Freud had a dream — I would not think it 
right to air the problem it involved. I interpreted 


it as best I could, but added that a great deal 
more could be said about it if he would supply me 
with some additional details from his private life. 
Freud’s response to these words was a curious 
look, a look of the utmost suspicion. Then he said, 
“But I cannot risk my authority!’ At that mo- 
ment he lost it altogether. That sentence burned 
itself into my memory, and in it the end of our 
relationship was already foreshadowed. Freud 
was placing personal authority above truth. 

As I have already said, Freud was able to inter- 
pret the dreams I was then having only incom- 
pletely or not at all. They were dreams with 
collective contents, containing a great deal of 
symbolic material. One in particular was impor- 
tant to me, for it led me for the first time to the 
concept of the ‘‘collective unconscious” and thus 
formed a kind of prelude to my book Psychology of 
the Unconscious. 

This was the dream. I was in a house I did not 
know, which had two stories. It was ‘‘my house.” 
I found myself in the upper story, where there was 
a kind of salon furnished with fine old pieces in 
rococo style. On the walls hung a number of 
precious old paintings. I wondered that this 
should be my house and thought, “Not bad.” 
But then it occurred to me that I did not know 
what the lower floor looked like. Descending the 
stairs, I reached the ground floor. There every- 
thing was much older, and I realized that this 
part of the house must date from about the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. The furnishings were 
medieval; the floors were of 
red brick. Everywhere it was 
rather dark. I went from one 
room to another, thinking, 
“Now I really must explore 
the whole house.” I came 
upon a heavy door and opened 
it. Beyond it, I discovered 
a stone stairway that led down 
into the cellar. Descending 
again, I found myself in a 
beautifully vaulted room which 
looked exceedingly ancient, 
Examining the walls, I dis- 
covered layers of brick among 
the ordinary stone blocks, and 
chips of brick in the mortar. 
As soon as I saw this I knew 
that the walls dated from 
Roman times. My interest by 
now was intense. I looked 
more closely at the floor. It 
was of stone slabs, and in one 
of these I discovered a ring. 
When I pulled it, the stone 
slab lifted, and again I saw 
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a stairway of narrow stone steps leading down 
into the depths. These, too, I descended, and 
entered a low cave cut into the rock. Thick dust 
lay on the floor, and in the dust were scattered 
bones and broken pottery, like remains of a prim- 
itive culture. I discovered two human skulls, obvi- 
ously very old and half disintegrated. Then I awoke. 

What chiefly interested Freud in this dream 
was the two skulls. He returned to them re- 
peatedly and urged me to find a wish in connec- 
tion with them. What did I think about these 
skulls? And whose were they? I knew perfectly 
well, of course, what he was driving at — that se- 
cret death wishes were concealed in the dream. 
“But what does he really expect of me?” I thought 
to myself. Toward whom would I have death 
wishes? I felt violent resistance to any such inter- 
pretation. I also had some intimation of what the 
dream might really mean. But I did not then 
trust my Own judgment, and wanted to hear 
Freud’s opinion. I wanted to learn from him. 
Therefore, I submitted to his intention and said, 
“My wife and my sister-in-law.” After all, I had 
to name someone whose death was worth the 
wishing ! 

I was newly married at the time and knew per- 
fectly well that there was nothing within myself 
which pointed to such wishes. But I would not 
have been able to present to Freud my own ideas 
on an interpretation of the dream without en- 
countering incomprehension and vehement re- 
sistance. I did not feel up to quarreling with him, 
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and I also feared that I might lose his friendship if 
I insisted on my own point of view. However, I 
wanted to know what he would make of my an- 
swer and what his reaction would be if I deceived 
him by saying something that suited his theories. 
And so I told him a lie. 

I was quite aware that my conduct was not 
above reproach, but à la guerre comme à la guerre! 
It would have been impossible for me to afford 
him any insight into my mental world. The gulf 
between it and his was too great. In fact, Freud 
seemed greatly relieved by my reply. I saw from 
this that he was completely helpless in dealing 
with certain kinds of dreams and had to take 
refuge in his doctrine. I realized that it was up to 
me to find out the real meaning of the dream. 

It was plain to me that the house represented a 
kind of image of the psyche, of my then state of 
consciousness, with hitherto unconscious addi- 
tions. Consciousness was represented by the 
salon. It had an inhabited atmosphere, in spite 
of its antiquated style. 

The ground floor stood for the first level of the 
unconscious. The deeper I went, the more alien 
and the darker the scene became. In the cave, I 
discovered remains of a primitive culture, that is, 
the world of the primitive man within myself — a 
world which can scarcely be reached or illumi- 
nated by consciousness. The primitive psyche of 
man borders on the life of the animal soul, just as 
the caves of prehistoric times were usually in- 
habited by animals before men laid claim to them. 

During this period I became aware of how 
keenly I felt the difference between Freud’s intel- 
lectual attitude and mine. I had grown up in the 
intensely historical atmosphere of Basel at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and had acquired, 
thanks to reading the old philosophers, some 
knowledge of the history of psychology. When I 
reflected upon the dreams and the contents of the 
unconscious, I never did so without making his- 
torical comparisons; in my student days I always 
used Krug’s old dictionary of philosophy. I was 
especially familiar with the writers of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century. Theirs was 
the world which had formed the atmosphere of 
my first-story salon. By contrast, I had the im- 
pression that Freud’s intellectual history began 
with Büchner, Moleschott, Du Bois-Reymond, and 
Darwin. 

The dream pointed out that there were further 
reaches to the state of consciousness I have just 
described: the long uninhabited ground floor in 
medieval style, then the Roman cellar, and finally 
the prehistoric cave. These signified past times 
and passed stages of consciousness. 

Certain questions had been much on my mind 
during the days preceding this dream. They 
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were: On what premises is Freudian psychology 
founded? To what category of human thought 
does it belong? What is the relationship of its 
almost exclusive personalism to general historical 
assumptions? My dream was giving me the an- 
swer. It obviously pointed to the foundations of 
cultural history, a history of successive layers of 
consciousness. My dream thus constituted a kind 
of structural diagram of the human psyche; it 
postulated something of an altogether impersonal 
nature underlying that psyche. It “clicked,” as 
the English have it, and the dream became for me 
a guiding image which in the days to come was to 
be corroborated to an extent I could not at first 
suspect. It was my first inkling of a collective a 
priori beneath the personal psyche. This I first 
took to be the traces of earlier modes of function- 
ing. Later, with increasing experience and on the 
basis of more reliable knowledge, I recognized 
them as forms of instinct — that is, as archetypes. 

I was never able to agree with Freud that the 
dream is a facade behind which its meaning lies 
hidden, a meaning already known but maliciously 
withheld from consciousness. To me dreams are a 
part of nature, which harbors no intention to de- 
ceive, but expresses something as best it can, just 
as a plant grows or an animal seeks its food as best 
it can. These forms of life, too, have no wish to 
deceive our eyes, but we may deceive ourselves 
because our eyes are shortsighted. Or we hear 
amiss because our ears are rather deaf, but it is not 
our ears that wish to deceive us. Long before I 
met Freud I regarded the unconscious, and 
dreams, which are its immediate expression, as a 
natural process to which no arbitrariness can be 
attributed, and above all no legerdemain. I knew 
no reasons for the assumption that the tricks of 
consciousness can be extended to the natural 
processes of the unconscious. On the contrary, 
daily experience taught me what intense resistance 
the unconscious opposes to the tendencies of the 
conscious mind. 


“he dream of the house had a curious effect 
upon me: it revived my old interest in archaeology. 
After I had returned to Zurich I took up a book on 
Babylonian excavations and read various works 
on myths. In the course of this reading I came 
across Friedrich Creuzer’s The Symbolism and 
Mythology of Ancient Peoples, and that fired me! I 
read like mad, and worked with feverish interest 
through a mountain of mythological material, 
then through the Gnostic writers, and ended in 
total confusion. I found myself in a state of per- 
plexity. It was as if I were in an imaginary 
madhouse and were beginning to treat and an- 


alyze all the centaurs, nymphs, gods, and god- 
desses in Creuzer’s book as though they were my 
patients. While thus occupied, I could not help 
but discover the close relationship between an- 
cient mythology and the psychology of primitives, 
and this led me to an intensive study of the latter. 

While I was working on The Psychology of the 
Unconscious, I had dreams which presaged the 
forthcoming break with Freud. One of the most 
significant had its scene in a mountainous region 
on the Swiss-Austrian border. It was toward 
evening, and I saw an elderly man in the uniform 
of an Imperial Austrian customs official. He 
walked past, somewhat stooped, without paying 
any attention to me. His expression was peevish, 
rather melancholic, and vexed. There were other 
persons present, and someone informed me that 
the old man was not really there, but was the 
ghost of a customs official who had died years ago. 
“He is one of those who still couldn’t die properly.” 
That was the first part of the dream. 

I set about analyzing this dream. In connection 
with ‘‘customs’’ I at once thought of the word 
“censorship.” In connection with ‘“‘border” I 
thought of the border between consciousness and 
the unconscious on the one hand, and between 
Freud’s views and mine on the other. The ex- 


tremely rigorous customs examination at the 
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border seemed to me an allusion to analysis. At a 
border suitcases are opened and examined for 
contraband. In the course of this examination, 
unconscious assumptions are discovered. As for 
the old customs official, his work had obviously 
brought him so little that was pleasurable and 
satisfactory that he took a sour view of the world. 
I could not refuse to see the analogy to Freud. 

At that time Freud had lost much of his author- 
ity for me. But he still meant to me a superior 
personality, upon whom I projected the father, 
and at the time of the dream this projection was 
still far from eliminated. Where such a projection 
occurs, we are no longer objective; we persist in a 
state of divided judgment. We are dependent, and 
yet we have resistances. When the dream took 
place I still thought highly of Freud, but at the 
same time I was critical of him. My divided 
attitude is a sign that I was still unconscious of the 
situation and had not come to any resolution of it. 
This is characteristic of all projections. The dream 
urged upon me the necessity of clarifying the 
situation. 

Under the impress of Freud’s personality I had, 
as far as possible, cast aside my own judgments 
and repressed my criticisms. That was the pre- 
requisite for collaborating with him. I had told 
myself, ‘‘Freud is far wiser and more experienced 
than you. For the present you must simply listen 
to what he says and learn from him.” And then, 
to my own surprise, I found myself dreaming of 
him as a peevish official of the Imperial Austrian 
monarchy, as a defunct and still-walking ghost 
of a customs inspector. Could that be the death 
wish which Freud had insinuated I felt toward 
him? I could find no part of myself that normally 
might have had such a wish, for I wanted at all 
costs to be able to work with Freud and, in a 
frankly egotistic manner, to partake of his wealth 
of experience. His friendship meant a great deal 
to me. I had no reason for wishing him dead. But 
it was possible that the dream could be regarded 
as a corrective, as a compensation or antidote 
for my conscious high opinion and admiration. 
Therefore, the dream recommended a rather more 
critical attitude toward Freud. I was distinctly 
shocked by it, although the final sentence of the 
dream seemed to me an allusion to Freud’s poten- 
tial immortality. 


Tie dream had not reached its end with the 
episode of the customs official; after a hiatus came 
a second and far more remarkable part. I was in 
an Italian city, and it was around noon, between 
twelve and one o’clock. A fierce sun was beating 
down upon the narrow streets. The city was built 
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on hills and reminded me of a particular part of 
Basel, the Kohlenberg. The little streets which 
lead down into the valley, the Birsigtal, that 
runs through the city are partly flights of steps. 
In the dream, one such stairway descended to Bar- 
fiisserplatz. The city was Basel, and yet it was also 
an Italian city, something like Bergamo. It was 
summertime; the blazing sun stood at the zenith, 
and everything was bathed in an intense light. 
A crowd came streaming toward me, and I knew 
that the shops were closing and people were on 
their way home to dinner. In the midst of this 
stream of people walked a knight in full armor. 
He mounted the steps toward me. He wore a 
helmet of the kind that is called a basinet, with 
eye slits, and chain armor. Over this was a white 
tunic into which was woven, front and back, a 
large red cross. 

One can easily imagine how I felt, suddenly 
seeing in a modern city, during the noonday rush 
hour, a crusader coming toward me. What struck 
me as particularly odd was that none of the many 
persons walking about seemed to notice him. No 
one turned his head or gazed after the knight. It 
was as though he were completely invisible to 
everyone but me. I asked myself what this appari- 
tion meant, and then it was as if someone answered 
me — but there was no one there to speak — 
“Yes, this is a regular apparition. The knight al- 
ways passes by here between twelve and one 
o’clock, and has been doing so for a very long 
time” — for centuries, I gathered — ‘‘and every- 
one knows about it.” 

The knight and the customs official were con- 
trasting figures. The customs official was shadowy, 
someone who ‘“‘still couldn’t die properly,” a 
fading apparition. The knight, on the other 
hand, was full of life and completely real. The 
second part of the dream was numinous in the 
extreme, whereas the scene on the border had been 
prosaic and in itself not impressive; I had been 
struck only by my reflections upon it. 

In the period following these dreams I did a 
great deal of thinking about the mysterious figure 
of the knight. But it was only much later, after 
I had been meditating on the dream for a long 
time, that I was able to get some idea of its mean- 
ing. Even in the dream, I knew that the knight 
belonged to the twelfth century. That was the 
period when alchemy was beginning, and also the 
quest for the Holy Grail. The stories of the Grail 
had been of the greatest importance to me ever 
since I had read them, at the age of fifteen, for the 
first time. I had an inkling that a great secret 
still lay hidden behind those stories. Therefore, 
it seemed quite natural to me that the dream 
should conjure up the world of the knights of the 
Grail and their quest, for that was, in the deepest 
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sense, my own world, which had scarcely anything 
to do with Freud’s. My whole being was seeking 
for something still unknown which might confer 
meaning upon the banality of life. 


T ME it was a profound disappointment that all 
the efforts of the probing mind had apparently 
succeeded in finding nothing more in the depths 
of the psyche than the all too familiar, and all too 
human, limitations. I had grown up in the coun- 
try, among peasants, and what I was unable to 
learn in the stables I found out from the Rabe- 
laisian wit and the untrammeled fantasies of our 
peasant folklore. Incest and perversions were no 
remarkable novelties to me and did not call for 
any special explanation. Along with criminality, 
they belonged among the black lees that spoiled 
the taste of life by showing me only too plainly 
the ugliness and meaninglessness of human exist- 
ence. That cabbages thrive in dung was something 
I had always taken for granted. In all honesty, I 
could discover no helpful insight in such knowl- 
edge. ‘‘It’s just that all of those people are city 
folks who know nothing about nature and the 
human stable,” I thought, sick and tired of these 
ugly matters. 

People who know nothing about nature are of 
course neurotic, for they are not adapted to real- 
ity. They are too naive, like children, and it is 
necessary to tell them the facts of life, to make it 
plain to them that they are human beings like all 
others. Not that such enlightenment will cure 
neurotics; they can regain their health only when 
they climb up out of the mud of the commonplace. 
But they are only too fond of lingering in what they 
have earlier repressed. How are they ever to 
emerge if analysis does not make them aware of 
something different and better, when even theory 
holds them fast in it and offers them nothing more 
than the rational, or ‘‘reasonable,’’ injunction to 
abandon such childishness? That is precisely 
what they cannot do; and how should they be 
able to if they do not discover something to stand 
on? One form of life cannot simply be abandoned, 
unless it is exchanged for another. As for a totally 
rational approach to life, that is, as experience 
shows, impossible, especially when a person is by 
nature as unreasonable as a neurotic. 

I now realized why Freud’s personal psychology 
was of such burning interest to me. I was eager to 
know the truth about his “reasonable solution,” 
and I was prepared to sacrifice a good deal in 
order to obtain the answer. Now I felt that I was 
on the track of it. Freud himself had a neurosis, 
no doubt diagnosable, and one with highly 
troublesome symptoms, as I had discovered on our 
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voyage to America. Of course, he had taught me 
that everybody is somewhat neurotic, and that 
we must practice tolerance. But I was not at all 
inclined to content myself with that; rather, I 
wanted to know how one could escape having a 
neurosis. Apparently, neither Freud nor his dis- 
ciples could understand what it meant for the 
theory and practice of psychoanalysis ifnot even the 
master could deal with his own neurosis. When, 
then, Freud announced his intention of identifying 
theory and method and making them into some 
kind of dogma, I could no longer collaborate with 
him; there remained no choice but to withdraw. 

When I was working on my book about the 
libido and approaching the end of the chapter on 
“Sacrifice,” I knew in advance that its publication 
would cost me my friendship with Freud. For 
I planned to set down in it my own conception of 
incest, the decisive transformation of the concept 
of libido, and various other ideas in which I dif- 
fered from Freud. To me incest signified a per- 
sonal complication only in the rarest cases. Usu- 
ally incest has a highly religious aspect, for which 
reason the incest theme plays a decisive part in 
almost all cosmogonies and in numerous myths. 
But Freud clung to the literal interpretation of it 
and could not grasp the spiritual significance of 
incest as a symbol. I knew that he would never be 
able to accept any of my ideas on this subject. 

I spoke with my wife about this, and told her 
of my fears. She attempted to reassure me, for 
she thought that Freud would magnanimously 
raise no objections, although he might not accept 
my views. I myself was convinced that he could 
not do so. For two months I was unable to touch 
my pen, so tormented was I by the conflict. 
Should I keep my thoughts to myself, or should I 
risk the loss of so important a friendship? At last I 
resolved to go ahead with the writing — and it 
did indeed cost me Freud’s friendship. 

After the break with Freud, all my friends and 
acquaintances dropped away. My book was de- 
clared to be rubbish; I was a mystic, and that 
settled the matter. Riklin and Maeder alone stuck 
by me. But I had foreseen my isolation and har- 
bored no illusion about the reactions of my so- 
called friends. That was a point I had thoroughly 
considered beforehand. I had known that every- 
thing was at stake and that I had to take a stand 
for my convictions. I realized that the chapter, 
“Sacrifice,” meant my own sacrifice. Having 
reached this insight, I was able to write again, even 
though I knew that my ideas would go uncom- 
prehended. 

In retrospect, I can say that I alone logically 


pursued the two problems which most interested 
Freud, the problem of ‘‘archaic vestiges” and that 
of sexuality. It is a widespread error to imagine 
that I do not see the value of sexuality. On the 
contrary, it plays a large part in my psychology 
as an essential, though not the sole, expression of 
psychic wholeness. But my main concern has 
been to investigate, over and above its personal 
significance and biological function, its spiritual 
aspect and its numinous meaning, and thus to 
explain what Freud was so fascinated by but was 
unable to grasp. My thoughts on this subject are 
contained in ‘‘Psychology of the Transference,” 
from The Practice of Psychotherapy, and in the Mys- 
terium Contunctionis. Sexuality is of the greatest 
importance as the expression of the chthonic 
spirit. That spirit is the ‘other face of God,” the 
dark side of the God image. The question of the 
chthonic spirit has occupied me ever since I be- 
gan to delve into the world of alchemy. Basically, 
this interest was awakened by that early conversa- 
tion with Freud, when, mystified, I felt how deeply 
stirred he was by the phenomenon of sexuality. 

Freud’s greatest achievement probably consisted 
in taking neurotic patients seriously and entering 
into their peculiar individual psychology. He had 
the courage to let the case material speak for it- 
self, and in this way was able to penetrate into the 
real psychology of his patients. He saw with the 
patient’s eyes, and so reached a deeper under- 
standing of mental illness than had hitherto been 
possible. In this respect he was free of bias, cou- 
rageous, and succeeded in overcoming a host of 
prejudices. Like an Old Testament prophet, he 
undertook to overthrow false gods, to rip the veils 
away from a mass of dishonesties and hypocrisies, 
mercilessly exposing the rottenness of the con- 
temporary psyche. He did not falter in the face 
of the unpopularity such an enterprise entailed. 
The impetus which he gave to our civilization 
sprang from his discovery of an avenue to the 
unconscious. By evaluating dreams as the most 
important source of information concerning the 
unconscious processes, he gave back to mankind 
a tool that had seemed irretrievably lost. He 
demonstrated empirically the presence of an un- 
conscious psyche. 

The contemporary cultural consciousness has 
not yet absorbed into its general philosophy the 
idea of the unconscious and all that it means, 
despite the fact that modern man has been con- 
fronted with this idea for more than half a cen- 
tury. The assimilation of the fundamental insight 
that psychic life has two poles still remains a task 
for the future. 


“Fung on Life After Death” will appear in the December ATLANTIC. 
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I KEPT quiet for most of the trip. It was too cold 
for talk. The car, a 1929 Dodge, was still fairly 
new, but it had no heater, and I knew from ex- 
perience that no matter how carefully I tucked the 
black bearskin robe about me, the cold would seep 
through the door cracks and, starting with a dull 
ache in my ankles, would work up my legs. There 
was nothing to do but sit still and wonder what 
Uncle Theodore would be like. 

“Is it very far?” I asked at last. 
puffed vapor. 

“We’re about halfway now,” he said. 

That was all. Not enough, of course, but I 
hadn’t expected much more. My father kept to 
his own world, and he didn’t invite children to 
share it. Nor did he impose himself on us. My 
twin sister and I were allowed to live our own lives, 
and our parents led theirs, and there was a mutual 
respect for the border. In fact, when we were 
younger Tina and I had assumed that we would 
eventually marry each other, and while those plans 
were soon revised, the family continued to exist 
as two distinct couples. 

But this particular January day was different, 
because Tina hadn’t been invited —nor had 
Mother. I was twelve that winter, and I believe it 


My words 


was the first time I had ever gone anywhere alone 
with my father. 

The whole business of visiting Uncle Theodore 
had come up in the most unconvincingly offhand 
manner. 

“Thought Pd visit your Uncle Theodore,” he 
had said that day after Sunday dinner. ‘‘Won- 
dered if you’d like to meet him.” 

He spoke with his eyes on a crack in the ceiling 
as if the idea had just popped into his head, but 
that didn’t fool me. It was quite obvious that he 
had waited until both Tina and my mother were 
in the kitchen washing the dishes, that he had 
rehearsed it, and that I wasn’t really being given 
a choice. 

“Is Tina going?” I asked. 

“No, she isn’t feeling well.” 

I knew what that meant. But I also knew that 
my father was just using it as an excuse. So I got 
my coat. 

The name Uncle Theodore had a familiar ring, 
but it was just a name. And I had learned early 
that you just do not ask about relatives who don’t 
come up in adult conversation naturally. At least, 
you didn’t in my family. You can never tell — 
Like my Uncle Harry. He was another one of my 
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father’s brothers. My parents never said anything 
about Uncle Harry, but some of my best friends 
at school told me he’d taken a big nail, a spike 
really, and driven it into his heart with a ball peen 
hammer. I didn’t believe it, so they took me to 
the library and we found the article on the front 
page of the Herald for the previous Saturday, so it 
must have been true. 

I thought a lot about that. It seemed to me that 
a grown-up ought to be able to shove it between his 
ribs. And even if he couldn’t, what was the point 
of the ball peen hammer? I used to put myself to 
sleep feeling the soft spaces between my ribs and 
wondering just which one was directly over my 
heart. 

But no one at school told me about Uncle Theo- 
dore, because they didn’t know he existed. Even 
I hadn’t any real proof until that day. I knew that 
my father had a brother named Theodore, in the 
same way I knew the earth was round without 
anyone ever taking me to the library to prove it. 
But then, there were many brothers I had never 
met — like Freddie, who had joined a Theosophist 
colony somewhere in California and wore robes 
like a priest, and Uncle Herb, who was once in jail 
for leading a strike in New York. 

We were well out in the New Englandcountry- 
side now, passing dark, snow-patched farm fields 
and scrubby woodlands where saplings choked 
and stunted each other. I tried to visualize this 
Uncle Theodore as a farmer: blue overalls, straw 
hat, chewing a long stem of alfalfa, and misquoting 
the Bible. But it was a highly unsatisfactory con- 
jecture. Next I tried to conjure up a mystic living 
in — didn’t St. Francis live in a cave? But it 
wasn’t the sort of question I could ask my father. 
All I had to go on was what he had told me, which 
was nothing. And I knew without thinking that 
he didn’t want me to ask him directly. 

After a while I indulged in my old trick of fixing 
my eyes on the big radiator thermometer mounted 
like a figurehead on the front end of the hood. If 
you do that long enough the blur of the road just 
beyond will lull you nicely and pass the time. It 
had begun to take effect when I felt the car slow 
down and turn abruptly. Two great gates flashed 
by, and we were inside a kind of walled city. 

Prison, I thought. That’s it. That’s why they 
kept him quiet. A murderer, maybe. “My Uncle 
Theodore,” I rehearsed silently, “‘he’s the cop 
killer.” 


de place went on forever, row after row of 
identical buildings, four stories, brick, slate roofs, 
narrow windows with wire mesh. There wasn’t a 
bright color anywhere. The brick had aged to 
gray, and so had the snow patches along the road. 
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We passed a group of three old men lethargically 
shoveling ice and crusted snow into a two-wheeled 
horse cart; men and horse were the same hue. It 
was the sort of setting you have in dreams which 
are not nightmares but still manage to leave a 
clinging aftertaste. At least, Z have dreams like 
that. 

“This is a kind of hospital,” my father said flatly 
as we drove between the staring brick fronts. There 
was a slow whine to second gear which sang har- 
mony to somethingin me. I had based my courage 
on the romance of a prison, but even this slim 
hold on assurance was lost with the word ‘‘hos- 
pital.” 

“Its big,” I said. 

“Its enormous,” he said, and then turned his 
whole attention to studying the numbers over each 
door. There was something in his tone that sug- 
gested that he didn’t like the place either, and that 
did a lot to sustain me. 

Uncle Theodore’s building was 13-M, but aside 
from the number, it resembled the others. The 
door had been painted a dark green for many 
years, and the layers of paint over chipped and 
blistered paint gave it a mottled look. We had to 
wait quite a while before someone responded to the 
push bell. 

A man let us in, not a nurse. And the man was 
clearly no doctor either. He wore a gray shirt 
which was clean but unpressed, and dark-green 
work pants with a huge ring of keys hanging from 
his belt. But for the keys he might have been a 
W.P.A. worker. 

“Hello there, Mr. Bates,” he said in a round 
Irish voice to match his round face. ‘“‘You 
brought the boy?” 

“I brought the boy.” My father’s voice was 
reedy by comparison. ‘‘How’s Ted?” 

“Same as when you called. A little gloomy, 
maybe, but calm. Those boils have just about 
gone.” 

‘‘Good,” my father said. 

“Funny about those boils. I don’t remember a 
year but what he’s had trouble. Funny.” 

My father agreed it was funny, and then we 
went into the visiting room to await Uncle Theo- 
dore. 

The room was large, and it seemed even larger 
for the lack of furniture. There were benches 
around all four walls, and in the middle there was 
a long table flanked with two more benches. The 
rest was space. And through that space old men 
shuffled, younger men wheeled carts of linen, a 
woman visitor walked slowly up and down with 
her restless husband — or brother, or uncle. Or 
was she the patient? I couldn’t decide which might 
be the face of madness, his troubled and shifting 
eyes or her deadened look. Beyond, a bleak couple 


counseled an ancient patient. I strained to hear, 
wanting to know the language of the place, but I 
could only make out mumbles. 

The smell was oddly familiar. I cast about; this 
was no home smell. And then I remembered 
trips with my mother to a place called the Refuge, 
where the lucky brought old clothes, old furniture, 
old magazines, and old kitchenware to be bought 
by the unlucky. My training in Christian charity 
was to bring my chipped and dented toys and 
dump them into a great bin, where they were 
pored over by dead-faced mothers and children. 

“Smells like the Refuge,’’ I said very softly, not 
wanting to hurt anyone’s feelings. My father 
nodded with an almost smile. 

We went over to the corner where the benches 
met, though there was space to sit almost any- 
where. And there we waited. 

A couple of times I glanced cautiously at my 
father’s face, hoping for some sort of guide. He 
could have been waiting for a train or listening to 
a sermon, and I felt a surge of respect. He had a 
long face with a nose so straight it looked as if it 
had been leveled with a rule. I guess he would 
have been handsome if he hadn’t seemed so sad or 
tired much of the time. He worked for a paint 
wholesaler which had big, dusty offices in a com- 
mercial section of Dorchester. When I was 
younger I used to think the dirt of that place had 
rubbed off on him permanently. But later I could 
see that it wasn’t just the job, it was home too. 
The place had been built in the eighties, the pride 
of our grandfather. But it was no pride to us. 
It was a gross Victorian imitation in brick of the 
Square sea Captain’s house, complete with two 
iron deer on the lawn. At some point the brick 
had been painted a mournful gray. It was 
lucky, our parents kept telling each other, that 
grandfather never lived to see what happened to 
the place. The land was sold off bit by bit, and 
the city of Dorchester, once a kind of rural cousin 
to Boston, spread slowly the way tide comes in over 
mud flats, until it surrounded us with little brick 
stores — hardware, drug, delicatessen, plumbing 
— on one side and double-deckers on the other 
three. Somehow my father had come to feel re- 
sponsible for all this; it was his nature to take on 
more responsibility than most people do. 

For Tina and me the place had its compensa- 
tions. We called it the Ark, and we knew every 
level of that enormous place, from the kitchen 
with its cook’s pantry without a cook and a maid’s 
pantry without a maid up through the four floors 
to the glass-sided cupola which we called the Bridge 
and reserved as our private area, just as our parents 
reserved their bedroom. 

We used to arrange the future from up there; 
I the father and she the mother, planning on two 
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children — twins, of course. And we also planned 
to replace the iron deer with live ones, paint the 
Ark a shimmering green, and burn down Gemini’s 
Delicatessen across the street —the one with sau- 
sages hanging in the window — because Mother 
had told us that it was just a front for the numbers 
racket which kept customers streaming through the 
doors. She detested sausage and resented having 
the numbers game played ‘‘at our very door,” so, 
naturally, in the name of order it had to go. 


o waiting for Uncle Theodore in that dream 
room was worlds away from all that youthful plan- 
ning. I could see, or thought I saw, in my father’s 
face a kind of resignation which I used to interpret 
as fatigue but now felt was his true strength. 

I began to study the patients with the hope of 
preparing myself for Uncle Theodore. The old 
man beside us was stretched out on the bench 
full length, feet toward us, one arm over his eyes, 
as if he were lying on the beach, the other resting 
over his crotch. He had a kind of squeak to his 
snore. There was nothing in him I could not 
accept as my Uncle Theodore. Another patient 
was persistently scratching his back on the dark- 
varnished door frame. If this were Uncle Theo- 
dore, I wondered, would I be expected to scratch 
his back for him? It wasn’t a very rational specu- 
lation, but there was nothing about the place that 
encouraged clear reasoning. 

Then my father stood up, and when I did, too, 
I could see that Uncle Theodore was being led 
in by a Negro who wore the same kind of key ring 
at his waist that the Irishman had. The Negro 
nodded to my father, pointing him out to Uncle 
Theodore, and then set him free with a little 
nudge as if he were about to pin the tail on the 
donkey. 

Surprisingly, Uncle Theodore was heavy. I 
don’t mean fat, because he wasn’t solid. He was 
a great, sagging man. His jowls hung loose, his 
shoulders were massive but rounded like a dome, 
his hands were attached like brass weights on the 
ends of swinging pendulums. He wore a clean 
white shirt open at the neck and blue serge suit 
pants hung on suspenders which had been patched 
with a length of twine. It looked as if his pants 
had once been five sizes too large and that some- 
how, with the infinite patience of the infirm, he 
had managed to stretch the lower half of his 
stomach to fill them. 

I would have assumed that he was far older 
than my father from his stance and his shuffling 
walk (he wore scuffs, which he slid across the 
floor without once lifting them), but his face was 
a baby pink, which made him look adolescent. 
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“Hello, Ted,” my father said. ‘‘How have you 
been?” 

Uncle Theodore just said ‘“‘Hello,” without a 
touch of enthusiasm, or even gratitude for our 
coming to see him. We stood there, the three of 
us, for an awkward moment. 

Then: “I brought the boy.” 

“Who?” 

“My boy, Will.” 

Uncle Theodore looked down at me with red- 
rimmed, blue eyes. Then he looked at my father, 
puzzled. “But yow’re Will.” 

“Right, but we’ve named our boy William too. 
Tried to call him Billy, but he insists on Will. 
Very confusing.” 

Uncle Theodore smiled for the first time. The 
smile made everything much easier; I relaxed. 
He was going to be like any other relative on a 
Sunday afternoon visit. 

«Well, now,” he said in an almost jovial man- 
ner, “there’s one on me. I’d forgotten I even 
hada boy.” 

My face tingled the way it does when you open 
the furnace door. Somehow he had joined himself 
with my father as a married couple, and done it 
with a smile. No instruction could have prepared 
me for this quiet sound of madness. 

But my father had, it seemed, learned how to 
handle it. He simply asked Uncle Theodore if 
he had enjoyed the magazines he had brought last 
time. We subscribed to the old version of Life, 
and my mother used to buy Judge on the newsstand 
fairly regularly. It was the right subject to bring 
up, because Uncle Theodore promptly forgot 
about who had produced what child and told us 
about how all his copies of Life had been stolen. 
He even pointed out the thief. 

‘The little one with the hook nose there,” he 
said with irritation but no rage. “‘Stuffs them in 
his pants to make him look bigger. He’s a prob- 
lem, he is.” 

“PI send you more,” my father said. ‘‘Perhaps 
the attendant will keep them for you.” 

‘“Hennesy? He’s a good one. Plays checkers 
like a pro.” 

“PII bet he has a hard time beating you.” 

“Hasn’t yet. Not once.” 

“Im not surprised. You were always the 
winner.” And then to me: “We used to play up 
in the cupola for hours at a stretch.” 

This jolted me. It hadn’t occurred to me that 
the two of them had spent a childhood together. 
I even let some of their conversation slip by think- 
ing of how they had grown up in the Ark, had 
discovered the Bridge before I was born, had 
perhaps planned the future while sitting up 
there, looking down on the world, on Gemini’s 
Delicatessen and all the other little stores, had 
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gone to school together, and then at some point — 
But what point? And how? It was as incom- 
prehensible to me looking back as it must have 
been for them looking forward. 

“So they started banging on their plates,” 
Uncle Theodore was saying, ‘‘and shouting for 
more heat. Those metal plates sure make a 
racket, I can tell you.” 

“That’s no way to get heat,” Father said, 
sounding paternal. 

“Guess not. They put Schwartz and Cooper 
in the pit. That’s what Hennesy said. And 
there’s a bunch of them that’s gone to different 
levels. They send them down when they act 
like that, you know. The doctors, they take a 
vote and send the troublemakers down.” And 
then his voice lowered. Instinctively we both 
bent toward him for some confidence. ‘“‘And I’ve 
found out — God’s truth — that one of these 
nights they’re going to shut down the heat all the 
way. Freeze us!” 

There was a touch of panic in this which coursed 
through me. I could feel just how it would be, 
this great room black as midnight, the whine of 
wind outside, and then all those hissing radiators 
turning silent, and the aching cold seeping 
through the door cracks — 

“Nonsense,” my father said quietly, and I knew 
at once that it was nonsense. “They wouldn’t 
do that. Hennesy’s a friend of mine. Pll speak 
to him before I go.” 

“You do that,’? Uncle Theodore said with 
genuine gratitude, putting his hand on my father’s 
knee. “You do that for us. I don’t believe there 
would be a soul of us”? — he swept his hand about 
expansively — ‘‘not a soul of us alive if it weren’t 
for your influence.” 


M. FATHER nodded and then turned the con- 
versation to milder topics. He talked about how 
the sills were rotting under the house, how a 
neighborhood gang had broken two windows one 
night, how there was talk of replacing the trolley 
with a bus line, how Imperial Paint, where my 
father worked, had laid off fifty percent of its 
employees, how business was so bad it couldn’t 
get worse. But Uncle Theodore didn’t seem 
very concerned. He was much more bothered 
about how a man named Altman was losing his 
eyesight because of the steam heat and how stern 
and unfair Hennesy was. At one point he moved 
back in time to describe a fishing trip by canoe 
through the Rangeley Lakes. It was like opening 
a great window, flooding the place with light and 
color and the smells of summer. 

“Nothing finer,’ he said, his eyes half shut, 


“than frying those trout at the end of the day 
with the water so still you’d think you could walk 
on it.” 

He was interrupted by the sleeper on the bench 
beside us, who woke, stood, and stared down at 
us. Uncle Theodore told him to ‘‘Go blow,” 
and when he had gone so were the Rangeley 
Lakes. 

“Rangeley?” he asked, when my father tried to 
open that window again by suggestion. “‘He must 
be one of our cousins. Can’t keep ’em straight.” 
And we were back to Mr. Altman’s deafness and 
how seriously it hindered him and how the doctors 
paid no attention. 

It was with relief that I smelled sauerkraut. 
That plus attendants gliding through with carts 
of food in dented steel containers seemed to suggest 
supper, and supper promised that the end was 
near. 

‘About suppertime,’ my father said after a 
particularly long silence. 

Uncle Theodore took in a long, deep breath. 
He held it for a moment. Then he let it go with 
the slowest, saddest sigh I have ever heard. 

‘About suppertime,” he said at the end of it. 

There were mumbled farewells and nods of 
agreement. We were thanked for copies of Judge 
which we hadn’t brought; he was told he was 
looking fine, just fine. 

We were only inches from escape when Uncle 
Theodore suddenly discovered me again. 

“Tell me, son,” he said, bending down with a 
smile which on anyone else would have been 
friendly, “what d’you think of your Uncle Ted?” 

I was overwhelmed. I stood there looking up at 
him, waiting for my father to save me. But he 
said nothing. 

“It’s been very nice meeting you,” I said to the 
frozen pink smile, dredging the phrase up from 
my sparse catechism of social responses, assuming 
that what would do for maiden aunts would do 
for Uncle Theodore. 

But it did not. He laughed. It was a loud and 
bitter laugh, derisive, and perfectly sane. He 
had seen my statement for the lie it was, had 
caught sight of himself, of all of us. 

“Well,” he said when the laugh withered, ‘‘say 
hi to Dad for me. Tell him to drop by.” 

Father said he would, and we left, grateful that 
the moment of sanity had been so brief. 

It was dark when we got back into the car, and 
it was just beginning to snow. I nestled into the 
seat, soothed by the familiar whine of second gear. 

We had been on the road about a half hour 
when my father said quite abruptly, “ʻI could 
do with a drink.” It was so spontaneous, so per- 
fectly confidential that I wanted to reply, to keep 
some sort of exchange going. But I couldn’t 
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suggest a place to go — I couldn’t even throw 
back an easy ‘‘So could I.” 

“Its OK with me,” I said, without any of the 
casual air I tried hard to achieve. 

There was a long pause. He flipped the manual 
windshield wiper. Then he said, ‘‘I don’t suppose 
you like sausage.” 

“I love sausage,” I said, though I had never 
had any at home. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “‘there’s a place I go — 
but it might be better to tell your mother we went 
to a Dutchland Farms for supper.” 

“Sure,” I said, and reached up to flip the wind- 
shield wiper for him. 

When we got to the city we traveled on roads 
I had never been on. He finally parked on a dark 
street and began what turned out to be a three- 
block hike. It ended at an unlit door, and after 
some mumbled consultations through an apart- 
ment phone we were ushered into a warm, 
bubbling, sparkling, humming, soothing, exciting 
bit of cheerful chaos. There was a bar to our right, 
marble tables ahead, booths beyond, just as I 
had pictured from the cartoons in Life magazine. 
My father nodded at a waiter and said hi to a 
group at a table, then headed toward the booths 
with a sure step. 

We hadn’t got halfway before a fat man in a 
double-breasted suit came steaming up to us, 
furious. 

“Whatcha doing,’ he said even before he 
reached us, “‘corruptin’ the youth?” 

I held my breath. But when the big man 
reached my father they broke out in easy laughter. 

“So this is the boy?” he said. ‘‘Will, Junior — 
right?” We nodded. “Well, there’s a good part 
of you in the boy, I can see that — it’s in the eyes. 
Now, there’s a girl too, isn’t there? Younger?” 

**She’s my twin,” I said. ‘‘Not identical.” 

The men laughed. Then the fat one said, 
“Jesus, twins sure run in your family, don’t they!” 

This surprised me. I knew of no other twins 
except some cousins from Maine. I looked up at 
my father, puzzled. 

“Me and Ted,” he said to me. ‘‘We’re twins. 
Nonidentical.” 

We were ushered to a booth, and the fat man 
hovered over us, waiting for the order. 

**Got sausage tonight?” my father asked. 

“Sure. American or some nice hot Italian?”’ 

“Italian.” 

“Drinks?” 

‘Well —” My father turned to me. “‘I guess 
you rate beer,” he said. And then, to the fat man, 
“Two beers.” 

The man relayed the order to a passing waiter. 
Then he asked my father, ‘‘Been out to see Ted?” 

‘You guessed it.” 
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“I figured.” He paused, his smile gone. ‘‘You 
too?” he asked me. 

“Yes,” I said. “It was my first time.” 

“Oh,” he said, with a series of silent nods which 
assured me that somehow he knew exactly what 
my afternoon had been like. ‘“Ted was quite a 
boy. A great tackle. A pleasure to watch him. 
But no dope either. Used to win meals here 
playing chess. Never saw him lose. Why, he sat 
right over there.” 

He pointed to the corner booth, which had a 
round table. All three of us looked; a waiter with 
a tray full of dirty glasses stopped, turned, and 


THE YELLOW GIRL 
sy EDITH SITWELL 


In this island [Hispaniola] are certain glow worms 
that shine in the night, as doe ours . . . but give 
a greater light, so much that when the man of the Iland 
goe any journeys in the night, they beare some of 
these wormes made fast about their feet and head, 
in such sort that he should see them afarre. By the 
light of these also, the women worke in their houses 
in the night. — GONZALO DE ORVIEDO 


Once the Reverend Thomas Glover, 

In the prow of his boat drifting 

O’er a sea as clear as tropic 

Air, read from the Holy Book 

By the light of a small worm. 

(All the heavens and God’s fire 

Revealed through a small worm’s desire.) 


A skeleton lying on the sand 
(Like the gold-dark skeleton of the sun) 
That shipwrecked sailor sighing said: 


“The leaf-dark King of Aragon 

Sent me as Ambassador 

To the Sultan of Great Babylon 

Over the sea (a world of leaves) 

But I was wrecked upon Time’s sands 
And in the isle of my Yellow Girl 

I died of the Yellow Fever, O! 
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also looked at the empty booth as if an apparition 
had just been sighted. 

‘And you know why he’s locked up?” 

“No,” I whispered, appalled at the question. 

“Irs just the number he drew. Simple as that. 
Your Dad, me, you — any of us could draw the 
wrong number tomorrow. There’s something to 
think about.” 

I nodded. All three of us nodded. Then the 
waiter brought a tray with the order, and the 
fat man left us with a quick, benedictory smile. 
We ate and drank quietly, lost in a kind of 
communion. 


For she was brighter than the gold 

That falls from the leaves of Hispaniola; 

A bouquet of the yellow stars, 

Her mouth . . . Her voice like moonlight, or 
The voice of the sea-sorrow, told 

Me ‘Wander not — I love thee!’ So 

I slept with that yellow moonlight, and 

I died of the Yellow Fever, O! 


Some men turn skeletons for gold, 

And some for love of the horizons; 

Or because Truth, a water-lady 

As inconstant as the wave, 

Rose from the depths of the tropic sea 
And lured them to her siren cave. 

But at the last, all things are one: 

Gold, Truth, and the skeleton of the sun 
When we alone are lying. 


My girl was lovely as Idleness, 

But Shadow now, the giantess 

(Dark Africa as calm as palm trees), is 
My sole companion. 

Grave sir, you preach with book and bell 
Against the Yellow Girl, the moonlight 

I had thought was day... 

And yet, despise not the poor clay: 

Do you not read the Holy Book 

By the despiséd small worm’s light — 
All the heavens and God’s fire 

All the Spirit’s storm 

Revealed through a small worm’s desire??? 


To Avoid Nuclear War 





T danger of a nuclear war is viewed by a 
great many people with an easygoing optimism. 
They are persuaded that a nuclear war would be 
horrible, and they think that both sides would 
shrink from it. I wish I could share this view, but 
there is much expert testimony tending to show 
that a nuclear war is not only possible but prob- 
able. Lord Home, speaking in the House of Lords 
on June 25, said, “When I went to the SEATO 
conference it was not just a question of war be- 
tween North Vietnam and Laos. War between 
the SEATO Alliance, including America, and the 
Communist powers, including Russia and China, 
was so near that it could have turned on the spin 
of a coin.” 

The latest and most authoritative book on 
American strategy, 700 Million Lives by Richard 
Fryklund (Macmillan, $3.95), says without any 
qualification, ‘‘Nuclear war is becoming more, 
not less likely.” I should wish to see this book 
widely read, since, although it is intended as an 
argument in favor of Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara’s policy, it is sufficiently candid to make 
every reader aware of the hopeless futility of 
nuclear war. Many people have been persuaded 
by the argument of the “‘Great Deterrent.” As to 
this, Mr. Fryklund says that it will work only if 
five conditions are fulfilled. These are: 1) that all 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1950, BERTRAND RussELL, philoso- 
pher and mathematician, now in his 
ninely-first year, has led the forces in 
Britain that demand an end to nuclear 
lesting. He says and believes that it is 


later than we think. 


with fingers on the trigger will remain rational; 
2) that there are no accidents; 3) that there is no 
miscalculation of enemy intentions on either side; 
4) that there is no growth from small wars to 
world war; 5) that there is no Russian defense 
against missiles. He does not think it likely that 
all these conditions will be fulfilled, and I think 
we should agree with him. 

Mr. Fryklund reports two estimates made by 
the Pentagon in 1960 as to the probable course 
of a nuclear war. These estimates, he says, were 
made with the help of electronic computers and 
the best brains to be found in the Pentagon. Both 
were concerned with what was to be expected if 
war occurred in 1963. The first estimate assumed 
an attack by Russia on the United States without 
warning. The conclusion was that in America, 
out of a population of 195 million, 150 million 
would be dead, whereas in Russia, out of 220 
million, 40 million would be dead. This, he con- 
cedes, would be a victory for Russia. He insists 
that the estimate was a result of ‘‘cold professional 
calculation.” The second estimate started from 
a different hypothesis: that Russia engaged in a 
massive, nonnuclear attack on western Europe 
and that the United States retorted with a nuclear 
attack. In this case, it was thought that there 
would be 75 million dead in Russia and 110 mil- 
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lion dead in the United States. There is no 
mention of what would happen to western Euro- 
peans, but the author suggests that after such a 
war the Chinese would inherit the earth. 

Fryklund, however, does not leave the matter 
there. He advocates a new strategy which has 
been proclaimed by Mr. McNamara. According 
to this strategy, American missiles will not attack 
Russian cities and will not seek, primarily, to 
inflict death and destruction of capital. They 
will, instead, attack Russian nuclear installations 
with a view to crippling any counterattack by 
Russia. While the war is in progress, negotiations 
with Russia will be continued. The Russians will 
be told, ‘‘Unless you attack American cities, we 
shall not attack your cities.” It is hoped that this 
will induce the Russians to confine themselves to 
attacks on American nuclear installations. He 
concedes that if the Russians choose to strike 
cities, America cannot stop them, but can only 
retaliate by destroying their cities. ‘‘The diff- 
culties,” he says, ‘‘of carrying on deterrence dur- 
ing a war certainly are great, but the only alterna- 
tive to making the effort would require that we 
accept death for most of us and for our country as 
the inevitable consequences of a major war.” 
This sort of limited war gives, he says, “‘little 
likelihood of a clear-cut victor.’ He does not 
know whether the war will last minutes or months, 
but supposes that, when both sides are satiated, 
they will either negotiate or just stop and snarl at 
each other. Both sides must, he says, “‘fight a cool 
calculated war,’’ and preserve ‘‘cool heads and 
iron nerves.” 

If this is the best that American official policy 
has to offer, it scarcely seems a very enticing pros- 
pect. If everything proceeds as Mr. Fryklund 
hopes, negotiations after this halfhearted war 
would have no better chance of success than they 
have at present. If, on the other hand, “‘cool heads 
and iron nerves”? are overwhelmed by war pas- 
sions, we are back in one or another of the previous 
disastrous forecasts. 


To is no good reason to reject Mr. Fryklund’s 
estimate of the results of the various policies that 
he considers. He has access to a great deal of in- 
formation which is withheld from the general 
public, and he makes, at least upon me, an im- 
pression of candor and sincerity. Within the 
framework of continued enmity between Russia 
and America, there are, if he is right, only three 
possibilities: the first is that Russia is victorious 
and the United States is practically destroyed; the 
second is that both Russia and America are devas- 
tated and the sole victor is China; the third is that 
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Russia and America fight an inconclusive war, 
after which both proceed to build up their strength 
with a view to a more decisive struggle following a 
period of recovery. Does it not seem as if both 
sides could be brought to realize that the mutual 
enmity which now exists is futile and cannot lead 
to any result which either would welcome? 

The world at present is spending on prepara- 
tions for war more than $112 billion a year, 
roughly $450 per head for every man, woman, and 
child in the world. Let us consider for a moment 
what could be done with this sum of money if it 
were spent on peace and not on war. Some of it, 
at any rate, in the more prosperous countries, 
could be spent on reduction of taxation. The rest 
should be spent in ways that will, at the same 
time, be of benefit to mankind and a solution to 
the economic problem of conversion from war 
industry to the expansion of peace industries. 
As to this expansion, let us begin with the most 
elementary of all needs, namely, food. At present, 
the majority of mankind suffers from undernour- 
ishment, and in view of the population explosion, 
this situation is likely to grow worse in coming 
decades. A very small part of what is now being 
spent upon armaments would rectify our predica- 
ment. Not only could the American surplus of 
grain, which is now uselessly destroyed, be spent 
in the relief of famine; but by irrigation, large 
regions now desert could be made fertile, and by 
improvement in transport, distribution from regions 
of excess to regions of scarcity could be facilitated. 

Housing, even in the richest countries, is often 
disastrously inadequate. This could be remedied 
by a tiny fraction of what is being spent on mis- 
siles. Education everywhere, but especially in the 
newly liberated countries of Africa and Asia, de- 
mands an expenditure many times as great as that 
which it receives at present. But it is not only 
greater expenditure that is needed in education. 
If the terror of war were removed, science could 
be devoted to improving human welfare, instead 
of to the invention of increasingly expensive meth- 
ods of mutual slaughter, and schools would no 
longer need to think it a part of their duty to pro- 
mote hatred of possible enemies by means of 
ignorance tempered by lies. 

By the help of modern techniques, the world 
could enter upon a period of happiness and pros- 
perity far surpassing anything known in previous 
history. All this is possible. It requires only a 
different outlook on international affairs and a 
different state of mind toward those nations which 
are now regarded as enemies. This is possible, I 
repeat, but it cannot be done all at once. To re- 
verse the trend of affairs in the most powerful 
nations of the world is no light task and will re- 
quire a difficult process of re-education. 


It is not only a matter for governments. It is a 
matter for each individual. Governments, in 
Communist countries as well as in the West, are 
influenced by public opinion, and to change public 
opinion is, at first, a task for a minority. This 
minority will have to endure a greater or lesser 
amount of sacrifice. The larger the minority be- 
comes, the less sacrifice will be involved, and if, in 
time, it becomes a majority, there will be no oc- 
casion for further sacrifice. At the worst, there 
will never be so much sacrifice as there would be 
in a nuclear war. 

There are, at present, in the world many who 
ardently work for nuclear peace. There are those 
who actively desire a nuclear war, but if they 
study such arguments as are to be found in Mr. 
Fryklund’s book, I cannot help thinking that 
most of them will see the futility of present policies. 

There are some initial steps which could be 
taken without great difficulty. The first and most 
obvious is the stopping of tests. The differences 
between Russian and American attitudes on this 
question are minute, and neither side has any 
justification for refusal to accept a compromise 
solution. 

A second step which should be taken is to pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons to powers 
which do not at present possess them. Increase in 
the number of nuclear powers augments the 
danger of nuclear war at a rate greater than the 
increase in the number of nuclear powers. 

Another thing which should not be very difh- 
cult to achieve is the diminution of hostile propa- 
ganda on both sides and an encouragement of 
social contacts between East and West with a view 
to lessening the habit of viewing the opposite side 
as composed of melodramatic villains rather than 
of human beings very like ourselves. Disarma- 
ment by stages, which is immensely important, 
has not hitherto been achieved because it has not 
been approached in the right way. When there is 
a disarmament conference, each side comes with a 
cut-and-dried plan. Pride and prestige make each 
side unwilling to modify its plan in the smallest 
particular. The consequence is that in spite of 
general professions of a wish for disarmament, 
nothing whatever is done. The proper course 
would be for both sides to invite neutrals to draw 
up a scheme of disarmament by stages which 
should at no point favor one side at the expense 
of the other. 

A matter of great and rapidly increasing im- 
portance is that of space travel and space satellites. 
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Mr. Fryklund says, “We are building colossal 
rockets now which could in a few years orbit 
doomsday weapons so large that 25 or 50 of them 
exploding above the atmosphere would incinerate 
everything of value in the Soviet Union.” The 
Russians, as everyone knows, would be quite as 
proficient as the Americans in this kind of warfare, 
which is capable of being immeasurably more 
destructive than the kind of nuclear warfare that 
we have hitherto been contemplating. Very seri- 
ous projects have been influentially set forth both 
in America and in Russia by means of which, at 
enormous expense, colonies of Americans and 
Russians will be landed on the moon with weapons 
all ready for the destruction of Russia or America. 
To this sort of scientific lunacy, it is impossible to 
see an end except by a general cessation of the 
arms race. 

There remain a number of vexing questions in 
areas where the interests of East and West are in 
apparent conflict. The most acute of these, at the 
present time, is the question of Berlin. The West 
cannot defend West Berlin by conventional forces 
and is, therefore, compelled in moments of tension 
to threaten nuclear retaliation against a Russian 
nonnuclear attack. The difficulty is that any such 
retaliation, far from protecting the inhabitants of 
West Berlin, would be almost certain to lead to 
the total extermination of the population of both 
East and West Berlin. This kind of protection can 
hardly be of a very welcome sort. Here, again, 
the advice of neutrals might be useful in freeing 
both sides from a futile contest of prestige. 

In conclusion, there is one thing which should 
always be remembered. When some suggested 
policy is objected to because it involves a risk, it 
should be admitted that any policy, in the present 
state of the world, involves some risk, but that far 
the greatest and most imminent of all risks is that 
of nuclear war. Every agreement between East 
and West does something to diminish this supreme 
risk and to persuade governments that it is not by 
war that anything of value can be preserved. 
When there is talk, for example, of a war for free- 
dom, it should be realized that a nuclear war 
would involve a complete end to freedom through 
the necessity of coping with havoc, disease, and 
famine. It is not by war that freedom can be pre- 
served or extended, but only by a growing feeling 
of security and a diminution of the fears which 
promote intolerance. If this lesson could be 
learned on both sides, the world might soon be- 
come a happier place. 


OU R SACE POLICIES 


sy ARTHUR KANTROWITZ 


A physicist who did his undergraduate and graduate work at Columbia University, 


ARTHUR KAantrowiTz was for ten years a professor at Cornell before he became a 


director and vice president of Avco Corporation. His concern about our lagging space 


developments is reflected in the following paper. 


& ie Soviet Union is endeavoring to exhibit in 
the most spectacular way possible the superiority 
of its social system for the development and appli- 
cation of science and technology. The Russian 
space spectaculars are, in a limited sense, frauds. 
They are not simple deceptions; I am willing to 
accept Soviet claims of specific achievement at 
face value. However, they are designed to conceal 
the fact that the Soviet Union cannot match 
America’s historic successes in applying science 
and technology to the great problems of combating 
want and disease and ignorance. In this respect, 
the Russian space spectaculars are frauds. 

Consider, however, the military significance of 
space. At the present time there are certain clear 
applications of space for reconnaissance and com- 
munications, which are important, but perhaps 
not decisive, in a military sense. But it is my con- 
viction that the elaboration of space technology 
will lead to new decisive weapons, that the most 
likely way in which the ICBM stalemate will 
finally be broken is by space-based weapons. 

The recent Russian advance toward the achieve- 
ment of rendezvous in space has brought Russian 
scientists close to the capability of multiplying the 
weight that they can place in orbit in a single 
launch by the number of vehicles they can ren- 
dezvous. For example, rendezvous of some 
twenty payloads comparable to the Vostok vehi- 
cles would give the Russians the power to assemble 
a vehicle in orbit which could land men on the 
moon. The achievement of multiple rendezvous, 
therefore, would make it possible for them to sur- 
pass the orbital capabilities of the biggest boosters 
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we are even talking about. The Russians will first 
have the opportunity to explore the capabilities of 
a permanent manned laboratory in space. We 
must hope that we will also have such a laboratory 
before this capability leads them to a new weapon 
of decisive strategic importance. In this grim 
sense, the Russian achievement is not a fraud. 

In the past few years we have been seriously 
attempting to match Russian achievements in 
space. It has, however, become painfully clear 
with each successive year that we are falling 
further and further behind. Thus, we were four 
months behind the launching of Sputnik I, ten 
months behind the first man in orbit, and we are 
now reported to be years behind the Vostok 
achievement. I find it difficult to believe that we 
are, in fact, catching up. I find it still more diffi- 
cult to believe that America cannot excel in this 
area. Why is it that we can lead the world in so 
many areas of technology and not in the large- 
scale technology of space? 

One of the important roots of America’s ex- 
cellence in technology has been our deep belief in 
what Jefferson once called ‘‘the free market place 
of ideas.” In technology this means the provision 
of a climate suitable for the growth of many 
competing ideas. This includes not only those 
immediately credible but the striking and imagi- 
native ideas which require some nurturing to 
achieve credibility. We do not lack brilliant, 
farseeing advocates of new scientific and tech- 
nological adventures. The power of hindsight 
allows us — and, indeed, many other countries — 
to exhibit frustrated pioneers who could not find 


adequate support. In areas requiring only small- 
scale support, our pluralistic society has a good 
record of nurturing ideas which broadened the 
vision of mankind. 

The space effort differs from most previous 
technological adventures in that in many cases 
demonstration of the power of an idea requires 
effort on a national scale. Ideas which can be 
explored and proved on a small scale are still 
moving ahead more vigorously in this country 
then anywhere else. For example, in the space- 
science area, where, because of the relatively 
modest requirements for funds, many ideas can be 
pushed at the same time, we are still exhibiting 
America’s traditional excellence. However, in the 
man-in-space area, the cost is so high that there 
has been an important tendency to adopt the 
technique of our opponent, who claims that plan- 
ning by an oligarchy is superior to the free market- 
place of ideas. We accept the facile statement, 
“Lets pick one idea now and run with it.” Thus, 
we have seen a small group within our government 
recently wrestling to find the one best idea for the 
moon trip. It is my conviction that this policy 
represents a departure from the competitive free 
marketplace of ideas which has been responsible 
for America’s technological excellence. This de- 
parture has led to our inability to compete with 
the Russians. 

It is a simple thing to say that since a project is 
going to be very expensive, we should not multiply 
the cost by trying to do it several ways. This, 
however, is a fallacy. Putting the problem so re- 
strictively compels the adoption of the most cau- 
tious of available approaches. In attempting 
anything new, the ability to start an imaginative 
approach before every step has been demonstrated 
can save much time and money. We did this in 
the ICBM program when we started to build 
boosters, before we knew that the precision- 
guidance and the re-entry problems had practical 
solutions. This adventurous decision was reason- 
able because we simultaneously agreed to pursue 
several approaches to each difficult problem, 
allowing these approaches to compete in the early 
and relatively inexpensive phases. It is a truism 
that a policy which compels adoption of the most 
cautious approach to an adventurous problem 
will be very costly in time and in money. 

The present plan in space concentrates an awe- 
some responsibility in a small group of govern- 
ment employees who must invent, advocate, 
judge, and execute systems to meet national goals. 
The free marketplace of ideas would cast a group 
of government scientific officials in the role of 
judge. They would sit in judgment over the ideas 
of others, over the many advocates of varying 
approaches to meet a new challenge. They would 
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listen to the evidence and to the cross-examination 
of that evidence by advocates of alternate ap- 
proaches. They would find in some cases that no 
scientific decision could be reached on the basis of 
the available evidence. In these cases it would be 
necessary to continue multiple approaches until 
new evidence could be accumulated. They would 
direct attention to the specific questions which 
must be answered to enable scientific decisions to 
be made. It would be necessary, of course, for the 
judge himself to refrain carefully from taking a 
position on matters before him. Thus, the enor- 
mous responsibility of determining directions for 
our space program could be spread over a much 
larger segment of our scientific and engineering 
community. The essential function which must 
remain a purely governmental one is that of 
judgment, whereas the function of invention and 
execution can be delegated. The delegation of 
these responsibilities to the scientific community 
as a whole would create the free marketplace. 

The role of judge has not been well developed 
in the history of science. In small-scale scientific 
work, this role has been less important than that of 
the brilliant farseeing advocate. This tradition 
has been reflected in the education of our scientists 
and engineers, who have had the achievements of 
great pioneers held up as examples. To extend a 
free marketplace of ideas to projects requiring 
resources on a national scale, we will need to de- 
velop a corps of scientific judges. We will need to 
endow these people with the prestige that judge- 
ship has achieved in the legal profession. We will 
need to endow their positions with authority, so 
that technical judgments will not be overridden by 
political authority. We will need, also, to be cer- 
tain that these technical judges do not extend their 
authority beyond their area of competence, be- 
yond the answering of scientific questions. 

The separation of the vital governmental func- 
tion of scientific judgment from other highly 
demanding scientific and semiscientific functions 
is necessary to prepare America to meet the Soviet 
challenge to technological competition on a na- 
tional scale. It will be very difficult to achieve a 
capability for scientific judgment reflecting in 
crucial governmental scientific decisions our full 
capabilities for wisdom and foresight. It would, 
however, be much more difficult to develop these 
capacities if simultaneously, and from the same 
people, we expect initiative and executive ability, 
as well as the ability to deal with the body politic. 

Extension of the free marketplace of ideas to the 
space program would attract many of the most 
creative of our engineers and scientists. It would 
call forth enthusiasm, without which, as Emerson 
once said, nothing great can ever be achieved. It 
would exhibit the power of a free society. 
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SES the glittering surface of the Caribbean 
gave way to a low gray coast, and we were gliding 
down over henequen plantations toward the air- 
port of Mérida in Yucatan. For an instant I spied 
the two great towers of the city’s cathedral on the 
skyline, before we took off again. Now we were 
flying over the bush. Who would guess, from the 
air, that this fresh green coverage of saplings and 
the limestone shelf from which it springs are bone 
dry? I could see through that deceptive dewy 
look, for I had walked about, down below there, 
five years ago. 

But now we are heading for new ground. We 
are bound for the rain forest of northern Guate- 
mala, which has submerged the ruins of the tem- 
ples and palaces of the Mayan civilization in its 
Classic Age. What shall I manage to see en route 
from Mérida to Guatemala City? As I peer out of 
the window I cannot register any dramatic change 
in the landscape; yet, after an hour’s flight, I see 
that it has changed indeed. I am looking down on 
what I have seen from the air over the Amazon 
Basin and over eastern Sumatra — a close-knit 
stand of huge trees of many shapes and shades. 
They crowd so close together that there is no room 
for a dead tree to fall. No road thrusts its way 
through them; nothing parts them but water — an 
occasional lakelet, and then the writhing coils of 
the Pasion River. No pinnacles of Mayan masonry 
emerge above the treetops. Yet we must be pass- 
ing over dozens of famous Mayan sites. 

The jungle ends as abruptly as the Caribbean. 


Drawings by Dolona Roberts. 
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THe MAYAN MYSTERY 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


A British historian whose monumental analysis of the 
various world civilizations is contained in his twelve- 
volume A STUDY OF HISTORY, ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE is 
well known to lecture audiences in the United States. 
Last year he visited the Mayan sites in Guatemala, 
where excavations are being conducted by archaeologists 
from the University Museum of the University of 


Pennsylvania. 


The flat forest turns into a choppy sea of shorn 
hills which seem to spring up at our plane as it 
skims over them. These hills are full of life. They 
have fields on their flanks and cottages on their 
summits and footpaths winding along their ridges. 
These approaches to Guatemala City are, once 
again, a living human world. But where are the 
dead cities of the Maya? 

Well, now we are retracing our flight in a small- 
er plane at a lower altitude. The human high- 
lands have died down into the inhospitable forest; 
and this time, as we stall and dip and wheel to 
make the Tikal airstrip, three great pinnacles do 
flash past above the treetops. Later I shall gaze at 
all three of them, and at Temple Five and the huge 
South Acropolis as well, from a vantage point just 
below the towering roof comb of Temple Four. 

Tikal is the largest and most imposing of all 
classic Mayan ceremonial centers — the most im- 
posing but not the most beautiful, for both Palen- 
que and Copán, in their different ways, surpass 
Tikal in beauty of setting and beauty of detail. 
But at Tikal there are no less than six temples of 
cathedral height and volcano contours. The high- 
er they soar, the nearer their battered build ap- 
proaches the perpendicular. These temples were 
bent upon exceeding the greatest height to which 
the tallest tree could grow, for they knew from the 
start that they could not count on their human 
servitors’ aid for keeping the trees at bay till the 
end of time. Sooner or later, man would fade out 
of the picture again, and then these piles of man- 


hewn stones would be left to fight it out with the 
vengeful forest. So at birth, while they can still 
command lavish human labor, these temples must 
make sure of soaring so high that no tree can ever 
rob them of their access to the sun. 


THE TEMPLES OF TIKAL 


When, at Tikal, one stands in the central plaza, 
Temples One and Two close the ends, and piles of 
masonry encase either side — vertical temples 
along one side and horizontal palaces along the 
other. Here one has the illusion of being able to 
take in the whole layout at a single glance. The 
extent of Tikal slowly dawns on one as one stum- 
bles upon terrace behind terrace and acropolis 
behind acropolis. One of the first steps taken by 
the archaeologists of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania mission which I visited was to cut rides 
through the forest from the airstrip to the principal 
monuments. Between one group of temples and 
another, it is possible to walk for thirty or forty 
minutes along a newly cut path, and the initi- 
ated guide will point out, through the trees on 
either hand, the distant parapets of the broad 
ancient causeway along which the new path is 
threading its way. 

When the paths give out, a man armed with a 
compass and a machete slashes a track for the visi- 
tor through the undergrowth, and one is almost 
incredulous when he casually remarks that, four 
or five inches below this savage surface, the original 
pavement of a smothered plaza is still intact. You 
can’t believe it? Well, look where this tree has 
fallen, or where this animal has dug its burrow. 
The upturned fragments of the buried pavement 
are scattered around the hole. The plaster speaks, 
and there can be no doubt about its veracity. All 
these square leagues of wilderness were once man’s 
submissive domain. Yet now Nature reigns again, 
as she reigned before man first set to work, with 
flint and obsidian blades, to fell the trees and 
square the stones and banish Nature to the horizon. 

Today, we human beings walk here on suffer- 
ance. One morning, at the foot of the South 
Acropolis, we walked into a column of army ants. 
In an instant they were swarming over our legs 
and halfway up our bodies. No matter how many 
we might kill, millions more marched on. They 
were invincible because they were expendable, 
and the only salvation lay in flight — though this 
meant scaling the South Acropolis’ almost per- 
pendicular side. 

Why on earth did the Maya plant their princi- 
pal ceremonial center at Tikal, of all places? The 
huge reservoirs there are as staggering as the lofty 
pinnacles. But why choose a site which required 
the building of such mighty works to catch and 
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hold the annual rains, when a few miles away 
there are the spring-fed waters of Lake Petén, and 
a few miles beyond that, the rolling stream of the 
River Pasion flowing into the River Usumacinta? 

The Maya did not despise these potable and 
partly navigable waters. On the banks of the 
River Usumacinta they founded Altár de Sacri- 
ficios and Bonampak and Piedras Negras, and in 
the opposite quarter, southeastward, Copán stands 
beside a running river. Yet Tikal and its sister 
Uaxactún were deliberately sited in a landscape 
without rivers or springs, on limestone through 
which water is not struck, however deep the well 
is sunk. 

Why were these mighty buildings raised? Were 
they solitary sanctuaries or the nuclei of populous 
cities? Were they surrounded by continuous 
stretches of built-up and cultivated areas? Or were 
the fields, then as now, temporary glades burned 
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out of the forest, to be abandoned again, for an- 
other eight or ten years, after one or two harvests 
had been snatched from them? If the peasants 
raised their crops by the same primitive methods 
as their present descendants, how were they per- 
suaded or compelled to spend their hard-won sur- 
plus of food and leisure on building these vast piles 
and maintaining the astronomer-priests who made 
use of them? And what were the circumstances in 
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which these ceremonial centers were eventually 
abandoned? 

Did agriculture begin to bring in diminishing 
returns, while the priests increased their exactions 
from the peasantry in the hope of appeasing the 
wrath of the gods? Did the peasants lose faith in 
their religious mentors? And, if so, did they cut 
their throats or just leave them to starve? There 
were certainly crises in which, if throats were not 
cut, calendrical stelae were deliberately defaced. 
But that is all that the mutilated monuments can 
tell us. 

In the end, Tikal and its sisters were left to the 
mercy of the forest, and the writhing roots have 
been clutching the shapely stones and prizing them 
asunder for more than a thousand years, till our 
present-day archaeologists intervened in the battle 
on the hard-pressed masonry’s side. We can save 
these monuments, but can we read their secret? 
This is the question that makes Middle American 
archaeology so fascinating a quest. 

Dr. Shook and his colleagues from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania unearthed a hitherto unknown 
tomb which is remarkable for a number of things. 
The tomb’s occupants were a grown-up male with- 
out his head and two adolescent children. Why 
did the man lose his head before burial? Was he 
decapitated in battle? Or as a punishment? Or 
as a religious rite for the common good? Or did 
the community remove his head after death in 
order to preserve his skull apart as an object of 
veneration? Weare left guessing, without evidence 
to decide between the possible alternatives, as we 
are left guessing the reason why Tikal and the 
other Mayan cities in what is now northern Guate- 
mala were allowed to revert to the jungle. 

This tomb also contained bowls of food, jade 
ornaments, and magnificent pottery vessels, some 
with incised decoration, others painted. But, for 
the archaeologist, the most interesting feature of 
the tomb is the one that has given it its name, the 
Tomb of the Painted Glyphs. An inscription in 
glyphs, the complex Mayan characters in which 
the Maya made their records, was painted in 
black on the plastered walls of the tomb while 
the plaster was still wet. Ten of the glyphs in the 
tomb were previously unknown, and this is a wel- 
come addition to knowledge. But the most excit- 
ing single find in the tomb is a series of calendar 
glyphs, and the date that they record reads 
9.1.1.10.10.4. Itis the Mayan equivalent of March 
18, 457 A.D., a year in which, on the far side of 
the Atlantic, the western Roman Empire was tot- 
tering toward its fall. This was the first dated 
Mayan tomb to be discovered, and there can be 
no doubt that the date glyphs and the tomb be- 
long together. These glyphs are “built in,” as 
their discoverers have put it. 
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But why were Tikal and the other Mayan sites 
in Guatemala abandoned some 450 years after 
the date at which the Tomb of the Glyphs was 
constructed? A discovery in this field would be an 
even more valuable find than the splendid Tomb 
of the Glyphs. 


IN THE GUATEMALAN JUNGLE 


En route to Tikal, we had touched down on an 
airstrip along the south shore of Lake Petén and 
had looked longingly across the water to the city 
of Flores, perched on its dome-shaped island. To- 
day we are back again, and we charter a dugout 
punt with an outboard motor and chug through 
reeds and cormorants to the landing place below 
the billiard room which is now the city’s social 
center. 

No wheel has ever rolled into Flores; no quad- 
ruped has ever trodden its streets. Till the advent 
of the airplane the only means of access from the 
outer world was to hack one’s way with a machete 
through hundreds of miles of jungle. Yet Flores is, 
in miniature, a complete Spanish city — which is 
to say, a Roman city laid out according to the age- 
old specifications given in the handbooks of the 
Roman surveyors. Though the streets are grass- 
grown for lack of wheels and hooves, they are 
broad and cobbled, with sidewalks to shelter the 
pedestrian from imaginary vehicular traffic. On 
the crown of the hill there are a miniature plaza, 
miniature cathedral, and miniature governor’s 
palace. And in the principal street there is at least 
one store so well stocked that in a country town 
in the United States it would claim to be a super- 
market. All the canned goods on its shelves 
must have been flown in by air at a price, yet 
there are plenty of buyers. For, after all, Flores is 
one of those lucky cities in which money has to 
be spent. 

Flores is the capital of the Petén, the jungle half 
of Guatemala, and the Petén is the source of the 
chicle which provides the United States with its 
chewing gum. From Flores the chicleros range 
the jungle; one cannot walk ten yards into it with- 
out seeing the gashes that their machetes have 
made on the sap-laden tree trunks. They know 
the jungle from end to end, including not only the 
richest stands of chicle-bearing trees and the choic- 
est stands of mahogany and other rare timbers but 
a score of smothered Mayan sites that have not yet 
found their way onto the charts of the eager ar- 
chaeologists. 

The chiclero.is.a.match for the forest that even- 
tually got the better of the Mayan astronomer- 
priest. The chiclero can find his way; he can fend 
off the jaguars that prowl by night; and if his ra- 
tions of water give out a hundred miles away from 


the nearest spring or river, he knows of a vine that 
stores water for him and keeps it sweet. So the 
chiclero lives to make periodic visits to the capital 
of his jungle empire, and he spends the money that 
he is paid for his jungle spoil as freely as the cow- 
boy used to spend his eighty years ago in Western 
towns of the United States. Therefore, Flores is 
prosperous, and it is choosy. For instance, it 
chooses to live on airborne maize flour and black 
beans, leaving to the cormorants the excellent fish 
of Lake Petén. In Flores there are, consequently, 
more cormorants than human beings. 

Life is changing in Flores today. On the main- 
land, west of the airstrip, there now stands a fine 
large school. It is linked with the island by a long 
plank gangway on stilts, and it dwarfs the munici- 
pal buildings on the crown of the hill. But the 
lake and the island have seen greater changes in 
the past. Look at that jungle-covered peninsula 
that juts westward into the lake and overtops the 
island city. Those smothered mounds were once 
Mayan temples, perhaps of the Classic Age, and 
their pinnacles must once have soared high above 
the level of the present Spanish cathedral’s belfry. 
Nor was this the only chapter of Mayan history by 
the waters of Lake Petén, for Spanish-Roman 
Flores is believed to stand on the site of a Mayan 
settlement that preserved its political indepen- 
dence and lived its traditional life down to the 
closing years of the seventeenth century. 

When the Spanish conquest struck Middle 
America and Peru in the sixteenth century with 
the force of a tornado and laid empires and civili- 
zations flat, a few survivors of the catastrophe 
managed to find temporary shelter beyond the 
immediate reach of the conqueror’s long arm. In 
Peru an Inca-led resistance movement held out 
for a generation in the montaña, the jungle-clad 
Atlantic slope of the Andes. 

In Mayaland, when the Spaniards swooped up- 
on the comparatively open bush of dry Yucatan, 
one Mayan people, the Itza, trekked southward 
below the present air trail from Mérida to Guate- 
mala City and found a new home on the shore of 
Lake Petén, probably on Flores Island itself. Here 
they lived on, unharassed by the Spaniards and 
for most of the time actually unknown to them, 
for more than a hundred and fifty years, until 
Spanish missionary enterprise eventually brought 
them to light, and consequently into danger. The 
missionaries and the Spanish crown would prob- 
ably have been content with a nominal conversion 
to Christianity and recognition of Spanish sov- 
ereignty, and it looked as if a peaceful agreement 
were in sight when a Spanish military expedition 
made its adventurous way to Lake Petén through 
the jungle from Mérida. Unhappily, fighting 
broke out after all, and the last of the Itza were 
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destroyed instead of being peacefully and grad- 
ually assimilated. It is not even certain that their 
secluded city stood where Flores stands today. 

All that remains of the Itza is the memory of a 
horse which is said to have been left in their hands 
by a wandering Spanish conquistador of the first 
generation. Believing this unearthly being to be a 
god, the Itza honored it by feeding it first on flow- 
ers and then on meat, and they were desolated 
when it died of this godlike diet. Right down to 
the Spanish conquest of their city of refuge in the 
1690s, they religiously preserved the horse’s skele- 
ton, or perhaps a stone image of it. In the final 
catastrophe this is said to have been thrown into 
the lake, and the Spanish inhabitants of Flores 
assert that, when the water is clear, the skeleton, or 
statue, can still be seen lying on the lake bottom. 
This tall story is the only reminder of the last 
stronghold of the pre-Columbian civilization of 
the Maya. ar 


THE VALLEY OF COPÁN 


Copan ranks with Palenque and Tikal as one 
of the three most illuminating monuments of the 
Mayan civilization in its Classic Age. 

How shall I describe Copán? It is as distinc- 
tively Mayan as its sisters Tikal and Palenque, yet 
it is surprisingly different in atmosphere from 
either of these. It is not overwhelming, as Tikal 
is; its lines are horizontal, not vertical. Its work- 
manship has not the elegance of Palenque’s, 
and it does not stand, as Palenque does, on the 
foot of a jungle-clad mountain with a view over 
a boundless plain. Copán lies in a smiling fertile 
valley, with rich deep volcanic soil, traversed by a 
river that sings as it ripples past. At Copán there 
is no jungle lying in wait to take its revenge on its 
human violators. Nature, in this happy valley, is 
asking to be tamed. The tension between Nature 
and man is altogether lower here, so man has en- 
joyed a margin for experimentation, There are a 
larger number of calendrical stelae at Copán than 
at all other known classic Mayan sites put together, 
and the sculptured human figure here is stepping 
out of the bas-relief and growing into the round. 
If Copan had continued to be an active civilization 
for a few more generations, we may guess that it 
would have produced a three-dimensional statuary 
that could have rivaled that of India or Greece. 

Why was Copan abandoned at the same date as 
its jungle-encircled sisters? At Copán the mystery 
of the collapse of the classic Mayan civilization 
reaches its climax, for the Copán River has never 
ceased to flow, and the volcanic soil of the valley 
has never refused to produce crops. No economic 
stress can have moved the peasant here to revolt 
against the priest, or have moved the priest-king 
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to despair of the republic. Yet the same impulse 
that led to the abandonment of Tikal and Pa- 
lenque was operative at Copán too, and for more 
than a thousand years past there has been no life 
in this great ceremonial center which the happy 
valley was so easily able to support. 


ALONG THE PLATEAU OF CHICHICASTENANGO 


In the highlands of Guatemala, civilization has 
not known the vicissitudes through which it has 
passed on the jungle-clad northern plains. In the 
highlands, the preclassic Mayan civilization struck 
root at least as early as in the north, yet in the 
Classic Age, when the cities on the plain burst into 
flower, the highlands failed to distinguish them- 
selves. The strength of the Mayan civilization in 
the highlands lies not in brilliance but in staying 
power, for in the highlands the Mayan people and 
their way of life are still a going concern, whereas 
the classic sites of the Mayan civilization in the 
Petén have relapsed into the wilderness. 

On this afternoon of Easter Sunday I am stand- 
ing on the top of a green hill, a furry, tree-covered 
volcano which rises just outside the escarpment of 
the natural fastness of Chichicastenango. On the 
summit sits the little shiny black figure of a Mayan 
god, and here is a Mayan family offering flowers 
and incense, on this Easter afternoon, to their 
traditional pre-Christian object of worship. Just 
one family is worshiping here, but in the city, 
on the steps of St. Thomas’ Church, a crowd of 
worshipers is heaping incense on a flaming altar, 
while others are lighting candles whose smoke 
rises above the church’s roof. Enter the nave and 
one will find a galaxy of candles and a host of 
worshipers chanting prayers. What divinity are 
they invoking? Christ or Tlaloc, the Mayan rain 
god? If you questioned them it is probable that 
they would be unable to draw the distinction, for 
in their hearts and imaginations the exotic re- 
ligion imported by their Spanish conquerors has 
blended inextricably with their traditional prac- 
tices and beliefs. 

In the background, the Catholic priest of St. 
Thomas’ Church hovers uneasily, like a hen whose 
supposed chickens have plunged, with ducklings’ 
zest, into the waters. Is he to assert himself or to 
efface himself? Well, at any rate he is better off 
than the priest who is nominally in charge of the 
church in the village of Chamula on the Las 
Casas plateau on the Mexican side of the border. 
At Chichicastenango the priest’s presence in his 
church is tolerated by his Indian congregation, 
even at the high pagan festival of Easter Day, 
whereas at Chamula the priest dares not show his 
face more than once a year. 

In the Guatemalan highlands the Catholic 


Church has reaped its due reward for a policy 
that has been wise and generous. The Church 
has accepted the people’s pre-Columbian religion 
as ‘ʻa preparation for the Gospel,” and it prefers 
to see them celebrate their pagan rites within its 
walls and under its auspices. In the cloister of 
the dissolved monastery to which St. Thomas’ 
Church is attached, the missionary order by which 
the church is now served has installed a clinic 
and a school. The ascent from one religion to the 
other has been aligned through a course of health 
and knowledge. 

Will the Indians, sooner or later, rise to Chris- 
tianity at, say, its Neapolitan level? Who can 
tell? But, meanwhile, who can be blind to the 
probability that if pagan rites were banned with- 
in the church’s precincts, St. Thomas’ Church 
would be empty on Easter Day, while the little 
black idol on the top of the neighboring volcano 
would be receiving the homage of a throng of 
worshipers, and not just of one single ultra- 
conservative family? 

It is evening, and the Indian families are pre- 
paring to return to their distant villages among 
the mountains. They are loading their mules 
with what they have bought — or have not man- 
aged to sell — at the Easter market in the plaza 
between the Church of St. Thomas and the 
Church of the Calvaria, which faces the larger 
church symmetrically. Some of the men (none 
of the women) are dropping in their tracks, dead 
drunk with firewater distilled from sugarcane. 
This, too, is part of the traditional celebration of 
the feast. Yet the general impression made by 
the Indians on the modern visitor is one of worth 
and strength. They hold steadfastly to their 
ancient ways while the rising tide of standardized 
modern civilization laps around them and seeps 
up the canyons almost to the level of the scarped 
plateaus on which their villages are perched. 

We follow one party on its way out of town. 
The mule track skirts the edge of a deep wooded 
gorge that bounds the fastness of Chichicastenango 
on one side. At first the track keeps on the level; 
then it suddenly dips down, and we can see it 
winding up the far-off opposite mountainside. 
How many ups and downs, of that precipitousness, 
before the Easter pilgrims reach their home? 
We recoil from following them even on their 
first descent and strike off at an angle along the 
Chichicastenango plateau’s rim, only to lose our 
way and to find it again just before sunset. 

Have the Maya lost their way in a world in 
which modern science and technology are now 
paramount, or are they going to outlive the alien 
civilization that is threatening to engulf them? 
Perhaps my grandchildren may live to learn the 
answer to this enigmatic question. 
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A View of the Veterans’ Hospitals 


BY RICHARD S. DILLON, M.D. 


In the course of his medical training, Dr. Ricuarp S. Ditton worked in seven American and 


two English hospitals, and nowhere, as he says, did he encounter the waste and inefficiencies 
which he met with in the institution operating under the Veterans Administration. Dr. Dillon 
is today the chief resident physician at the Bryn Mawr Hospital. 


d Ones is much good to be said for the hospital 
system run by the Veterans Administration. The 
medical and nursing care it provides is good. Its 
training programs are often excellent. It provides 
care for patients who otherwise might not seek 
medical attention because they have not the finan- 
cial resources, have not the proper awareness of 
their disease, or have not concern enough about 
their illness to pay a private physician for care. 

Examining the strengths and weaknesses of the 
VA is especially important today. The VA is a 
large hospital system with admission policies so 
nonspecific in practice that in truth it represents 
a system of government medicine available to 
only 22 million of our population. Those who, 
because of their sex or the time of their birth, did 
not don a uniform are eligible for neither a VA 
pension nor VA hospitalization. When one con- 
siders the nature of the illnesses treated at the VA 
hospitals and the service histories of the patients, 
one realizes how unjust this is to the other 160 
million people who are footing the bill. 

In 1961, 6.7 percent of the tax dollar was spent 
in providing monetary and medical assistance to 
qualified veterans. In the Annual Report of the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs the cost of 
operating the VA Department of Medicine 
and Surgery programs in 1961 was given as 
$1,003,417,568, a sum equivalent to 18.6 percent 
of the total VA expenditure. 


TA 


Because of its size and the nature of the popula- 
tion it serves, the VA enjoys relative freedom from 
criticism and investigation. Unfortunately, there 
is considerable waste in the VA, and improvement 
will come only through pressure from an informed 
public. 

The fact that the veteran population may grow, 
calling for an enlarged VA hospital system, and 
that we are considering various medical programs 
for the aged makes it worthwhile to evaluate 
the VA hospital system. This is a report of a 
hundred consecutive patients that I treated at a 
veterans’ hospital over two two-month periods. It 
is not my purpose to question the gratitude we owe 
the men who have made sacrifices in the defense of 
our country. But I should like to discuss these 
patients to point out why the VA hospitals are 
inefficient and wasteful and how the medical care 
of the deserving veteran might be administered 
more effectively. 

The veterans’ hospital where I worked is one 
of 170 such hospitals around the United States. 
Patients legally eligible to fill these beds meet one 
of the following requirements: they have diseases 
or injuries incurred or aggravated by wartime 
service or they have non-service-connected dis- 
abilities and have stated under oath that they can- 
not afford private care and have filed a financial 
statement of their assets and liabilities. Of my 
one hundred patients, ten were admitted because 
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of service-connected illnesses. Four others had 
service-connected illnesses but were admitted for 
another, unrelated disease. The others, by and 
large, claimed to be indigent. These figures are 
well in accord with the national averages. Of 
38,713 patients who were being treated on the 
general medical and surgical wards by the VA on 
October 31, 1960, for example, 9.82 percent 
received care for service-connected disabilities. 

The Veterans Administration operates three 
kinds of hospitals: those for tuberculosis, for neuro- 
psychiatric disorders, and for general medical and 
surgical diseases. In the fiscal year of 1961, of the 
537,002 admissions to these hospitals, 2 percent 
were admitted to the tuberculosis centers, 7.6 per- 
cent to the neuropsychiatric hospitals, and 90.4 
percent to the general medical and surgical hos- 
pitals. This article is especially pertinent to the 
485,211 admissions in the last group. It is not 
pertinent to the VA domiciles and state homes, 
which in 1961 had an average daily member load 
of over 26,000 elderly citizens. 

The VA hospital system is not to be criticized 
for the caliber of its professional service. This has 
improved tremendously as a result of the VA policy 
of fostering ties with medical centers and promot- 
ing research. In December, 1960, eighty-nine hos- 
pitals had close associations with medical schools 
and academic centers. At present there are board 
consultants available in most of the specialties. 
The VA in the last few years has produced many 
excellent research papers, both in the basic sciences 
and in clinical investigation. In such things as 
evaluating drug therapy, the VA organization has 
demonstrated definite advantages over inde- 
pendent medicine; large numbers of patients with 
a single disease can be treated in a single thera- 
peutic program, and significant statistics can be 
obtained. The VA nursing service is also excellent. 
As in most hospitals, there is some shortage of 
nurses, but in the VA their turnover rate is rela- 
tively low and they are relatively well paid. Allin 
all, the patients do get good medical care, and their 
treatment need not be cut short because of finan- 
cial need. 


Ta VA hospitals are to be criticized, however, 
for their inefficiency and waste. My patients were 
all hospitalized for unnecessarily prolonged periods 
of time. Their total stay in the VA was over 3281 
days (some of them were still running up hospital 
days when this article was written), whereas their 
estimated stay in a private hospital would have 
been 948 days. Thus, they averaged 32.8 days per 
hospitalization in the VA, while they might have 
averaged 9.5 days in a private institution. These 
figures, while derived from only one VA hospital, 
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are in good accord with the national averages. 
According to the 1961 Annual Report of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs, patients on the 
medical and surgical services of all the VA hospi- 
tals averaged 33.3 days per hospitalization, 
whereas, according to Blue Cross, during 1961 
the average length of stay in private or community 
hospitals in our state was 9.9 days on the medical 
services and 8.1 days on the surgical services; adult 
males on all services averaged 10.8 days. 

It is also interesting to note that the 23,083 
patients whom the VA hospitalized in private hos- 
pitals in 1956 (as is the practice when no VA facili- 
ties are available in a given locality) on general 
medical and surgical services averaged 17.7 days 
per hospitalization, while the average in VA hos- 
pitals was 31.4 days. As will be seen later, there 
are many reasons why the VA patient may be 
hospitalized longer than the private patient. That 
a difference in age between the VA patient and the 
average private patient is not a significant ex- 
planation is seen from the fact that the VA charts 
its average 1960 patient as being 52 years old, 
while the Blue Cross average adult male in the 
latter half of 1959 was found to be 51 years of 
age. The age grouping of VA patients hospital- 
ized in VA and non-VA hospitals is similar; the 
prolonged hospitalizations in the VA hospitals 
must largely be attributed to inefficiency. 

The nature of the patients’ illnesses did not con- 
tribute to the prolongation of their hospitaliza- 
tions. As will be seen, 29 percent of my patients 
had ‘‘illnesses” which did not require hospitaliza- 
tion. Rather, it was due to inefficient X-ray and 
laboratory facilities, a desire on the part of the 
hospital administration to keep the beds full to 
maintain their federal appropriations, the desire 
of some homeless or deserted patients to remain 
in the hospital (or the desire of their families to 
keep them there), or the interest of the physician 
in investigating some particular aspect of the pa- 
tient’s disease Other factors include the limited 
outpatient service and restrictive hospital dis- 
charge policies. 

Each of the above is easily illustrated. One man 
entered because of mental symptoms; clinically, 
he was felt to be hypothyroid. To prove this 
diagnosis, three laboratory tests were desired: a 
cholesterol, a BMR, and a radioactive iodine up- 
take study. The isotope laboratory requested the 
first two studies before it would make its test. The 
patient had been admitted on a Thursday; the 
next Thursday was the Thanksgiving holiday; and 
the laboratory performed cholesterol determina- 
tions only on Thursdays. The diagnosis on this pa- 
tient was correctly made on the first day of his 
admission. He was in the hospital about eighteen 
days before it was proved. An efficient organiza- 


tion would have performed the necessary tests in 
two to three days. The laboratory believes it is 
economizing by performing numerous tests once or 
twice a week — fewer technicians are necessary. 
However, patient hospital days are increased. 

The next case illustrates two points. The patient 
was admitted because of an asymptomatic peptic 
ulcer and a strangulated heart. His chest X ray 
revealed an unusual heart shadow, for which he 
had been studied in detail at another VA hospital. 
About a month elapsed before his records arrived 
from the other hospital and revealed that we had 
nothing with which to concern ourselves in regard 
to his heart. In the interval, however, we ob- 
tained an X ray of his stomach to evaluate his 
ulcer; the request was in at the X-ray department 
for about two weeks before the study was obtained. 
Both of these things are, unfortunately, the rule 
rather than the exception; it takes weeks to obtain 
records from other hospitals (especially VA hos- 
pitals), and the X-ray department is days to weeks 
behind in its requested service. Again, it might be 
questioned whether the VA is economizing with 
fewer X-ray technicians at the expense of increased 
patient hospital days. Also, it might be pointed 
out that if patients were not allowed the privilege 
of seeking care at more than one VA hospital, un- 
necessary duplications in laboratory and X-ray 
procedures and delays in awaiting records might 
be avoided. 

Among my cases were men admitted for dan- 
druff, asymptomatic rheumatoid arthritis, mild 
tonsillitis, fatigue, athlete’s foot, and acute obesity. 
Admissions like these at a time when the hospital 
census is low remind the ward physician of the 
need to keep the beds full. The administration, in 
order to maintain the hospital appropriations, to 
have funds for the equipment and staff they feel 
are desirable, and to avoid operating on a shoe- 
string, may welcome any admission, regardless of 
his medical needs. At such times it is unfortunate 
for the really sick patients if the ward physician 
has performed his work too well and discharges his 
other patients. The doctor, barraged with a burst 
of new admissions and occupied with performing 
physical examinations on relatively well patients, 
will have less time for the sick. Maintaining a full 
house is not a silent policy of the administration 
at our hospital; the new residents were told on 
orientation this year that attempts would be made 
to keep the beds full and that any patient they 
rushed through would be replaced with another. 
Nor, apparently, is this a silent policy at other VA 
hospitals. The 1957 Annual Report of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs lists the following prin- 
cipal diagnoses for 1956: 1612 fungus infections, 
3964 acute upper-respiratory infections (colds?), 
3072 cases of hypertrophied tonsils and adenoids, 
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1588 cases with ‘“‘disease of the teeth,’ 17,524 
cases with diseases of the skin, and 1564 patients 
with “‘deflected nasal septums.”’ 

Appropriations, however, are not the only 
pressure to keep the beds full. Our veterans’ 
hospital, like many others, is associated with a 
medical school. It is desirable to have patients 
in abundance for teaching purposes. We have five 
Junior students and one senior per ward. From the 
point of view of their training, it would be ideal 
for them to see and “‘work up” as many patients 
as possible. However, these students could be 
farmed out to other public and private hospitals. 

The desire to extend admissions may originate 
sometimes at levels lower than the administration. 
A specialty may be given a ward for patients, 
provided those in charge demonstrate they con- 
tinually have a patient load sufficient to fill it. 
If the beds cannot be utilized, the patients are 
distributed among the general medical and surgi- 
cal wards, where the specialist may or may not be 
invited to see them. Thus, the ward neurology 
chief might have mixed emotions about pushing 
patients through his service. Efficiency too well 
marked might be rewarded by loss of his service. 

Doctors are not different from other govern- 
ment employees. They, too, may want to extend 
their departments. Parkinson’s Law can be seen 
at work in medicine also. Thus, whereas our medi- 
cal chest department operated last year with one 
chief, one resident, and one assistant resident, this 
year it has been enlarged to include an assistant 
chief and a fellow, and there are plans to build a 
cardiopulmonary laboratory. The number of 
chest patients has not been markedly increasing. 
The enlarged staff, however, will require more 
patients to justify its existence. The need for the 
cardiopulmonary laboratory might also be ques- 
tioned. One might inquire if there should be 
169 other such laboratories around the country. 
Why should one be founded in our hospital? Hope- 
fully, some beneficial research might be accom- 
plished. In 1960, there were 6569 individual VA 
research projects carried on by 5800 different in- 
vestigators. There were 707 in the field of heart 
and vascular disease alone. Because of these 
projects, patient hospitalization is often prolonged. 
On the other hand, these research laboratories 
often perform services which, financed by research 
funds, help to lower the official costs of hospital- 
ization for the VA patient. 


Ria discharge regulations effectively 
prolonged lengths of stay at our hospital. No pa- 
tient could be discharged on weekdays unless the 
hospital registrar was notified a day in advance. 
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No patient could be discharged on weekends 
unless the registrar was notified before 2 P.M. on 
Friday. No patient could be discharged from a 
ward where the resident doctor was delinquent in 
the dictation of his patients’ hospital summaries. 
These regulations were an inconvenience both to 
the doctor and the patients. A patient who could 
not be discharged on a Friday had to wait until 
the following Tuesday. He might have chosen, if 
he lived nearby, to leave the hospital on pass (in 
which case the hospital got credit for a full bed), 
but he had to return to sign his discharge papers, 
or he would have been declared A.W.O.L. and 
officially lost his hospital privileges for the next 
three months. In such cases, four unnecessary 
hospital days were paid for by the taxpayer. Deal- 
ing with these well patients robbed the ward 
physician of time to care for the sick. 

The VA often takes credit for nonexistent “24- 
hour admissions,” which help to improve the VA 
statistics in regard to pertinent hospital days per 
hospital admission. This is really but a paper-work 
admission; the patient is officially admitted, a 
brief summary of hospitalization is dictated, and 
the patient is officially discharged, all on the same 
day. This is usually done to allow the hospital to 
follow a patient for prolonged periods of time in 
the outpatient department. Legally, the VA is 
allowed to practice only limited outpatient medi- 
cine. It is allowed to have discharged patients 
return for follow-up to its clinics for a three-month 
period. At the end of this time, the patient with- 
out service-connected disability is supposed to re- 
turn to the care of his own physician. This method 
of prolonging follow-up is usually employed in 
those cases in which the physicians have special 
interest or in which the patient loudly requests 
financial assistance. The 24-hour admission is 
actually a common occurrence; the clinic secre- 
taries automatically give the doctors the forms to 
fill out. Because the VA provides the patient with 
travel pay, these admissions are quite agreeable to 
the patient. 

There is one element in the veterans’ hospital 
system which allows for all the above-mentioned 
- inefficiencies. The people receiving medical ser- 
vices are not the people directly paying for them 
(or so they seem to feel). No patient would choose 
to patronize a private hospital system which 
wasted his money and time so effectively. 

Many of the patients themselves take the in- 
efficiencies of the VA in their stride. Some have 
no families and have adopted the VA. Some are 
unemployed and enjoy passing a few months in the 
hospital. Some lack faith in the judgment of their 
own physician and come to the VA for another 
opinion. A few are hypochondriacs who gain 
their main satisfaction in life from having their 
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various complaints investigated. Others are aban- 
doned by their families to the safekeeping of the 
VA. These things are easily illustrated from my 
cases. One man was in the hospital 450 days be- 
cause his wife would not take him home. He had 
no special problems requiring unusual care or 
medications. He was not destitute; he owned a 
boardinghouse, which his wife kept, and he had a 
pension. Our social worker made arrangements 
for a younger man to room in their house to give 
her assistance in the mornings and evenings in 
exchange for rent. She refused these plans. Every 
time the ward physicians threatened to discharge 
the patient, she would call the American Legion 
officer to intercede for her. Her husband never 
did go home. His doctors finally transferred him 
to an old soldiers’ home. 

The atmosphere at a VA hospital is unlike that 
at any other hospital. The corridors are relatively 
quiet. There are not numerous visitors. On each 
ward, seriously ill patients are separated down 
side halls, where they have private rooms; most 
of the patients are ambulatory and have beds on 
large wards. The average patient dresses in green 
pants and jacket during the day. He walks to 
meals, which are served in a large cafeteria. Few 
patients appear any sicker than the average man 
in the street. At night they play cards, attend 
movies, play bingo, watch television, or partici- 
pate in a hospital show. Their personal needs are 
met by volunteer workers, who may provide them 
with free cigarettes and toilet articles. During the 
professional baseball season, groups may leave 
the hospital for a day to attend a game. Life is 
more comfortable here than in other hospitals; the 
hustle and quick pace are absent. 


Racra the waste of the VA hospital organ- 
ization, few Americans would complain if the 
money were being spent for the care of those 
maimed in the defense of this country. None 
would begrudge this group the very best care we 
can provide. However, only 9.8 percent of all 
the patients hospitalized in the VA system have 
service-connected illnesses. 

My first patient with a service-connected illness 
had ulcerative colitis. This is a disease of un- 
known etiology manifested by bloody diarrhea 
and felt by some to have a psychological back- 
ground. He is receiving 100 percent compensa- 
tion for this disease. He has also been found to 
have multiple sclerosis. He works as a helper on 
his brother’s farm. 

The next man was service-connected for idio- 
pathic epilepsy, which was discovered in the 
service and for which he receives $237 per month, 


During his one year in the army, he shot himself 
in the finger. We treated him for a peptic ulcer. 
When employed, he does construction work. 

The third man had an interesting history. He 
claims to have been an all-state football player 
in his Illinois high school, in spite of the fact that 
he had congenital toxoplasmosis of his retina (a 
parasitic infestation of the eye, contracted while 
in his mother’s uterus, and resulting in permanent 
scars on the retina). He had apparently been 
shipped to Italy before a physician, while ex- 
amining him for a respiratory infection, discovered 
his retinal scars and sent him home to be dis- 
charged for partial blindness and to receive a 
pension of $167 per month. He is now a self- 
employed painter. We treated him for an alco- 
holic gastritis. 

Any patient found to have tuberculosis within 
two years of his discharge can claim to have a 
service-connected illness, as he might have con- 
tracted it while in the service. Such was the case 
with the next man, who in addition had inhaled 
some silica dust in his work. We treated him for 
silicotuberculosis and chronic bronchitis. He 
receives a pension of $209 per month. He has 
been working as a gravel-truck driver. 

The next case was service-connected for high 
blood pressure, for which he drew a 40 percent 
pension. His high blood pressure came down to 
normal with no therapy, but with rest in the 
course of awaiting his studies. 

Like many men in their sixties, the next man 
entered the hospital in heart failure with arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease and died. He had had his 
second attack of rheumatic fever during his eight- 
month period in the army and received a 100 
percent disability pension for rheumatic heart 
disease. After his discharge in 1919, he worked 
forty years as a clerk. 

The next patient with a service-connected ill- 
ness was a thirty-year-old retired draftsman. A 
soldier from November, 1944, to June, 1946, he is 
now receiving a 100 percent pension for diabetes 
mellitus, which was discovered while he was in the 
service. His disease has many complications, so 
that he will probably never leave his bed, whether 
at home or in the hospital. 

The next case is of special interest because 
he must be one of many in this country who 
have for years mistakenly believed they had 
tuberculosis. On the basis of an abnormal chest 
X ray in 1919, a diagnosis of tuberculosis was 
made. Although his activities have never been 
limited by symptoms suggestive of tuberculosis, 
he has been receiving a pension of $45 a month, 
which amounts to $22,680 over the last forty-two 
years. His skin test for tuberculosis has always 
been negative, while his skin test has been positive 
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for histoplasmosis (a common fungus disease 
which is almost always harmless, although it may 
result in lung scars suggestive of tuberculosis). He 
has been receiving a pension for a disease that he 
has never had. He is employed as an office man- 
ager in a government agency. His current hos- 
pitalization, lasting thirteen days, was occasioned 
by a mild sinusitis. 

Another patient was receiving $120 a month 
for service-connected chronic bronchitis. During 
his three-month service in the army he had in- 
fluenza and developed a cough, which he has 
since aggravated by heavy smoking. He is not a 
cooperative patient, will not give up his smoking, 
and follows his medical program as he sees fit. 
Over the years he has developed permanent 
wheezes in his chest that gain him admission to the 
hospital whenever he so desires. 

A forty-year-old career navy cook, discharged 
because of epilepsy, for which he received a 30 
percent pension, was the next case. He revealed 
that he was in the habit of drinking fifteen to 
twenty cups of coffee a day. He was found to have 
occasional irregularities in his heartbeat, believed 
to be due to his excessive coffee intake and causing 
him to pass out. There was no evidence that he 
had epilepsy. His heart rhythm has been regular 
since he has taken heart medicine and stopped 
his coffee. 

The last patient with a service-connected illness 
was a thirty-eight-year-old man receiving $55 a 
month for athlete’s foot. He was treated for 
dyshidrosis, a sweating disorder, probably of 
genetic origin, aggravated by anything making 
the hands or feet perspire, such as heat or nervous- 
ness. Sry ve 
illnesses in my group of one hundred patients. 
Four entered for illnesses not related to their 
service claim. None of the illnesses could be 
traced to injuries incurred while in the service. 
Some were shown to have begun before the patient 
entered the service. Some were diseases felt to be 
genetically determined. It is the belief of most VA 
physicians that many of these claims would have 
been avoided if these patients had been thoroughly 
examined at the time when they were inducted 
into the service. 


Oj: might ask who were my other eighty-six 


patients, who were non-service-connected. ‘This — 


is hard to answer. To be admitted to the VA in 
emergency situations, a patient must only claim 
that he is a veteran. Few of the patients are in- 
vestigated, and until April of 1960, patients found 
to be defrauding the VA could not successfully be 
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prosecuted. At present they may be prosecuted 
under the False Claims Act and be made to pay a 
fine of $2000 and double the cost of their expense 
to the VA. Still, among my patients were many 
we knew were not indigent. There were farmers, 
factory workers, salesmen, an owner of a cleaning 
business, and taxicab drivers, all of whom were 
employed. Yet they signed the oath that they 
were in need. 

In gaining admission to the VA, patients do not 
have to present their discharge papers to verify 
their service records; many only recite their ap- 
proximate dates of service. Usually there is no 
question as to the fact that all the patients are 
veterans, whether of but a few weeks or several 
years, but mistakes can and do occur. Just re- 
cently, for example, our hospital registrar ex- 
pelled a patient who had been hospitalized twenty 
days for low back pain. It usually takes about 
three weeks for the VA to check a patient’s service 
record, and this patient was discovered to have 
been an enemy alien, born in Turkey, who had 
requested discharge from our army when he 
entered World War I. Such a case is unusual. 
The most common error in the experience of our 
registrar is that of the peacetime soldier who 
claims wartime service in order to become eligible 
for VA privileges. Fortunately, these cases are not 
too common either. 

Many of the patients did not have illnesses 
which justified hospitalization. Of my hundred 
patients, 29 percent could be so categorized. 
Some had been on the waiting list and entered 
with asymptomatic peptic ulcers; such patients 
might be in the hospital two weeks or more waiting 
for X rays of their stomachs. Others had com- 
plaints that with the help of more careful screening 
might have been ignored. One man had a strained 
leg muscle that he incurred while walking around 
the golf course in improper shoes. Another entered 
with a complaint of phlegm in his throat which he 
had been expectorating for thirty years; he was 
cured by refusing him cigarettes and giving him a 
salt-water gargle three times a day; still, he was in 
the hospital five days before routine studies were 
obtained and he could be discharged. 

These patients are best treated by a family 
doctor who knows them personally and is familiar 
with their idiosyncrasies. An older patient may 
even lose ground when he is put to bed in the 
hospital for studies; he might do better with a 
vitamin shot from his doctor and a little under- 
standing from his family. The VA is at a disad- 
vantage in treating such patients; it is not allowed 
to practice outpatient medicine. Each patient 
must be admitted or be referred back to his own 
doctor. Some patients have no doctor and claim 
they are financially unable to obtain one. Others 
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are dissatisfied with their doctor and come to the 
VA because they feel their illness deserves more 
study than their doctor has allowed it. 

Another 28 percent of my patients entered be- 
cause of complaints requiring further study to rule 
out serious disease. Thus, one man entered be- 
cause of chronic vague stomach complaints. To 
be sure his symptoms were not due to a cancer of 
the stomach, an X ray of his stomach and routine 
blood and stool studies were ordered. These 
studies could have been performed in the out- 
patient department of any hospital, but the pa- 
tient was hospitalized nine days while they were 
performed. In a more efficient hospital, the same 
studies might have been done in two days. 

Mild to moderate illnesses that could be said to 
benefit by both rest and treatment brought 25 
percent of my patients into the hospital. Thus, a 
man with a symptomatic peptic ulcer and another 
with chronic bronchitis both benefited from their 
time in the hospital. The first was separated from 
the stresses of daily life that contributed to the 
development of his ulcer, and the second received 
intensive intravenous and intramuscular medica- 
tions that, over a two-week period, suppressed his 
disease and symptoms. Both of these patients 
were hospitalized for prolonged periods of time, 
thirty-three days for the first, although he was 
symptom-free after the first week of his therapy, 
and twenty days for the second, although he re- 
ceived most benefit from his therapy during the 
first fourteen days of his hospitalization. ‘These 
particular cases were, again, delayed by their 
studies. Others were delayed because they had 
nowhere else to go. 

The last group of my patients, comprising 18 
percent of the total, had severe or terminal illness. 
One man was hospitalized thirty-six days for 
delirium tremens, which has a mortality of about 
15 percent, and went home much improved. An- 
other was hospitalized thirty-six days for a heart 
attack. Another was hospitalized until his death 
because of cancer of the bladder and prostate. 
The prolonged hospitalization of the terminal 
cancer patient is something about which physi- 
cians in both private and public hospitals often 
feel guilty. At present, there is no way these 
patients can be cured. There are palliative forms 
of treatment (X ray and anticancer drugs), but 
it may always be asked whether these prolong the 
patient’s life or merely make him more comfort- 
able. In many instances, when the family under- 
stands that the hospital has nothing to offer the 
patient, they prefer to take him home. Yet, when 
hospitalization is required for these chronically ill 
patients, government medicine may be at its best. 
Such illnesses bankrupt the patients and under- 
mine medical insurance programs. 


Many of the VA employees justify the in- 
efficiency of the VA hospitals, the prolonged hos- 
pitalizations, and the unnecessary admissions by 
pointing out that it costs but a few dollars a day 
to hospitalize a patient in the VA. This is not true. 
Our VA hospital finance office calculates that it 
costs the taxpayer $28.02 per day to hospitalize 
one patient. This figure is arrived at without 
including the costs of hospital building and equip- 
ment depreciation, as private hospitals must. 
Further, the costs of laboratory and X-ray pro- 
cedures are spread out over the average 33.3-day 
VA hospital admission, rather than the average 
10.8-day admission in a private hospital. In our 
area, the average 1961 hospital charges per day 
were $37.13 for adult males. Thus, with the use of 
the low VA average cost, one may calculate 
that the taxpayers pay $933.07 for the average 
VA hospitalization, for which the patient would 
have been charged $401 in a private institution. 
The expense of private hospitalization is about 43 
percent of that of VA hospitalization. 

In explaining the prolonged hospitalizations in 
the VA system, VA employees are quick to state 
that the VA hospital patient population cannot 
be compared with that in private and community 
hospitals. They claim there is more chronic disease 
within the VA and that no other system is so 
burdened with older patients. While there seem 
to be no available statistics either to disprove or to 
substantiate this assertion, it can certainly be 
questioned. 

First, there are all the sources of inefficiency 
mentioned in this article, effectively prolonging 
hospitalization. Second, service-connected dis- 
eases are similar in most part to those seen in 
civilian hospitals. There is no medical reason why 
an exacerbation of rheumatoid arthritis, an ex- 
ample of a chronic disease, should require longer 
care in a VA than in a non-VA hospital. Third, 
the VA patient populations hospitalized in VA 
and non-VA institutions are not too different. 
Each has a fair percentage of chronic patients. 
In 1956 the VA had a slightly higher percentage of 
patients with neoplasms, for example, while the 
non-VA hospitals had a higher percentage of 
patients with respiratory disease and senility. It is 
hard to see how a difference in patient popula- 
tions, which seem to vary so slightly, could explain 
why the veteran averages 17.7 days when hos- 
pitalized in a non-VA hospital and 31.4 days in a 
VA hospital. 

Finally, in examining those hospitals in which 
only chronic diseases are treated, it is seen that 
the VA averages a considerably increased period 
of hospitalization. Thus, VA tuberculosis pa- 
tients hospitalized in 1956 in VA sanitoriums av- 
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eraged 179.3 days in the hospital, while those hos- 
pitalized in non-VA institutions averaged 165.6 
days. Even more marked was the difference in the 
average hospitalizations of patients with psychotic 
illnesses, who averaged 526 days in VA institu- 
tions and 135.9 days in non-VA institutions. 

It may be pointed out that these are statistics 
and do not have exact bearing on individual 
patients and individual hospitals. Certainly some 
VA hospitals operate more effectively than others. 
Some, being closer to population concentrations, 
may admit patients who are more critically ill than 
those that I have described. Still, the VA na- 
tional statistics are there to be compared with those 
of our private hospitals. As taxpayers, we should 
examine them closely. 

How might the veterans’ hospital service be 
improved? Many things should be done: 

1. The outpatient clinic should continue to be 
designed for short follow-up of all hospitalizations 
and unlimited care of service-connected illness. 

2. False economizing in the hiring of insufficient 
numbers of X-ray and laboratory technicians 
should cease. Although laboratory payrolls might 
be increased, the number of patient hospital days 
would be greatly decreased. 

3. Patients should be allowed to be discharged 
whenever they are medically fit. 

4. Present VA hospitals affiliated with commu- 
nity or university hospitals should be leased or sold 
to the affiliated institutions. The VA staff should 
be incorporated into these institutions. A more 
elastic system would result. When the need for 
VA beds falls off, the beds could be utilized by non- 
VA patients. If a need for more VA beds should 
arise, the government should subsidize the ex- 
pansion of these private and community institu- 
tions. 

5. The VA should pay for the hospitalization of 
the deserving veteran in local and community 
hospitals which have demonstrated their efficiency. 
Veterans should be allowed to seek medical care 
only at the nearest hospital with VA beds. Hos- 
pitalization at a second or third facility should 
occur only by official transfer. 

6. The rightfulness of compensating asympto- 
matic illness present on X-ray or laboratory tests 
alone should be reconsidered. Not only is the 
practice expensive, but it may actually create ill- 
ness where it does not exist. 

7. Service inductees might be more thoroughly 
examined to weed out those with pre-existing 
illness. 

8. To gain admission to a VA hospital, patients 
might be required to obtain referring letters 
from their own physicians. Such a law would save 
the taxpayer money in screening patients. 
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The following story was translated by Elaine Maclachlan. 


Kome by 


| was thinking of certain private affairs of mine 
while the bus tore headlong down the Passeggiata 
Archeologica; on the avenue at that time of night 
there’s not a soul, and the cars can go as crazy as 
they want to; I looked out of the window, beyond 
the first and the second row of trees, beyond the 
pitch-black leafage of their tops, away over to the 
other side of the ball park, closed off at one end 
by a screen of tall dark-green trees, and other 
trees, in flower, violet-colored, leaning directly 
against the sky, where puffy white clouds were 
flying; and I saw all this confusedly, by the wan 
light of the moon and the streetlamps, through the 
bouncing windows of the bus. 

At the end of the avenue there’s a square where 
lots of streets come together, and the bus turns left. 
Now they’ve put a rotary there, they’ve planted a 
big round bed of flowers; but it wasn’t there then. 

All of a sudden, the bus swerved hard, jerking 
heavily to one side; it rolled on, screeching, for 
another several yards, and then stopped abruptly, 
throwing me from the back platform almost into 
the arms of the ticket collector, who was crying, 
“ Porca miseria” 

I turned around and saw that he was looking 
out the window, making gestures with his hand. 
There weren’t many passengers at that time, after 
midnight, four or five people who were looking 
at each other, amazed. The ticket collector kept 
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getting excited and moving his hand. “Look at 
him there, poor thing.” 

I saw the driver stand up and cry, “‘Just look at 
him, the unlucky devil! I missed running over 
him in the nick of time!” 

He opened the doors, and I jumped off behind 
the ticket collector, who had hurried down. 

On the ground, right next to the back wheels 
of the bus, was a boy holding onto one leg with his 
hands; beside him, an overturned bicycle; while I 
was bending over to help him, along with the 
ticket man, I saw, about twenty yards away, al- 
most at the junction of the square and the avenue 
that goes along the city walls, a parked car. Noth- 
ing else; and silence. 

The boy looked at us, scared to death, holding 
onto that leg of his. 

“Did you get hurt?” the ticket collector asked 
him. 

He shook his head no. 

“Give us a look-see.”? We helped him up, and 
he said “Oh,” but stayed on his feet, and after a 
minute went to pick up his bicycle. 

**Nothing’s the matter with her either,” he said. 

The driver, hands on his hips, looked toward the 
car; it was still parked, and you could tell someone 
was in it only by the red lights which were on. 

The passengers had also left the bus. 

“Poor little darling, let’s have a look,” said a 
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woman with gray hair and men’s shoes on. 
“Why, you’re pale.” 

“What else would you expect?” said another of 
the passengers. ‘‘He must have seen those things 
right next to his head,” and he pointed at the two 
double wheels, black and enormous. 

“Are you feeling all right?” asked a second 
woman. I recognized her; she was an usher at the 
Sala Umberto. “You ought to drink some 
water.” 

The driver took a step toward the car, mutter- 
ing, ‘‘Not a stir out of that son of a gun, not a stir. 
Just watch me make him get a move on!” 

The driver was wearing boots and had a rolling 
walk. We saw him approach the car and bend 
his head toward the inside. I walked up, too. He 
gestured at me and said, “Look here.” 

Inside there was a girl with her hands resting 
on the steering wheel who was staring straight 
ahead. She didn’t even seem to notice us. 

“Hey, lady,” said the driver, ‘‘now, is that any 
way to drive? Have you got any idea what you’ve 
done? That you made that boy tumble down, and 
I missed running over him in the nick of time? 
Have you got any idea what a mess it would’ve 
put me into?” 

The girl remained motionless; not a word from 
her. 

“Excuse me, miss, what’s the matter? Aren’t 
you feeling well?” I said, touching her shoulder 
with a finger. She let out a sigh. 

“Aren’t you feeling all right?” repeated the 
driver. 

When she heard that rough voice, the girl sighed 
again and seemed tocome to. She turned her head 
toward us, as we stood there with our faces 
against the window, and looked at us, moving her 
lips. She was cute, with her hair cut short, a 
lovely little nose, a lovely mouth, and she had ona 
lovely yellow sweater. 

“What’s she saying?” the driver asked me. 

“I can’t make anything out of it,” I answered. 

“Whats happened?” said the girl. “I don’t re- 
member anything.” 

“Get that, she doesn’t remember,” said the 
driver, turning toward me and nudging me with 
his elbow. ‘“‘She doesn’t remember. I guess that 
means nothing’s happened.” 

“Oh, good Lord, what’s happened, what’s hap- 
pened?” 

“But we almost had a terrible accident, we 
nearly ran over a little boy, thank the Lord he’s 
safe, and you ask me what’s been going on! But 
it almost happened — do you get it? — it almost 
happened !”’ 

“Let me out, I feel awful,” said the girl in a thin 
voice. 

She got out by herself. She was really cute. 
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Over there a way was the small group of passen- 
gers around the boy, and the parked bus, empty, 
with its doors open. The sky was of an almost 
black turquoise, and there were the white clouds, 
like cotton candy, sailing in it. I felt as if I were 
Somebody, walking beside that girl. 

“Excuse me, dear,” she said to the boy, stroking 
his cheek. ‘‘But I didn’t do it on purpose.” And 
saying that, she began to cry and seemed about to 
fall. 

‘That would’ve taken the cake, if she had done 
it on purpose,” grumbled the woman with the 
men’s shoes on. I took the girl by the arm, sup- 
porting her. 

“And now what are we going to do?” asked the 
ticket collector. 

“Have you given the boy some water to drink?” 
asked the driver. ‘‘Great stuff, there’s not even a 
trickle of a fountain around. Get him to urinate.” 

“He can’t, nothing comes out,” said the usher 
at the Sala Umberto. 

“Then he’s got to drink something, or else he’ll 
be sick,” said the driver, looking around. 

“Pd like something to drink, too,” said the girl. 
“I got such a scare.” 

“There’s a restaurant here at Montedoro — 
let’s see if it’s still open,” I said. 

The driver looked at his watch. ‘‘Oh, well, we 
were on our way to the garage anyhow. Let’s go 
see,” he said. 

“And what about us?” asked one of the passen- 
gers. “Are you just going to leave us here?” 

“With the terrible accident that almost hap- 
pened, you’re worried about five minutes?” replied 
the driver. ‘‘You come along too.” 

“But I’m sick, I have to go home.” 

“Sick? Honestly? What’s the matter?” 

“Diabetes.” 

“Oh, well, diabetes is no disease that stops you 
from moving. I bet itll do you good.” 

The man with diabetes eyed the others, who 
looked right back at him; then we all started off, 
I next to the girl, who seemed very weak and smiled 
with difficulty. 


Mo is just a stone’s throw away, where 
the street that goes to the Porta Latina begins; 
there’s a big vine arbor and room for three hun- 
dred people. We went up the stairs just as the res- 
taurant was closing. 

“Didn’t you people notice anything?” I said. 
“A terrible accident nearly occurred.” 

“Madonna mia!” exclaimed an old woman who 
had come out of the kitchen. 

“Set yourself down here,” said the usher at the 
Sala Umberto, and she made the boy sit on one of 
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the benches that are around the marble tables 
under the trellis. ‘‘Better bring us some water for 
this boy — he almost got run over by the bus.” 

We sat down around the table, too; the girl, 
silent, next to me. I said a few words to console 
her. She looked at me, still in a kind of stupor. 
There were nine of us in all. The bus driver said, 
“And what about us? It’s not as though we hadn’t 
gotten a scare too. Bring us some wine, ma’am.” 

The girl seemed to perk up a little. ‘“‘Oh, yes, 
we’ve had such a scare,” she said, looking around 
her. Everyone burst out laughing. 

**You’re the right one to say so,” said the driver. 
“Come on, miss, don’t be so upset; it’s all over 
now. Have a drink and forget it.” 

It was pleasant, sitting under the vine arbor, 
in the fresh air; from the trellis hung lots of electric 
wires, with light bulbs attached. The bus driver 
had taken off his cap and was looking at the wine 
against the light; the usher at the Sala Umberto 
was explaining what had happened to the owner of 
the restaurant and the old woman, who stood there 
listening and looking now at the boy, now at the 
girl; the boy was drinking his water slowly, study- 
ing the inside of the glass; the girl was contem- 
plating the white wine. 

“What were you doing out on the streets at this 
time of night?” the old woman asked the boy. 

“I had gone to the obelisk to see if the pilgrim- 
age of Divine Love was leaving tonight. I live 
close by, in that house before the city walls.” 

We exchanged glances and laughed, while the 
driver ordered another half liter, as if we had all 
known each other for a long time. You could 
hardly see the sky, covered by the leafage of the 
trellis vines, but opposite us, beyond the little wall 
that went along the street, beyond the black um- 
brella tops of the pines and the black cypresses, on 
the turquoise fields, arose the Terme di Caracalla. 

“Over there the ancient Romans used to take 
their baths,” the ticket collector told me. 

“Great people, those old Romans, eh?” said the 
passenger with the diabetes. 

‘We, too, are Romans,” said the driver. “We, 
too, like wine, as they did.” 

I noticed that seated nearly opposite me was a 
girl with red hair hanging down loose at her shoul- 
ders. She was wearing a white raincoat; she hadn’t 
said a word and stayed there silent as could be, 
holding her glass, which was half full, absolutely 
still in front of her. I saw she was looking at the 
girl with the car, trying not to let her realize it. 
The other girl was looking to one side. 

“Rome is a beautiful city,’ said the woman 
with the men’s shoes on. 
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“Beautiful? There’s no other city like it,” said 
the owner of the restaurant. ‘“‘Lots of foreigners 
come here to eat, and they all say so. They all are 
astonished at it. Here there’s everything, old and 
new; and the Pope’s here too.” 

‘Yes, and nobody else has him,” said the usher 
at the Sala Umberto. 

“But once there was an antipope too,” said the 
bus driver. 

“I shouldn’t care, because I’m sick,” said the 
passenger with the diabetes, ‘cand yet I’m crazy 
about these things.” | 

We talked for a while about the antipope; then 
the subject changed to car accidents. The girl 
with the car stiffened, pretending not to hear. 

‘*Say something, too,” I told her. ‘‘Everything’s 
over, and you mustn’t think about it anymore.” 

“It was terrible, but now I’m afraid I’m staying 
out too late,” she said. 

A gust of soft air brought us a perfume of resin 
and grass; we heard the wind rustle in the leaves, 
like a confused movement: it seemed an enormous 
hand that was stirring slowly to caress the tops of 
the holly oaks, of the pines, of the gigantic trees 
that covered all the terrain around us, the stretches 
of grass. I felt like lying down in a field, like sink- 
ing deep into the soft grass and letting my gaze 
wander over the sky, where the spandy clean 
clouds were flying. 

I sipped some more of the wine and caught be- 
tween my fingers a dandelion seed which had 
landed on the marble. I explained how the seeds 
of plants manage to travel, and the tricks of the 
flowers, the reason why they have bright colors, 
and perfume, and nectar, which are used to at- 
tract insects so as to dirty them with pollen, 
which is made up of very tiny male seeds. 

Everyone looked at me with interest. I spoke of 
carnivorous plants; I spoke of the ants and their 
terrible struggles for the conquest of the supremacy 
of the Earth, as I had read in a magazine. They 
all looked at me with their mouths open. 

They were nice people. The ticket collector at a 
certain point asked me, “And volcanoes?” 

I said something about volcanoes, which are 
like those boils that come on people’s faces to let 
out infections and evil humors. 

While we were standing up, the usher at the 
Sala Umberto asked me, ‘‘Do you know anything 
about the increase in old-age pensions?” 

I said I was sorry, but I didn’t. 

“Life is strange,” said the ticket collector, as if 
following a line of thought. 

The driver turned to look at the ruins. 

“Rome is always Rome,” he concluded. 





Raised in Colorado, educated at Harvard and Cambridge, PereR DAvIsoNn joined the staff of the 
Atlantic Monthly Press in 1956. In his leisure time, Mr. Davison writes poetry, which has 


appeared in the ATLANTIC and elsewhere. We have asked him to appraise some of the new books 


of verse which have recently been published. 


THE NEW POETRY 


BY PETER DAVISON 


abe first collections have come out. Slender, 
sometimes oddly titled, published often under ob- 
scure imprints like Jargon Books, Migrant Books, 
the Talisman Press, or sometimes by university 
presses like Yale or Wesleyan, they may at least 
be held in the hand. The poet has been able to 
look at his work in the coldness of print, to put 
behind him the amateur business of passing type- 
scripts around among his friends. Now he may 
think of looking on himself as a professional, for a 
book must have readers! His first collection was a 
reckoning, 

The poet did not have too much difficulty get- 
ting it published, for every publisher, amateur or 
professional, is always alert for a discovery. (A 
poet may in fact have more difficulty finding a 
publisher for his second collection.) A few hun- 
dred copies were read, or at least bought, by in- 
dividuals and libraries. The poet himself gave a 
number away to friends. There were a few re- 
views, possibly in the great newspapers, more 
likely in the literary quarterlies. 

The furor, such as it was, has abated. Several 
years have passed. The poet, in spite of so modest 
a flurry, has gone on writing. He has hoped to 
surpass his earlier work, either by perfecting what 
was there imperfect or by going forward to differ- 
ent and more satisfying ways of illuminating his 
vision of the world. He has looked back at the 
first collection and found it too small, or too un- 
selective, or too uninstructed. The first exuber- 
ance of writing has been replaced by something 
else. 

So the second collection appears, or the third. 
The obscure publishing imprints do not often 
repeat themselves, for it is somehow in the nature 
of such publishers not to survive long enough for a 
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second collection. If survival had been their only 
object they would not have published the first 
collections at all. Now the imprints are Harper, 
Scribner’s, Atheneum, signifying that the poet has 
gained some kind of stature since the first volume, 
and that at least his fellow poets have recognized 
him sufficiently to recommend him to the pro- 
fessional publishers. The poet, if he has survived 
and grown, is now ready to be taken seriously. 
It is time to assess the value of his future career. 
Within the last twelvemonth a number of second 
and third collections have appeared; and at least 
five of them deserve serious attention. 


FOR LOVE: POEMS 1950-1960 (Scribner’s, $3.50 
cloth; $1.45 paperback) is ROBERT CREELEY’S 
third book, but his first to appear under the aegis 
of a major publisher. The ten years whose work it 
contains show Creeley moving toward the gradual 
definition of his own original style, his own range 
of emotion, his own pattern of imagining. Creeley 
has a subtle, almost feminine sensibility, and the 
best of his poems are those dealing with the intri- 
cacies that exist between men and women. The 
poems move back and forth between the mood of 
loneliness on the one hand and on the other the 
repeated exhortation, “‘Be natural.” The poems 
fulfill this plea in their plaintiveness, their refusal to 
oversimplify, in their aloneness, even in their 
mannerisms. They evade the bold statement, 
luxuriate in the inconclusive, and often strike 
perfectly the note of the dying fall. 

Creeley’s poems are as delicately patterned as a 
butterfly’s wing, particularly in his later work. 
Since he prefers moods of perplexity, of quiet 
currents below the surface, of bittersweet lack, his 
poetic techniques are curiously suitable and often 
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highly effective. Again and again you will come 
across one of his poems containing a subtle rhythm 
which winds back on itself, involute as a seashell, 
and in which the rhythm itself casts the illumina- 
tion. For instance, in “The Rain,” the poem 
begins in shadow and ends in light, all controlled 
by rhythm, moving from evasion to certainty: 


All night the sound had 
come back again, 

and again falls 

this quiet, persistent rain. 


What am I to myself 

that must be remembered, 
insisted upon 

sooten? S's 


Love, if you love me, 
lie next to me. 

Be for me, like rain, 
the getting out 


of the tiredness, the fatuousness, the semi- 
lust of intentional indifference. 

Be wet 

with a decent happiness. 


Another poet would not have used a term so 
apparently awkward as “‘the getting out,” but its 
very vagueness, in Creeley’s hands, endows his 
last stanza with strength. His occasional pure 
lyrics also depend on this simplicity, not to say 
naiveté, of language. 

I doubt, however, whether it is pedantic to sug- 
gest that Creeley’s grammar and punctuation are 
often very uncertain indeed, to the extent of con- 
fusing the meaning of his poems, and sometimes 
of making them downright ridiculous. One ex- 
ample of many comes in a poem called ‘‘The 
Women”: 

Yet the eyes 
cannot die in a face 
whereof the hands 
are nailed in place.” 


The author’s intended meaning is clear, but his 
literal meaning is absurd. He is very foolish, too, 
not to use question marks in place of periods when 
they are needed. These may seem like small mat- 
ters, but in elusive poems like Creeley’s, it takes 
only a very slight shift of weight to upset the 
balance. 


Robert Creeley and DENISE LEVERTOV are both 
in their late thirties, and their work has certain 
affinities, particularly in its privacy and intimacy. 
The two poets are often mentioned together; their 
work often appears in the same magazines and 
anthologies. Of the two, however, Levertov is the 
stronger, the more brilliant. She shows more di- 
rect traces of the past, and particularly the in- 
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fluence of the imagist movement of some fifty years 
ago. Through clean, simple, precise language she 
seeks to record in terse pictures the vivid present, 
though not for its own sake so much as for the sake 
of a mystical vision of life: 


Marvelous Truth, confront us 
at every turn, 
in every guise... 


dwell 

in our crowded hearts 

our steaming bathrooms, kitchens full of 
things to be done, the 

ordinary streets. 


Thrust close your smile 
that we know you, terrible joy. 


In her fourth collection, THE JACOB’S LADDER (New 
Directions paperback, $1.55), the poems rise to 
greater heights, burn with a brighter light than 
Creeley’s. At best they embody a humble immola- 
tion of vision, reveal beauty emerging from objects 
like a butterfly from its chrysalis, cause a trans- 
formation of the events of everyday life into the 
words of a message from somewhere far beyond it. 
They are songs of praise, rendered in a proselike 
free verse in terms of the present moment: 


Golden the high ridge of thy back, bull-mountain, 
and coffee-black thy full sides. 

The sky decks thy horns with violet, 

with cascades of cloud. The brown hills 

are thy cows. Shadows 

of zopilotes cross and slowly 

cross again 

thy flanks, lord of herds. 


Yet by their nature Denise Levertov’s poems 
suffer from limitations much like those which ulti- 
mately sterilized the imagist movement. Too often 
her insistence on the present tense, the present 
participle, the present perception necessitates a 
narrow, mannered way of speaking, particularly 
since she dispenses with meter and has no recur- 
rent heartbeat to broaden and unify the rhythm. 
Too often her poems, anchored in the present, 
cannot move out of it unless the reader, inde- 
pendently, can make the same mystical connec- 
tion that the poet has made. 

This is the risk inherent in depending only on 
unconnected images: the poet leaves it to the 
reader, not to the power of language, to guide the 
connection between image and idea. It is like a 
conversation whose silences are as meaningful as 
its words; such conversations do not take place 
between strangers. 


A very different sort of poet is Joun HOLLANDER, 
whose second volume, MOVIEGOING AND OTHER 
POEMS (Atheneum, $3.50 cloth; $1.65 paperback), 


shows much more education of the head, and less 
of the heart, than Creeley’s and Levertov’s books. 
Hollander’s first collection won the Yale Younger 
Poets Award in 1958 and displayed a dazzling 
talent for parody and pastiche full of metrical 
trickery and exuberance. Moviegoing’s accomplish- 
ments are no less dazzling, but it is to be taken 
rather more seriously. It contains less apparent 
pastiche, less flippancy. Hollander is fully con- 
scious of the riches of poetic and scholarly tradi- 
tion but is capable of his own variations and in- 
ventiveness. 

One long ironic ‘‘Eclogue,” in a modern setting, 
tells the story of two lovers who, trapped in a cave 
in a thunderstorm, become engrossed in a book: 
“We loved no more that day.” It is a delicious 
parody of Paolo and Francesca in Dante’s Inferno, 
and rolls off with wicked relish. There are poems 
in the shape of Burgundy bottles, of hourglasses. 
There are two poems (one a villanelle) on fried 
shoes, delivered as a challenge to the beat poet 
Gregory Corso, who said, “No square poet 
would ever begin a poem with ‘Fried Shoes.’ ” 
There are syllabic meters, half rhymes, assonances, 
elaborate enjambments, stress-rhythmas, titillating 
epigraphs, and one of the silliest publisher’s blurbs 
to decorate a book of verse in several seasons 
(though, Lord knows, the blurbs on books of verse 
are seldom noted for their good sense). 

Many of Hollander’s serious poems, like the 
title poem (a disquisition on old movies and movie 
theaters) and the long didactic poem “Upon 
Apthorp House” (the history of a Harvard build- 
ing in the eighteenth-century style), use the past 
as a wedge to enter the present: 


. . . One tries 
The ancient models on for size 
And leaves them off when he can know 
They’re more than something to outgrow . . . 
All the games I’ve tried to play 
Like ladders, to be thrown away 
Once the snug tree-house has been gained, 
Seem moments now to be explained. . . . 


This book’s greatest metrical originality lies in 
a group of landscape poems spun out in intricate 
stanzas which embody an almost surrealist concern 
with the cold of snow and the heat of blood, or 
with the shapes of light and dark, as in “Race 
Rock Light”: 


Over sparkling and green water, the lighthouse seems 
Smaller than what the sun, pouring about our cupped, 
Shading hands, should contract it 
To; and glaring reflections, splashed 


Off the top of the bright bay just at noon are like 
Guarding pulses that cut visions to size, adjust 
Shapes of images, lest they 
Seem to matter too much.... 
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Anybody interested in the techniques of verse will 
want to listen to the interplay of half rhymes, 
as in “‘green-seems,”’ ‘‘sun—cupped,” ‘“‘contract- 
splashed,” and so on, throughout. Hollander, too, 
uses the six-stress line, so difficult to manage in 
English, with fluid and evocative effect. 

John Hollander’s poems, even at their most 
frivolous and perverse, explore the shifting barriers 
between semblance and reality with a sort of 
chuckling irony, but never with a very high inner 
seriousness. His irony has no satirical thrust be- 
hind it, little melancholy, no compelling joy. 
These are poems whose major emotion lies in their 
own cleverness. It is worth taking poetry more 
seriously — as in their ways Creeley and Levertov 
do — and perhaps in his third book Hollander 
will find his way. 


ANNE SEXTON in ALL MY PRETTY ONES (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.00 cloth; $1.50 paperback) cannot 
be accused of a lack of seriousness. As her epigraph 
she quotes Kafka: “‘the books we need are the kind 
that act upon us like a misfortune. . . . A book 
should serve as the ax for the frozen sea within us.” 
Her poems have a beleaguered and desperate hon- 
esty about them. Short on thought, long on 
sensation, they flog the reader into feeling. Many 
are manifestly autobiographical, and almost all 
sound so. If Denise Levertov’s poems are obsessed 
with the present moment, Anne Sexton’s cannot 
escape the vertical pronoun: the “‘I’’ is everywhere. 
Yet she is faithful as a poet, faithful to her own 
feelings, to the terrible ambiguities of imagination, 
to the grim joy to be taken in facts. She shows her 
worst habits when she goes overboard into hallu- 
cination without control; but when controlled, 
hallucination becomes in her hands a way of 
illuminating the dark recesses of existence. 

Anne Sexton’s first book, To Bedlam and Part 
Way Back, was a loose series of poems describing 
a mental breakdown and recovery. The auto- 
biographical poems in this second book continue 
the story yet reveal a greater breadth of style and 
mood, a diversity of imagination which in the 
end give the second book a stronger unity. One 
long poem, called “The Operation,” is absolutely 
superb. Its unflinching candor, clarity, matter-of- 
factness set a standard which is almost unrivaled 
in contemporary verse. Here is its first stanza: 


After the sweet promise, 

the summer’s mild retreat 

from mother’s cancer, the winter months of her death, 
I come to this white office, its sterile sheet, 

its hard tablet, its stirrups, to hold my breath 

while I, who must, allow the glove its oily rape, 

to hear the almost mighty doctor over me equate 
my ills with hers 

and decide to operate. 
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Recall if you can the opening of any recent poem 
to match that for economy, fullness, and power in 
setting a scene. 

Yet no other poem in the volume approaches 
this height, and many suffer from sheer excess, 
as though the poet were straining every sense to 
try to identify with her subject matter, like this 
opening stanza of “For God While Sleeping”: 


Sleeping in fever, I am unfit 

to know just who you are: 

hung up like a pig on exhibit, 

the delicate wrists, 

the beard drooling blood and vinegar; 
hooked to your own weight, 

jolting toward death under your nameplate. 


A poem like this overshoots its mark when it 
slips beyond the purity of horror into the incon- 
gruity of self-consciousness. Too often, the author 
reaches so far for the striking simile that she 
makes the reader uncomfortably conscious of 
the “I” behind the poems — not the “I”? of the 
sufferer but the “I” of the artificer. ‘Their 
breasts as limp as killed fish,” “‘a brown voice as 
soft and full as beer,” ‘‘Their nipples as unin- 
volved as warm starfish’? — similes like this show 
the overstrain. Yet when natural they could hardly 
be more original: 
A Canada goose rides up, 


spread out like a gray suede shirt, 
honking his nose into the March wind. 


Of all the poets reviewed here, WILLIAM STAF- 
FORD shows the greatest promise of major stature. 
His first book, West of Your City, was published 
very prettily in 1960 by one of those small private 
presses which can bring a book to print but have 
trouble causing it to be noticed or read. This book 
is already unavailable. The second collection, 
TRAVELING THROUGH THE DARK, contains too many 
new poems of lower energy than Stafford’s re- 
markable best, and it seems a pity that this new 
volume (Harper & Row, $3.50) could not have 
been arranged to include the best poems from 
West of Your City instead. Yet the first long section 
has many rich poems in it— robust, mystical, 
sensuous, witty, wealthy with the rhythms of 
everyday speech. Stafford brings to his poetry a 
really good mind, a highly developed eye for land- 
scape, a broad frame of reference, a maturity 
about joy and trouble, and a natural unforced tal- 
ent that may one day make him the envy and 
despair of his contemporaries. 

In the best poems of Traveling Through the Dark 
you find yourself plunged happily into the middle 
of a poem’s experience before you know how you 
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have got there. In the less good poems you tend 
to be aware of a bustle of preparation, but the 
lesser poems are simply a little less intense, less 
striking. Among the finest poems, as in the first 
book, are those dealing with the patterns behind 
landscape; but you will also find quizzical poems 
on the nature of thought and understanding, on 
the meaning of natural disasters, on the discrimi- 
nation between the large and the small, on the 
exchange between one generation and the next, 
or on the place of poetry. No narrowness here. 
One poem, called ‘The Job,” is the best I know 
about the profession of teaching. Another, ‘“The 
Thought Machine,” gives sheer delight in the 
reading and the rereading, asit relates, with humor 
and justice, man to machine. The best sample 
short enough to be quoted here in its entirety is a 
rueful one called ‘‘Parentage”’: 


My father didn’t really belong in history. 
He kept looking over his shoulder at some mistake. 
He was a stranger to me, for I belong. 


There never was a particular he couldn’t understand, 
but there were too many in too long a row, 
and like many another he was overwhelmed. 


Today drinking coffee I look over the cup 
and want to have the right amount of fear, 
preferring to be saved and not, like him, heroic. 


I want to be as afraid as the teeth are big, 
I want to be as dumb as the wise are wrong: 
I’d just as soon be pushed by events to where I belong. 


If William Stafford can discipline himself to print 
only the very best of his poems, watch out. He is 
a poet with something to say, who can transcend 
his human limitations and perform the poet’s 
highest task by clarifying the world around us. As 
a sample of his prophetic quality, here is a short 
poem from West of Your City which in its way has 
the power of Yeats’s ‘“‘The Second Coming.”. 
This one is called “At the Bomb Testing Site.” 


At noon in the desert a panting lizard 
waited for history, its elbows tense, 
watching the curve of a particular road 
as if something might happen. 


It was looking at something farther off 
than people could see, an important scene 
acted in stone for little selves 

at the flute end of consequences. 


There was just a continent without much on it 
under a sky that never cared less. 

Ready for a change, the elbows waited. 

The hands gripped -hard on the desert. 
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Information is snowballing 


is finding new ways of using computers 

to cope with the great volume of information that is piling 
up in science and business today. 

One recent IBM development is a computer system that 

acts as an electronic traffic director for information. From 

the flood of reports, articles and books received by an or- 


ganization, the new system selects and routes information to 
nannla accardina ta their snecific interests and needs. 


In another area, IBM has developed a prototype information 
system that can store millions of document pages, yet is able 
to find and deliver a copy of any page within seconds. IBM 
scientists are also investigating new techniques for abstract- 
ing and indexing technical articles automatically. 

New information-handling systems like these from IBM are 
urgently needed if scientists and businessmen are to make 
the best use of man’s vast and growing store of information. 
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ATRIOTISM 


The Radical Right and the South 


by BETTY. T. CHM A J: The emerging power of the radical right-wing groups in the 


South is a source of concern in national politics. The combination of two fears — fear of Communism and 


fear of the Negro — forms a particularly explosive threat to politics, education, and calm thinking. 


Betty E. Cumas, who teaches at the University Center for Adult Education in Detroit, analyzes 


the types, traditional background, and possible effect on this fall’s elections of the Southern radical right. 


. Fm the story of the John Birch Society broke 
in the national press, more than a year ago, Amer- 
icans have been astonished to learn that some two 
thousand organizations with a total membership 
of perhaps eight million (according to figures 
cited by Senator Herbert Lehman in the New 
York Times last December) are fervently engaged 
in fighting an “internal Communist menace.” 
At first, the Birchers and their sympathizers were 
dismissed as hatemongers, lunatics, and simple- 
tons. But as their numbers multiplied, national 
leaders everywhere rushed forward to warn and 
to explain. The new “super-patriotism,’’ they 
said, was the reaction of the frustrated to such 
international crises as the U-2 incident, the failure 
of summitry, and the problems in Cuba and 
Berlin. The right-wing extremist was defined as 
an individual who sought refuge from these reali- 
ties in the conspiracy theory of history and the 
either-or cosmology of the paranoid. ‘‘Men who 
are unwilling to face up to the danger from with- 
out are convinced that the real danger comes from 
within,” said President Kennedy last year, and 
many observers found his analysis sound. 

While several of the larger anti-Communist 
organizations have attracted a nationwide follow- 
ing, the rightist movement is most pronounced in 
the Southwest and the South—that is, the South 
of the old Confederacy, which extends, these days, 
to Fort Worth. Why some regions should be 
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especially vulnerable to an epidemic of paranoid 
patriotism at this time is a pertinent question. 
The South is a particularly intriguing subject for 
study, since the current anti-Red reaction in the 
South can be traced to events which antedate both 
the John Birch Society and the recent inter- 
national crises. 

The most important of these events was the 
1954 Supreme Court decision on school desegre- 
gation, to which the South responded by organ- 
izing the White Citizens Councils. Another was 
the news of the brainwashing of Korean prisoners 
of war, to which the National Security Council 
responded with its directive of 1958, urging mili- 
tary officers to enlighten their troops and the 
public on cold-war issues, a directive which re- 
ceived a warm welcome at the many military 
bases located in Dixie. By 1957, it had become 
standard procedure for Citizens Councils to equate 
the Supreme Court and the N.A.A.C.P. with 
Communism. By 1959, projects and seminars 
like those introduced to the military bases by 
newly organized anti-Communist groups were 
spreading into communities and schools through- 
out the South. By 1961, the two forces of reaction 
had discovered their common enemy, internal 
Communism, and encouraged by the general re- 
surgence of conservatism throughout the nation, 
had greatly expanded their size and power. To- 
day, the Southern right-wing groups range on the 
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political spectrum from a proper “‘pro-blue” to a 
vile ultraviolet, but they unite in their desire to 
save the nation from its alleged swing toward the 
infra-Red, and also in their common insistence 
upon calling themselves “‘conservatives” with a 
dogmatism not unlike that of the lady who de- 
clared, “I am not an extreme rightist, but I am 
extremely right.” 


A SURVEY of these groups logically begins with 
the most regional among them, the Citizens 
Councils. As early as November of 1956, William 
Simmons, a leader of the Councils movement, 
called its half million members ‘“‘much more than 
a white supremacy group,” claiming that they 
were ‘“‘working side by side with other patriotic 
groups in the North” and that they represented 
“fundamentally, the first real stirrings of a con- 
servative revolt in this country.” There is reason 
today to believe he was at least partly right. The 
Councils sought to establish their larger patriotism 
by linking integration with Communism. Scholars 
with Communist-front records were said to have 
contributed to Gunnar Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma, which, in turn, influenced the Supreme 
Court’s decisions on desegregation. The drive to 
link these decisions with Communism has been 
led by Senator James O. Eastland of Mississippi, 
who told the Senate in 1955 that the Court had 
been ‘‘influenced and infiltrated by Reds’ and 
has since reiterated his assertion that the decisions 
were ‘“‘dictated by political pressure groups bent 
upon the destruction of the American system of 
government and the mongrelization of the white 
race.” The Councils and their allied groups go 
out of their way to pass credit to the John Birch 
Society, which professes no discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, or national origin, for initiating 
the drive to impeach Earl Warren. 

The N.A.A.C.P., meanwhile, was called the 
inspiration of the pro-Communist Negro W. E. B. 
DuBois and was outlawed in several states on 
the grounds that its leaders had “‘front records.” 
Rightists do not, of course, mention that the 
N.A.A.C.P. was founded before the October Revo- 
lution in Russia, long before most Americans 
even knew what the word “Communist”? meant. 
Louisiana has disqualified Negro voters in its 
drive to “victory” — so says the 1959 Manual of 
Procedures for voting registrars — in “‘the life and 
death struggle with the Communists and the 
N.A.A.C.P. to maintain segregation and the liber- 
ties of our people”; while Mississippi has imported 
professional anti-Communists to “‘earn their fee,” 
as Hodding Carter puts it, ‘“‘by implying that those 
who challenge the segregationist line are members 
of the Communist apparatus.” 
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The amalgam that always includes the Com- 
munists, the Warren Court, and the N.A.A.C.P. 
was, from the first, designed to take in other ene- 
mies of the South as well. Early Councils folders 
warned Southerners to be wary of “‘socializers’’ 
in labor unions, churches, and schools, and told 
them flatly: ‘‘This integration scheme ties right in 
with the new one world, one creed, one race phi- 
losophy fostered by the ultra-idealists and the 
international left-wingers.”’ The same theme is 
echoed by the Shreveport Journals Dr. Medford 
Evans, who writes a regular column entitled 
“The South: Soviet Target,” in which he argues 
that the Communists are promoting integration 
in order to ‘‘destroy the South — the nation’s 
largest region and the location of its main military 
defenses”; and by speakers at anti-Communist 
rallies who blame “‘self-styled intellectuals” in 
Washington for helping the Communists by en- 
couraging ‘‘those young toughs who call them- 
selves Freedom Riders.” 

Joining the fear of desegregation with the fear of 
international Communism produces an emotional 
knot strong enough to paralyze reflective thought. 
The tactics are even more effective when they 
receive the official blessing of the law. The triple 
alliance of segregationists, anti-Communists, and 
local law enforcement agencies, established on the 
state and community levels in about 1955, was 
tightened last year by a new region-wide organi- 
zation called the Southern Association of Intelli- 
gence Agents. The association’s stated purpose is 
to aid the F.B.I. in combating subversive activities 
on the local level, where ‘‘different problems” are 
said to confront the law. Attempts to maneuver 
the opposition to the side of force and violence by 
canting of “law and order” and ‘“‘local control” 
are combined with contradictory efforts to invoke 
the codes of the battlefield, so revered in Dixie, 
through references to ‘‘war,” “victory,” and 
‘struggles to the death.” The appeal to honor and 
the awe inspired by official authority reappears 
in frequent quotation of J. Edgar Hoover on the 
imminence of the internal Communist threat, 
and frequent requests for military officers to attend 
anti-Communist rallies, if only to sit in uniform 
on the platform. 


Bo if the appeals to honor and the law are 
strong, the appeal to religious authority is strong- 
er. Today, as in the past, the church is a central 
force in the South, shaping social attitudes and 
reflecting regional conditions. Recently, histori- 
ans have noted a growth in the ranks of funda- 
mentalist churches and an increase in the pros- 
perity of roving evangelists of the region. A re- 


vived suspicion of the Northern liberal pulpit, 
reminiscent of Southern sentiment at the time of 
the Scopes trial, appears in the concerted attack 
upon the National Council of Churches. Opposi- 
tion to liberalism, especially liberalism that comes 
in the form of social gospel, is the plank that unites 
the views of religious ultraconservatives with the 
political platform of right-wing extremists. The 
connection is frequently made by equating the 
Communist conspiracy against America with Sa- 
tan’s ancient conspiracy against the church. 
Evangelists like Billy James Hargis turn political 
by declaring, “‘This war-to-death struggle between 
freedom and Communism is actually a battle be- 
tween good and evil, the Christ and the Anti- 
Christ,”’ while politicians like J. Strom Thurmond 
turn evangelist by asserting, ‘‘This war we’re in is 
basically a fight between the believers in a Su- 
preme Being and the atheists.” 

There are larger Southern followings for such 
religiously oriented groups as Hargis’ Christian 
Crusade (formerly called the Christian Conscience 
Crusade), Fred C. Schwarz’s Christian Anti- 
Communist Crusade, and Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
much older Christian Nationalist Crusade. Hargis 
has been enjoying singular success in the South. 
Born in Texas, educated at the Ozark Bible Col- 
lege in Arkansas, and in Puerto Rico, Hargis was 
a pastor in Sapulpa, Oklahoma, before establish- 
ing headquarters for his Crusade in Tulsa. His 
central stress is that the Communists, who have 
“practically destroyed traditional Americanism” 
through their control over public and private in- 
stitutions, are “‘completely, militantly, and ruth- 
lessly atheistic’? and motivated solely by hate. 
He maintains that the “infamous” segregation 
controversy has been stirred up by “‘neither the 
Negro people nor the White people” of the South 
but by the ‘envious Communists, the fellow- 
travelers, the so-called ‘liberals’ and ‘progressives’ 
and the ‘social reformers’ ’ who feel ‘‘no love for 
the Negro people.” 

Symptomatic of the new relationships between 
fundamentalist religions, conservative politics, and 
racial interests was the prompt response of the 
Southern radical right to the Supreme Court’s 
ruling last June holding that the school prayer 
prescribed by the New York Board of Regents 
was unconstitutional. Although reaction against 
the ruling was marked throughout the region (all 
of the senators sponsoring bills to nullify the 
Court’s action were Southerners), the strongest 
language came from the superpatriots of the Bible 
Belt, who branded it as “‘a furthering of the anti- 
God forces” in the land, a sign that “‘the Red flag 
is going up in America,” and proof that the 
“twisted thinking” of Court members “‘fits beau- 
tifully with the Communist Master Plan.” To the 
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segregationists, the ruling offered one more pre- 
text for intensifying their assault on the Court. 

The crusade against Communism in Southern 
public schools and colleges has also been effective. 
The intellectual center for all the new right-wing 
programs, North and South, is located at Harding 
College in Searcy, Arkansas. Harding’s National 
Education Program boasts that twenty-five mil- 
lion people a year come into contact with its 
literature, kits, workshops, traveling experts, and 
films. In Texas, education for the right wing has 
become a booming concern. A group of business- 
men is offering $10,000 to every Texas school that 
agrees to teach “Americanism” from its approved 
material and is providing free lectures for the 
teachers of these courses. Houston has educa- 
tional programs for the entire community, in- 
cluding a “Teens Against Communism” forum. 
Dallas, which alone supports over one hundred 
anti-Communist groups, requires that a course 
called “Ways to Fight Communism” be included 
in the public school curriculum. 

A factor which has strengthened the arguments 
of extremists who have long been concerned over 
the slanting of young minds by sly educationists is 
the recent shift in public sentiment away from 
progressive education. Ultrarightists are now 
taking credit for having said all along that ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Education is Red-ucation.” From Sa- 
pulpa to St. Petersburg, according to Robert 
Iverson’s report, books have been burned and 
teachers dismissed in the effort to purge schools of 
“socialism and sex” or “‘sex and slanted history.” 
Lieutenant H. A. Poole of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Intelligence Agents told the press last fall 
that Communist infiltration in the schools was 
a major Southern problem, explaining, ‘‘When 
you’re dealing with educational institutions, 
you’re dealing with dynamite. They’ve got this 
academic freedom”! Antisegregation leaders con- 
tend that Poole’s organization is a new excuse for 
extending the drive against racial desegregation 
in the schools, related through its founders to the 
Florida congressional investigations which, osten- 
sibly hunting for homosexuals and Communists 
in the colleges, succeeded in obtaining the dis- 
missal of at least fifteen university faculty mem- 
bers who favored integration. 


Aa far, I have noted the interaction among 
anti-Communists, segregationists, law enforce- 
ment agencies, religious leaders, and educational 
institutions. Four groups remain to be added to 
the network of Southern right-wing alliances: 
military leaders, politicians, businessmen, and a 
group I shall call the fanatics. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


On military bases in Arkansas, Georgia, F lorida, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana, officers have 
cooperated with Hargis, Schwarz, and Harding 
College in preparing their “pro-blue’’ programs. 
The success of this cooperation may be illustrated 
by Florida’s Project Alert, which is based at 
the Pensacola naval training station. Initiated 
in 1959 through the joint efforts of the Chief 
of Naval Aviation Training and the National 
Education Program, Project Alert rapidly spread 
the anti-Communist message through the com- 
munity and the state, and into Georgia and 
South Carolina. Today, the project is a perma- 
nent community agency, operating its own library 
and bookstore, sponsoring broadcasts, and, of 
course, mailing out literature. A sample of the 
organization’s influence was the achievement, in 
May of last year, of one of its main goals, the 
passage through the Florida legislature of a bill 
requiring high schools to teach a course in “the 
evils of Communism.” 

The activities of Southern politicians like East- 
land and Thurmond reflect the multiple facets of 
the right-wing movement. Eastland, as chairman 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
has fallen heir to McCarthy’s role as chief investi- 
gator of Communist infiltration. Thurmond, sym- 
bol of Dixiecrat sentiment, has led the attack upon 
the alleged muzzling of such military officers as 
General Edwin A. Walker. 

Also of significance has been the emergence of 
Barry Goldwater as the acknowledged political 
leader of the far right in the nation as a whole. In 
areas where economic issues predominate, the 
same Southerners who looked so approvingly 
upon the policies of the late Robert A. Taft find 
the Arizona conservative even more to their liking. 
Goldwater has openly courted Southern political 
support by such tactics as maintaining that the 
Supreme Court’s decision on desegregation is not 
the law of the land, insisting that the Republican 
Party has spent too much time trying to “woo 
Negro voters,” and telling Georgians last Novem- 
ber that his native Arizona was “Confederate 
territory.” 

His statements led Strom Thurmond to declare 
in December, when Goldwater’s political fortunes 
were at an all-time high, that the Arizonian could 
win the South’s 1964 presidential vote at the head 
of either party. But Atlanta’s Ralph McGill an- 
grily noted that Goldwater had become the “‘un- 
expected hero of the klans, klaverns, and councils” 
and had “stolen the play’ from party leaders 
seeking to direct the South’s renascent Republi- 
canism further toward the middle of the road. 
Since then, having denounced the American Nazi 
Party and Robert Welch, and having been de- 
nounced in turn by the right-wing Courtneys of 


New Orleans, Goldwater has emerged as some- 
thing of a moderate, with the extremists now to 
his starboard side. From among these extremists, 
Kent and Phoebe Courtney must be singled out 
for attempting to mobilize citizen patriots behind 
unified “political action” programs. Their Solid 
South Conference of 1960 was noteworthy for its 
presumption that all Southerners were rightists, or 
vice versa. ‘Though the conference made little 
progress, they now have a new society which 
supports ‘‘candidates to oppose Liberal and/or 
Socialist-voting Congressmen, regardless of party 
affiliation.” 


Mae: has been written about the big-money 
support for the radical right from individual 
corporations and from multimillionaires in Texas 
and California. More important, perhaps, is the 
money that comes from the broad segment of 
middle-income business classes — the people who 
make the regular donations, buy the books, sub- 
scribe to the newspapers, and pay the dues of the 
flourishing organizations. All available data indi- 
cate that such business support has been increasing 
steadily and that much of it comes from newly 
wealthy or moderately well-to-do groups. 

The fanatics, those whose intense bigotries and 
bizarre schemes for repulsing the Communists 
place them at the outer fringes of the extreme right, 
are also discovering that the South today offers a 
fertile field for exploitation, one that may even 
rival southern California. Historian Thomas 
Clark finds in the region more “‘opportunists” and 
‘“demagogues” than it has ever seen, expressing 
themselves on a broader range of subjects than 
ever before. The words of Admiral John G. 
Crommelin will serve to illustrate how even the 
fanatics envision an intertwining of regional, in- 
ternational, and supernatural phenomena. Crom- 
melin announced his candidacy for governor in 
1958 by declaring that the state of Alabama had 
been “selected by the Communist-Jewish Con- 
spirators as the proving ground,”’ to test means for 
carrying out their “satanic plot to mix the blood 
of the White Christian people of the South with 
negroes” in order to achieve their “ultimate ob- 
jectives,”’ which are: 


to use their world-wide control of money to destroy 
Christianity and set up a World Government in the 
framework of the United Nations, and erase all na- 
tional boundaries and eliminate all racial distinctions 
except the so-called Jewish race, which will then 
become the masters — with their headquarters in the 
State of Israel and in the UN in New York, and from 
these two communications centers rule a slave-like 
population of copper-colored mongrels. . . . 
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Ralph Ellsworth and Sarah M. Harris, who an- 
alyze several such statements in The American Right 
Wing, leave no doubt that in their opinion Crom- 
melin and those like him believe absolutely in the 
validity of their theories. 


i, ote is, then, a strong rightist movement in the 
South, a region-wide phenomenon affecting reli- 
gion, education, military and economic affairs, 
and the politics of both major parties. This is not 
to say that the movement is not strong elsewhere 
in the country also, nor to imply that the majority 
of Southerners accept the platforms of the right- 
wing extremists. In the South, as in the rest of the 
nation, the far right remains a political minority. 
A third party, especially in the region where the 
Dixiecrat failure of 1948 is still a fresh memory, is 
out of the question; rightists themselves, with the 
conspicuous exception of the Courtneys, firmly 
dismiss the idea as political suicide. 

What makes the movement astonishing is that, 
for several reasons, the South is the last place in 
the world one might expect to find a fervent anti- 
Communist drive. To begin with, there is vir- 
tually no Communism in the region; the enemy is 
a phantom. Despite the poverty and racial unrest 
which ought to have provided Communist or- 
ganizers with great opportunities, the South has 
been one area of the country where, much to their 
chagrin, they have experienced signal failure 
among both white and Negro populations. For 
that matter, few radical leftists of any kind are to 
be found in the area. The survey completed by 
Ralph Ellsworth last year revealed that the right- 
ist organizer has been enjoying “‘better luck there 
than his left-wing counterpart” for a number of 
years. The most telling proof that the South as a 
region is not especially attracted to the anti- 
Communist issue as such was its indifference to 
the hysteria of the McCarthy era. According to 
polls analyzed by Nathan Glazer and Seymour 
Lipset, it was “the most anti-McCarthy section 
of the country.” 

Most important, the South today is poignantly 
aware that it has been cast as a villain in the inter- 
national drama which portrays the Soviet Union 
and the United States vying for the support of the 
new anticolonial powers. The Soviets, quick to 
take advantage of the tendency of African and 
Asian nations to equate imperialism with racial 
discrimination, have countered America’s claims 
to the traditions of freedom and democracy with 
such persistent questions as ‘‘What about Little 
Rock?” and “What about the lynchings in the 
South?” American diplomats who have had to 
answer these charges have, in effect, apologized 
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for the traditional behavior of white Southerners. 
When the South replies by blaming the Kremlin 
for the activities of racial minorities, it succeeds in 
making the Communists the champions of freedom 
at the very time it boasts of its own anti-Com- 
munist loyalty. 

These paradoxes can be explained, in part, by 
examining the historical behavior of the South 
when faced with a crisis requiring change. The 
arguments just cited serve less as a foil than as an 
incentive to superpatriotism. A region or group, 
like an individual, tends to be most vocal about 
its patriotism at the very time it is accused of dis- 
loyalty, as if to vindicate its wrongs by advertising 
its good intentions. The South has proved itself 
peculiarly adept at such behavior. It has, in the 
past, sought moral respectability before the world 
by professing religious fidelity and national pa- 
triotism. It has projected its own failings upon 
its accusers (the Negroes are worse off in the 
North) and embraced the paranoid delusion that 
an ancient, secret, many-tentacled conspiracy — 
of Yankees, infidels, carpetbaggers, the tariff gang 
— was plotting to destroy its regional integrity. 

The perpetual need of the South to justify its 
lost causes and peculiar institutions in terms of 
high moral principles has often led it to rely 
more upon fantasy than upon mere fact. This 
is the region, after all, which fought a civil war 
not for slavery but for freedom — the freedom to 
enjoy the Southern way of life, the freedom prom- 
ised to the states by the Constitution, the freedom 
to drive “foreign invaders” from its sacred soil. 
This is the region that compensated for its ugly 
industrialism after the war by imagining the man- 
sions, magnolias, and moonlight of its glorious 
past. This is the South that staggered to the polls, 
as Will Rogers put it, to vote for Prohibition. And 
this is the South that, above all, professes its ca- 
pacity for love — love of God, love of tradition, 
love of its land and its neighbors, love of Amer- 
ica, love of the Negro. It should not be difficult to 
imagine a part of this same South saying today, 
“Were not fighting the Negro, you see. We’re 
not fighting for hate. We’re fighting the Com- 
munists and the atheists. We’re fighting for Chris- 
tian love, for law and order, for freedom and 
victory, for the way handed down by the founding 
fathers and hallowed, somehow, by the memory 
of the Confederate dead.” 

The radical rightist, taking advantage of this 
historical sense of injury, makes his appeal to the 
Southern mind by modernizing what Thomas 
Clark calls “the eternal triangle of the Yankee, 
the Negro, and the Southern conscience” into a 
new triangle which simply substitutes the abom- 
inable Commie for the abominable Yankee and 
keeps the rest of the age-old arguments intact. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


He then goes further. He adds to these time- 
honored arguments the almost equally sacrosanct 
shibboleths of the New South. Often the same 
men who boast loudest about the South’s recent 
economic growth under free enterprise will be 
most vehement about resisting social change, par- 
ticularly if change means unions, taxes, and gov- 
ernment “‘interference” with business. Fearful of 
losing regional advantages of cheap labor and low 
tax rates, certain industrialists find they can bene- 
fit from the suggestion that unionism and govern- 
ment spending are tainted with Red, an impression 
stronger in this region than anywhere else. The 
economic revolution which has industrialized and 
urbanized America during the last few decades has 
occurred much more recently and about three 
times more rapidly in the South than in the other 
sections of the country. The language of laissez- 
faire economics, long ago abandoned by most 
Northern businessmen, is still very current in 
parts of the South, and the rightist needs only 
to incorporate the capitalist’s versions of individ- 
ualism (the rugged variety) and freedom (free 
enterprise) into his programs for traditional 
Americanism in order to gather respectable busi- 
nessmen and rabid racists under a single tent. 
Common opposition to “‘welfare socialism’ de- 
signed to aid minorities, economic or racial, unites 
economic rightists with racial rightists in a com- 
mon demand for repealing the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, and the New Frontier; and economic mo- 
tivations go far to explain why the radical right 
has pre-empted the word ‘‘freedom,”’ much as the 
Communists have taken over the word “‘peace.” 
Moreover, in the deferential society of the modern 
South, the wealthy industrialists have replaced 
the old planter class at the top of the social ladder, 
lending an aura of status to certain extremist 
groups flourishing in the more exclusive sub- 
urbs. Related to the deference for wealth is an 
older deference for military rank, with retired 
admirals and generals who champion a hard 
anti-Communist line fitting neatly into the roles 
heretofore reserved for Confederate officers. The 
result is that the so-called military-industrial com- 
plex of the radical right has a powerful appeal to 
certain areas of the South. 

Yet racial intransigence and economic self- 
interest are not by themselves sufficient to account 
for the strength of the Southern rightist move- 
ment, especially since the pro-segregation and 
business interests frequently conflict. There is a 
third force to which the Southern right consist- 
ently appeals, one which operates to obfuscate 
internal differences and effectively paralyze dis- 
sent. Let me call this force naive conservatism and 
define it as a utopian longing to revive the simpler 
society of a bygone time; a dogmatic insistence 
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upon the cleavage between good and evil, right 
and wrong, loyalty and treason; and a capacity to 
romanticize these dogmatisms with a glow of 
unreality and an air of innocence that serve to 
blunt their cutting edges. The politician appeal- 
ing to naive conservatism characteristically ex- 
plains that he is fighting the Communist menace 
because he loves his children. Or because America 
is a Christian country. Such attitudes have deep 
roots in Southern history. At its worst, naive 
conservatism can produce “‘an institution of Chiv- 
alry, Humanity, Mercy, and Patriotism” — as the 
Ku Klux Klan called itself in 1867 — to cloak 
terrorism in the white robes of virtue. 

At its best, it can produce a program as intel- 
lectually respectable as Southern Agrarianism, 
the program which Virginia Rock in her definitive 
study of the twelve Agrarians has described as 
“utopian in its vision of restoring a way of life 
that was being threatened” and “‘conservative in 
its defense of . . . a ‘natural aristocracy,’ a stable, 
ordered society rooted in family, a code of con- 
duct, a proclivity for absolutes, a love of tradition, 
a strong Protestant faith.” Although the naive 
conservatives of our own day cannot be classed 
with either the best or worst among those of the 
past, they share the same mood of nostalgia and 
the same penchant for making themselves martyrs 
to lost causes, indeed, often reveling in the 
strength and stature of the opposition. 

Their fear of Communism usually takes the 
form of outraged passion for naive religion, naive 
patriotism, and naive educational orthodoxy, and 
one has only to hear the congregations at the anti- 
Communist rallies shouting amens and singing 
“God Bless America” to realize the intensity of 
these emotions. When the demand for a return to 
the old-time religion, McGuffey’s Reader, and the 
political faith of our fathers becomes as much a 
part of the right-wing movement as the demand to 
impeach Earl Warren, outlaw the N.A.A.C.P., or 
“Get the US out of the UN and the UN out of 
the US,” the interaction between regional and 
national forces is complete. 


Acie: this background of regional history and 
psychology, the influence of Southern right-wing 
elements upon this year’s elections can be exam- 
ined. Already the primaries have shown that po- 
litical realities can have a chilling effect on the 
fervor and fantasy which sustain the impression 
of ultraconservative unity. Right-wing candidates, 
having tied their political ambitions to the two 
major parties at a time when Southern politics 
is in a state of flux, are being divided and in many 
cases defeated at the polls. 


The economic rightists, whose efforts are sparked 
by the profit motive, supported by the ‘“‘mili- 
tary-industrial complex,” and organized around 
the catchwords ‘“‘victory,’’ “‘spending,”’ ‘‘free en- 
terprise,” and “‘right to work,” tend to find their 
natural home at the far side of the Republican 
Party, where Barry Goldwater stands unchal- 
lenged as their spokesman. Among them are 
many who have strong ties with the John Birch 
Society. 

In ‘Texas, where economic issues predominate, 
the dilemma of these right-wingers is clearly illus- 
trated. Following Senator John Tower’s surprise 
victory in 1960, many Birch members and their 
allies chose to cast their political fortunes with the 
Republicans. General Walker’s decision this year 
to run for governor in the Democratic primary 
undoubtedly split the vote of the Birchers, who had 
been ‘‘unofficially’? urged to back ultraconserva- 
tive Republicans. In Florida, South Carolina, 
and the more prosperous urban districts through- 
out the South, economic rightists have also en- 
tered several of the races in the Republican col- 
umn. They are partly responsible for the fact that 
where Republicans are fielding opposition, the 
candidates tend to be more conservative than their 
already conservative Democratic opponents, a 
trend contrary to that in Northern states, where 
the Republican electorate has gone out of its way 
to choose moderates over Birch-supported con- 
servatives. 

The racial rightists, on the other hand, generally 
gather at the conservative extreme of the Demo- 
cratic Party, accepting the leadership of the Deep 
South’s Thurmonds, Eastlands, and Talmadges. 
Determined to keep the South solidly opposed to 
both the Northern liberalism that has ‘‘commu- 
nized” their own party and the Republicanism 
that, however conservative, still conjures up the 
vision of the Yankee abolitionist, these men seek 
to keep a controlling hand in national and local 
affairs. They rely upon the catchwords “‘states’ 
rights”? and “‘constitutionalism’’; they have strong 
ties with the Citizens Councils, and consistently 
oppose internationalism. In Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, rural and core-city areas — indeed, wher- 
ever the resistance to integration obscures all other 
issues — these right-wingers have shown impres- 
sive strength. 

As might be expected, there is much overlap- 
ping between the two groups of extremists, with 
the ultras of both major parties attempting to raid 
each other’s ideological territories. In Texas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Florida, right-wingers of both parties have 
challenged their opponents to demonstrate their 
resistance, both in kind and degree, to the Ken- 
nedy Administration’s programs, in order to prove 
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to the electorate that they are not only conserva- 
tive but “‘conservative enough.” The net effect 
of their prodding may be to swing the South fur- 
ther toward the right, even if the ultras themselves 
are defeated at the polls. At the same time, too 
hard a push to the right may boomerang, if enough 
responsible conservatives are forced to repudiate 
their more extreme colleagues, leaving the impres- 
sion that the resurgent right-wing movement is 
little more than a collection of fanatics and dema- 
gogues trading on the fear of Communism. 

Already a cautious repudiation trend may be 
detected. In Georgia, ex-Governor Marvin Griffin, 
an arch-segregationist, was defeated in a primary 
decided by popular vote. In Texas, gubernatorial 
candidate John Connally has accused his Republi- 
can opponent, Jack Cox, of having past associa- 
tions with a “‘hysterical’’ secret society called 
Freedom-in-Action; and Senator Tower has re- 
nounced both Robert Welch and the Courtneys. 
Elsewhere, several Republican candidates are also 
rejecting the Birchers. Perhaps the best single op- 
portunity for repudiation occurred in Louisiana 
last May, when segregationist Leander Perez 
asked the Democratic State Central Committee to 
take a stand against Kennedy’s omnibus farm bill 
on the grounds that its provisions were similar to 
the agrarian programs of Communist China and 
Cuba. In his angry answer to Perez, Senator Rus- 
sell Long gave voice to the repressed indignation of 
many Southerners: “The people are getting tired 
of being called a Communist just because they 
don’t agree with you,” Long shouted. ‘‘They call 
President Eisenhower a Communist, President 
Kennedy a Communist, Archbishop Rummel, 
Pope John a Communist! ... It’s getting so it 
will be respectable to be called a Communist!” 

The ultrarightists in the South have, in effect, 
touched a sensitive nerve and reactivated an entire 
system of discontents. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cisions may have exposed the nerve to begin with; 
power seekers may have exploited the resulting 
tensions for personal advantage; but the system 
was there all along, susceptible to exploitation. 
The cure for the unrestrained emotionalism 
spreading through the South may lie in the repu- 
diation trend just cited. If it should now develop 
that extremism is as bad for Southern politics as 
racial strife has proved to be for Southern business, 
the unified structure of these various discontents 
may collapse. It will not happen soon; and mean- 
while the “‘struggles to the death”? against ‘“‘per- 
version and subversion” in churches and schools, 
the picketing of mental health clinics and news- 
paper offices, and the purge of dissent from local 
communities can be expected to continue long 
after the extremism affecting Southern politics has 
gone into limbo. 
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iy 1935, the year of my memorable Halloween, 
nobody in Cleveland, North Dakota, had ever 
heard of trick-or-treating, that apologetic form 
of annoying neighbors, subsidizing candymakers, 
ruining teeth, upsetting stomachs, and cheating 
red-blooded human sprites. The contrast between 
what I did as a child and what my neighbors’ 
children do now makes me embarrassed for them 
as they shuffle about in the brisk night under my 
porch light, dressed in the costumes of television 
cartoon characters, begging treats and also beg- 
ging pennies for some admirable charity. (It 
would seem that every modern childish pleasure 
must have its ‘‘constructive aspects.”) For my 
part, I would much rather participate in Hal- 
loween, now that age relegates me to the side of 
Authority, by doing my best to scare the daylights 
out of somebody I can catch tricking me — the 
way I was scared by a drunken old man with the 
biggest shotgun in the world. 

The children who come to my door will remem- 
ber All Hallows’ Eve as a night when they sold 
their right to rebellion for some sugar in expensive 
wrappings. I think they ought to remember it 
instead as a night when they worked off a good 
deal of normal human anarchy before it could do 
them or the rest of the world too much damage — 
the way I did as a third-grade anarchist. 

That year, perhaps because I felt I was out- 
growing the talk of my classmates in our three- 
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grade primary room, I had taken to eavesdropping 
on the conversations of my elders. For at least 
three weeks before Halloween I would hear the 
big boys in the eighth grade talking at recess about 
how they were going to “‘fix old Englehart and old 
Merry.” Mr. Englehart was the strong-armed 
principal of our twelve-grade school, and Mr. 
Merry, as dour a Scotsman as ever bore the name, 
was the vice principal and teacher of the seventh 
and eighth grades. Gloria Merry, his daughter, 
was my best friend in the third grade, and nobody 
could have been more impatient to see what was 
going to happen to her father than she was. Since 
I lived on a farm some distance from town, she 
invited me to spend the night with her, and my 
mother innocently consented to my celebrating 
Halloween ‘‘with my little friends.” 

Gloria’s brother Walter was two years older 
than we, and he formed a tenuous link between us 
and the big boys. He knew, for instance, that a 
group of them planned to meet down at the aban- 
doned livery stable around seven o’clock, and 
thither we went as soon as we could escape the 
supper table. The sun had set more than two 
hours before, and it was very dark and very cold. 
It was too early for the great harvest moon, which 
rose conveniently late that night. We startled the 
plotters when they discovered us skulking at the 
heavy, splintered doors, but they allowed us to 
come into the stable. One of them advanced 


upon us ferociously, his face eerie in the glow of 
the flashlight he held, and said, “You know what’ll 
happen to you little kids if you get caught? They'll 
put you in jail. And if they put you in jail and 
torture you till you tattle on us — well, you just 
better stay there, that’s all. Because if they let 
you out after you tattle on us, we’ll just kill you, 
see? So just don’t get caught, that’s all.” 

I am a little nostalgic now, in this big world, for 
his conviction that in a town of less than three 
hundred souls there would be no ideas about the 
identities of the persons who had rigged buckets of 
water to fall at the touch of a hidden trigger, 
who had rocked privies off their foundations or 
switched the signs from the pool hall and the 
Community Methodist Church. 

The boys had spread out around them the 
homely tools of mischief — the long wires, nails, 
hammers, pliers, string, flashlights, paraffin saved 
from the tops of their mothers’ jelly jars, knives for 
cutting a clothesline or carving out insults to the 
grown-up world, and tin cans filled with rocks for 
making a farewell noise after the damage was done. 


eset sat waiting and vulnerable in the 
night. Even the two or three families who had 
indoor toilets had privies too, in deference to self- 
conscious guests. There were the town pumps, 
which would wear their handles high in the air 
the next morning — creatures built literally in the 
manner of Joyce Kilmer’s trees, each with a 
disjointed arm languishing above a dried-out, 
rasping leather throat, pressed against the earth’s 
nonflowing breast. The buckets of priming water 
would be overturned, and the parents who first 
came to use the pumps, having forgotten what 
morning it was, would have to trek back home to 
get the last quart of water from the pail by the 
sink. And there were the windows, some of which 
would still show wax the next spring. For we did 
use wax, not soap, and I would rather look back 
on the two or three good wax jobs I have done 
than on any number of store windows painted 
innocuously with tempera under the patronizing 
eye of a “cooperating merchant.” 

We stowed away the equipment and flitted off 
into the blackness. There were no streetlights, and 
the only sounds we heard were those of our careful 
feet on the wooden sidewalks. Except for the pool 
hall and the service station out on the highway, all 
commerce ceased at six o’clock, and the boys 
knew that all the downtown businessmen would 
be at home finishing their suppers. By the time 
we had fixed up the restaurant, the dry-goods 
store, the blacksmith’s shop, my great-uncle’s 
hardware store, the post office, and the old car in 
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front of it, the night was far enough advanced so 
that we could undertake more ambitious projects 
with minimum risk. We headed across the tracks 
to the Merrys’ house. 

The boys made Gloria and me stay at the barn 
door when they went inside. We could hear the 
sounds of creaking floorboards and of iron-rimmed 
wheels rolling over straw. Out they came with the 
Merrys’ tattered buggy. They pulled a few fistfuls 
of wiry stuffing from the leather seats and tossed 
it at us. They had already propped a couple of 
stolen planks from the ground to the roof of a 
lean-to shed adjoining the barn, and now they 
boosted the buggy up the planks, ran it up the 
long steep barn roof, and set it astride the high 
ridgepole. In silent hysterics they clambered 
backward down the roof, slid off the planks, and 
shouldered them for use on old Mr. Englehart’s 
barn. 

But Englehart, being better paid than Merry, 
had a sturdy lock between us and the buggy in his 
barn. And his privy had, of all things, a new 
cement foundation. We had to content ourselves 
with waxing his basement windows and stretching 
a wire at shin height between his kitchen door and 
his prudently reinforced toilet. 

As we headed for the scattering of houses along 
U.S. Route 10, we saw that the dim yellow bulb 
was still burning above the two rusty pumps of 
Gerry Schlosser’s Super Service Station. Reason- 
ing that where there was light there might be 
action, two of the boys slithered into the ditches 
on either side of the highway, telling the rest of us 
to stay back and keep quiet. We did not have 
long to wait. Old Gus Koch came weaving down 
the pavement, seeking more beer and fresh com- 
pany now that the pool hall had closed. He 
shambled into the wire they were holding, stag- 
gered, recovered himself with the lucky oscillations 
of the drunk, and began screaming oaths into the 
empty night. 

Schlosser ran out of his station, and Gus fastened 
on his arm. “By God, Gerry! Can’t nobody do 
nothing about them kids!’ 

“Pll shoot the goddamn brisshes off their god- 
damn buttsh!”’ cried Schlosser. He ducked into 
his two-by-four office and came out with a shot- 
gun. He waved it around in the light of his little 
yellow bulb, but he did not leave the station. He 
had no idea of where we might be, in all that great 
blackness of prairie, nor of how many more wires 
might be stretched out in the darkness. 

We were safe, but the boys could not let the 
challenge pass. We waited until the two old men 
had squeezed themselves back into the tiny office, 
and then we headed for the privy fifty feet behind 
the station. Every year it was a little shakier. 
This year it offered scant resistance. It whined 
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and groaned as the boys rocked it back and forth, 
and suddenly its one vital prop fractured with a 
terrible noise. 

Schlosser rushed out with his shotgun just as 
the privy slumped down across its own ditch. 

The boys vanished, Gloria’s brother along with 
them, and we were left running so far behind them 
that we had the nightmare feeling of not moving 
at all. The gun exploded in our direction — 
once, twice. Then again, when we thought surely 
we were safe — crash, CRASH! 

Those shots were the loudest sounds I have ever 
heard in my life, and they seem to have driven 
from my memory any recollection of how we got 


together again with Gloria’s brother, or what we 
told her angry parents we had been doing. 

I do, however, remember perfectly the won- 
derful satisfaction I felt when I saw pompous Mr. 
Merry’s shabby buggy silhouetted on top of his 
barn in the cold morning light of All Saints’ Day. 

The buggy stayed there for at least a week, till 
Mr. Merry could round up enough friends to help 
him get it down again, and for all those days the 
force of Mr. Merry’s personality was quite neu- 
tralized by the craven attitude of his buggy, 
tensely clamping the ridgepole of his barn be- 
tween its thin-spoked wheels, shuddering with 
acrophobia in the November gales. 


NARCISSUS UNBOUND 


By WILLIAM DICKEY 


Wholly from idiosyncratic reasons, my feet 
Seem to me handsome, the arrangement of toes 


What an arranger of toes would, at his best, have meant. 


And the legs that work up from them; even on moody days 
I can see that the deployment of blond hair is right, 
And the kneecaps, splendidly defined, not open to argument. 


No one should praise his begetting apparatus, and I won’t, 


Except to say: if a responsible mechanism 
Was wanted to keep things going, this is it. 


And shoulders and chest; I cannot say enough 
To tell how I admire my various body; 
Growth of beard, growth of tooth: there is no end of it. 


And I could stand by the live mirror forever 
Praising my nakedness and distinguished parts, 
Save that, at the edge of my eyesight, out the window, 


There down on the street you pass, and as I hurry 
Into my blithe clothes, the realization gathers, 
How I want you as audience for my work of art. 
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Escadrille and was one of America’s foremost aces in World War I. 


W. LEFT as usual late Friday afternoon from 
the skipper’s house, dressed in thick woolens for the 
weekend. As we started, a cold November sunset 
was in process over the Topsfield hills, and by the 
time we reached the thick northbound traffic on 
the turnpike, darkness had gathered. We had 
been driving for some minutes in silence when 
I broke in. “Lets hope this year is as good as 
last.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said the skipper, 
lighting his pipe. “We’ll take it as it comes. Re- 
member the sail we had last year, and we surely 
didn’t expect that.” The three of us recalled 
the November cruise up the Penobscot River, past 
the late fall foliage on the steep, wooded banks. 

Now, as we sped northward to the Maine 
coast, a full moon rose in the east. 

“Itll be cold as Greenland on deck,” said Steve. 
“That north wind will push us right down the 
bay. I hope Peterson got the stove going.” 

We stopped in Wiscasset for a good meal and a 
bottle of wine. Steve drew the cork. “The last 
civilized meal of the weekend,” he said. “We’ll be 
thinking about this later on.” 

It was midnight by the time we reached Cam- 


den. We drove down to the shipyard, where the 
big cutter lay alongside the wharf in the moon- 
light, her masts and shrouds dark against the 
bright sky. By the smoke rising from the stack, 
we knew the cabin, at any rate, would be snug. 

“Good old Peterson,” said the skipper. “He’s 
warmed her up for us. Lets get under way.” 

We parked the car and unloaded the dunnage 
and food; it did not take long to start the engine, 
cast off the lines, and shove off into the bay. By 
the time we had cleared the harbor, set the big 
brown mainsail, and hoisted headsails, the skipper 
said, “How about going out to Matinicus?” 

“OK by me,” said Steve. ‘‘How about the 
mate?” 

“Im with you,” I said. 
weather report?” 

“Gusts to twenty later on,” said the skipper. 
“We’ll have to watch it. The old bucket’s pretty 
solid, but these fall winds are heavy. Well, let’s 
do it. Swing ’er off down the bay.” 

The cutter heeled slightly as she settled into her 
marks and slipped down the moonlit bay before 
the quartering breeze, her wake hissing. It was a 
lovely clear evening, but cold. We ran left, down 
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past the string of flashing buoys set out for the 
Naval Time Trial Course, left Rockland Break- 
water and North Haven astern, and headed for the 
open sea. The cutter’s bow dipped and rose as she 
breasted the ground swell outside. We could 
easily see the outline of Islesboro and North 
Haven to port and the mainland with its twin- 
kling lights to starboard. There was no other 
craft on the broad bay. We had it to ourselves. 

Practically speaking, our choice of destination 
wasn’t a good one. Matinicus, an island inhabited 
mainly by fishermen, lies fifteen miles to seaward 
of Owls Head, the nearest mainland. It is an ex- 
posed trip for late fall, and there is not much pro- 
tection when you get there. 

At one thirty we drew watches, and the skipper 
and I retired below. A can of beer, a pipe, and 
we turned in, hoping for a few hours’ rest. 

“Christ, what’s that?” We sat bolt upright. 

A heavy surge of sea had tossed us up over the 
crests and dropped the bilges down hard. There 
was a rush of water along the lee rail and the 
creak of the gaff as the big cutter heeled to each 
fresh squall. The skipper put on his boots. “It’s 
breezed up. We gotta get that sail in,” he said. 

We stumbled up the companionway to a wild 
scene on deck. Boiling whitecaps stretched to 
windward and leeward as the cutter heeled over, 
main flapping, lee rail awash, and blunt bows 
throwing off showers of spray. Astern, we could 
make out the low shore of Vinalhaven and 
Carver’s Harbor light. Steve was having a time 
with the big tiller. “I can’t hold her,” he shouted. 
“The breeze has picked up.” 

Yow’re telling us!”’ yelled back the skipper. “In 
with those headsails — we haven’t much time.” 

Quickly we rolled in the jib, dropped the stay- 
sail, and put into the wind. The main didn’t 
come in quite so easily. With one man at the 
throat and peak halyards, another at the main 
sheet and tiller, and a third to smother the heavy 
flaxen canvas as it came down, we had our hands 
full. Not far away, anemometers were registering 
wind velocities up to sixty knots. 

‘“Can’t you secure the damn thing? Get a hitch 
on it! The skipper was impatient. 

“Dammit, you’ve lost it again!” 

‘There we are.” 

We finally lay ahull, stops on and heavy spars 
secure. We were rolling in the trough of a steep 
chop, drifting slowly. 

“We’ll have to try to make Carver’s.” The 
skipper braced himself on the shrouds and looked 
to leeward. “Lets get that engine started.” 

Chug, chug, chug — pffft. ‘The motor sputtered, 
balked, and finally died for good. A loose dip- 
stick, we found out later, had produced an oil 
bath that had shorted out the sparkplugs. 
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“Dammit to hell!” 

“Well, I suppose we can drift this way until day- 
break and then tuck in a reef. Plenty of sea room.” 

“That’s what you think.” The skipper had been 
taking some rough bearings over the top of the 
binnacle. “The way I make it, we’ll be in trouble 
within the hour. The wind’s shifted, and we’ve got 
all that mess off Vinalhaven to leeward.” 

We couldn’t sail to Carver’s, five miles to wind- 
ward, even if we could reef. The cutter’s bluff 
bows precluded any beat into steep chop such as 
we had here; we would make no headway. But 
we had to make some move soon, before we were 
carried leeward into ledge-strewn waters. 

The skipper made his decision. “We certainly 
can’t anchor out here,” he said, “and we can’t 
get to windward, that’s for sure. We’ll have to 
run for Isle au Haut. Put her around, and let’s 
get that jib set.” 

Ten miles away, beyond the string of ledges, 
Isle au Haut’s high hill loomed up in the moon- 
light. We could make it there, clawing our way 
around the ledges under jib. We had a mile of 
leeway left to do it. A long downwind run, a long 
way back, but our only answer. We rolled down 
the jib, swung off to leeward, and started around. 

At five thirty that morning, when we had safely 
made our lee, the dawn greeted us off Saddleback 
light. When we finally anchored in the harbor at 
6 A.M., the rumble of the chain running through 
the hawsehole was music to our ears. 

“What a night!’ said Steve. “Once a year is 
enough.” 

With this we agreed, and rolled thankfully into 
the blankets. 


W. CAME to about noon and went blinking on 
deck to find a lovely northwest day. On one side 
of our anchorage rose a wooded island, with a 
clearing where sheep grazed. On the other side 
was the little town, with the diminutive white 
steeple of the parish church rising against the dark 
spruces, and beyond, the light purple mountain 
that had caused Champlain to name it, so aptly, 
High Island. 

“Still blowing out in the bay,” said the skipper. 
“Anyone want to go out?” 

“Sure,” said Steve. “Look at those boiling 
whitecaps beyond the lighthouse. Pd love to go, 
particularly after last night’s moonlight sail.” 

“For God’s sake, let’s eat and talk about it 
later,” I begged. That wine dinner in Wiscasset 
was many hours behind us. 

A whole pound of bacon, a dozen eggs scram- 
bled, toast, jam, and a bucket of hot coffee put a 
new complexion on the day. We were in full 
agreement to stay put, however, and decided to 
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row ashore and explore the town. We landed at 
the wharf next to the tiny general store. 

“You boys had a bit of breeze,” said the store- 
keeper as he assembled the tobacco, bread, and 
other small purchases we needed. “The wind’s 
kept most of us in.” 

“You show some sense,” said the skipper. 

Talk naturally turned to the weather. We 
heard of the great freeze of thirty-four, when the 
entire bay had frozen over. That had been a 
tough winter, and groceries and supplies for the 
community had been hauled over the ice from 
Stonington, by a Model T Ford. On one occasion, 
the Model T Ford met the icebreaker coming the 
other way! 

“Bet you’ve never seen anything like this,” said 
the storekeeper, pointing outside. “It’s feeding 
time!” 

Outside, on the village street, a number of deer 
were bounding about and awaiting such food as 
the village would give them. The greater part 
of this island has been deeded to Acadia National 
Park, and deer shooting is forbidden. As a result, 
the deer are tame, and at this time of year they 
come down from the hills to forage, frisking about 
the village street. 

We walked up to the little graveyard, on a small 
knoll overlooking Kimball Island. The granite 
markers have the usual ‘‘Lost at Sea” on a great 
many graves. 

“Whats that old abandoned place on the 
shore?” said Steve, pointing to a sagging barnlike 
building, half on land, half on pilings. It had the 
appearance of a small fish cannery that had seen 
better days. 

“Looks as if it’s about to fall in,” said the skip- 
per. “But perhaps it'll hold us. Lets see.” 

A door stood half open, and we went in. On the 
first floor were the remains of an old general store 
that had been vacant, from the looks of it, for 
many years. The counters were there, the old 
iron safe, the scales, and the rubbish of mer- 
chandising of an earlier and simpler age. In the 
loft above, reached by wide stairs, were three 
moldy horse-drawn carriages, a number of old 
humpbacked steamer trunks containing God 
knows what, and some broken sea chests. 

A platform at one end indicated that in bygone 
years this room had been used as a gathering place 
or entertainment hall for the village. We recalled 
the description from Wasson’s Sailing Days on the 
Penobscot of the ‘‘big times” that took place at the 
Thoroughfare, when a “‘mull” of fog brought the 
mackerel schooners in. That was in this same hall, 
over sixty years ago. Suddenly the room seemed 
full of fishermen and island girls dancing to the 
tune of the fiddler up on the platform, and the 
thumping of sea boots, and laughter. 


“Let’s get out of here,” said the skipper. ““This 
place makes me uncomfortable. I never did like 
pawing over the moldy remnants of the past.” 

Dusk and cold were coming on as we untied the 
dinghy and rowed out to the cutter. The wind 
was whistling through the rigging, and we stoked 
the dying embers of the cabin stove and settled 
down with a drink. 

“Damn funny the way these islands hang on to 
the past,” said Steve. “You can see just the way 
it was, with a little imagination. Remember that 
old inn? Used to stand near the church in the 
Thoroughfare. Must be torn down now.” 

“I remember it,’ I said. “A crumbling old 
place with long ells, and utterly abandoned. ‘The 
beds were still made, table set, clothing on hooks, 
but no dust, no moths, and little damage. Nobody 
had been in it for years.” 

The skipper grunted. “You can have your 
ghosts. Let’s get that steak on the fire and the 
vegetables cooking. —Tomorrow’s a long day.” 

The next morning the skipper’s alarm went off 
at six thirty. “All right, up and at ’em!” he called. 
Sunday morning in November on the Maine 
coast, temperature 38 degrees. 

There were groans, but the skipper was right, 
of course. We had a thirty-mile beat back to Cam- 
den against a strong wind, and then a long drive 
home. Fortunately, we had managed to correct 
our engine difficulties, so, after tying in a double 
reef, we powered out the Thoroughfare and made 
an offing before shutting off the engine. By seven 
o’clock we were out in the windswept bay again. 

Although it was cold, it was much more com- 
fortable than the previous day. For one thing, we 
were under easy sail, not carrying the full works. 
Besides, it wasn’t blowing anywhere near as hard. 
By noon we had tacked up to Goose Rock light, 
where we eased out sheets for a sheltered run 
through Fox Island Thoroughfare. So we entered 
that clear fall afternoon with the enamel colors 
and the diamond brilliance of the Maine coast at 
their best. As the afternoon wore on and we 
tacked up the white-flecked bay, the great purple 
Camden Hills drew closer. By five o’clock the 
sun was sinking, and it grew colder. 

Tacking up inside the lighthouse, we rounded 
up into the wind off the shipyard and took in sail. 
As we chugged into the little harbor, one of the 
loveliest on the Maine coast, from a dark cloud 
that had come out of nowhere it began to snow, 
first a few flakes, and then harder and harder. 

“Here it comes,” called the skipper. “We have 
our moments, but this is the best timing yet.” 

“Old Man Winter has finally arrived,” said 
Steve, scraping some snow off the cabin top. 

And so he had, and once again another sailing 
year was over. 
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SHOP TALK 


By CHARLES W. MORTON 


There follows the first sentence of 
a news release which recently came 
to hand on the stationery of Western 
Reserve University: “A grant of 
$40,777 to Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Center for Documentation 
and Communication Research for 
research literature retrieval in edu- 
cation media was made during July 
(1962) by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. ‘ie 

The release went on to mention 
other grants but no further details 
about this one, and a host of ques- 
tions leap to mind. What, for ex- 
ample, does ‘“‘during July’ mean? 
Would “in July” be incorrect? 
Why? Or was it “for July’? Or 
did it take a whole month of day-in, 
day-out granting to achieve what the 
U.S. Office of Education had in 
mind? 

I am frank to confess that I do not 
know what is meant by “research 
literature retrieval.” Even less do 
I understand these three nouns when 
their meaning is restricted by ‘“‘in 
education media.” What are educa- 
tion media — or, better, what aren’t? 

One doubts that anything called a 


Center for Documentation and Com- 
munication Research would have an 


unkind word to say about education 
media. No use starting a family row. 
But it does sound strangely as if 
various kinds of research literature 
— and the Center wouldn’t want to 
disparage research literature, either, 
one supposes— as if valuable re- 
search literature is being retrieved in 
education media. 

Now, all parties concerned here 
could just as well have credited the 
education media with the retrieval 
and worded the announcement to 
read “by”? education media (I won- 
der if they realize how hard it is not 
to say “‘educational”’ once in a while 
instead of ‘‘education’’) instead of 
“in”? education(al) media, but the 
facts must have dictated otherwise. 
Hence, we are forced to conclude 
that ‘‘in” really means “frm in 
this instance: research literature re- 
trieved from education media. Such 
retrieval is obviously a good thing, 
or else the U.S. Office of Education 
would not be putting up money to do 
it. 

By the same reasoning, education 
media are no fit place for research 
literature, which is something we 
might well have suspected all along. 
The next question arises, naturally: 
if the research literature must be 
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retrieved from education media and 
money appropriated to that end, 
why was the literature ever per- 
mitted to get into the education 
media in the first place? Who was 
responsible? What steps are being 
taken to prevent a recurrence of the 
practice? 

About the act of retrieval itself, 
we are completely in the dark. We 
can only guess whether it is carried 
on by an individual, by a trained 
retrieval team, or by some scanning 
machine which rejects all other liter- 
ature — good, bad, and indifferent 
—and retrieves only the research 
variety. We know nothing about the 
difficulties: whether the literature is 
relinquished graciously or whether 
the retrieval is resisted, possibly by 
process of law or costly delaying 
tactics. It would be interesting to 
know how retrieval costs in educa- 
tion media compare with salvage 
operations in anti-education media, 
or perhaps non-education media. 
The costs have undoubtedly risen, 
along with the general index of 
prices, in recent years, but it is all 
too plain that we have no real way of 
appraising the merit of the $40,777 
grant; such a sum might imply frills 
and nonessentials, or it might be too 
niggardly for a first-class job of 
retrieving. 
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431. 
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467. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB ‘ 





These Three „OR ANY THREE... 


OF THESE WIDELY ENJOYED BOOKS.. 
FOR $] EACH 


THE TRIAL: SIMPLY BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR AT THE 
MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE PUBLISHERS’ RETAIL PRICES 


PORT ER 


SHIP 


OF FOOLS 


539. SHIP OF FOOLS 


Y KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


THE REIVERS by WILLIAM FAULKNER 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


UHURU by ROBERT RUARK 
(Publisher’s retail price $5.95) 


CONVERSATIONS WITH STALIN 
by MILOVAN DJILAS 
(Publisher's retail price $3.95) 


THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY 
: y IRVING STONE 
(Publisher's retail price $5.95) 


THE BULL FROM THE SEA 
by MARY RENAULT 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH _ by WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
(Publisher’s retail price $10) 


THE GUNS OF AUGUST 
by BARBARA W. TUCHMAN. Illus. 
(Publisher's retail price $6.95) 


THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT 
—1960 by THEODORE H. WHITE 
(Publisher's retail price $6.95) 


SCOTT FITZGERALD /y ANDREW 
_ _ TURNBULL. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $5.95) 


A BRIDGE FOR PASSING 
y PEARL S$. BUCK 
(Publisher's ei price $4.50) 


537. 


435. 


522. 


416. 


498. 


502. 


538. 


457. 


500. 


ans ; 
THE SEA AROUND US 


F THE SEA 


SILENT 


SPRING 
Rache C , i 


Family Portralt Ap 


FREDERIC MORTON 


540. THE ROTHSCHILDS 


521. MY LIFE IN COURT by LOUIS NIZER 


(Publisher's retail price $5.95) 


THE LAST PLANTAGENETS 
by THOMAS B. COSTAIN. Maps 
(Publisher's retail price $5.75) 


TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD 
i by HARPER LEE 
(Publisher’s retail price $3.95) 


CITIZEN HEARST 
by W. A. SWANBERG. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $7.50) 
BORN FREE by JOY ADAMSON 
Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.95) 


LIVING FREE by JOY ADAMSON 
Illus. (Publ. retail price $5.95) 


THE COMING FURY 
by BRUCE CATTON. Maps 
(Publisher's retail price $7.50) 


THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY 
by SHEILA BURNFORD. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $3.75) 


RING OF BRIGHT WATER 
by GAVIN MAXWELL. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $5) 


THE AGE OF REASON BEGINS 
by WILL and ARIEL DURANT. Illus, 
(Publisher's retail price $10) 


493. 


463. 


487. 


541. 


548. 


549. 


536. 


519. 


503. 


499, 





552. SILENT SPRING $y RACHEL CARSON 


by FREDERIC MORTON. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $5.95) 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
by MARK SCHORER. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $10) 


THE EDGE OF SADNESS 
by EDWIN O'CONNOR 
(Publisher’s retail price $5) 


THE SHORT STORIES OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY eat 
(Publisher's retail price $6) 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $6.95) 


A LONG AND HAPPY LIFE 
by REYNOLDS PRICE 
(Publisher’s retail price $3.95) 


PIGEON FEATHERS AND OTHER 
STORIES by JOHN UPDIKE 
(Publisher’s ceil price $4) 


TWILIGHT OF HONOR 
by AL DEWLEN 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


THE MORNING AND THE EVENING 
__ by JOAN WILLIAMS 
(Publisher's retail price $4) 


MILA 18 by LEON URIS 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 
by VIRGILIA PETERSON 
(Publisher's retail price $5) 


Illustrated 


(Publisher's retail price $5) 


494. 


486. 


485. 


484. 


483. 


479. 


472. 


466. 


465. 


GILT-EDGED BONDS 
by IAN FLEMING 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.95) 


THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT 
__ by JOHN STEINBECK 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.50) 


INSIDE EUROPE TODAY by JOHN 
GUNTHER. 1962 revised edition 
(Publisher’s retail price $5.95) 


TWELVE SHORT NOVELS 
Selected by THOMAS B. COSTAIN 
(Publisher’s retail price $7.50) 


PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK OF THE 
ESKIMOS _ _ Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $7.50) 


LILITH by J. R. SALAMANCA 
(Publisher's retail price $5.50) 


THE MOST OF P. G. WODEHOUSE 
__ by P. G. WODEHOUSE 
(Publisher's retail price $6.50) 


4 
RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER 
LENIN AND STALIN 
by GEORGE F. KENNAN 
(Publisher’s retail price $5.75) 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 
Yy JOHN F. KENNEDY 
(Publisher's s retail price $3.95) 


THE SECRET OF THE KINGDOM 
by MIKA WALTARI 
(Publisher's etait price $4.95) 





JUST FOR SELF-APPRAISAL: Check the books you have intended 
to read but failed to... through oversight or overbusyness 


448. ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Prairie 
Years AND The War Years /y CARL 
SANDBURG. 1-vol. edition. Illus. 
(Publisher's retail price $7.50) 


CITIZEN OF NEW SALEM 
by PAUL HORGAN, Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $3.75) 


AND bert opal 
C. P. SNOW 
price $2.50) 


ISTANCE, REBELLION, AND 
: by ALBERT CAMUS 
(Publisher's s retail price $4) 


461. 

























F by ANDRE SCHWARZ-BART 
<  [Publisher’s retail price $4.95) 


INA COURT by RUMER GODDEN 
ae retail price $4.50) 


BURNT-OUT CASE 
RAHAM GREENE 


f by G 
(Publisher's et. price $3.95) 


IS THE HUNTER 
_ by ERNEST K. GANN 
(Publisher’s retail price $6) 


KILLED SOCIETY? 
CLEVELAND AMORY. Illustrated 


NITY FAIR: A Cavalcade of the 
920s and 1930s _ Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $10) 


E FASCINATING WORLD OF 

ONOMY by ROBERT S. 
RICHARDSON. Illustrated 
I (Publisher's retail price $5.95) 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
to AAN EMPIRE 


ZY _ by EDWARD GIBBON 
> Bo abridgment by D. M. LOW 
(Publisher's retail price $8) 


EN AT THE FLOOD 
by JOHN GUNTHER. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $5) 


)ECISION AT DELPHI 
fe __ by HELEN MAC INNES 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


DEVIL'S ADVOCATE 
= by MORRIS L. WEST 
(Publisher's retail price $3.95) 


TIMES THREE 
YLLIS MC GINLEY 
( Publisher’ s retail price $5) 


THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 

Vol. I of The Age of Roosevelt 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.95) 


THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Volume II 

(Publisher’s retail price $6.95) 


THE POLITICS OF UPHEAVAL 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
_ Volume III 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.95) 


THOMAS WOLFE: A Biography 
_ by ELIZABETH NOWELL 
(Publisher's retail price $5.95) 


LITERATURE AND cee MAN 
B. PRIESTLEY 
(Publisher’s cil price $6.95) 


THE AFFAIR by C, P. SNOW 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.50) 


HAWAII by JAMES A. MICHENER 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.95) 


ADVISE AND CONSENT 
by ALLEN DRURY 
Saag S jeti price $5.75) 


by LEON URIS 
(Publisher s retail price $4.50) 


116. 


420. 


EXODU 


106. 


108. 


139. 


149. 


189. 


190. 


194. 


482. 


406. 


411. 


414, 


415. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145, 


146. 


123. 


134, 


135. 


THE YEARS WITH ROSS 
by JAMES THURBER. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $5) 


ACT ONE by MOSS HART 
(Publisher's retail price $5) 


ULYSSES 
by JAMES JOYCE. Unabridged 
(Publisher's retail price $4.75) 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
y WILL DURANT 
(Publisher’s retail price $5) 


MEETING WITH JAPAN 
by FOSCO MARAINI. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $10) 


THE NEW OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 
(Publisher's retail price $7.50) 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN VERSE 
(Publisher’s retail price $7) 


THE LONGEST DAY 
by CORNELIUS RYAN. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


- DR. SCHWEITZER OF LAMBARENE 


by NORMAN COUSINS. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $3.95) 


THE GOOD YEARS 
by WALTER LORD. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


THE CHILD BUYER by JOHN HERSEY 
(Publisher’s retail price $4) 


SHADOWS ON THE GRASS 
by ISAK DINESEN 
(Publisher's retail price $3.75) 


- THE WAR CALLED PEACE 


by HARRY and BONARO OVERSTREET 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.50) 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
(Publisher’s retail price $3) 


INTRIGUE: The Great Spy Novels 
of Eric Ambler 
(Publisher’s retail price $3.95) 


THE FATHER paige: OMNIBUS 
by G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Publisher S per price $4.95) 


THREE BY TEY: Mystery Novels 
5 by JOSEPHINE TEY 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.50) 


FOUR, FIVE AND SIX BY TEY: 
Mystery Novels by JOSEPHINE TEY 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.95) 


THE GATHERING STORM 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. I of The Second World War 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


THEIR FINEST HOUR 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. Vol. II 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


THE GRAND ALLIANCE 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. Vol. III 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


THE HINGE OF FATE 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. Vol. IV 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


CLOSING THE RING 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. Vol. V 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. Vol. VI 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.50) 


A TREASURY OF SCIENCE 
(Publisher’s retail price $6.95) 


THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF 
MAUGHAM 2 volumes 
(Publisher’s retail price $12.50) 
Each vol. $1 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF O. 
HENRY 3 2 volumes 
(Publisher's retail price $10) 

Each vol. $1 


136. THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES 
by CONAN DOYLE. 2 vols. 
(Publisher’s retail price $7.50) 


Each vol. $1 


A STUDY OF HISTORY $y ARNOLD 
J. TOYNBEE, 2-vol. abridgment 
(Publisher's retail price $11) 

Each vol. $1 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 
by JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 
(Publisher’s retail price $5) 


132, 


126. 


138. REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 
by MARCEL PROUST, 2 vols. 
(Publisher's retail price $15) 


Each vol. $1 


171. THREE NOVELS 
_ by THORNTON WILDER 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.50) 


THE PLAYS OF EUGENE O'NEILL 
_ 3 volumes 
(Publisher’s retail price $17.50) 
Each vol. $1 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY Ea: 
(Publisher’s retail price $5) 


WINNIE-THE-POOH AND 
THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 
by A. A. MILNE 
Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 2 vols. 
(Publisher's retail prices total $5) 
Both vols. for $1 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
AND NOW WE ARE SIX 

by A. A. MILNE 

Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD 

(Publisher’s retail prices total $5) 

th vols. for $1 


STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
S by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 2 vols. 
(Publisher’s retail price $15) 

Each vol. $1 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE OPERA 
; by DAVID EWEN 
(Publisher’s retail price $7.50) 


THE POPULAR MEDICAL ENCYCLO- 

PEDIA 

by MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.95) 


196. 


257. 


163. 


164. 


150. 


1 56. 


157. 


GOREN’S NEW CONTRACT BRIDGE 
COMPLETE by CHARLES H. GOREN 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
by MILLICENT FENWICK ` 
(Publisher's retail price $6.50) 


THE SINGER SEWING BOOK 
by MARY BROOKS PICKEN. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 


161. THE JOY OF COOKING 
by IRMA S. ROMBAUER and 

MARION R. BECKER. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.95). 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FURNI- 
TURE REPAIR AND REFINISHING 
by RALPH PARSONS KINNEY. Illus. — 
(Publisher’s retail price $4.50) 


HOW TO CLEAN EVERYTHING 
by ALMA CHESNUT MOORE 
(Publisher's retail price $3.75) 


158. 
159. 


160. 


169. 


179. 


GOREN'S HOYLE: Encyclopedia of 
mes by CHARLES H. GOREN 
Illustrated 

(Publisher's retail price $5.95) 


505. 


MAN AND HIS BODY 
by BENJAMIN F. MILLER, M.D. 
and RUTH GOODE. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $5.95) _ 


AMERICA'S HANDYMAN BOOK 
Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $8.95) 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK $y AARON SUSSMAN 
1962 edition. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $5.95) — 


DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 
by BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 
(Publisher's retail price $5) 


526. 


529. 


534. 


504. 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS 13th edition 
(Publisher's retail price $10) 


152. 


151. IDEAL MARRIAGE: Its Physiology — 
and Technique $y TH. H. VAN DE 
VELDE, M.D. Illustrated 

(Publisher’s retail price $7.50) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


Te PURPOSE of this suggested 
trial membership is to demon- 
strate two things by your own ex- 
perience: first, that you can really 
keep yourself from missing, through 
oversight or overbusyness, books 
you fully intend to read; second, 
the advantages of the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend system, 
through which members can regu- 
larly receive valuable library vol- 
umes—at a small fraction of their 
price—simply by buying books 
they would buy anyway. The offer 
described here really represents 
“advance” Book-Dividends earned 
by the purchase of the three books 
you engage to buy later. 


Æ The three books youchoose 
from among those offered on these 


pages will be sent to you immedi- 
ately and you will be billed $1.00 


for each volume you select, unless 
otherwise indicated (plus a small 
charge for postage and handling). 


* If you continue after this 
triaf you will receive, with every 
Club choice you buy, a Book- 
Dividend Certificate. Each certifi- 
cate, together with a nominal sum 
—usually $1.00—can be redeemed 
for a valuable Book-Dividend 
which you may choose from a 
catalog of more than a hundred 
fine library volumes whose pub- 
lishers’ retail prices now average 
$7.00. Since the inauguration of 
the Book-Dividend system, $270,- 
000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and re- 
ceived by Book-of-the-Month Club 
members through this unique 
profit-sharing plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Yankee PEDLAR 


NEW LONDON CONNECTICUT 
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WINE DRINKERS! Away with the corkscrew! 
Thrust needle through cork, press top, and ZIP. 
... Whole cork is released by pressure of harm- 
less gas. CORK POPS ejects 40-50 corks on 
one loading. $6.15 with 1 refill. Box of 3 refills 


$1.75. Pa a, 





top-notch game for those puzzle-minded, word 
conscious people you know. A really good 
solitaire as well as a cutthroat game with two, 
three, and four players matching wits. Two 
decks of gilt-edged cards, $3.00. 


THE YANKEE PEDLAR 
14 Church Street, New London, Conn. 
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WOMEN’S 


WINTER 
WONDER 
BOOT 
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Best, most practical over-the-shoe boot. 
Keeps feet toasty warm and dry in snow, 
slush. Above ankle height. Fits right over 
all shoes with any size heel. Dove grey or 
brown suede; genuine shearling lined; 
mouton lamb trimmed; zipper closed. Non- 
slip crepe soles. Send regular shoe size. 


$13.95 


Add 45¢ for postage, please 


Carroll Reed 


SKI~& SHOPS 


S NORTH CONWAY 19 NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Best Word Game Under The Sun. An absolutely 


Experience has taught me over 
the years that educationists have 
small patience with those who are 
ignorant of their terminology in all 
its niceties. I daresay the same is 
true of documentationists and com- 
municationists, although I have had 
little to do with these last-named 
juntas. But I have learned that ordi- 
nary English words take on arcane 
meanings for the educationists, 
known only to those members of the 
lodge with sufficient summer-school 
credits. What “‘retrieval’? means — 
if, indeed, that is the operative word 
in the succession of nouns that I have 
quoted — could be quite the op- 
posite of what one might expect. 


Perhaps it means bestowal, or pre- 
vention, encouragement, denial, or 
bowdlerization. Whatever it is, we 
do not know. 

But it is to be hoped that the edu- 
cationists will indulge rather than 
assail our ignorance. We remember 
that it was only three or four years 
ago when the United States Com- 
missioner of Education himself, di- 
rector and granter in chief of the 
Office of Education, declared that 
he had never heard of Aldous Huxley 
or George Orwell and that he felt, 
consequently, unable to offer an 
opinion as to whether their books 
were unfit for the shelves of a public 
library. 
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You Take the Pilgrims, 


Just Give Me the Progress 


BY LOYD ROSENFIELD 


Across the hills to Grandma’s house, 
For most a fond tradition, 

Has meant a yearly windfall to 

Our family physician; 


If we gave thanks before the meal 

We would have just been bluffing; 

We always gave thanks after that 

We'd lived through Grandma’s stuffing; 


Her turkeys ran for miles before 
Deciding to surrender, 

And all their extra exercise 

At no time made them tender; 


Though old wood stoves are colorful, 
Hers smoked like Cuba’s navy, 
While everything inside stayed cold, 
From brandy sauce to gravy; 


But this year Grandma’s meal, we hope, 
Will leave us all ecstatic; 

We’ve bought a frozen bird and made 
Her kitchen automatic; 


All family members paid their share 
At once without excuses — 

A tribute to our matriarch 

And our digestive juices. 


FEEebeellllllllllllllllllbellellll 
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[The Third National Paul Masson Chess-Problem Tournament] 


oe — > a < Ge 


YOUR CHANCE TO WIN 
PAUL MASSON’S CHAMPAGNE CUP 


As you can see, it’s a handsome silver cup, 
suitably engraved and generous enough to 
keep two bottles of Paul Masson’s fine Califor- 
nia champagne chilled while you set up your 
chessboard. ‘The reason we suggest two bottles 
is that chess is a leisurely game and might well 
go on for hours before the final mate; as Brian 
Harley so aptly put it: “Solidity is not the only 
thing in chess.” ‘This year’s problem was again 
worked out for us by George Koltanowski, 
Author and Blindfold Chess Champion. White 


to play and mate in two moves. 
(Ofer void where prohibited by law.) 


Dear Paul Masson Chess Expert, Dept. A-3, Saratoga, California: 
C] Here is my solution for Mr. Koltanowski_. naO 
I shall be delighted to receive Ais and his booklet: ‘“White to Ope) 
even if I’m wrong. I’ll be even more delighted if my answer is amo 
the first correct 10 checked after Dec. 31, 1962, and I win eitl 
the Champagne Championship Cup or one of the nine champions} 
chessboards with my name and victory suitably inscribed in silv 


NAM en ee es Ss OR Aiea Te eee Oe SY APR YS 


ADDRESS 





CITY STAT Eee ee 


PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS, SARATOGA, CALIFOR} 





Choose “out of the ordinary” 
Christmas Gifts from 


Free 
Catalog 


Hunters and 
campers will find 
many practical 
items in our 116 
page fully illus- 
trated Fall Cat- 
alog. Shows 
hunting foot- 
wear, clothing 
and over405items 
of interest to 
both men and 
women. 137items 
are of our own 
manufacture. 



















Moccasin 
Slippers 


A hand-sewn comfortable slipper. Made 
from Tan Elk Tanned Leather, same quality 
as used in our Maine Hunting Shoes. Leather 
sole. Whole and half sizes, 5 to 13. Medium 
width. Price $7.50 postpaid. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 403 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


G SOAP PENCILS 


clean as they color the kids! This is pure Castile 
soap with safe, non-toxic color added. It works like 
a crayon on the skin . . . tints the water in the 


tub. Makes bath time fun time! Won't stain. And 
they're long-lasting, too! Set of 12 in gay, assorted 
colors that youngsters love. 





while you're away! No need for delicate plants to 
die while you're away on vacation or business. 
Amazing Water Maids feed exact, controlled moist- 
ure to plants automatically—for up to 8 weeks! 
Just place one end in soil—the other in a jar of 
water. Add plant food if desired. Spun glass and 
plastic; won’t rot or mildew. 

$1.00 Prd. 


Set of 4 
Send check or M.O,—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


SPENCER GIFTS NP-2 Spencer Bidg., 


Atlantic City, N. J. 









The Shadows 


Lengthen 
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By RENE MacCOLL 


René MacCo.u is the globe-trotting chief 
foreign correspondent of the London DAILY EX- 
PRESS and writes frequently for the pages of 
Accent on Living. 


In the fall of 1927, when I was a 
police reporter on the Sun in Balti- 
more, Maryland, I lodged in an 
apartment on St. Paul Street, which 
was virtually within the precincts of 
the Union Station. The clamorous 
goings-on, inseparable from the op- 
eration of a railroad, were my nightly 
ration. My landlady, possessed of an 
almost intolerable archness, would 
occasionally contrive to waylay me 
upon the stairs, in her hands an out- 
stretched platter of cookies or, per- 
adventure, a fancy cake whose icing 
was already adrift. 

Awakening, groggy indeed from 
the effects of some fearful attempt on 
the part of colleagues the previous 
night to ameliorate the impact of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, then in merciless force, I 
was wont to rise about 11 a.m., bathe, 
shave, dress, and then make my way, 
aboard a bus, up Charles Street to 
Sun Square, where the noted news- 
paper which gave the square its name 
was at that time sited. 

There would follow a brief sojourn 
during which the city editor, paus- 
ing only to cast a glance upon me 
eloquent of utter mistrust, would 
ejaculate from an extreme corner of 
his lips the geographical situation 
of the police precinct which I was to 
cover that day and press into my 
hand a dozen or so streetcar tokens, 
the better to permit me to go about 
my duties in some sort of style, be- 
fore he turned back to matters of 
genuine moment. 

The next port of call, as I clutched 
my streetcar tokens, would be the 
Childs Restaurant hard by the Sun 
offices, for I had yet to breakfast. 
And there, in the front window of the 
restaurant, would be in progress a 
vignette of poetry, drama, and grace, 
the memory of which warms me to 
this day. 

A beautiful, youthful blonde wait- 
ress would be standing in ample 
view of the passers-by. She was sta- 
tioned before a heated griddle, and 
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she was, in fact, engaged in making 
griddle cakes. She would pour some 
of the batter out of a jug, and it 
would start to set a bit. Then she 
would slip the spatula beneath the 
cake and toss it high into the air, 
her glorious blue eyes following it 
intently as it sped heavenward. 
Down it came, to be deftly retrieved 
and then replaced upon the metal for 
the final seconds, during which time 


the voluptuous operator would al- 


ready be at work on another. 
Invariably there would be a group 
of male aficionados standing in the 
street staring rapturously at this 
process, impelled whether by hunger, 
love of witnessing an impeccable 
technique in play, or sheer admira- 
tion of a pretty girl it would scarcely 
be profitable to hazard a guess. I 
would usually linger a moment to 





cast a passing glance at the scene be- | 


fore pushing through the revolving 
doors to assuage the appetite which 
was by now reluctantly surfacing 
through the retreating memories of 
the night before. 

Nor was the griddle-cake tosser 
the only possessor of notable looks in 
the various Childs restaurants of 
that era. While the girl in the win- 


dow may conceivably have had the | 


edge on the rest of the waitresses 
within, I can with assurance go on 
the record as stating that it was, in 
the matter of degree, merely the dif- 
ference between the ultimate winner 
of the Miss America title and the 
remainder of that band of beauties 
who constitute the runners-up. 
Amid the many social revolutions 
which have, since that day, con- 
vulsed the American scene, the de- 
parture from the contemporary 
scheme of things of pretty young 
waitresses is among the more de- 
plorable. Today the Childs wait- 
resses are a completely different 


proposition. Not that I would hear | 











THE HOUSE OF CALVERT + N.Y. C., 86 PROOF, BLENDED WHISKEY, 
35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65%. GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Some of my best friends 
are status seekers 


They drive foreign cars. 

Eat in fancy French restaurants. 
Wear custom-made clothes. 
Drink Lord Calvert. 

They're status seekers, all right. 
So am |, | guess. 
| drink Lord Calvert too. 

It’s America’s whiskey of distinction. 
Something special for status seekers. 
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on ScoTcH’ BRAND 
Recording Tape 
you hear it all! 





The aim of Richard Strauss is less for “beautiful 
sound” as such, than for a convincing musical tone-canvas. At times 
his inventive boldness in harmony and orchestral effects breaks through 
conventional musical bounds . . . even invents new ones to express the 
hiss of steam, the clop-clop of horses, the drumming of rain. Yet the 
farthest-out sounds of the Straussian palette are never beyond the range 
of easy, faithful capture on “Scorch” Recording Tape! 

Out of the ordinary, too, are the high potency oxides and their 
critically uniform application that go into making ““Scotcn”’ Recording 
Tape first choice of aural connoisseurs. Backing and tape widths too 
must meet micrometer measurements—increasingly important in today’s 
four-track stereo recording where each track uses less than 4 tape 
width (thus magnifying the potential distortion that lack of uniformity 
can cause). 

No sometime thing, this uniformity of ““Scorcn’”’ Recording Tape 
is dependable. Professionals know they can depend upon it right 
down the line .. . from reel to reel, track to track, in stereo and mon- 
aural recording. Exclusive Silicone lubrication gives “tender loving 
care” to sensitive recorder heads and extends the life of your tapes. 
See your dealer! 

**SCOTCH’’, TARTAN’? AND THE PLAID DESIGN ARE REGISTERED 
TRADEMARKS OF MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO., 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN. EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK. CANADA; 
LONDON, ONTARIO. @1962, 3m co. 
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a word against them. Polite, dili- 
gent, and attentive, yes. But no 
longer youthful. They are likely 
nowadays to prove a grandmotherly 
crew, white-haired, bespectacled, cir- 
cumspect of gait. 

And in the unlikely event that the 
present-day management might ro- 
guishly suggest a spot of window 
buckwheat-cake tossing, one suspects 
that the first couple of dozen asked 
to oblige might well plead arthritis 
or some kindred malaise as all too 
valid grounds for begging off. 

But today I think I see, perhaps 
inevitably, the same sad process re- 
peating itself, this time at prepos- 
terous altitudes and unimaginable 
speeds. As recently as the end of 
World War II, an airline stewardess 
was a veritable goddess incarnate. 
As I recall, she had to pass a pretty 


| suff examination—to be a fully 


qualified nurse and whatnot — as 
well as to be the possessor of what 
have vulgarly come to be known as 
‘vital statistics” in the most formida- 
ble of brackets. I seem to recall, 


| further, that there was a compulsory 


retirement age of comically low limit 
— but one that, even so, was rarely 
reached, since these scorchers swiftly 
cast their spell on bemused male 
passengers of enormous wealth and 
promptly abandoned their duties 
aloft to grace a Texas palace or Man- 
hattan penthouse. 

This was the era when the very act 
of air travel was still regarded as 
glamorous. There remained a mys- 
tique about the thing; overtones of 
Blériot, Fonck, Guynemer, Lind- 
bergh, Doolittle, and such. A man 
buying an airline ticket, as recently 
as the 1940s, felt that he was, if not 
one of the elite, at least one of the 
marked. 

The wildly handsome stewardesses 
of that time were by no means re- 
luctant to enter into the spirit of the 
thing. Togetherness was the touch- 
stone of travel up in the wild blue 
yonder, and rare it was to find one- 
self alone for long if the seat next to 
one were left unclaimed. A ravishing 
chit in uniform, all teeth, eyes, and 
hips, would soon appear and plump 
down prettily, prepared to make the 
most agreeable kind of small talk. I 
recall in particular a flight I made in 
1948, between Key West and Miami, 
on which the stewardess who joined 
me soon after takeoff was little short 
of sensational in appearance and 
stacking. It developed, as we prat- 
tled merrily away together, that I 


was the second Britisher whom she 
had lately encountered. The first, 
she related, had been a member of 
Parliament, and she mentioned the 
name of someone who was rather 
famous in the British headlines of the 
period. 

“We got to be very good friends,” 
quoth this vision, with a tiny remi- 
niscent blush. “He said that he was 
going to give me an entirely differ- 
ent outlook on life.” She paused, 
then added, “And he sure did.” 

But today the few have been re- 
placed by the many. Travel has 
been wrecked by tourism. And the 
girls have changed too. I read a 
piece the other day in which an ag- 
grieved stewardess was quoted as 
Saying that “Nowadays we get 
treated as little better than wait- 
resses.”” Her point was that with 
the prodigious jacking up of speeds, 
there isn’t an awful lot of time left 
over between New York and Lon- 
don, once the seven-course dinner by 
Maxim’, irrigated by vintage cham- 
pagne and so forth, has come and 
gone. 


Too Late the Microwave 


Ee ee ee 


BY W. F. MIKSCH 


W. F. Mikscu is a free-lance writer living in Newlown, Connecticut. 
He was born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and attended Moravian College. 


I have the uneasy feeling that, like 
Rip Van Winkle, I’ve been asleep 
for twenty years, and that if I want 
to be practical about things, I might 
as well go back to sleep for twenty 
more. While I was sleeping, some- 
one upset the employment market by 
inventing a profusion of baffling new 
jobs, and now I shall have to stay on 
at the laundry. It is still too early 
to collect my social security and 
much too late to become a micro- 
wave tunnel diode engineer. 

I have no idea what microwave 
tunnel diode engineering is. The 
only word that rings a bell is ‘‘tun- 
nel,” which I know to be a hole 
through a mountain, and I’m afraid 
that has nothing to do with it. But 
it seems to be in great demand, along 
with such other mysterious vocations 
as thin film and molecular electron- 
ics, weapon systems analysis, colli- 
sion processes, and exotic propul- 
sion. 


If you happen to be good in any 





It must be some years since I last 
saw a stewardess sit down cozily 
with a male customer. Probably 
strictly against regulations, if I only 
knew. But it must also be confessed 
that nowadays such a gesture of 
bonhomie would scarcely retain the 
old-time magic. 

For the air girls now find common 
ground with the waitresses at Childs 
in more than one way. Waists up 
there are starting to bulge; piano 
legs are making an appearance, 
where before the gams were as shape- 
ly as those seen in the stocking ads; 
features are plainer; hair grayer; 
expressions glummer; manners 
brusquer. 

I hate to see it. First Childs, now 
the jets. While waiting the other day 
at Orly Airport, I caught sight of a 
folding aluminum wheelchair, glit- 
tering in a corner of the ticket hall. 
Until recently one would have as- 
sumed that this was reserved ex- 
clusively for the use of the more 
infirm passengers. 

But the way things are going, I 
wonder. 























of these subjects, then you are the 
darling of industry, privileged to 
“phone collect for an interview,” 
enjoy “‘generous benefits plus profit 
sharing,” and have ‘‘reasonable re- 
location expenses paid.” 

On the other hand, if you believe, 
along with me, that a semiconduc- 
tor engineer is a sort of Casey Jones 
who leaves his locomotive cab now 
and again to help punch tickets 
in the day coaches, then better 
plan for some bleak, unprivileged 
years ahead. 

It is not that I am wholly dissatis- 
fied at the laundry. But once in a 
while I grow restless. How nice it 
would be at a cookout or cocktail 
party if my hostess, for once, could 
introduce me as ‘‘Group leader for 
inertial devices and infrared horizon 
sensors at Grimalkin Labs” instead 
of her usual “He runs a mangle at 
the Niagara Wash Wizards.” I 
think my wife would like it too. 

Just the dream of switching jobs 
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Now at your dealer's: 


Save money (up to $1.90!) 
on a banded three-pack of 
all-purpose “SCOTCH” Tartan 
Series Recording Tapes! Your 
choice of standard, extra play 
and double play lengths and 
acetate or polyester backings 
in five or seven-inch reels. 
Stock up now and save! 
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plus special rack offer! 






A deluxe, gold- 
plated Tape Library Rack can 
be yours for 3 end-of-reel 
tabs from any ‘‘SCOTCH” Re- 
cording tape, and just $2.50. 
Expandable rack holds up to 
40 reels—a $5.95 value! Send 
to 3M Company, Box 3500B, 
St. Paul 19, Minn. 
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(without actually doing anything 
about it) used to spice my life, only 
now even the dream is gone. How 
can I dream of being an expert in 
transistorized megacycle pulse cir- 
cuitry when I can’t even spell it with- 
out referring to the Help Wanted 
ads? How can I sit and wish I were 
a space environment studies director 
or a senior programmer when I don’t 
know what they are? 

One thing though — I’m not as- 
suming full responsibility for my 
dilemma. If I was asleep, then so 
was Miss Switzer, who conducted a 
weekly class in vocational guidance 
back in my freshman year in high 
school. She was a sort of oral tip 
sheet on the opportunities in store for 
us. According to Miss Switzer’s in- 
side dope, law and medicine careers 
would hold firm, teaching and jour- 
nalism were in for a boom, but engi- 
neering of any kind was a bust. 
“There are already many more engl- 
neers than there are jobs for them,” 
Miss Switzer told us. I recall accept- 
ing her counsel gratefully, since the 
engineering and science course would 
have involved me in higher and 
higher mathematics, and where math 
was concerned, I had already ex- 
hausted my talents back in fourth 
grade. So I became a fine arts 
major, and here I am — not even 
able to read the Help Wanted ads! 

I suppose, if I really applied my- 
self, I could still become a reliability 
engineer (because I am reliable; ask 
anyone down at the laundry), or a 
director of defect studies (we have a 
lot of such studies, mostly on table- 
cloths), or a logic designer (I am 
often logical), or a simulator engi- 
neer (I can pretend very capably). 
But I could never qualify for a job 
in high-speed memories. I keep for- 
getting things, such as umbrellas. 

As for a human factors engineer — 
well, there’s a job they can keep. 
Because I happen to know (or hap- 
pen to think I know) what that is. 


A human factors engineer is the 
fellow who, after all those other 
engineers have figured out means of 
blowing up the world or replacing 
our jobs with push buttons, has to 
be called in to administer wet packs 
and soothing words to us poor, 
frightened nonengineers. It may be 
a bit steamy down at the Wash Wiz- 
ards, but I sleep well nights. 

Putit down to nostalgia, but I long 
to read once again a column of Help 
Wanted ads I can understand. As 
long as I’m just reading, let me read 
of glassblowers and sailmakers, whose 
crafts suggest not only usefulness but 
poetry of action. Who, today, will 
ever write “Under a spreading 
chestnut-tree/The nuclear physicist 
stands”? And isn’t there something 
slightly wrong with a labor market 
where weapon systems analysts are in 
greater demand than bagel bakers? 
It’s almost enough to make one want 
to run off and be a beachcomber 
(riparian engineer, they probably 
call it now). 

I’m not sure we can ever get those 
Job Opportunities ads back in bal- 
ance. But we can try, starting 
with the new generation. The next 
time Junior says he wants to grow 
up to be an analogue and digital 
transmission researcher, thump him 
sharply on his stern and say, ‘‘Shut 
up — you’re gonna be a cowboy!’ 


THE CAMEL 


BY R. P. LISTER 


The camel is an ugly beast, 
And very proud withal. 

Does it excuse him in the least 
That he is eight feet tall? 


This should not give him cause 
for pride, 
For, after all, the whale 
Is twice as high and twice as wide 
And steadier in a gale. 


Yet still in pride the camel goes, 
Because (and this is odd) 

He knows, and knows he only knows, 
The ‘Thousandth Name of God. 


He is unhappy, all the same, 
And easily depressed, 
Since, having learned the 
‘Thousandth Name, 
He clean forgot the rest. 
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Come see the Pearl of 
the Orient ... Japan. It’s nothing like any place else! Gilded pagodas guard ex- 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN IRELAND 


BY BRIAN 


The first problem was getting to 
the house. The police did their best 
to stop us. Physically. To rush 
quickly to the scene of the crime, let 
- me explain that we arrived in Ireland 
by ship from New York. We docked 
at Cobh and were met there by Mr. 
Kelly, our gardener-to-be, driving a 
rakish Morris Minor convertible 
which went with the place. My wife, 
small son, and seven pieces of bag- 
gage were somehow loaded into the 
back of the Morris, and we made off 
at a steady thirty miles an hour on 
the 147-mile journey from Cork 
to Oughterard in Connemara. Sev- 
eral hours later, as we shifted down 
to second gear to chug-a-lug up the 
small incline which led to Oughter- 
ard’s main street, our driver’s wine- 
dark features opened in a smile of 
delight. “By the holy,” said he. 
“Tve done it. We’re nearly landed. 
Only three more miles and you'll be 
at your house.” 

At that point we were approach- 
ing a turn, rendered completely 
blind by the presence of a stone wall 
made of large irregular boulders. A 
small dark car rushed around this 


Brian Moore is the author of several dis- 
tinguished novels, including THE LONELY 
PASSION OF JUDITH HEARNE, THE FEAST OF 
LUPERCAL, and the recently published AN 
ANSWER FROM LIMBO. 


MOORE 


turn and attacked us head on. A 
splintering of head lamps, a crushing 
of fenders. All hands in our vehicle 
were thrown forward, receiving as- 
sorted minor bruises and cuts. A 
moment of shaken silence. Then, 
from the other car emerged a large 
Civic Guard (as policemen are called 
in Ireland). He was followed by a 
middle-aged lady, who was his wife, 
and a teen-aged girl, his daughter. 

“Is anybody hurted?”’ he asked. 

Our driver, bleeding from a cut 
forehead, also abandoned his vehicle. 
“No, nobody here is hurted, thanks 
be to God.”’ 

“Thank God, nobody is hurted,”’ 
said both drivers in chorus. 

They surveyed the damage. Our 
convertible had by far the worst of 
it. ‘Since nobody is hurted, then 
there’s no need for the police,” said 
the policeman in great relief. He 
turned to a file of bystanders who 
had materialized with the silent efh- 
ciency of a Greek chorus. “Two of 
you lads move my car now,” he said. 
He lent them a hand. His car was 
dragged from its compromising posi- 
tion on the wrong side of the road. 
There was a certain exchange of 
documents and license numbers, and 
then a handsome man in greasy 
overalls came strolling up the street 
to take charge of the damaged ve- 
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hicles. “Nobody is hurted,” said he. 
“And all this is good for business.” 

A Mr. Mickey Malloy arrived 
with his taxi to ferry us on the last 
leg of our journey. Everyone parted 
with a round of friendly handshakes. 
But, on the way home, Mr. Kelly 
mopped his bloody brow and said 
darkly, “I should have knuckled 
that bloody Guard.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Mr. Mal- 
loy. ‘‘Wasn’t it lucky for you it was 
a policeman you hit into? Sure, 
won’t you have no trouble finding 
witnesses against him?” 

“You're verra right, Mick,” said 
Mr. Kelly. “I hadn’t thought of 
that.” He brightened considerably. 


“Here we are now, sir,” he said to 
me. ‘This is your house. Cappa- 
gariff.”’ 


Cappagarif. ‘The name was let- 
tered on an iron gate which opened 
into a quarter mile of graveled 
driveway. There were palm trees 
lining the driveway, and as we ap- 
proached the house, we passed a 
large vegetable garden, a flower 
garden, and an expanse of well- 
groomed lawns. The house itself was 
thatched; a long, white, single-story 
building with many sprawling wings 
and outbuildings. We had been told 
that it had eight bedrooms, but had 
not imagined it would be so large and 
grand. Certainly we had not ex- 
pected wall-to-wall carpeting, furni- 
niture covered in attractive Irish 
bainin cloth, shelves filled with good 
books, a record player, an Aga 
cooker, and a refrigerator. The view 
was as promised. The lawns stretched 
down to Lough Corrib, a spectacular 
lake with a view of forested head- 
lands and distant wooded islands. 
By the lake was an elegant boat- 
house, complete with a boat which 
was powered by a big outboard mo- 
tor. All of this, with the Morris 
and Mr. Kelly thrown in, would cost 
us exactly $250 a month. I began to 
understand why Ireland is newly 
popular with the better-heeled 
American and European visitors. 

In fact, we had rented the house 
through American friends who bought 
it for $15,000 while on a summer 
vacation five years ago, made some 
improvements to the interior, and 
were dickering to sell it to a Dutch 
industrialist. In the two months we 
lived in it, it was bought by the 
Dutchman and promptly sold to an- 
other American couple, who planned 
to settle down there in retirement. 
Such brisk trading in Irish real es- 





Before you pack fora 
southern vacation 


look into the 
mysterious East 


Alitalia offers a sunny holiday in Europe 
for the price of a southern vacation 


17 DAYS TO ISRAEL, ITALY, GREECE 

An Alitalia Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce Jet whisks you direct to Italy, 
where you'll see Venice or Naples. Then sail on a luxurious Medi- 
terranean Cruise (via Athens and Cyprus!) for a whole week in 
Israel—Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa. The grand finale is Rome! 
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Islands ($648) [] Western Mediterranean ($759 min.) 
C] Around the World ($1980 grp.) O Southern Italy ($583) 
O Israel, Italy, Greece ($865 min.) [] Sunny Holiday 
Pleasure Cruise ($749 min.) C] Europe on the Town ($766) 
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tate is common because, as an auc- 
tioneer told me (and in Ireland the 


| local auctioneer is the man who will 
| find you your summer house), “Where 
else in the world can you still buy a 


big house on a grand site and run it 
well, without you being some class 


_of a fillum star? Look around you, 


man. The roads are leppin’ with 
Germans. Those Jerries know a bar- 


| gain when they see it.” 


It is true that West German busi- 


| nessmen are finding Lebensraum in 
| rural Ireland. They come because 
| land and living are cheap, but there 


is a more compelling reason. Cead 
Mile Failte, say the Irish tourist 
posters, and this phrase, which means 
“a hundred thousand welcomes,” is, 


| for once, not something dreamed up 


by a local chamber of commerce, 
but a simple truth of Irish life. For 
the Irish are infinitely curious about 
foreigners (even including the Eng- 


| lish). They are also infinitely gar- 


JACK DANIEL’S BARRELMEN watch 


over our Tennessee sippin’ whiskey from the time 
it goes into the warehouse until it comes out. 


A lot of folks have said 

our whiskey tastes pretty 
smooth even before it 
reaches the barrel. You see, 
by the time every drop has | 





10 feet of hard maple 


been seeped down through 


charcoal, all the rough edges are gone. But as well 
as Charcoal Mellowing works, 





it can't completely replace 


the art of properly aging ba epi aba 
whiskey. And a sip of ^ 

Jack Daniel's, we believe, DROP 
will tell you these gentlemen ce Q | 
take good care of that. 





©1962, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY » 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY » LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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rulous and never too busy to say an 
hour-long hello. If French tourist 
publicity offers fine wines and food, 
and Britain woos with an offer of 
pomps and ceremonials, the Irish 
rightly retaliate with a promise of 
talk — outrageous, witty, nonstop 
talk on any subject under the rarely 
seen local sun. 

We weren’t one day in Oughter- 
ard before our names and life his- 
tories were circulating among half a 
hundred people. ‘‘Would it be true 
now that you live in Greenwich 
Village?” asked the elderly baker as 
I purchased a loaf of homemade 
bread. “You know,” said he, “I 
used to drive a bus on Fourteenth 
street.” 

He refused payment for the bread. 
Similarly, the butcher showed a cu- 


| rious unwillingness to discuss pay- 


ment for the leg of lamb. The lady 
in the grocery store handed over 
twenty dollars worth of groceries 
and waved away our pounds. “‘You’d 
be wanting to open an account,”’ 
they all said. ‘‘Sure, there’s no need 


| to be paying out cash.” 


And so, within twenty-four hours, 
we had established credit in five 
shops, and any further question of 
payment was deemed a lapse into 
vulgarity. “Ah, not to worry,” they 


said. “Now, what can we get you 


today?” 

What we could get was wonder- 
fully fresh meat, butter, and cream. 
Vegetables were taken each morning 
from our own garden. Chickens 
were of the quality of poulet de Bresse, 
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miles from Athens. Fly KLM to Athens and you can visit 10 other countries for no extra fare 


qi «i 
Fly reliable KLM to Greece—KLM jets have 
7 navigation systems to get you there on schedule 


(For more news about reliable KLM and the careful, punctual Dutch—read on) 


ERE are some facts that may sur- 
H prise you—about KLM’s weather 
radar, persnickety technicians, and 
wine tasters. Plus several other reasons 
many experienced travelers consider 
KLM the most reliable of all airlines. 

(You'll also find out how you can visit 
10 extra countries for just the fare to 
Greece.) 


1. Your KLM captain uses special radar 
to see cloud formations 150 miles ahead. 
He also gets continual forecasts from 
weather ships strung out across the At- 
lantic. This way, he can steer clear of 
bumpy weather without losing precious 
time. 


2. KLM technicians check 166 points on 
every jet after it flies from New York 
to Amsterdam. All 166 points are then 
double-checked by a government- 
licensed inspector. Just to be sure. 


3. Not one speck of dust is allowed in 
KLM’s gyro workroom. This is where 
persnickety technicians inspect super- 
sensitive instruments. Anyone who en- 
ters must wear a special lint-free suit 
and hat—and take off his shoes. 


4. KLM pursers spend 5 years training 
for their jobs. They even take a special 
course to help you with official forms 
before you land in Europe. 

They also must all be able to speak 
English, French, Dutch, and German 
flawlessly. And you may meet one who 
is actually fluent in seven languages. 


5. A permanent wine-tasting committee 
chooses KLM’s wine. It meets 3 times 
a year to judge the finest wines that Euro- 
pean chateaux can offer. Only the com- 
mittee’s first choices qualify for KLM’s 
cellar. Each year, KLM planes are 
stocked with a total of 85,000 
bottles of champagne, liqueurs, 
and vintage wines. 


Visit 10 extra countries 
—at no extra fare 


KLM flies to 40 cities and 22 


countries in Europe alone. If Mr/ Mrs/ Miss 
youre flying from New York 
oe | Address 
to Athens, you can stop off at 
10 additional countries, includ- City Zone _ State 


ing some of the world’s favorite 
skiing haunts—Austria, Italy, 
Germany, France, and Switzer- 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
609 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Tel: PLaza 9-3600 


Please send me KLM’s new booklet of thrift- 
season tours, “A Bag Full of Miracles.” 


land. All for no extra fare. 

Ask your travel agent for other KLM 
stopover plans that take you to as many 
as twenty-nine extra cities for no extra 
fare. Or mail the coupon below. 


Free booklet of 
European, Mediterranean, and 
Caribbean tours 


Have you seen KLM’s new “Bag Full 
of Miracles”? It’s a giant-sized booklet 
of color photographs and useful facts 
about KLM tours that start as low as 
$290. Mail this coupon for a copy, 


For information, see vour travel agent, call KLM, or mail coupon. | 
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For Memorable Moments... 


MOET CHAMPAGNE 


... The Great Champagne of France 


Since 1743— produced and bottled where Champagne was born. 


a three-pound chicken costing $1.50. 
A Texas-size sirloin for three was 
$1.40. A five-pound salmon, caught 
that morning in Lough Corrib, 
could be had for less than $4.00. 
And local shops carried a wide va- 
riety of canned and frozen goods, 
including such unlikely staples as 
peanut butter and instant coffee. 
The only difficulty in a summer’s 
good eating was that sometimes fresh 
beef was hard to find. ‘‘It’s too hot,” 
explained the butcher. (Hot? The 
temperature rarely went above sixty 
degrees.) ‘‘People wouldn’t buy the 
stewing bits,’ said he. ‘‘We’d be 
left with half the cow. It’s too hot 
for stews or soup.” 

The state of the weather is, of 
course, a first cause in Irish conver- 
sation, for the shifting, dramatic skies 
overhead contain a gambler’s set of 
computations on all holiday activi- 
ties. Will it blow up rough if we go 
out to fish? Will it suddenly rain 
if we swim in the lake? Will the 
weather hold while we go off by car 
to explore one of the many old 
ruined castles which stud the coun- 
tryside? “A nice soft day,” an- 
nounces our maid as she bicycles up 
to the house to start work in a driz- 
zling mist. She is a maid such as 
dowagers used to dream of, a dynamo 
who dusts, sweeps, does all our laun- 
dry by hand, brings cut flowers from 
the garden, bakes bread, serves tea, 
and keeps us constantly entertained 
by her conversation, all for $9.00 a 
week. And a week for her is a seven- 
day one, as it is for Mr. Kelly, our 
gardener who also acts as handyman, 
bringing in turf and coal, stoking the 
Aga cooker, doing household repairs, 
driving the car on errands, and dou- 
bling as fishing gillie any time we 
ask him. Servants are easy to find in 
Ireland, and if our house had no 
laborsaving appliances, then, as my 
wife said, it merely proved to her 
that one energetic girl with a dust- 
pan and broom was superior to the 
most ingenious device dreamed of by 
American know-how. Add to this 
the fact that the maid showed my 
small son around her father’s farm, 
found him a donkey to ride, taught 
him how to milk cows, cut turf, and 
stack hay, and generally made the 
summer the most memorable experi- 
ence of his young life. The Irish like 
children and have a lot of them. 
Children reciprocate by adoring 
Ireland. 

As for prices and comparisons: 
English cigarettes were 45 cents a 


pack; American, 56 cents. Liquor 
prices were slightly higher than in 
New York. French wine was readily 
available even in small villages and 
realistically priced to sell at a very 
slight retail profit. As for fuel, we 
used turf (peat) and built a fire each 
night all summer. Most nights we 
needed it. Total cost was under $10. 
To feed our anthracite cooker and 
have hot water for baths cost us an 





average of $11 each month. When, 
finally, we received our bills from 
the local stores, I checked the addi- 
tions, and there were no mistakes. 
We found that for the house, car, 
boat, all food, gardener, maid, and a 
certain amount of souvenir buying, 
pub crawling, and dining out in ho- 
tels, it had cost us a total of $450 a 
month. In addition we had pur- 
chased several books and were now 
dressed in the latest in Irish hand- 
knitted sweaters. We had fished and 
bathed, had ranged up and down the 
Connemara coastline in our Morris 
Minor, had visited the remote Aran 
Islands, and had spent many good 
evenings in Galway, which the Irish 
describe with no hyperbole as ‘‘the 
most Irish of cities.” We had lived 
in the Sicily of Ireland, a remote, 
bleak, and beautiful land where Irish 
is still many country people’s first 
and native tongue. Above all, as 
householders — that is, as people 
who were not tourists on a ten-day 
vacation — we had been welcomed 
into farmhouses, had gone to local 
dances, and, memorably, had spent 
many evenings sitting before a stran- 
ger’s turf fire while someone fetched 
an accordion and a woman of the 
house began one of those haunting 
emigrant refrains which link Ireland 
with every Irish family’s second 
country, America. Rich or poor, 
strangers or not, we had been made 
welcome. Money cannot buy that. 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 





I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to- 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only enables me to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in eight cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM1 


Just Published! 


A new book for writers by the editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly 
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BREAKING INTO PRINT 
An Editor’s Advice on Writing 
by EDWARD WEEKS 


An inspiring and helpful book designed to help 
writers discover what they are best equipped to 
write and the medium in which it is most likely 
to be published. Mr. Weeks deals with the prob- 
lems and promises of today’s literary scene and 
gives a perceptive view of what’s ahead for 
writers. Behind-the-scenes stories of leading 
writers at work add to the pleasure which the 
general reader as well as the writer will get from 
this fascinating book. 


$3.95 at your bookstore or direct from 


THE WRITER, INC., Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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NOAH AND HIS FLOOD 


By HERBERT 


More than any other Old Testa- 
nent patriarch, Noah seems to exert 
i fascination for modern composers. 
Che skipper of the Ark has always 
ed a flourishing musical existence in 
Negro spirituals and other unsophis- 
icated songs, as attested by such 
yumbers as ‘‘Didn’t It Rain,” ‘Old 
Ark’s a-Moverin’,”? and “OP Man 
Noah Knew a Thing or Two.” But 
aowadays he has been discovered by 
the likes of Igor Stravinsky and 
Benjamin Britten, who have been 
mpelled to explore the musical and 
>ven the philosophical depths of the 
ancient legend of the Flood. 

Stravinsky selected the Noah story 
for one of the most widely heralded 
and thoroughly publicized composi- 
tions of his life — the dance drama 
which was commissioned by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System ear- 
lier this year as a kind of public 
celebration of his eightieth birthday. 
The resultant television production, 
which stretched a twenty-three-min- 
ute work into a sixty-minute show 
by means of various interpolations, 
commercial and otherwise, was not 
generally accounted to be either a 
broadcasting, balletic, or musical 
triumph. The critic of the New 
York Times remarked the next day 


KUPFERBERG 


that the program ‘‘was enough to 
retard the progress of the arts in this 
country by a great deal,” and even 
the composer’s warmest admirers 
were somewhat embarrassed by 7 he 
Flood’s manner of presentation. 

Stravinsky’s work, shorn of its 
shampoo commercials, its preten- 
tious preliminaries, and its masked 
dancers, has now been released in 
recorded form (Columbia MS-6357, 
stereo; ML-5757, monaural). Al- 
most simultaneously another con- 
temporary setting of the Noah story 
has made its first appearance on 
records — Benjamin Britten’s Nope’ s 
Fludde (London OS-25331, stereo; 
5697, monaural). Both share a com- 
mon textual origin, not only in the 
Book of Genesis, but in the medieval 
miracle plays about the Deluge 
which were presented — appropri- 
ately enough, by the Watermen’s 
Guild — in Chester and other towns 
in Britain during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Considering that they deal with 
the same subject, Britten’s and 
Stravinsky’s musical versions of the 
story of Noah and the Ark are about 
as far apart as two musical works 
can be, further apart even than the 
idioms and techniques that separate 
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the two composers. Stravinsky’s 
Flood was commissioned for tele- 
vision; Britten’s Fludde was designed 
to be presented in church. Stravin- 
sky’s is couched in modern tones and 
textures, and written for performers 
who can cope with advanced musical 
styles; Britten’s has its roots in the 
hymnal and basically is intended to 
be performed by children. 

Behind the surface simplicity and 
seeming artlessness of the Britten 
work lie a dramatic vigor and musi- 
cal freshness that seem, at least to 
this listener, to catch the spirit and 
surge of the Old Testament tale far 
more tellingly than Stravinsky’s com- 
plexities and sophistication. The 
Britten score was written in 1957 for 
performances at Orford Church in 
Suffolk during the Aldeburgh Festi- 
val. It was recorded during a per- 
formance in that church, with not 
only the children and adults of the 
cast but the congregation itself par- 
ticipating. And it conveys, in addi- 
tion to the reverence and wonder 
that underlie the biblical tale, the 
ebullience, innocence, and sheer fun 
that were elements of the medieval 
miracle play upon which the li- 
bretto is based. 

Noyes Fludde is scored for two 
orchestras, one made up of adults, 
the other of children. The first con- 
sists of string quintet, recorder, per- 
cussion, organ, and piano duet; the 
latter of strings, recorders, bugles, 
percussion, and handbells. ‘The lusty 
sounds of the children’s bugles and 
bells lend a bucolic atmosphere to 
the scene, so that one can well 
imagine the drama of Noah and the 
Ark being played out in the English 
countryside. 

Adults and children also share the 
singing parts. Noah is played by the 
strong-voiced bass Owen Brannigan; 
Mrs. Noah by the mezzo Sheila Rex; 
and the Voice of God, a spoken 
part, is majestically intoned by 
Trevor Anthony. Nearly all the rest 
is left to the children, who imperson- 
ate Noah’s sons and their wives, and 
also make up a completely charming 
chorus of animals. 

Equally effective is the participa- 
tion of the congregation of Orford 
Church, which, in the reputed man- 
ner of Bach’s congregations at Leip- 
zig, is called upon to partake in the 
musical drama, rather than watch it 
passively. The work begins with the 
congregation singing the hymn 
‘Lord Jesus, Think on Me” as 
Noah himself passes through the 


church on his way to the stage, 
where the Ark is about to be built. 
As the tale proceeds, the chorus of 
animals enters singing ‘‘Kyrie elei- 
son’; Mrs. Noah riotously resists 
boarding the Ark, preferring to re- 
main with her bibulous women 
friends, her “‘gossippes’’; the Flood 
comes and passes; the animals file 
out, this time chanting ‘‘Alleluia!’’; 
and the work closes with a final 
hymn of thanksgiving, sung by all 
within the church. 

But the most thrilling — and that 
is the only word for it — moment of 
all comes when, in the midst of the 
Deluge, with all aboard the Ark 
praying for deliverance, the massed 
voices of the congregation break in 
with the hymn “Eternal Father, 
Strong to Save” — “O hear us when 
we cry to thee For those in peril on 
the sea’? — and the waters, as if in 
answer, miraculously subside. 

Considering the special nature of 
its surroundings, Noyes Fludde very 
likely may turn out to be a festival 
rather than a repertory piece. But 
it has eloquence, charm, and humor; 
and it catches the mood and emotion 
of the Flood story, even though all 
those bugles do seem a bit boy- 
scoutish at times. 

Noyes Fludde, moreover, makes 
for a richly satisfying recording, with 
the words coming through clear- 
ly, the sense of motion caught ad- 
mirably in stereo, and the exalta- 
tion and fervor of the participants 
pervading all. A well-printed bro- 
chure is supplied, enabling the lis- 
tener to follow the text to perfection 
and even, if he is so moved, to add 
one more voice to the soaring hymns 
that help preserve Noah and his 
charges from the “‘restless wave” and 
“foaming deep.” 

It seems highly unlikely, on the 
other hand, that anyone, now or at 
any discernible future date, is going 
to be joining in a chorus from Stra- 
vinsky’s Flood. To be sure, the 
eighty-year-old composer had no 
thought of writing a community 
sing. His work was conceived as a 
dance drama, with choreography by 
George Balanchine. The Flood is 
written mostly in the terse, compact, 
fragmented style typical of his recent 
compositions. That is the way Stra- 
vinsky is writing music nowadays, 
and for those who do not like it 
there is plenty of other music, in- 
cluding more Stravinsky. 

The Flood certainly makes a far 
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stronger impression on records than | 


it did on television. But despite its 
moments of grandeur (as when God 
speaks not through one voice but 
through two, performing in unison) 
and its graphic touches (as when the 
Ark is being put together both per- 
cussively and charmingly), Stra- 
vinsky’s score seems rather rarefied 
and arid, which is certainly the last 
thing that Flood music should be. It 
also seems to have little to do with 
Noah, either the intrepid mariner or 
the biblical patriarch, and its rela- 
tion to the medieval miracle versions 
of the story are textual far more than 
musical. 

The Flood is performed by John 
Reardon and Robert Oliver, jointly 
depicting the Voice of God; Sebas- 
tian Cabot as Noah; Elsa Lanchester 
as Noah’s Wife; Richard Robinson 
as Satan; Paul Tripp as the Caller; 
and the Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra and Chorus, with both Stra- 
vinsky himself and Robert Craft 
listed as conductors. 

The other side of the record con- 
tains another Stravinsky work of re- 
ligious origins — one of his most 
serene, sensitive, and direct composi- 
tions, the Mass for ten wind instru- 
ments and mixed chorus, written in 
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1948. This is music in an authent 
Stravinsky idiom, yet with a puri 
of line and transparency of textu 
that makes it beautiful to hear, and 
religious sentiment that is as unmi 
takable as it is uninsistent. It is tł 
second side of this record that giv 
it its luster. 

With both Stravinsky and Britte 
finding grist for their musical mil 
in the old mystery and mirac: 
plays, it seems appropriate thé 
some of these ancient dramas ar 
beginning to make their own way o 
records. True, the procession hz 
not been exactly overwhelming. Bı 
one label, The Spoken Word, Inc 
which addresses itself primarily to th 
educational market, though it by n 
means despises the commercial, hé 
issued a whopping four-album, nine 
teen-disc collection of LPs devote 
to a comprehensive survey of th 
English drama before Shakespear 
(Spoken Word A-11, 12, 13, and 14 
monaural only). 

Among the works included is non 
other than Noah’s Flood, in a versio 
put together from the Chester, New 
castle, Wakefield, and Hegge mira 
cle plays, which turns out to hav 
plenty of gusto and life in its originz 
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Round out your travel slides with synchronized sound . . . Key-in 
music, your own narration, or on-the-spot impressions while you re- 
member them. All you need is the V-M Model 735 tape recorder, your 
projector and V-M Model 1412 slide projector synchronizer, which 
adds inaudible automatic slide changing cues to tapes. Easy to use, 
professional in quality, moderate in price. And, the V-M tape recorder 
with exclusive ‘ADD+A+TRACK”® is invaluable for language and music 
study. See one today at a nearby V-M dealer. 
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It’s a compact wall unit! It’s a table stereo! 


new concept in stereo! 


A compact, space-saving full stereo System... featuring brilliant 
new stereo FM/AM radio—plus a revolutionary advance 


in stereo record playing! The new Zenith Rhapsody brings you the 
magnificent depth of Stereo FM radio, the thrilling reality of long-distance 
AM, plus a revolutionary advance in stereo record playing. 

Yet, the Rhapsody is a decorator piece, a space-saving console, a wall unit, 
and a table stereo—all in one! It delivers breathtaking broad-range sound 
reproduction—even at low volume levels—from four Zenith quality high 
fidelity speakers. 

And very important: It features Zenith’s exclusive new Micro-Touch 2G 
Tone Arm—giving you the very finest sound reproduction! 

See this remarkably compact fine furniture stereo in genuine veneers and 
select hardwood solids at your Zenith dealer’s, now! The Rhapsody, Model 
M P500, $379.95* 


FEATURING THE ALL-NEW MICRO-TOUCH 2G TONE ARM 


Two gram (1/14th ounce) needle pressure is the lightest of any 
home console changer! e “Free-Floating” cartridge plays your 
records a lifetime with virtually no record wear! e Even 
plays warped records! e Dropping, bouncing or sliding diamond 





needle will never damage your records! e Gives up to twice the stereo separation of 
any home console! e Brush automatically cleans needle on each changer cycle! 





The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS. IN CANADA: ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD, TORONTO, ONTARIO. The Royalty 
SAL of television, stereophonic high fidelity instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 44 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 
g * Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher in various Western and Southern areas. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 





UPPER 
ARE YOU IN THE MIDDLE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC LEVEL WITH 
2.7 CHILDREN? 


If you answer “Yes” to the 
above, you are in very good shape 
indeed. Discounting the fractional off- 
spring (a defense mechanism of re- 
searchers), your family has been well 
blessed. By this time you have already 
earned a home, a car (or two), a power 
mower, and a life membership in the 
National Geographic Society. You 
have also earned a rest, specifically 
the new and exciting and joyous rest 
and relaxation which comes from play- 
ing a Conn Organ in your home. 


Conn’s remarkable new “Instant 
Music” method of learning gets you 
off to a fast start and with the right 
techniques. No endless scales and 
exercises. If you know your alphabet 
from “A” to “G” you can play one 
of 39 popular songs in a matter of 
minutes. And you'll be playing with 
both keyboards, with exciting band 
effects, and with foot pedals, too. 


You play naturally, with true 
human expression, the way a profes- 
sional organist does. That’s because 
the Conn is a professional-quality 
instrument. No lifeless pushbuttons, 
no recorded gimmicks. The Conn is an 
instrument of vast musical versatility, 
created by C. G. Conn, Ltd., world’s 
largest manufacturer of band instru- 
ments. No matter how skilled you 
become, you'll find it virtually im- 
possible to exhaust the Conn’s musical 
potentialities. You will never outgrow 
it, never tire of it. 


There are seven beautifully- 
crafted models, with prices starting 
at $995. Your Conn dealer will be 
happy to arrange terms for anybody 
who is in the upper middle socio- 
economic level...with or without 2.7 
children! For helpful free booklet,“ How 
to Choose an Organ,” plus free “Caprice 
Capers” LP record, write Dept. A-2, 
Conn Organ Corporation, Elkhart, Ind. 
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spoken form. The entire set of 
albums, entitled ‘‘The First Stage,” 
is a recording of an extended series 
of broadcasts given over the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s Third 
Programme. The narrator, authori- 
tative if a bit professorial, is John 
Barton, and the large cast of actors 
is thoroughly professional. Explana- 
tory textual data are, unfortunately, 
completely lacking; the recording is 


| simply thrown at the listener, with 


breaks in the continuity occurring not 
only between sides, but even be- 
tween albums. 

In addition to Noah’s Flood, the 


| contents include a range of works 


from early Nativity plays to Thomas 
Kyd’s blood-spattered The Spanish 
Tragedy, which in this vivid presenta- 
tion takes on an almost Shakespear- 
ean intensity. Also in the collection 
are two uproarious sixteenth-century 
farces, Ralph Roister Doister and Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle, the latter with all 
its bawdy passages, and with its re- 
frain beloved of graduate students of 
English: 
Back and side, go bare, go bare, 

Both foot and hand, go cold; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 

Whether it be new or old. 

Now, there’s material for Stravin- 
sky or Britten to start working on. 


Record Reviews 
Panacea EEE 


Barber: Adagio for Strings, Opus 11 
Bartók: Roumanian Folk Dances 
Britten: Simple Symphony, Opus 4 
Respighi: Ancient Dances and Airs for 
the Lute, Suite IIT 

I Musici; Philips 900001 (stereo) and 
500001 

These four string compositions may 
not represent modern music at its 
most typical, but they do constitute 
four presentable and enjoyable pieces 
whose lack of ‘“‘importance’’ may be 
compensated for by their sheer lis- 
tenability. Barber’s Adagio, with its 
lovely melody and clean lines, is 
almost a classic of modern roman- 


_ ticism; and Britten’s Simple Symphony, 


with its movements alliteratively en- 
titled ‘‘Boisterous Bouree,” ‘‘ Playful 
Pizzicato,” Sentimental Saraband,”’ 
and ‘‘Frolicsome Finale,” is quietly 
elegant fun. The twelve expert mu- 
sicians called I Musici play these 
pieces with suavity and skill. The 
Bartók and Respighi works also fall 
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lightly on the ears, although those 
ancient lute dances do go on and on. 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco: Five Pieces from 
“Platero and I” 

Frescobaldi: Passacagli, Corrente 

Sor: Study No. 3, Study No. 17 
Debussy: La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin; 
and others 

Andrés Segovia, guitar; Decca DL- 
710054 (stereo) and 10054 

With the world’s greatest guitarist 
in excellent form and some delightful 
new music making its debut, it may 
seem the height of contrariness to 
express disappointment in this rec- 
ord. It nevertheless represents an 
opportunity lost. Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco has written a set of 
evocative and atmospheric guitar 
pieces illustrating scenes and epi- 
sodes from Platero and I by Nobel 
Prize winner Juan Ramón Jiménez; 
and while we are given some of the 
musical portraits, we get none of the 
narration that is supposed to go 
with them. Since Jiménez’s little 
tales of the gentle donkey Platero 
are so captivating, it seems a pity 
that no effort was made to present 
words as well as music, whether in 
the original Spanish or in English 
translation. Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
music, too, is of such aptness and 
flavor that one wishes more than five 
of the original twenty-eight pieces 
had been included. Platero was en- 
titled to meander over two faces of 
a record without being crowded off 
Side Two by such interlopers as 
Frescobaldi, Sor, and Debussy. 


Debussy: Petite Suite 

Satie: Trois morceaux en forme de poire 
Chabrier: Trois valses romantiques 
Fauré: Dolly 

Robert and Gaby Casedesus, pianists; 
Columbia MS-6323 (stereo) and ML- 
5723 

Charm and good spirits abound in 
this collection of French music for 
piano, four hands. Each piece is an 
expression of youthfulness, whether 
exuberant, as in Fauré’s Dolly (a 
work for children); dashing, as in 
Chabrier’s Valses; prickly, as in Erik 
Satie’s ‘‘pear-shaped”’ pieces; or pic- 
torial, as in Debussy’s Petite Suite, 
which is usually heard in Busser’s 
orchestration. The style in the stereo 
epoch is for four-hand piano works 
to be recorded on two keyboards, 
thus injecting exaggerated sound 
separation. Judging from the well- 
blended, natural tones heard here, 
the Casadesuses have played this 





Pure high notes: 


Most cartridge makers roll off their 
highs on you, Say above 15,000 cycles. 
General Electric’s VR-1000 stereo 
cartridge delivers all the high har- 
monics that make the difference be- 
tween music and noise. + Same ap- 
plies at the other end. Al response is 
factual. No growls. No shrieks. Just 
true sound. + Separation? Scalpel 
clean. Left is left, right is right, and 
never the twain shall 
“cross-talk.” e This 
is the VR-1000. Au- 
dition it where you 
$ buy your records and/ 
i or components, 
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music the composers’ way rather 
than the engineers’. 


Gilbert and Sullivan: The Gondoliers 
Burnand and Sullivan: Cox and Box 


Isidore Godfrey conducting New Sym- 


| phony Orchestra of London and D’ Oyly 





Carte Opera Company, with Mary San- 
som, Jennifer Toye, John Reed, Kenneth 
Sandforth, Joseph Riordan, Donald 
Adams, and others; London OSA-1323 
(stereo) and A-4351: three records 

After a period of apparent decline, 


at least on records, the D’Oyly: 


| Carte Company seems to have re- 


gained its old punch and panache, 
as attested by a glittering perform- 
ance of The Gondoliers, possibly the 
most musical of all the Gilbert and 
Sullivan works. Since the current 
series of recordings includes spoken 
dialogue as well as sung passages, 
one is enabled to savor more satisfy- 
ingly than ever the Venetian adven- 
tures revolving about the Duke of 
Plaza-Toro, that noble Spaniard 


who led his regiment from behind — | 
he found it less exciting. Cox and 
Box is Sullivan without Gilbert, the | 


libretto being by F. C. Burnand, his 
first collaborator on comic operas. 
Although it was eclipsed by the 
later masterpieces, in the theater it 
still makes a cheerful curtain raiser, 
and on records an amiable album- 
closer. 


Courting and Riddle Songs 


Jean Ritchie and Oscar Brand, folk 
singers; Washington WLP-706 

Two folk singers are sometimes twice 
as good as one, and the vivacious and 
stylish singing of Jean Ritchie and 
Oscar Brand is further enhanced by 
their choice of some fresh and en- 
gaging material. “Riddle Songs” 
are songs that pose questions such as 
“How can there be a cherry without 
a stone?’ or “Who killed cock 
robin?” ‘“‘Courting Songs” are, well, 
courting songs. The fifteen songs on 
this record, whichever heading they 
fall under, are tasteful and tuneful, 
and well seasoned with wit. Among 
other things one learns that the old 
nursery song ‘“‘What are little boys 
made of?” has additional verses to 
cover the ages of man. For example: 
“What are old women made of? 
Moans and groans and achin’ bones; 
that’s what old women are made of.” 
Mr. Brand, incidentally, plays a 
lively guitar, and Miss Ritchie a 
gentle dulcimer, while a third party 
named Dave Sears weighs in with a 


| driving banjo. 
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Look 


closely. 


there’s a twinkle in his eye. 


Dr. Otto Klemperer is indisputably 

one of the world’s most renowned 
interpreters of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. To celebrate his return to 
America, Angel treats you to another 
facet of his amazing talent. The suite 
from Kurt Weill’s modern masterpiece, 
“The Three Penny Opera”, including 
“Mack The Knife”, is performed with 
insinuating authority and incisive wit, 
crackling with the biting satire of 
Berlin in the Twenties. And in a gayer, 
brighter mood, Klemperer brings us thre 
celebrated light works of Johann Strauss 
... Vienna Life”, “The Emperor Waltz 
and the overture to ‘‘Die Fledermaus”. 
Finally, he offers his own “Merry Waltz 
a raised eyebrow in three-quarter time, 
deliciously satirizing the saccharine 
Viennese pastries of other composers. 
This most unusual album is a must for 
your collection. To those who think of 
Klemperer only in lofty terms, it will be 
revelation. To those who know the scope 
of his genius, it will be 
marvelously satisfying. 
And to Klemperer? 
Look again. There is 

a twinkle in that eye. 
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Karsh 


THE ATLANTIC 


ee for us meant the giving of thanks 
for food which we rarely tasted at any other time, 
and only at Christmas in such abundance. We 
smelled the feast coming; Helma was the best cook 
we ever had, and her chestnut stuffing for the 
turkey and mincemeat were prepared well in ad- 
vance. So were Mother’s almonds. They were 
peeled and dried, then toasted in butter in the 
frying pan until some of them were as dark as 
mahogany, salted, and allowed to cool. As the 
oldest, I was supposed to keep the kids out of the 
pantry, but it took a stronger conscience than mine 
for me not to snitch a couple of almonds as they 
lay cooling and crisping on the white napkin. 

We always came to Thanksgiving with appe- 
tites sharpened by the annual football game be- 
tween Battin and Pingry, a desperate struggle in 
the mud of the Pingry Oval. The whole town 
came to see it, violently partisan. They encircled 
the field, pressing in on the whitewashed gridiron, 
shouting and surging along the white lines as they 
followed the ball or stamped to keep some feeling 
within their sodden shoes. When we came back 
from the game, we had to rough-towel our feet and 
put on dry things and fresh starched collars. Then 
the doorbell rang, and our cousins, the Bigleys, 
were arriving, and we all trooped down to the 
poolroom, where Father at his cellarette would be 
mixing the manhattans. 

The pause for cocktails was a strain on us. For 
one thing, the warm savor of the cooking was com- 
ing full blast through the swinging door. For 
another, we had no use for those nasty little worms 
of anchovy on bits of toast which were being passed 
to the elders. Still more difficult, this was the time 
when the aunts and uncles tried to say something 
appreciative to the younger generation; we saw 
it coming, and we were much too hungry to re- 
spond to such amenities. ‘““My, how you have 
grown, Teddy!’ But I knew what they were 
referring to — my big ears and my nose. A boy 
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The Peripatetic Reviewer sr EDWARD WEEKS 


is allowed no illusions in a family as outspoken as 
ours, and the comment of one of my older girl 
cousins had already been relayed back to me: 
“Hell never be good-looking, but he ts neat.” 
I was still too small to be any good as an athlete. 
So the next question would be about the new part 
I was memorizing for Prize Speaking: “‘Gunga 
Din”? Someone had seen me at the tea dance 
at the country club, and this prompted the ques- 
tion: had I learned the turkey trot, and would I 
show them how it went? If Aunt Liz, my god- 
mother, was present, she would turn the talk at 
this point, averting such an embarrassment. They 
meant well, but they always wanted to get at you. 

Release came when the waitress hired for the 
occasion suddenly appeared between the portieres, 
smiled at Mother, and said, ‘‘Dinner is served.” 

The small fry, protesting, were led off to their 
low table in the parlor, where they were propped 
up on sofa cushions and where the oldest niece, 
sitting on the piano stool, was left in charge. 

In the dining room proper, after we had helped 
to push in the ladies’ chairs, we bowed our heads 
over the big damask tablecloth with its pattern of 
chrysanthemums and listened while Mother said 
the grace: ‘‘For what we are about to receive, the 
Lord make us truly thankful. My brother Rufus, 
who was five years younger than I and fresh as 
green paint, surprised us all by mumbling in the 
silence that followed Mother: ‘“‘Good food, good 
meat, good God, let’s eat.” This was not thought 
to be funny. 

Now the feast began, and as in all family affairs, 
it followed the traditional pattern. Mother’s 
almonds, crisp and half bitter, were in floral cups 
at each place, and we nibbled on these as the first 
course, either creamed oysters or creamed mush- 
rooms in ramekins, was being served. They were 
always prepared by Aunt Alice, with a sherry 
flavoring no one else could match, and she had 
also baked the slender finger-length rolls. 
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ity and humor. 


In IMAGES OF TRUTH, Glenway Wescott, one of ou 
most eminent novelists, combines lively personal recollection witl 
acute literary judgment to bring into new focus the achievemen 
of six contemporary masters of fiction: Katherine Anne Porter 
Isak Dinesen, Maugham, Mann, Colette and Thornton Wilder 
A superlative adventure in understanding! $6.06 


HER INFINITE VARIETY: Tue AMERICAN Woman As 
Lover,. Mate AND Riva. by Morton M. Hunt is a study of 
today’s woman as she is, not as she ought to be. “No person, male 
or female, has ever written about women with more perception 
and realism than Morton Hunt.” — CLARE BOOTHE Luce. $5.95 


A handsome book, THE ARTIST’S VOICE by Katharine 
Kuh presents illuminating interviews with seventeen noted 
painters and sculptors. “I believe artists make more sense about 
art, including their own, than most critics do. Katharine Kuh 
has got artists to talk to her thoughtfully, convincingly.”— ALFRED 
H. Barr, JR. 3 plates in color and 20 in black-and-white. $7.50 


Essential reading for everyone interested in the Ecumenical 
Council, THE WORLD OF THE VATICAN by Robert 
Neville is an engrossing report on the personalities and policies 
of the pontificate of John XXIII. Photographs of the Pope and 
scenes of the Vatican. $4.95 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL COOKING by Elizabeth David 
is a rich, savory collection of over 500 recipes for the classically 
simple dishes of the provinces, with a wealth of information on 
the principles of French cookery. “A book you will love to read 
and to use.” — NarcissA G., CHAMBERLAIN in the Introduction. 
Drawings, indexes, $7.50 


An exciting event, THE POINTS OF MY COMPASS: LETTERS 
FROM THE EAST, THE WEST, THE NORTH, THE SOUTH by E. B. 
White. Of these eighteen wide-ranging essays by the author of 
One Man’s Meat, only one has previously appeared in book 
form, and all are luminous with White’s wit and wisdom, human- 
$4.00 
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Then Father stood up and began to sharpen the 
carving knife on the steel. It made no difference 
how often Mother protested that the carvers, big 
and little, had already been sharpened by Helma. 
Dad had to give them his special edge. When the 
big bird came in, so crisp of skin, so plump and 
chesty, the room seemed to swim with turkey redo- 
lence. The elders naturally got their first choice 
— the second joint, a carving of breast with the 
skin crisp on it, the oyster, the wishbone — but 
there was still plenty when it came to our turn (I 
am a dark-meat man myself), and, wow, how good 
it tasted, especially if you hit half a chestnut in 
your first bite of stuffing. 

Then came the parade of vegetables. Oyster 
plant, which tasted like the hearts of celery; 
mashed potato, which Helma had finely strained 
and whipped up with a touch of milk; sweet potato 
in a casserole with a crust on top; squash, which I 
always rated superfluous; and cranberry sauce, 
the berries cooked with their skins on so that you 
got the tart, crunchy flavor. (Never a salad in 
those days; it was reserved for Thanksgiving sup- 
per, when we had the cold white meat with apple 
and celery and mayonnaise. ) 

The wine called for toasts, and this was where 
Dad shone. Our cheeks flushed as the plates emp- 
tied and were sent back for second helpings. And 
suddenly the taste buds could taste no more. The 
first toast was always for Aunt Hetty Pineo. She 
was our matriarch, and now that we had stopped 
eating momentarily, we could look at her with the 
reverence that goes to age. She always wore black 
with lace at her wrists and a lace kerchief on her 
white hair. She was timeless, and she was heroic, 
for early in her married life she had been thrown 
and dragged in a runaway, and her right leg had 
never recovered. We saw her always as a sitting 
figure, benign and majestic as Queen Victoria. 

Now came the pies, and where was the room? 
The pumpkin was open and shone like fine leather; 
the mince was crusted. There were spirits in it, 
and a little of the mincemeat went a long way. 
I used to think that it was like the elixir which 
Alice tasted when she swelled to such size and 
drove poor Bill Lizard up the chimney. 

I saved Helma’s flaky crust for the last bite, and 
then hardly had the energy to eat it. And no 
desire whatever for the candied ginger which ap- 
pealed to the elders. 

So it ended. But there was one last act as the 
coffee was being served in the living room. With 
the aid of her cane and Father’s arm, Aunt Hetty 
had been ensconced on the sofa, and now as the 
eggshell cups were being passed on a silver tray, 
Nassau, our loose-skinned black terrier, was ad- 
mitted from the back of the house. Aunt Hetty 
evidently had the same effect on him as she had 
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on us. It never failed. He would come to a halt 
before her, stare at her fixedly, and then, sitting 
back on his haunches, throat up, would emit a low 
crooning yowl. It must have been of reverence 
for that quaint figure, so different from the noisy 
rest of us. 


THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


It is given to few of us to live on a frontier, and 
WALLACE STEGNER, the novelist, is one of 
the few. The Stegner homestead lay right on the 
Saskatchewan-Montana border, and there young 
Stegner rode the stagecoach; fondled Buck Mur- 
phy’s six-shooter, which was half as big as he was; 
watched his redheaded mother make a home in a 
derailed dining car; got knocked around by his 
heavy-handed father, especially when he dared 
touch the forbidden .30-.30 which hung under 
Rosa Bonheur’s horses; and best of all, heard the 
brag and local history of those who remembered 
the Blackfoot crazed with whiskey, and ranches as 
big as the Lazy-S. He was a crybaby and grew 
up despising his cowardice; he was the bright one 
in his class — ‘‘He’s sensitive,” his mother would 
tell her friends— and deeply impressionable. 
From memory, from personal history, and with the 
craft of fiction, he has written WOLF WILLOW, 
a story of the Last Plains Frontier (Viking, $5.95). 

First this was buffalo, Indian country, its vio- 
lence multiplied by the whiskey traders; then the 
scarlet-coated Mounties under Macleod rode in, 
bringing order and gaining the trust of the Black- 
foot; all the way from the Rio Grande came the 
ereat herds of cattle, looking for this unfenced 
heaven to the north; and when that dream was 
snowed under by the devastating blizzards of 
1906 and 1907, the cowboy was followed by the 
sodbuster, moving in ahead of even the railroad. 
Quiet earth, big sky, with an occasional oil der- 
rick or grain elevator, wheat enough to provide 
bread for the world, and over all the pure light 
and the immense blue across which moved the 
navies of cumuli — this was what the boy saw, 
this and the survivors. 

Wolf Willow is a book to compare with Goodbye 
to a River by John Graves of Texas: in each a 
talented writer returns to the land of his boyhood, 
and of his dreams; and in each there is an inter- 
woven medley of hard-fact history, swaggering, 
half-imaginary characters, and that touch of fic- 
tion which makes a good story better. The big 
centerpiece in Wolf Willow is the account of the 
frozen, buffeted, brutal fortnight which Rusty, a 
young tenderfoot from England, lived through as 
one of a crew of eight seeking to save what cattle 
could be salvaged from the blizzards at thirty 
below. This short story of men fighting and 





Worth looking into 


* CHEKHOV: a siocrarny by Ernest J. *POE: a srocrapny by William Bittner. 


Simmons. A major, probably the defini- 
tive biography of the great Russian 
writer by the internationally acclaimed 
biographer of Pushkin, Tolstoy, and 
Dostoevsky. Ernest J. Simmons has had 
access to much material that has only 
recently been made public. With eight 
pages of photographs, bibliography and 
index. ) $10.00 


JEFFERSON AND THE ORDEAL OF 
LIBERTY by Dumas Malone. The third 
volume in the distinguished biography 
of Thomas Jefferson of which Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. has said: “The writing is 
urbane and gracious; the scholarship 
careful and discriminating.” Begins with 
Jefferson’s last year as Secretary of State 
in Washington’s cabinet and goes on to 
his election as President in 1800. 
Illustrated. $7.50 
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For the first time, a biography that does 
Poe justice both as a man and as a writer. 
William Bittner illuminates the short, 
agonized and immensely productive life 
of Edgar Allen Poe —a writer who has 
been subjected to more eccentric bio- 
graphical misrepresentation than any 
other major literary figure. $6.50 


THE REALITIES OF FICTION: an 
AUTHOR TALKS ABOUT WRITING by Nancy 
Hale. An inspirational book for anyone 
who wants to write, by the author of The 
Prodigal Woman, A New England Girl- 
hood and many short stories — a skill- 
ful and enthusiastic master of the art of 
fiction. Nancy Hale’s excitement about 
writing as a way of life will hearten 
and delight beginning and professional 
writers as well as thoughtful readers. 
$5.00 


TALE FOR THE MIRROR by Hor- 
tense Calisher. In these twelve short 
stories and a hitherto unpublished no- 


vella Hortense Calisher demonstrates 
again her unusual perception and daz- 
zling style about which Angus Wilson 
has said: “She hits at her targets at a 
point more vital than the usual marks- 
man knows to exist.” $5.50 


* WILLIAM FAULKNER: EARLY PROSE 


AND POETRY edited by Carvel Collins. 
A unique collection of the early works 
of William Faulkner that reveals the 
genesis of a truly great talent. This im- 
portant addition to the literature of 
Faulkner, most of it in book form for 
the first time, contains poetry, prose — 
including Landing in Luck, his first pub- 
lished story — and sixteen pen-and-ink 
drawings done by Faulkner himself. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $3.75. Paper, $2.25 
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stumbling in the blinding, overpowering cold is a 
narrative of power and authenticity. 

There are other characters from whom we get 
some of the same hard, blazing American color: 
Macleod of the Mounties; redheaded Mrs. Steg- 
ner, who could be thrown from her horse in full 
view of the men at the store, and while they were 
still laughing, catch the beast and ride him off; 
and Corky Jones, whose father was doctor to 
Queen Victoria and who came as a pioneer to 
these plains at the age of eighteen, wanting to be 
a cowboy, in 1898. Corky saw it all, and in 
addition he saw the petrified bones of the great 
beasts in the soft rock; he collected the arrowheads 
and the medicine bags and spears of the Blackfoot 
until today his dinosaur and mammal bones and 
his other unique specimens fill the whole basement 
of the public school. And what he lived through 
helped to make this book. 


BOSTON SERENE 


Forty-four Brimmer Street, Boston, has long 
stood for me as the address of our finest living his- 
torian. But before my time it was the home of the 
maternal grandparents and then of the parents of 
SAMUEL Error Morison. In ONE BOY’S BOSTON 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.00) he tells us of the serene 
and agreeable life which was led by the children 
of the Brahmins of Beacon Hill in the years 1887 
to 1901. 

Sam Morison is loyal to the core, but this is not 
to say that he has ever missed the amusing side of 
the New England temperament, and this little 
book is full of laughable and surprising nuggets. 
He draws a delightful vignette of his Grandfather 
Eliot walking in the middle of the street because 
the brick sidewalks of Beacon Hill hurt his feet, 
bowing and smiling despite the snide remarks 
which were hurled at the old man from the passing 
wagons. He grins at the Revere family of Canton, 
who owned the famous portrait of Paul Revere 
at his workbench and kept it in the attic because 
it showed Mr. Revere in his shirt sleeves, like a 
common workman. He says, Cabots and Lowells 
to the contrary, that ancestry did not count in the 
least in the Back Bay, and he rates Boston manners 
as being higher than those in New York and 
lower than those in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
And far from being fanatically pro-British, Bos- 
tonians are still fighting the War of Independence. 

The society which he observed lived not 
pretentiously but comfortably, made the best of 
its summers at Nahant and Bar Harbor, and the 
best of its winters by dining in-with a relish and 
hospitality that are gay to hear about. ‘‘Those 
Alleged Prejudices” and ‘*A Few Celebrities’? were 
the chapters I most enjoyed. 
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Reader’s Choice 





BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


MORTE D’URBAN (Doubleday, $4.50) by J. F. 
PoweEnrs is a novel about a priest, a sad novel with 
a wittily amusing manner. Mr. Powers has never 
overlooked the comic aspects of clerical life, and 
in this instance he has invented an order that gives 
him almost unlimited scope for absurd detail. 

The Clementines are a ramshackle preaching 
and teaching group operating in the Middle West. 
The Provincial is a feckless do-nothing, the trea- 
sury is chronically empty, and the fathers are a 
conglomeration of oddities found unacceptable by 
more selective organizations. Father Urban is 
the one efficient man in this assemblage of gentle 
dolts. He is the order’s star performer, a brilliant 
conductor of missions, a deft money raiser, a re- 
sourceful hunter of friends and beneficiaries for 
the cause. He is well aware of his value on the 
road, and is thunderstruck when he is assigned 
to a white-elephant country estate unloaded on 
the Clementines by a dotty old woman. He is not 
even in charge of the place; that honor has gone 
to Father Wilfrid, a man who regards turning up 
the furnace as little short of mortal sin. 

Father Urban scrapes paint at St. Clement’s 
Hill, fills in at a neighboring parish where things 
have been allowed to slide, makes tactful speeches 
to the chamber of commerce bigwigs alienated by 
Father Wilfrid’s “Christ in Christmas” campaign, 
and deals cannily with a horrible, but profitable, 
elderly brat named Billy. Most of these episodes 
are funny in the telling. The war with Father 
Wilfrid over heat produces blown fuses and an 
overshoe in the furnace pipes, and getting the 
slack parish into action involves an intricate exer- 
cise in delicate blackmail. 

But from Father Urban’s point of view, none 
of his enterprises turns out well. Each small suc- 
cess leads to another unpleasant, irrelevant task, 
and the culmination is disaster and collapse. 

The novel is continuous fun to read, for Mr. 
Powers conveys much of the action through dia- 
logue, and he has a remarkable ability to catch 
subtle shades of exasperation, deviousness, and 
stupidity in the spoken word. It is never necessary, 
for example, that Mr. Powers or anyone else should 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE DISTINGUISHED HARD-COVER MAGAZINES, AMERICAN HERITAGE AND HORIZON, 
HAVE NOW CREATED TWO REMARKABLE NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED HISTORY BOOKS DESIGNED FOR 
YOUNG READERS 10 AND UP: THE AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY, WHICH FOCUSES ON AMERICAN 
HISTORY; AND HORIZON CARAVEL BOOKS, VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY INTO WORLD HISTORY AND CULTURE. 
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ow do you spark a sense of 
H history in the boy or girl you 
care most about? How can 
you tune a young ear to the voice of 
the past which can tell so much about 
the present and the future? Fiction 
alone cannot reflect what really hap- 
pened. And textbooks, necessarily 
packed with dates and facts, are more 
to be memorized than marvelled at. 
American Heritage has now met 
the need imaginatively, with books 
that bring back to life the great, true 
adventures of the past. 


The writing: Each volume, devoted to one 
outstanding age, person or achievement 
is written in clear, lively, unpatronizing 
language designed to intrigue a restless 
young mind. Anecdotes abound; great 
figures becomes believable people in 
colorful vignettes. 


The illustrations: Dozens of pictures from 
the period help the reader see the age as 
it saw itself. They are beautifully repro- 
duced; many are in full color. All add a 
documentary dimension to the story of 
history as it happened. 


in your 


- young reader 
| with these two 


exciting new 
series from 


aicAN HE, To read the volumes of 

Ae S the AMERICAN HERITAGE 
s JUNIOR LIBRARY (see list- 
ing,of titles below) is 
to plunge into America’s biography as 
it really was. Here again is the Novem- 
ber dawn as the Mayflower passengers 
sighted Cape Cod...the afternoon Crazy 
Horse swooped down on Custer... the 
morning the Wright brothers were aloft 
59 seconds. The New York Times called 
these books, “An outstanding contribu- 
tion to the field.” A 10-year-old in Nor- 
walk said, “I never knew history could 
be so much fun.” 





The brand new Horizon 
CARAVEL Books guide an 
exploring young reader 
into the great eras of 
world history that pre- 
cede and surround the 
American experience. In 
RUSSIA UNDER THE 
Czars, he stands with Darius the Great 
and his invading horde of 512 B.C., 
watching with bewilderment as the 
strange Scythians chase a rabbit instead 
of doing battle; then he moves down the 
centuries from the Golden Horde to the 
Red Revolution, with a people torn be- 
tween East and West, stamped by blood 
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and brilliance. In HEROES OF POLAR 
EXPLORATION, he embarks with history’s 
first polar hero, Pytheas the Greek, on 
his voyage to Iceland in 325 B.C.; then 
follows the intrepid men, from the Vik- 
ings to the scientists of the I. G. Y., who 
dared the frozen wilderness at the ends 
of the earth. In KNIGHTS OF THE CRU- 
SADES, he rides into the Battle of Hast- 
ings with the Norman horsemen, swords 
swinging and lances poised; then relives 
the whole fascinating, feudal age with 
its brave, bloody struggle to win the 
Holy Land from the Saracens. 


These books cost a little more... They are 
worth more. Compare them with others 
at your bookseller’s and you'll see why. 
The handsome design, sturdy binding, 
fine paper and unusual number of illus- 
trations—plus the kind of scholarship, 
research and superb writing that has 
earned American Heritage its distin- 
guished reputation—will make you 
proud to own them. Nor are they “juve- 
niles” in the ordinary sense. 

Each title becomes a permanent ad- 
dition to your family library. And you 
yourself will find them a surprisingly 
entertaining way to refresh your own 
knowledge. Examine them soon. $3.95 
a volume. 


WHICH OF THESE SUBJECTS IN THE AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY IS CLOSEST TO YOUR YOUNGSTER’S INTERESTS? WESTWARD ON 
THE OREGON TRAIL * D-DAY, THE INVASION OF EUROPE + THE PILGRIMS AND PLYMOUTH COLONY * DISCOVERERS OF THE NEW WORLD 
NAVAL BATTLES AND HEROES * THOMAS JEFFERSON AND HIS WORLD * INDIANS OF THE PLAINS * COWBOYS AND CATTLE COUNTRY 
THE STORY OF YANKEE WHALING œ% PIRATES OF THE SPANISH MAIN * STEAMBOATS ON THE MISSISSIPPI * RAILROADS IN THE DAYS OF 
STEAM * THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS * GREAT DAYS OF THE CIRCUS * TEXAS AND THE WAR WITH MEXICO »Ħ THE CALIFORNIA GOLD 


RUSH * TRAPPERS AND MOUNTAIN MEN * MEN OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


DISTRIBUTED BY MEREDITH PRESS 


Sixteen Years of Betrayal 
and Domination, 

Ferment and 

Frustrated Hopes: 


LTR 


An American journalist’s eye- 
witness account of the years 1945- 
1961 in the Iron Curtain countries 
of Europe. 


E LIEDER ET EERE REIKIIN 


Seymour Freidin was the only American newspaperman to 
witness Berlin’s fall in 1945. He saw “the Wall” go up in 
1961. In the years between he was on the scene of the East 
German revolts...the death of the Czech Republic... Tito’s 
break with Stalin...the Poznan and Hungarian uprisings. 
An eye-witness account of Eastern Europe in ferment. 


THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 
by Seymour Freidin 


$5.95 at all bookstores | 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS YY 








LIKE LOOKING THROUGH A MAGIC WINDOW 
THAT SHOWS EVERY COUNTRY AND CONTINENT 
IN A CLEAR AND FASCINATING MANNER 


THE EARTH 
AND YOU 


A Geographic Picture 
of the World We Live In 
by Norman J. G. Pounds 


For the first time in 30 years the 
fascinating story of world geogra- 
phy has been written in a stimu- 
lating readable way, so you can see 
how our environment influences our 
political, economie and cultural 
outlook. More than 100 pictorial 
sketches, maps and full page photo- 
graphs take you on an imaginative 
tour of every country and continent 
in the world. 16 pages of full color 
maps show land forms, elimate, 
population density, races, religions 
and language. 


Special double fold jacket unfolds 
into beautiful full color historical 
map. 592 pages $6.95 





A At all bookstores 


RAND M NALLY & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
In Canada: Thomas Allen Ltd., 266 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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state flatly that Father Wilfrid is a 
borderline nut. Every word the man 
utters wavers enchantingly between 
sense and madness. 

But although Morte D’ Urban is 
brilliantly written, its meaning is not 
at all clear to me. There is an ob- 
vious pattern to the story, of course; 
Mr. Powers is too good a writer 
merely to ramble on. Father Ur- 
ban’s abilities are worldly; he enjoys 
using them and is proud of them, 
which presumably he should not be. 
The world presents him with various 
temptations — Billy and his extrava- 
gant presents, a handsome young 
woman with amorous intentions, the 
exercise of unaccustomed power. 
These Father Urban resists, but only 
after he has been conked on the head 
in one of literature’s more arbitrary 
accidents. Is the reader to take a 
flying golf ball as the light on the 
road to Damascus and assume that 
Father Urban has abandoned mun- 
dane distractions for the proper 
practice of religion? Or does Mr. 
Powers mean to indicate, by Father 
Urban’s lapse into indolence when 
high office is finally awarded him, 
that years of diplomacy and play- 
acting and drinking with hypo- 
critical laymen have destroyed his 
capacity to act as a priest when given 
the opportunity? Or does the book 
perhaps mean something else en- 
tirely? The title suggests that Father 
Jack’s attempt to make an edifying 
juvenile tract out of Malory may 
have more than comic importance, 
yet as Sir Lancelot, Urban is hope- 
lessly miscast. 


STATISTICS IN THE SUN 


In MAN AND THE SUN (Random 
House, $5.00) JacgueTra HAWKES 
undertakes to survey the history of 
mankind’s relationship to the sun. 
Since this is potentially a ten-volume 
job, Miss Hawkes has sensibly settled 
for the more typical high points. 

She begins with the accepted ver- 
sion of the origin of our solar system 
and describes the birth of sun and 
planets with great ingenuity. It is a 
difficult thing to write of immense 
and infinitely prolonged events in 
terms that enable a reader to visual- 
ize them. Miss Hawkes is extraor=" 
dinarily successful in doing this. 

Once man enters the scene, the 
book becomes a brief history of vari- 
ous religions. Miss Hawkes devotes 
a great deal of effort, quotation, and 
interesting detail to the Egyptians. 
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“Indispensable for anyone who 
wishes to be informed of the Ameri- 
can language of the middle of the 


twentieth century.” From a review in THE 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, official publication of 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


Our world has changed tremendously. 


So has the English language. Thou- 
sands of new words have been born. 
Thousands of old words have acquired 
new meanings. 

Now, to guide you and your family 
on current word usage, here is the great 
new Merriam-Webster Unabridged. It 
is the only complete and authoritative 
dictionary of today’s English: the first 
completely new unabridged in 28 years! 


100,000 new words and meanings 


One of the most striking changes in 
Webster’s Third New International is 
the addition of 100,000 new words and 
new meanings. This is the one diction- 
ary that answers all your questions 
about our everyday language—about 
the language of science, industry, and 
the professions. 


200,000 helpful usage examples 
In this exciting new Unabridged, defi- 
nitions are complete, authoritative, pre- 
cise. You read a single phrase—and 
you reach the heart of meaning fast! 


“a 
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To assure your full understanding 
and correct use of words, this new 
dictionary includes over 200,000 ex- 
amples of word usage: quotations from 
classic sources such as Shakespeare 
and the Bible, and modern sources 
such as Churchill and Robert Frost. 


What people are saying about this 
great new language authority 


NEw York TIMEs: Jt is the closest we 
can get in America to the Voice of 
Authority. NEWSWEEK: It positively 
crackles with the words of current 
notables. SATURDAY REVIEW SYNDI- 
CATE: Jt remains as authoritative as 
ever but the more informal tone of its 
definitions makes it accessible to a far 
wider readership. TIME: Every defini- 
tion is really new. EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 
English as it is used by the literate 
majority. 


A source of confidence 
for your whole family 


The new Merriam-Webster Unabridged 
is recognized as the final word authority 
by the United States Government, by 
federal and state courts of law. 

Give it to your husband, wife, son, 
or daughter and it will be a source of 
confidence for your whole family in 
understanding and using today’s En- 
glish language in business, study, and 
social situations. Now is the time to 
get this inspiring, informative family 


“English has changed more in the past two 
generations than at any time in its history” 


Dr. Bergen Evans, Professor of English, Northwestern University 


This Christmas give the E 
new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged — the one 

dictionary that puts your 

family in command 
of today’s English 


100,000 new words and meanings— 450,000 entries 


WEBSTER’S 
THIRD 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


"he wdvantage of @olretons 


aa 


dictionary at book, department, station- 
ery stores. Only $47.50 in buff buck- 
ram binding. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


WARNING: Don’t confuse this genuine 
unabridged Merriam-Webster with cut-rate 
dictionaries offered as supermarket pre- 
miums or in “free” offers. Look for the 
trusted Merriam-Webster trademark to 
avoid inferior substitutes. 


INDIA PAPER È 
STYLE (farright)— § 

same in contents | 
but reduces thick- | 
ness and weight 
about one fourth. 





Colorful new 16-page booklet—free. 
Just mail coupon. 
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©G. & C. MERRIAM CO., DEPT. 112, 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


i'd like to know more about our changing lan- 
guage and your exciting new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged. Please send me a free copy of 
your new booklet, “Hold the English language 
in your two hands.” 
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The first anthology 
of American satire 
ever compiled 


Over 100 gems; from 
Benjamin Franklin’s 
Silence Dogood letters to 
The Netw Yorker...from a 
four line masterpiece by 
Dorothy Parker to 5,000 
well-chosen words by Jobu 
P. Marquand, 

Includes Mark Twain on 


art “‘masterpieces,”? Harry’ 


Golden on segregation, 
H, L. Mencken on every- 


thing, Sinclair Lewis, Na- ' 


thanacl West, John Updike, Ogden 
Nash, Mary McCarthy and 61 others. 
A handsome gift for everyone who 
likes to Jaugh at others, or himself. 


‘Sa 


American 
tire in Prose 
and Verse 


Edited by 
HENRY C. CARLISLE, JR. 
$6.95, now at your bookstore 


RANDOM HOUSE 


MENEN’S 


deliciously wicked new 
novel takes you into a 
special world — where 
Buddha and the Devil 
take sides in the Cold 
War, and two love-struck 
Dalai Lamas (one of 
whom happens to be a 
girl) foil the plans of 
Presidents, congressmen, 
and commissars alike. 











$3.95, now at your bookstore 
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She remarks of the heretic pharaoh 
Ikhnaton, ‘We turn toward him 
and project our prejudices and our 
desires,” and proves it by revealing 
an inordinate and uncritical admira- 
tion for every aspect of his religious 
experiment. She discusses the Aztecs 
at almost equal length and with no 
admiration at all, pointing out that 
they were the only sun worshipers 
ever known to convert the source of 
life and light into an excuse for mass 
human sacrifice. The Aztecs were 
a bloody lot, but it is difficult to fol- 
low Miss Hawkes when she equates 
them with Hitler’s bullyboys. 

Stonehenge, Parsis, sun symbols 
in Christianity, and the practices of 
Pueblo Indians are all considered by 
Miss Hawkes. The book is an inter- 
esting mixture of anthropology and 
comparative religion, sprinkled with 
peppery feminist complaints and un- 
expected political or social parallels. 
It is not until the end that the pur- 
pose of this unusual mixture is re- 
vealed. Man and the Sun is a devious 
warning against materialism and the 
atom bomb. ‘‘The present peril and 
despair of humanity show that we 
cannot live without religious mean- 
ing although we may well do without 
religious institutions. . . . If we can- 
not find God in the world, we lose 
Him in ourselves and become con- 
temptible in our own eyes. We be- 
come mere statistics. For this is the 
greatest evil coming from the un- 
balanced Apollonian mind. Science 
has won power over the universe of 
matter by breaking down and down, 
by numbering and measuring. So at 
last everything that cannot be broken 
down, numbered and measured must 
be deemed not to exist. Science is 
uniting man with the sun in a total- 
ity of energy and matter. That is 
communion at the lowest level of be- 
ing. But we have always been right 
to seek it also at the highest.” 


FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE 


MOTHER AND SON (Houghton Miff- 
lin, $3.75) is being offered as a rare 
and moving example of an almost 
perfect family relationship. The au- 
thors are Isoxo and [cuatro HATANO, 
and their published correspondence 
has a very odd background. The 
mother, Isoko, set her small son to 
writing letters because she was fre- 
quently too occupied with her own 
scholarly enterprises to talk to the 
boy at the exact moment when he 
had something to say. When she 
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ALFRED DUGGAN’S 


bold new novel 
chronicles the 
escapades of |; 
handsome, 
charming 
and roguish 
Lord Geoffrey SB &. 
de la Bruyere, the best 
Knight in all Romanie” 


The magnificent pageantry of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the sunlit classical 
beauty of Greece, and the dark in- 
trigue and sensuous extravagance of 
Byzantium form the background for 
this story of an exotic society of knights 
that fought the Turks in the 13th 
century. 


Lord Geoffreys 
Fancy ii icom 


Author of The Cunning of the Dove, 
Family Favorites, an 


d The Right 
Line of Cerdic. $3.95 now at your 
bookstore, PANTHEON 
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had time, she wrote replies which he 
could read at his convenience. This 
method of literary conversation be- 
came an entrenched habit and con- 
tinued even while the family were all 
camped out in the hills as wartime 
refugees, the boy Ichiro being by this 
time about sixteen years old. It is 
the wartime letters that are included 
in this book, They reveal, among 
other things, that the mother per- 
mitted Ichiro to go on believing, for 
months, that his father was merely 
lazy and selfish, when in fact Hatano, 
a political liberal of sorts, was lying 
low with an eye on the police; and 
that when she sold her good coat to 
buy the boy skates, she artfully per- 
mitted him to discover the fact, 
which must have made skating al- 
most as pleasant for him as reflecting 
on his clever interpretation of Fa- 
ther’s character. 


The introduction | 


praises Mrs. Hatano as a noble, self- | 
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Myth and method in the 
study of American Indians 


LOST TRIBES 
AND SUNKEN 
CONTINENTS 


By Robert Wauchope. This 
entertaining book reports on a 
long-standing feud over the ancestry 
of American Indians, between the 
anthropologist Ph.D.’s (the “Phuddy Duddies”) 
and enthusiasts of Atlantis, Mu, and similar 
theories (the “crackpots”’). Illus. $3.95 






Judaism and the free society 


THE ROOT AND THE BRANCI 


By Robert Gordis. One of America’s leading Jew 
ish scholars re-examines the teachings of Juda 
ism in the light of what they may have to offe 
toward a solution of the world’s major prok 
lems. “Learned, wise, and important.” 

—Reinhold Niebuhr 
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LIFE AMONG THE KURELU Sa 


PETER MATTHIESSEN’S UNDER THE 


MOUNTAIN WALL (Viking, $7.50) de- 
LAE SSE 


$3.9. 





scribes life among the Kurelu, a 


group of Stone Age savages living in | 
the interior of New Guinea. Mr. | 
Matthiessen was a member of the | 


Harvard-Peabody Expedition which 


spent six months among these people © 
in 1961. The Kurelu had seen their | 


first white man in 1954. 

The book Mr. Matthiessen has writ- 
ten about the Kurelu is a very strange 
one, describing their affairs as though 
neither he, nor the other members 
of the expedition, nor any Dutch 
official had ever set foot in the neigh- 
borhood. He attempts by this ap- 


proach to record a doomed Stone | 


Age society as it truly exists and func- 
tions, without the intrusion of an 
alien sensibility. For this purpose, 
Mr. Matthiessen has had to pretend 
to be the eye of a disinterested god 
seeing everything but commenting 
on nothing. 

The attempt is courageous and in- 
evitably unsuccessful, for Mr. Mat- 
thiessen is of necessity an alien sensi- 
bility. When he describes the brutal 
methods of killing a pig, he cannot 
avoid noticing that they are brutal, 
and therefore, despite his pretense of 
neutrality, emphasizing the details 
that reveal this. A god, no matter 
how disinterested, would know what 
the Kurelu think and feel at any 










A leading economist’s view 
of competitive capitalism 


CAPITALISM AND FREEDOM 


By Milton Friedman. A provocative discussion 
of capitalism as a device for achieving economic 
freedom and as a necessary condition for politi- 
cal freedom, by “one of the most effective de- 
fenders of capitalism in America.” — Henry 
Hazlitt, economic columnist, Newsweek $3.95 


The rise and fall of a financial titan 
Ø INSULL 


By Forrest McDonald. A fascinating recreatior 
of the era of “frenzied finance,” when Samuel 
Insull galvanized the business world with new 
concepts, created a vast utilities empire, rode ou! 
the great crash of ’29, and then toppled to de. 
struction and obscurity. Illus. $4.98 
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Books worth 


PUBLISHED BY 


University of 
Oklahoma Press 





THE MOVIES IN THE 
AGE OF INNOCENCE 


By EDWARD WAGENKNECHT. An emi- 
nent literary critic re-creates the great 
days of the silents, as he and many 
other devotees saw them — from the 
first flickering beginnings to the mag- 
nificence of Birth of a Nation. Many 
illustrations. $5.00 


AMERICAN DRAMA 


Contemporary Allegory from 
Eugene O'Neill to Tennessee Williams, 


By Louis Broussard. How American 
playwrights have symbolically stated 
the condition of modern man. Illus- 
trated. $3.75 


WHEN IT’S LAUGHTER 
YOU'RE AFTER 


By STEWART HARRAL. For after-dinner 
speakers, writers, humorists, and rac- 
onteurs: here are the laugh-getting 
secrets of today’s top professional fun- 
sters — Hope, Benny, Levenson, Cerf, 
and others — with a treasury of more 
than 4,000 humorous stories. Index. 

$4.95 


Now at your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 


Norman, Oklahoma 





given moment, and what they believe 
about the workings of their world. 
Mr. Matthiessen can make a shrewd 
guess as to which warriors in a battle 
are cowards because he (or some- 
body) saw who ran away, but he can- 
not be sure whether the man perform- 
ing a ghost-placating ritual really 
believes in what he is doing. Finally, 
by removing himself completely from 
the narrative, Mr. Matthiessen leaves 
the reader without a clue as to what 
he saw himself, what he was told that 
others had seen, what he deduced 
from watching the Kurelu, and what 
the expedition interpreter explained 
to him. One is never sure how many 
observers are involved in any episode 
or what their points of view may be. 
There is something spurious about 
all this careful, calculated objectiv- 
ity, and I myself should prefer to 
have Mr. Matthiessen admit his own 
existence and risk a little honest bias. 

These reservations aside, the book 
presents a series of bizarre actions, 
well described, illustrating the mo- 
notonous savagery of Kurelu life, 
which is continually endangered bya 
blood feud with a neighboring tribe 
and sporadically enlivened by dances 
celebrating the death of one of these 
enemies. It offers no support at all 
to the old ‘‘noble savage” legend, 
but it does suggest that civilization 
may have dawned with hairdressing 
rather than toolmaking. Mr. Mat- 
thiessen’s preface indicates that he 
found the Kurelu an appealing 
group; he does not succeed in con- 
veying their charm to me. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 


In LIVES OF THE wits (Harper, 
$5.95) HeskeTH PEARSON lumps to- 
gether short biographies of fourteen 
Englishmen who are, in his opinion, 
worthy of the title. They range from 
giants like Jonathan Swift and Sam- 
uel Johnson to relative pygmies like 
Henry Labouchere and Beerbohm 
meree: 

The pygmies are the better part of 
the book, because Mr. Pearson takes 
them less seriously. He has evidently 
worked hard over Dean Swift, but 
the man is too complicated for a 
short biography and, I suspect, not as 
congenial a subject as Mr. Pearson 
imagined before beginning serious 
study of him. As a brisk summary of 
the established facts and major theo- 
ries about Swift, the chapter is per- 
fectly adequate. There is no real life 
in it, however, a thing that cannot be 
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At last available 


in one volume 


Advisory Editor, Thomas 
C. Cochran; Editor, Wayne 
Andrews. This compact 
desk reference work is the 
careful abridgement of the 
famous six-—volume DIc- 
TIONARY OF AMERICAN 
History. It contains over 
2,200 authoritative articles 
covering the principle facts 
and events in American 
history from the first land- 
fall of the explorers to the 
1960 election of President 
John F. Kennedy. 1168 
pages, fully indexed. $19.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
is. 


GRACE LINE 


13-DAY 


LUXURY 


CRUISES 


to the Caribbean and South America 
on the 20,000-fon 


SANTA ROSA-SANTA PAULA 


All first-class cruising at its best! Largest 
outdoor pool afloat . .. midnight buffets 
. . . dancing in the glamorous Club 
Tropicana. Calling at Curacaoand Aruba, 
La Guaira (Caracas), Kingston, Port- 
au-Prince and Fort Lauderdale. Sailing 
from New York every Friday. See a 
Travel Agent. 


GRACE LINE 


3 Hanover Square, New York 4 + Digby 4-6000 
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(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
—postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
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said of Mr. Pearson’s treatment of 
Max Beerbohm, Gilbert, Shaw, or 
Wilde. 

The theater men, in fact, come out 
best in Mr. Pearson’s hands. With 
some acting experience of his own, 
and a youthful acquaintance with 
Tree and Shaw, he can bring to bear 
on their careers practical knowledge 
and professional gossip that are out- 
side the realm of the ordinary schol- 
arly biographer. He has also written 
full-length books on most of these 
people and has a sure grasp of what 
is important and what is not. Con- 
sequently, his pieces on the turn-of- 
the-century theatrical crowd are all 
excellent. 

The other notably good piece is on 
Sheridan, who is, like Swift, new ter- 
ritory for Mr. Pearson, but also a 
playwright. Sheridan’s financial ma- 
neuvers baffle his biographer as 
hopelessly as they baffled Sheridan 
himself, but the rest of the portrait is 
done with humorous sympathy and 
understanding. Sheridan was a de- 
lightful, infuriating, wildly improb- 
able man, and Mr. Pearson ought to 
do a full-scale book on him. 


BEATNIKS IN OSLO 


There is no limit, it seems, to the 
influence of Salinger, which has now 
extended to Norway, causing AXEL 
JENSEN to write A GIRL I KNEW 
(Knopf, $2.95), described by the 
author as ‘‘a study of the mechanisms 
of the Oedipus trauma, and how it 
affects a person who has no parents 
on whom to project the conflict. It 
was also meant as a statement of the 
betrayed youth on the Scandinavian 
scene.” 

Mr. Jensen not only cut and re- 
vised his book for publication in 
English; he rewrote-translated it into 
pure Salingerese. This is such a 
fantastically clever achievement that 
it hardly seems decent to find any 
fault with it at all, but there is some- 
thing a little peculiar, nonetheless, 
about the gilded youth of Oslo 
prattling New York Jewish intellec- 
tual slang. 

Mr. Jensen’s study of a bumble- 
witted, hot-tempered young man 
who doesn’t know what he wants to 
do, and is determined to make every- 
body thoroughly uncomfortable un- 
til he finds out, has far more to do 
with ‘“‘betrayed youth” than with 
Oedipus. Joseph and his acquaint- 
ances (he has no friends) are all 
afflicted with good educations, pros- 
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by ALFRED B. ROLLINS, JR. 


The story of Roosevelt's dramatic progress from the New York State 
Assembly to the White House, and of his chief political strategist, the 
man who did the most to make him President — Louis McHenry Howe. 
“A vivid and authoritative account of one of the most vital relation- 
ships in American political history.” —ArtHur M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
“It is splendidly researched, well written, brilliantly analyzed, ... A 
good deal of the material is new.” — FRANK FREWEL, $5.95 








A pioneer work and a milestone of scientific thought — the first detailed 
history of the evolution of the five races of man. It advances Darwinian 
theory beyond the origin of species to the myth-ridden question of 
subspecies, or races. Ilustrated with photographs, drawings, charts, 
tables, and 13 maps drawn by RAFAEL PALACIOS. $10.00 
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A distinguished anthropologist probes deep behind the contemporary 
scene to show the evolution of African cultures from prehistoric times, 
the influence of Africa on the West as well as of the West on Africa, 
change and resistance to change, and the vital aspects of the new Africa, 
2 maps. $6.95 
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by FRANK TANNENBAUM 


An informed and searching analysis of the basic elements in Latin 
American history and character — essential reading for all who want 
to understand the crisis there today. Among the subjects discussed are: 
the land and the people, race, religion, regionalism, the hacienda, educa- 
tion, leadership, politics, and social change. $4.95 





At better bookstores 


ALFRED - A+ KNOPF, Publisher 
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High adventure with the 





by SIR EDMUND HILLARY 
and DESMOND DOIG 


-Last year Sir Edmund Hillary set out on a search to solve the 
- riddle of the Abominable Snowman, and to discover how 
successfully men could survive “dangerously” high altitudes 
without oxygen. The expedition, sponsored by World Book 
Encyclopedia, had already reached its conclusions about 
the Snowman, when — ona treacherous peak, thousands 4 
_of feet high — Hillary himself was struck down... á 
-Here are dramatic first-person accounts of high ice 
and high adventure—a story of 
disaster and triumph “high 
in the thin cold air.” 4 "i 4 at 
illustrated in full-color and £. ie to A “ie Se ee ee 
black-and-white, $6.95 = fag i m co os - “oie 
at all booksellers 
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1,107 masterpieces of world drawing 
reproduced directly from the originals. 
Printed in seventy-two different inks 

for the ultimate in color fidelity. Selected 
and edited by Ira Moskowitz. Historical 
and critical appreciations by seventeen 
distinguished art scholars and curators. 


Published by SHOREWOOD PUB- 
LISHERS, Inc., N. Y., at One Hundred 
and Sixty dollars the set—after December 
31, 1962, One Hundred and Seventy-five 
dollars. Advance reservations and orders 
may be placed with your bookseller. 

FULL COLOR PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Announcing a Rare 
and Epoch-Making 
Publishing Event 


GREAT 
DRAWINGS 
OF ALL TIME 


Four Volumes * Over 2,000 Pages 
Size 11”.x 13/2” * Buckram Bound 
Handsomely Boxed 















A gourmet’s 
guide book 
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The first English 
translation of 
the classic 
Hindu treatise 
on love and 
social conduct. 
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An alphabetically arranged guide’ (= 
book to exquisite foods and {ger 
lovely wines from the kitch- He 
ens and vineyards of the 
world. Tells what each dish 
is made of, what kind of wine 
flatters it, and each wine's 
biography. Line drawings. 
By WILLIAM E. MASSEE 
$4.50, now at your bookstore 
McGraw-Hill 


Translated by 
Sir Richard Burton 
3rd large printing 


$4.95 Dutton 
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perous hardworking families, and a 
complete absence of incentive. Their 
boredom and discontent, which they 
combat with frivolous love affairs, 
alcohol, and imitation American 
parties out of Hollywood, are well 
conveyed and generate considerable 
interest, for each episode is full of 
disorderly activity and argument. 
But in the long run of this short book, 
Joseph and company become very 
tedious. They are against everything 
but for nothing, and a set of charac- 
ters eternally manning the barri- 
cades against nobody are ultimately 
almost as boring to the reader as they 
are to themselves. I do not doubt 
that Mr. Jensen is describing a situa- 
tion and people that really exist. The 
disappointment in this intelligent 
and promising novel lies in the au- 
thor’s decision to stop with descrip- 
tion, for the mere existence of well- 
heeled beatniks is no longer news. 


A TOO-PERFECT PROPAGANDA 


BLACK BOOMERANG (Viking, $5.95) 
is yet another reminiscence of World 
War II, this time in a relatively 
unworked field. SEFTON DELMER, 
the author, is a British journalist, 
brought up in Germany and working 
in Berlin at the start of the war. He 
had had a close view of the whole rise 
of the Nazi Party and considerable 
acquaintance with its members. 

Once back in England, and obvi- 
ously too fat to fight, he was put in 
charge of the British ‘“‘black radio,” 
the propaganda station which was 
designed to spread alarm and con- 
fusion among the enemy. The sta- 
tion always pretended to be Ger- 
man, generally an army station run 
by honest old Junkers with a pro- 
found contempt for the incompe- 
tence and crookedness of the Nazis. 
Under the guise of news bulletins, 
it passed along disconcerting foot- 
notes to official German announce- 
ments, discreditable gossip, and cam- 
ouflaged advice on how to give the 
civil authorities a hard time. The 
object was not to fool the German 
military, but to bewilder German 
civilians. 

The tricks thought up by Mr. 
Delmer and his German staff were 
positively terrifying for malicious in- 
genuity. He recalls them with a 
kind of cold adolescent glee, rather 
like the practical jokes in Stalkey and 
Company, which is pretty grisly until 
one reflects that a man engaged in 
this kind of business, even against a 


set of villains like the Nazis, can 
hardly afford to think of his victims 
as human beings if he wants to stay 
sane. 

Mr. Delmer’s excuse for revealing 
his wartime career is, officially, his 
belief that his black station actually 
contributed to the current legend 
that the German Army was full of 
anti-Nazis — really very decent 
chaps at heart. The truth, in Mr. 
Delmer’s opinion, is that the German 
Army was nothing of the sort and 
that a posthumous halo for it will 
do nobody any good. He has also, 
quite naturally, been itching to tell 
his fantastic story for years, and it is 
perhaps best read on this less com- 
plicated level. For one thing, Mr. 
Delmer refused the chance, at the 
end of the war, to make a survey in 
Germany of the effect of his broad- 
casts, and so neither he nor anyone 
else can now be certain what, if any- 
thing, they actually accomplished. 


HUMANITY AND THE WRITER 


BRIAN Moore’s AN ANSWER FROM 
LIMBO (Atlantic—Little, Brown, $5.00) 
is a quiet, fierce novel on the writer 
and humanity. It is most definitely 
not another exploration of the over- 
worked artist-versus-society theme, 
for in Mr. Moore’s scheme, society is 
merely the innocent bystander shot 
down during the bank robbery. 

The story of the price Brendan 





Tierney pays for becoming a writer 


is told partly by Brendan himself and 
partly through straight narrative by 
hiscreator. Brendan’s account, though 
complicated by various self-justifica- 
tions and laments over his habit of 
becoming quarrelsomely drunk at 
parties, is essentially simple. In or- 
der to be able to quit his job and 
finish his great novel, he imports his 
devoutly Catholic mother to New 
York, where she is to take care of his 
children and apartment while Jane, 
his pretty young wife, gets a job and 
supports the ménage. Since Brendan 
and Jane are belligerent freethinkers, 
the children have never been bap- 
tized, and friction immediately de- 
velops with old Mrs. Tierney on this 
point. Brendan, much put upon by 
enraged women, does his best to 
keep the peace and fails. Jane wants 
to quit her job, the old lady insists on 
moving out, the publisher wants re- 
visions. In a furious spasm of work, 
Brendan gets the book finished and 
discovers that in sacrificing his wife, 
his children, his mother, and his 
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An intimacy to share 


Her thoughts might influence yours, if you will come along with us, Réalités Maga- 
zine, inside Europe. We’ll take you into a World of new ventures, attitudes and 
dimensions ...into a World that tourists seldom discover. 


Each month Réalités takes you on an escapade with professional camera and pen 
down the many different avenues of life on the Continent: the arts, current events, 
fashion, food, philosophy, politics, travel—topics of great interest . . . topics of delight, 
always the things that make European living all-enveloping. 


Be intellectually engrossed...be entertained by France’s foremost commentators 
and journalists. Keep Réalités within arm’s reach to see, perhaps study, the valuable 
collection of paintings and photographs ingeniously reproduced on heavy varnished 
paper. You might even agree with the critics who call this “The Most Beautiful 
Magazine In The World.” 


Mailed from Paris each month, Réalités is available in English-language or French- 
language editions. Treat yourself, and particular friends or relatives, to the thor- 
oughly fresh and rewarding experience of “living in Europe”...for a year. 





Special rate, $12.50 a year. 


Ré alités 
PAT e ee ss Le rs ee ee ee ee ee OO 
REALITES in America, Dept. 84 
301 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription to REALITES: 


O l year (12 issues) $12.50 
g 2 years (24 issues) $24.00 


O English Edition 
O French Edition 
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Noah Blake—1805 


by Eric Sloane, author of 


Americana, Return to Taos, and 
The Seasons of America Past 
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This charming book, based on the re- 
cently found diary of a fifteen-year-old 
farm boy, is a fascinating panorama of 
our forefathers’ way of life. 

Milling, bridge-building, nail-making, 
haying—all the day-by-day activities of 
our great-great-great-grandfathers are 
recreated in 75 pen-and-ink sketches by 
Eric Sloane, one of our most skilled and 
devoted interpreters of Americana. 


A Wilfred Funk, Inc. publication 
Now at all bookstores, $6.50 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Inc. 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 





READ THIS BESTSELLER 


Announcing 
A NEW KIND of 
BOOK READING EXPERIENCE 


Now! Finest Fiction & Non-Fiction, from current 
N.Y. TIMES Bestseller lists, come to you automati- 
cally. Read before you decide to buy . . . then, pay 
retail less 25% discount. A few pre-selected titles 
you'll get: 

1. Ship of Fools—Porter 

. Dearly Beloved—Lindbergh 

. Young Blood Hawke—Wouk 

. The Rothschilds—Morton 

. The Reivers—Faulkner ~ 

Sex & Single Girl—Brown 

plus many more titles as they appear on national 
lists. Keep each book 15 days. After you have read 
it, if you decide you don’t want it, simply return in 
handy envelope we furnish. Postage costs you pennies. 
No extra charge for reading — this is your special 
membership privilege.. If you decide to buy, pay 
jacket price less 25%. Remember, these are hard 
cover first editions, positively not available in paper- 
back for 1 to 2 years. Be well-read, up-to-date. JOIN 
NOW as charter member of only Try-It-Buy It Book 
Club offering all current Top-of-the -List bestsellers. 
Attach your Xmas gift list. Specify Plan A or B, 
Detach coupon, -mail today! 


BESTSELLER BOOK CLUB Dept. A-112 
11658 Swinton Avenue, Granada Hills, Calif. 


BEST SELLER BOOK CLUB Dept, A-112 
11658 Swinton Avenue, Granada Hills, Calif. 


Please enroll me [] (A) 6-Book Reading Plan for 
$6.95; [O (B) 12-Book Reading Plan for $11.95, 


CO Bill me later. [] Enclosed is ck. for $— 
Attached is gift list. 
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ADDRESS 
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C] Please send me more free details. 
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friends for his work, he has resigned 
from the human race. He is no 
longer a sentient individual, but an 
automaton that can put words on 
paper. 

Alongside Brendan’s melancholy 
confession runs Mr. Moore’s account 
of what is happening beyond his ob- 
tuse hero’s view, and it is, ironically, 
worse than Brendan realizes. He be- 
lieves he has inadvertently quit hu- 
manity, when, as a matter of fact, 
humanity has fired him some weeks 
previously. 

Mr. Moore’s earlier novels have 
concentrated on one introverted 
character; An Answer From Limbo 
presents a whole gallery of types, 
from old Mrs. Tierney to the freakish 
hangers-on of second-class literary 
cocktail parties, and they are all cor- 
rectly drawn in themselves and effec- 
tive elements in the progress of the 
story. They are also all unpleasant. 
Mr. Moore is merciless in his revela- 
tion of the petty jealousy and self- 
importance underlying actions which 


the perpetrators try to pass off as 


generosity, or duty, or some other 
high-sounding virtue. 


OF ELEPHANTS AND COBRAS 


THE REALM OF THE GREEN BUDDHA 
(Viking, $5.95) is a fairly orthodox 
book about catching wild beasts 
by Lupwic Kocu-ISENBERG, a Ger- 
man botanist and bird enthusiast 
who dabbles on the side with black 
panthers and king cobras. The book 
differs from the average of its kind 
because Mr. Koch-Isenberg is inter- 
ested in people and scenery as well 
as in wild animals, collects hair-rais- 
ing tales like that of the orangutan 
at large in an airplane, curses the 
German customs authorities root 
and branch, and appears to have 
made a serious study of Buddhism, 
which he greatly respects. 

Ivan T. SANDERSON’S THE DYNASTY 
oF ABU (Knopf, $5.95) is quite a dif- 
ferent sort of book about animals. 
The Abu are the elephants and all 
their kin, past and present, which 
leads Mr. Sanderson from advice on 
how to televise an elephant act all 
the way back to a discussion of frozen 
mammoths in Siberia. The frozen- 
mammoth situation is a real lady-or- 
tiger question and brings on amazing 


| and maddening complications, one 


of them being vampire bats. Part of 
the charm of Mr. Sanderson’s ani- 


_ mal books is the complete unpredict- 
| ability of their contents. 
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i} DICTIONARY 
OF 
MODERN 
SCULPTURE 


Edited by Robert Maillard. 
Surveys and examines every 
plastic concept, every aesthe- 
tic creed since Rodin. Bio- 
graphical and critical notes, 
453 reproductions of repre- 
sentative works by 412 sculp- 
tors. 7.95 


At your bookseller or from 
TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 Park Avenue South, New York 3 
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A different kind of RECORD CLUB 


Our Special Membership Plan Features... Clas- 
sical - Popular - Jazz - Show Hits - Folk etc. 
obligations — no 
‘selected’ record list to choose from. Virtually 
all labels available in monaural and stereo. 
Yearly membership $3.00. Write for free details. 
CITADEL RECORD CLUB 
545 Fifth Ave. Dept. AM, New York 17, N. Y. 


No “agree to purchase” 








HARPSICHORD 


In kit form for home 
workshop assembly $150 
Clavichord kit $100 
Write for free brochure 


ZUCKERMANN 


HARPSICHORDS 
Dept. A 
115 Christopher od 
New York 14, N.Y 








To contribute to your 
library, school, hospital— 
a gift of The Atlantic. 


(SEE PAGE 57) 
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LORD GEOFFREY'S FANCY (Panthe- 
on, $3.95) is the latest of ALFRED 
Ducean’s historical novels and, re- 
grettably, far from his best. It is set 
in Greece in the thirteenth century, 
when the country was divided up 
among northerners, generally French, 
backwashed from the Crusades. The 
Frankish lordlings lived in great 
style, devoting themselves to profit- 
able alliances and sporadic territorial 
scufles and wasting no effort on 
Jerusalem. A book about them 
ought to be lively, but for once, Mr. 
Duggan’s method of telling his story 
through an alien narrator has failed 
him. The narrator in this case is a 
juvenile Colonel Blimp from the 
Welsh marches, earnest, humorless, 
and a bit of a pedant on matters of 
knightly duty. This dull dog stands 
between the reader and everything 
that happens, and ninety percent of 
the time, he’s a confounded road- 
block. There is, however, one truly 
glorious moment when young Blimp 
describes the beautiful, but peculiar, | 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Satines, 
and speculates gravely on which 
saints can be represented in the | 
carved procession of unfamiliar per- | 
sonages circling the walls; it dawns 
upon the reader that he is viewing 
the Parthenon. 

WILLIAM BITTNER’S POE (Atlantic— 
Little, Brown, $6.50) is a sensible, 
unpretentious life of a writer who has 
in the past been subjected to every 
conceivable biographer’s extrava- 
gance. Poor Poe, romanticized, sen- 
timentalized, Freudianized, and vili- 
fied, turns out under Mr. Bittner’s 
factual treatment to be a rather un- 
interesting man. The book is never- 
theless a sound corrective to the 
whimsies of Poe’s more imaginative 
devotees. 

SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN has been 
taking beautiful photographs of New 
England, among other places, for the 
last twenty-five years, and many of | 
the most striking are now assembled | 
in THE NEW ENGLAND IMAGE (Hast- | 
ings House, $12.95). It’sahandsome | 
book with captions that tell enough, 
but not too much, and includes items, 
like wooden bridges and cupolaed 
barns, that will soon be gone forever. | 

ISLAND IN TIME (Sierra Club, | 

















Every now and then a false rumor about 
the Catholic Church gets into circulation 
and—for a time—fools a lot of people. 

Usually such rumors die out when 
fair-minded people learn the truth. But 
some of them pop up again like “ghosts” 
out of the distant past, to deceive people 
who have not heard them before. 

The one most prevalent today is that 
American freedom is in danger from 
“the anti-democratic program of the 
Roman hierarchy.” This, to some people, 
will sound new and alarming. Actually, 
there is nothing new about it. 

Catholics of a century ago heard the 
same “alarm”... that the Church was 
hostile to our form of government—that 
she was anti-republican in spirit and 
influence—that she would disregard our 
free institutions and deprive us of self- 
government. 

Even those who do not understand the 
teaching and practices of the Catholic 
Church will have to admit the falsity of 
this rumor... for the evidence of a 
hundred years contradicts it in every 
particular. The Catholic people always 
have stood shoulder-to-shoulder with 
their non-Catholic fellow-citizens in 
building and defending our liberty and 
free institutions. 

The rumor of today ... like the rumor 
of a hundred years ago... does not claim 
that the Catholic Church is harmful to 
men’s souls. It does not claim that the 
Church endangers the salvation of man- 
kind. Its entire objection is that the 
Church is hostile to our political and 
social institutions. 

In this there is a remarkable resem- 
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, is The Catholic Church 
! A MENACE TO DEMOCRACY? 
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blance to the “alarm” sounded against 
Jesus Christ Himself. 

“If we let this man go,” said the 
Savior’s critics, “the Romans will come 
and take away our name and our nation.” 

Some think that Catholics should get 
their blood pressure up and reply angrily 
to these rumors. This is not necessary. 
We know that the American people of 
all faiths... with their traditional sense 
of justice... will boot this ugly ghost 
back into its closet without our help. 

But if you would like to know the 
Catholic attitude toward democratic 
freedom, our form of self-government, 
and the rights of the State and the in- 
dividual, write today for free pamphlet 
on the subject. Just ask for Pamphlet 
No. B-21. 


FREE—Mail Coupon Today 


| SUPREME COUNCIL 

| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 

| 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

| Please send me Free Pamphlet entitled “Is The 


| Catholic Church A Menace To Democracy?” 
| B-21 


NAME 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| ADDRESS 
| 
| 
| 


CITY STATE 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 
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$7.50) describes the beautiful, wild 
Point Reyes peninsula north of San 
VW. Francisco. The photographs’ by 
ith candor Purre Hype are admirable, and the 
and humor one | text by HAROLD GILLIAM covers the 
| history, as well as the character, of 
| the area. The project is frankly de- 
great churchmen signed to support the conversion of 
Point Reyes into a national park. 
tells the | In THE GREAT WHITE MANTLE 
absorbing story (Viking, $4.95), Davip O. WOODBURY 
REE $ undertakes to describe the formation 
of his life | and decay of Ice Age glaciers. This 
among the is not every reader’s subject, and 
Mr. Woodbury’s approach to it is 
perhaps overcomprehensive; it seems 
— and of his a safe bet that anyone who can read 
| his book has already heard that 
glaciers exist, if not all the more inti- 
mate details of the Ice Age. Assum- 
: : ing that one wants to start on the 
| HERRILL ¥ At ground floor with glaciers, however, 
HENRY KNOX \ I JA d Mr. Woodbury explains them clearly 
~ Lyi S and also has the knack of reducing 
vast lumps of time and space to 
readily graspable images. 


: { m - FREDERICK ANTAL’S HOGARTH 
Among Friends 1 Knox! mi (Basic Books, $15.00) is subtitled 
3 "i 


8 panes of $6.50 at And His Place in European Art, a fair 
illusirationa all bookstores ! warning that this is a grave, scholarly 

ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN a volume. Hogarth as an example of 
the rising middle class of the eigh- 
teenth century, his political sympa- 
thies, his social ambitions, his adap- 
tation of new ideas and old tech- 
niques to his particular situation and 
point of view are all examined by 
Mr. Antal with intelligence and thor- 
oughness. The complicated back- 
ground against which Hogarth lived 
and worked is described in a solid, 
accurate, practical way, but there is 
little hint of the pigheaded, hot- 
tempered eccentricity of which Ho- 
garth was capable, or indeed of any 
aspect of his personal life. The illus- 
trations are numerous, black-and- 
white, and small. 

ART OF THE NORTHWEST COAST IN- 
DIANS (University of California Press, 
$7.50) by ROBERT BRUCE INVERARITY 
is exceptional among books on primi- 
tive art, in that the author is himself 
| an artist as well as an anthropologist, 
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umes whose publishers’ retail prices 
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most economical means of building a 
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ever been devised. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the Book-Dividend system, more 
than $270,000,000 worth of books (re- 
tail value) has been earned and re- 
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profit-sharing plan. 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


al eres was a great sense of relief throughout the 
country once the decisions were made and the 
world was told that the United States would im- 
pose a quarantine, in effect a selective blockade, 
on Communist shipments of offensive arms to 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba. No one knew better than 
President Kennedy that this move opened up a 
long road with no clear light at the end. That a 
cold winter lay ahead was freely acknowledged, a 
winter in which move and countermove could 
involve many far corners of the earth where East 
and West have been in conflict or measured truce. 


But the important point was that the President 
had decided the moment had come to draw the 
line. “The 1930's,” said Kennedy, ‘‘taught us a 
clear lesson: Aggressive conduct, if allowed to 
grow unchecked and unchallenged, ultimately 
leads to war.” One must not forget Kennedy’s 
own personal acquaintance with those years, for 
he was in London, where his father was ambassa- 
dor, and he wrote in 1940 a book about the period, 
Why England Slept. 


Kennedy was acutely aware of the rise of Hitler 
and of the failure of the democracies to halt him 
when they could, at the time in 1936 when he 
marched unopposed into the Rhineland. Of 
course, the parallel is inexact, for Hitler was rela- 
tively weak then, as subsequent historical research 
has shown, whereas Khrushchev today controls 
weapons of mass destruction, even though the 
American weapons are greater in number and 
destructive power. 


It has been felt in Washington for some time 
that the Russians did not understand the Ameri- 
can attitude toward Cuba, that they did not realize 
how seriously the United States viewed the Com- 
munist penetration of that island, so close to our 
shores. The brash attempt to establish an offen- 





the World Today 


sive-missile base there demonstrated that mis- 
judgment, and the Russians appeared astonished 
at the strong reaction once the facts were known 
through aerial reconnaissance. 


But if a stand had not been taken on Cuba, it 
probably would have been somewhere else. 
Somewhere, sometime, the Khrushchev push had 
to be halted, the line had to be drawn. Whether 
Cuba was the right or wrong place is for history to 
decide. 


The conjunction of the move against the Soviet 
Union over Cuba with a congressional election 
appears to have been accidental. Yet it was im- 
mediately clear that the move went far to satisfy 
the uneasy feeling across the land about Com- 
munist encroachment. October 22, 1962, is likely 
to have a place in history. 


Time for reform in Congress 


When the newly elected 88th Congress assem- 
bles in Washington in early January it will face 
not only the pressures of the international situation 
and the unfinished business left behind by its 
dilatory predecessor but also the need for self- 
reform. Whatever one may think of the output of 
the 87th Congress, it was a reflection of the wishes 
of the majority of the public, a reflection of the 
consensus wherever there was in fact a consensus. 


What was appalling this past year — and the 
second year of each Congress’ two-year term is 
usually the crucial one — was the lack of self- 
discipline. In part this was a natural reaction to 
the change in leadership. The strong and long- 
time leadership of Sam Rayburn and Lyndon 
Johnson was gone. ‘Their successors, Speaker 
John McCormack and Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield, probably could not have continued in 
the old style even if they had tried, which they did 
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engineers, and equipment devoted exclusively to 
the study of portland cement and concrete. 


Newest facility at the Skokie, Illinois, Laboratories 
of the Portland Cement Association is the Fire Re- 
search Center. In the huge furnace pictured above, 
beams and girders are subjected to licking flames 
from gas jets. In other furnaces, whole floor sections 
are subjected to hours of intense heat . . . not to set 
up ratings, but to determine the fire endurance of 
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various types of concrete and structural designs. The 
findings enable architects and engineers to design and 
build concrete structures of even greater safety, en- 
durance and economy. 


In the nearby Structural Laboratory, the building 
itself serves as a giant testing machine. Here, full- 
scale girders are tested to destruction, and whole 
bridge and building sections tested under various 
conditions of loadings. In still another laboratory, a 
machine capable of exerting a force of a million 
pounds bears down on a foot-thick concrete cylinder 
until it literally explodes. 





Some of the research carried out here is funda- 
mental—designed to increase basic scientific knowl- 
edge of the nature of portland cement and concrete. 
Other projects are directed to development of new 
and improved uses of these materials, and to new 
construction techniques. Still other projects are de- 
voted to solving problems in the manufacture of 
portland cement, to assure a uniform, high quality 
product, whatever the source. 
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not. Asa result, the Congress reverted to a prac- 
tice of earlier days, when each committee chair- 
man was the all-powerful baron of his realm. 


The long struggle to adjourn the recent session 
in October centered on a prestige fight between 
Senate and House. Because the Constitution gives 
the House alone the right to originate revenue 
bills, the House contends that it alone can origi- 
nate any appropriation bill, as well as any tax 
measure. This past year especially, the Senate 
tried to challenge this doctrine, but it did not 
succeed. The acrimony grew apace, enlivened 
by the spectacle of a personal row between the two 
- octogenarian chairmen involved, Senator Carl 
Hayden of Arizona and Representative Clarence 
Cannon of Missouri. 


For years legislative reformers have suggested 
that the two appropriations committees hold joint 
hearings, but the idea has uniformly been re- 
jected. Few people outside of Washington seem 
to realize that it takes four, not just two, sets of 
_ hearings to obtain approval of any new program: 
an authorization hearing before the appropriate 
Senate and House legislative committees, followed 
by appropriation hearings before two other com- 
mittees. The time and energy involved are im- 
mense, and the duplication is inane. Even the 
idea of a joint staff for comparable committees so 
far has found little favor. 


This procedure is not the only reason the legis- 
lative mill grinds so slowly and fitfully. A major 
factor is the matter of rules, the congressional by- 
laws. The Rules Committee acts as a sort of 
traffic cop for the House and determines which of 
the many measures approved by the various 
standing committees will reach the House floor 
for a vote. It also has the power to say whether 
such measures will be voted on under a gag rule 
barring amendments, or whether an open rule is 
granted, under which substantive amendments 
can be offered. There is a good deal to be said for 
the traffic-cop idea as a means of controlling an 
unruly committee. But under Virginia’s ultra- 
conservative Representative Howard Smith, the 
committee has gone too far. 


The legislative committees themselves, too, are 
in need of reform. Some have written rules; others 


do not. Some allow the chairman alone to call 
meetings; others have regular meeting days; some 
permit a reasonable number of members to force a 
meeting over objection of the chairman. All of 
these variations permit of legislative high jinks, 
especially as the time draws near for adjournment. 
The wilderness bill, for example, which had passed 
the Senate, was killed in the House this fall by the 
simple expedient of the committee chairman’s 
going home to campaign before Congress quit. 


Congressmen are often critical of the increasing 
power of the President and the executive branch 
of government. In part, at least, this is due to the 
dilatory tactics of Congress itself, of its failure to 
keep up with the times and to provide itself with 
enough experts in the new developments with 
which it must deal. The two branches will only 
remain coordinate as long as each knows its own 
business and is able to handle it expeditiously. 


Congressional scorecard 


The one piece of legislation which is likely to 
earn the 87th Congress a niche in history is the 
Kennedy Trade Expansion Act. This measure 
was designed to enable the United States to cope 
with the expanding European Common Market. 
It will take a while to see whether the legislation 
measures up to the high hopes it has raised, both 
in increasing free-world trade and in making 
easier the domestic American adjustment to shift- 
ing trade patterns. Congress did pass the bill with 
overwhelming votes, but credit is chiefly due to the 
President and his aides, who worked for months in 
advance to sell the bill to the nation — that is, to 
create the necessary consensus. They succeeded 
so well that it almost seemed un-American to vote 
against the bill by the time the roll calls came 
around. 


The trade bill was the biggest success, but 
measures to improve the economy, especially its 
growth rate, were among the failures. The bill 
to provide a 7 percent tax credit for investment 
as a spur to the economy was passed, though a lot 
of economists think it a very unwise measure. And 
it got through only by elimination of the section 
which would have withheld taxes on dividends and 
interest, a proposal which was unfairly attacked 
as a new tax, but was actually an effort to catch 
tax evaders. The political barrage against it at 
times was a shameful example of self-interest by 
savings and loan institutions and some banks. 


The major failures 


The major failures — creation of a Department 
of Urban Affairs, a farm bill with controls on 
production to match the Treasury largess, medi- 
care tied to the social security system —can be 
attributed to the fact that none of these measures 
had general national support. On medicare the 





SPECIALLY PRICED for stocking up 
on joyous holiday season sound! 


“THREE-FOR-THE-MONEY" SALE! With an ample stockingful of 
holiday sound to record—here’s a “three-for-the-money”’ tape 
offer! Save up to $1.90 on a banded three-pack of all-purpose 
“SCOTCH’® BRAND Tartan Series Recording Tapes! Standard, 
extra play or double play lengths, acetate or polyester backing, 
in 5 or 7 inch reels. High potency oxides assure brilliant sound 
reproduction on monaural as well as four-track tapes—com- 
plete tape to tape, track to track uniformity. And to gild the 
Christmas Holly, we’ll send you a gold plated expandable 40- 
reel library rack, for just 3 tabs from any “Scotcu” Recording 
Tape, and only $2.50. A $5.95 value! Send to Magnetic 
Products Division, Box 3500B, 3M Co., St. Paul 19, Minn. 


“SCOTCH'’, TARTAN?’ ANO THE PLAIO DESIGN ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF 


a - - * 
MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO., ST. PAUL 19, MINN, EXPORT: 99 PARK Magnetic Products Division mitt 
AVE., NEW YORK, CANADA: LONDON, ONTARIO, ©1962, 3M CO. g COMPANY 
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strong in spirit, and was 
till the day of his shewing un 
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to Israel. 


CHAPTER 2 
in those days, 


AS it came to pass 
that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. 

2 (And this taxing was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) 

3 And all went to be taxed, every 
one into his own city. 

4 And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, 
into Judaea, unto the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem; (because he 
was of the house and lineage of David :) 

5 To be taxed with Mary his es- 
poused wife, being great with child. 

6 And so it was, that, while they 
were there, the days were accomplished 


that she should be delivered. 

7 And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a man- 
ger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 

g And there were in the same coun- 
try shepherds abiding in the field, keep- 
ing watch over their flock by night. 

9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. 

10 And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 


tidings of great Joy, which shall be to 


all people. 
11 For unto you is born this day in 
hich 1s 


the city of David a Saviour, W 
Christ the Lord. 

12 And this shall be a sign unto you, 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 
13 And suddenly there was with the 
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Childhood of Christ 


d the Holy Ghost was y 
. an 6 And it was revealed 
ads Ghost, that he Should not see 
sath before he had seen the Lord’s 
ge he came by the Spirit into 
> temple: and when the parents 
ought in the child Jesus 


> to do for 
him after the custom of the law, 
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98 Then took he him up in his arms, 
d blessed God, and said, 

ae Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 

me depart in peace, accordin 


POn him. 


unto him by 


& to thy 
d: ° 

w For mine eyes have seen thy 

salvation, 


31 Which thou hast prepared be- 
e the face of all people; 
a A light to lighten the Gentiles, 
A d the glory of thy people Israel. 
rae And Joseph and his mother mar- 
elled at those things which were 
spoken of him. 
34 And Simeon blessed them, and 
id unto Mary his mother, Behold, 
sal child is set for the fall and rising 
cape of many in Israel; and for a sign 
agal h shall be spoken against; 
e (Yea, a sword shall pierce through 
3 own soul also), that the thoughts 
thy any hearts may be revealed. 
2 And there was one Anna, a 
3 hetess, the daughter of Phanuel, 
ae tribe of Aser: she was of a great 
oft and had lived with an husband 
pane years from her virginity: 
se And she was a widow of about 
it and four years, which de- 
Lege not from the temple, but served 
m with fastings and prayers night 
ae ree she coming in that instant 
e thanks likewise unto the Lord, 
spake of him to all them that 
nt ked for redemption in Jerusalem. 
wie: And when they had performed 
all things according to the law of the 
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46 And it came to pass, that after 

three days they found him in the 

A sitting in the midst of the 

S, both hearing them, and ask- 
Ing them questions. 

47 And all that heard him were 

astonished at his understanding and 


Sought thee sorro 


49 And he Said unto them, How is 
it that ye sought me? wij 


50 And they understood not the 
Saying which he Spake unto them. 


51 And he Went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them: but his mother kept all 
these Sayings in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wisdom 


and Stature, and in favour with God 
and man. 
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very two weeks, a great President Liner sails on a once-in-a-lifetime trip! 


ame the date! Now you have your choice of 
lilings every-other-week from San Francisco/ 
os Angeles to Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong and 
ie Philippines. Included in the price of your 
irst Class ticket (round trip fares start at 
175) are 40 days and nights of Presidential 
ixury. Ready and waiting when you come 
voard: everything from heated swimming 


pool to 24-hour room service. Ready andwaiting 
when you get there: the glamorous ports and 
the shopping bargains of the Orient. The 
PRESIDENTS ROOSEVELT, HOOVER, CLEVELAND, 
and WILSON offer you a wide choice of accom- 
modations—and layover plans. Economy Class 
also available. To start your adventure, see 
your travel agent or American President Lines. 


SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE * PORTLAND 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * WASHINGTON, D.C. * HONOLULU 





Report on Washington 


Congress preferred to wait until the 
voters spoke in November. 


In the field of civil rights, the Sen- 
ate rejected the idea of establishing a 
minimum literacy test. It did pass 
_ on to the state legislatures for rati- 
fication a constitutional amendment 
to end the poll tax, but this very act 
tends to create a self-imposed limit 
on the legislative right to enact 
measures affecting qualifications for 
voters, a matter on which there is a 
major dispute as to the powers of the 
federal and the state legislatures. 


Probably the most important fail- 
ure of all was in the aid-to-education 
field. It is impossible to deny that 
much more help is necessary for 
schools and colleges. For years the 
states alone and their subdivisions 
provided the revenue, because the 
American tradition is for local con- 
trol and financing of education. 
Since Sputnik five years ago, how- 
ever, the demand for some federal 
revenue has mounted to the point 
where the local-control issue could 
be overcome, and the fear could be 
allayed that federal money inevita- 
bly meant federal control. At this 
point entered, first, the racial issue, 
and second, the religious issue. These 
unhappy conjunctions have suc- 
ceeded in keeping federal aid to 
education limited to only the fringes 
of the problem. 


All of the issues which failed will 
be back before the 88th or succeed- 
ing Congresses, until the social or 
economic problems involved are 
somehow solved. Some bills once re- 
jected will be passed on another try. 
Some will never make it, but other 
means, other methods of financing 
will be found. Perhaps the aid to 
education can be provided indirectly 
by pumping into the states a larger 
share of federal revenue for noncon- 
troversia! projects, which in turn 
would free hard-pressed state treas- 
ury funds for schools and colleges. 


Civil rights through the courts 


While progress through legislation 
on the civil rights front has been 
minimal, progress via the courts has 
been considerable. The effect of the 
crisis in Mississippi, however it may 
have embarrassed the United States 
abroad, is not likely to be confined 


to Ole Miss. If the Kennedy Admin- 
istration in the end succeeds in keep- 
ing Negro student James Meredith 
in the university until graduation 
and others do follow him there, that 
will be a gain in itself. And if this 
does happen, it should have a salu- 
tary effect in the two remaining 
states where the segregation front has 
yet to be broken — Alabama and 
South Carolina. 


There was a lot of talk in the Capi- 
tal, naturally enough, after the riot- 
ing at Oxford, Mississippi, that the 
federal government should establish 
some sort of priority system for pro- 
ceeding with school integration, pref- 
erably beginning at the college and 
postgraduate level. However, the 
choice is not up to the government. 
The Supreme Court ruling called for 
“all deliberate speed” in desegregat- 
ing the schools and left the federal 
district courts the problem of apply- 
ing that principle in each specific 
case. Since the courts act on cases 
brought before them, the Adminis- 
tration cannot maneuver a solution. 


In many cases, as in the Meredith 
affair, the government became a 
party to the issue only after it was 
well along in the courts. The same is 
true of the cases involving primary 
and secondary schools. The issue 
differs from case to case, depending 
partly on mere chance or on the 
form of resistance to desegregation 
by local boards or state officials. 


Attorney General Kennedy has 
tried by federal action in the courts 
to encourage Negro voting in the 
South on the well-founded assump- 
tion that enfranchised Negroes are 
the best weapons to enforce racial 
equality. That this is valid is evident 
from what has been going on in 
Georgia, where increasing Negro 
voting, in urban areas especially, has 
come at a time when the courts 
have wiped out the invidious county- 
unit system of voting. 


No Southern congressman missed 
the point in the defeat of ultra- 
conservative Representative James 
Davis, whose district includes At- 
lanta—a defeat in which Negro 
votes played a key role. As more 
Negroes vote, officeholders will have 
to trim their sails by abandoning 
race baiting or else face defeat. It 
will take time, but the trend is evi- 
dent and irreversible. 
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An actor, if he is lucky, may 
play several different roles in one 
season, switching from stage to 
movies to television. But when it 
comes to versatility, we'll take a 
Merrill Lynch account executive 
every time. 

Every day of his working life, 
he is called on to wear a variety 
of hats—figuratively speaking, of 
course. For his customers, he an- 
swers questions, gets quotations, 
obtains information, and exe- 
cutes orders in listed and un- 
listed securities, government and 
municipal bonds, and commodi- 
ties. He opens Monthly Invest- 
ment Plans and arranges for stock 
gifts to minors. 

And of course he does some 
record-keeping of his own, 
watches the daily market action 
on the board and Translux in 
his office, and somehow manages 
in addition to absorb vast 
amounts of news that come to 
him over the Dow-Jones and 
Merrill Lynch news wires and 
from our Research Department. 

He often wishes that he were 
twins—or even triplets. But some- 
how the Merrill Lynch account 
executive manages as just one 
busy man with many different 
hats. 
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From computing to commuting- 
General Electric helps communities 
meet their growing needs 


Across the country, communities are finding new answers to 
the many needs of a booming population that wants to live 
better. Pictured here are some of the ways General Electric 
is working with civic leaders to help meet these needs. 

Every contribution we make — from computer centers to 
improved transit systems — serves a different need. But they 
all exemplify our continuing effort to offer communities ever 
greater values... values in new ideas, in expanded services, 
in advanced products and systems. 

Helping communities meet their growing needs is one of 
many ways the men and women of General Electric are 
putting the accent on value ... value that starts in the hearts 
and minds of dedicated people. 

Send for the free, 20-page magazine supplement that 
shows how putting the accent on value serves you in your 
home and community...serves your country in industry, 
defense, and outer space. Write General Electric Company, 
Building 2, Department 2103, Schenectady 5, New York, 


Progress Is Our Most Important Produet 
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er Centers. The Washington, D.C., Information Processing F A “an 
Center, above, is one of a number General Electric is establishing s af ra ' eae ee E AE, 
in major metropolitan areas, offering the services of the GE-225 treet Lighting. Working with electric utili- 
computer, Centers are used by cities for billing municipal services, ties and civic leaders, General Electric has pio- 
by department stores for inventory control, by schools for keeping neered many value improvements in outdoor 
records, by civic officials for planning projects, and by local industries lighting. For example, a new mercury-vapor lu- 


for everything from product design to payroll and shipping records. minaire is relighting the main streets of many 
Pping cities, like Albany, N. Y., above. Compared with 


mercury lighting of 1940, the new luminaire 
gives 70% more light; lamp lasts 6 times longer. 
















Rail Transit. Efficient transp 
tion is a basic need of Amer 
cities. Modern rail transit pro 
the high-speed, high-volume < 
ice that is the life stream of t 
metropolitan areas. General ] 
tric is working with civie lea 
and transit officials in develo 
improved systems and equipn 
In New York City, new sub 
cars (at left), utilizing adva; 
General Electric propulsion 
tems, are enabling schedules t 
stepped up for 25% faster ser 


Medical Care. Advanced x-ray equipment, above, aids in 
medical diagnosis by providing intensified and sharper x-ray 
images, while reducing the patient’s exposure. Other Gen- 
eral Electric products, from new communications systems 
and closed-circuit television to more efficient kitchen facili- 
ties, are being used increasingly to help physicians and 
hospitals meet the ever-growing needs for their services. 
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Water Supply. To meet the demands of a booming popula- 


Ed e IT p tion, the great majority of communities need to make major 
ucational Television. One way schools are improvements in their water systems. General Electric is 


meeting the growing challenge of education is working with communities to help meet these needs. One re- 
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by utilizing closed-circuit television as a teach- cent development : the push-button microwave system in Phila- 
ing aid. Above, teachers at Eastern Michigan delphia, above, which regulates a complex network of mains, 
University learn techniques of TV teaching reservoirs, and pumping stations from a single location. 


with studio equipment supplied by General 
Electric, which also provides a wide range of TV- 
audio equipment custom-designed for schools. 
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The Atlantic Report a 


S i is the time of year in South Vietnam when 
Communist military forces emerge from their 
monsoon hibernation. The wet season by tradi- 
tion and by circumstance is devoted to recruiting, 
retraining, and regrouping. There are also tasks 
to be performed in the rice and vegetable fields, 
and, in any event, the tracks through the jungle 
and swamp are too difficult for the rapid and 
secret movement which the Communist type of 
military operation demands. 


The Vietnamese armed forces face the tests that 
lie ahead with reasonable confidence, far more 
confidence than seemed likely a year ago. With 
an investment of some 10,000 instructors and a 
contribution which still falls short of the aid 
program for the ill-fated French Expeditionary 
Corps in 1953-1954, the United States has helped 
in recent months to fill many of the military needs. 
The large-scale use of helicopters for surprise and 
follow-up operations and new, fast-moving am- 
phibious troop carriers which skate over the 
surface of the rice fields has turned the tables on 
the Viet Cong guerrillas in the open delta areas. 
They are still much more than a nuisance there, 
but they can no longer afford to take the risk in 
open country of concentrating the large forces 
they need for the heavy and swift attack that is 
characteristic of their mobile war. 


Building up the resistance 


Though some Vietnamese officers remain resent- 
ful of American advice and accept only reluctantly, 
if at all, the American concept of long-range 
aggressive patrolling, results and relations have 
been excellent with the paramilitary forces — 
the Civil Guard and the Self-Defense Corps (the 
home guards). Both used to operate on a shoe- 
string. They received neither American arms nor 
training. Their pay was 20 percent lower than 
that of the Vietnamese Army, and, worst of all, 
the army would not treat their wounded. 


In their wretched little mud and bamboo forts 
scattered at road and railway bridges and other 
strategic points around the countryside, the Civil 
Guard lived with their families in lonely isolation 
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from the rest of the community. Because they were 
a softer target and more vulnerable, they and the 
Self-Defense Corps took the main weight of Viet 
Cong attacks. They suffered accordingly. Though 
their combined strength was lower than that of 
the army, they lost sixteen hundred of the two 
thousand men killed in action on the government 
side during the first six months of 1962. 


Against these forces the Viet Cong used a two- 
pronged approach. Those who were prepared to 
surrender their weapons, it either recruited or 
reprieved. Those who stood and fought, it marked 
down to die. It was hard to blame either the men 
in the forts or the village guards when they hoisted 
the white flag. Their rifles were sometimes forty 
or fifty years old. Ammunition was scarce and 
faulty. Lacking radios and telephones, they had 
no means of calling for help when attacked. 


Though the Viet Cong is still capturing twice as 
many weapons as it loses, the paramilitary forces 
are beginning to get the means and the will to 
fight back. At one time most Viet Cong village 
intrusions were not resisted. Now there is real 
resistance. In the High Plateau, where the Viet- 
namese government under firm American pressure 
has begun to battle seriously for the friendship and 
loyalty of 700,000 primitive montagnard tribesmen 
who live in the largely unexplored jungle fastness 
of the Annamese chain, the Viet Cong has turned 
in anger against the people whose interests it once 
professed to champion. More than two thirds of 
the montagnards still live with the Viet Cong, but 
the flow into areas where they can be given some 
government protection and the means to defend 
themselves is steadily increasing. 


In one village in Kontum province the mon- 
tagnards even used their crossbows to fight off Viet 
Cong attackers who were equipped with sub- 
machine guns. Some villagers living in areas so 
heavily infested with the Viet Cong that company- 
sized escorts are needed to maintain their military 
supplies are beginning to build up resistance. Not 
only the Self-Defense Corps, who are paid to do 
the job, but all the villagers join in the fight. 





“Why can’t I get listed on the New York Stock Exchange?” 


LISTING REQUIREMENTS—ANOTHER WAY THE EX- 
CHANGE ENDEAVORS TO MAINTAIN A FAIR AND 
ORDERLY MARKET 


Ridiculous machine? Perhaps. 

Of course, many a simple idea has led to something use- 
ful. But before a company can become listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, it must undergo careful scrutiny by 
the Exchange and meet a number of requirements. 

For one thing, the Exchange generally requires minimum 
earning power of $1,000,000 annually after charges and 
taxes—an indication of whether there’s widespread demand 
for its products or services. 

The Exchange also expects outstanding common shares 
or net tangible assets to have a minimum market value of 
$10,000,000. 

Reasonably widespread ownership is another factor — at 
least 500,000 shares in the hands of 1,500 investors or more 
— for the most part not counting concentrated ownership 
and holdings of under 100 shares. 

But figures alone don’t tell the story. It’s important that 
the company rate well in its field with prospects of main- 
taining its position. 

Before it can be listed, a company must agree to disclose 


dividend actions promptly, furnish annual reports of its 
condition and periodic statements on its earnings. 

And holders of common stock must be given the right to 
vote on important company matters, either in person at the 
annual meeting or by proxy. 

Sometimes, of course, it is necessary for the Exchange to 
delist a security when it is determined that further dealings 
in it are not desirable. For example, such a step is usually 
considered when the number of shareholders drops below 
300, when outstanding shares total less than 100,000 or their 
market value dips under $1,000,000 (again discounting the 
very large and small holders). 

Measuring up to the standards set by the Exchange doesn't 
mean that every listed security is right for you as an investor. 
You and your Member Firm broker must consider all the 
current facts avdilable and relate them to your personal goals. 

Listing requirements are just one of the ways that the 
Exchange endeavors to maintain a fair and orderly market 
for you and the millions of Americans who use it. 
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Report on South Vietnam 


Here, at the very grass roots of the 
sroblem, American influence and 
aid have had returns out of all pro- 
vortion to the cost of the investment. 
American teams, usually consisting 
of an officer and two sergeants, have 
zone into villages where their pres- 
snce was the only deterrent to a 
Viet Cong attack. With their own 
safety dependent on the loyalty of 
the men they were teaching, they 
started a chain reaction of resist- 
ince. 


In villages which for years have 
been in the twilight zone of both 
Viet Cong and government control, 
initial public response to the appear- 
ance of the American teams is stud- 
ied indifference. The breakthrough 
almost invariably comes from the 
shildren, who find it more difficult 
than their elders to restrain their 
curiosity. Candy, jeep rides, and a 
few words in English and Vietna- 
mese do the trick. Before long the 
American finds himself trailed by 
laughing children and exchanging 
friendly smiles with parents. 


In a war where victory, if it is 
ever won in the field, will go to the 
side that commands the friendship 
of the people, this is an object lesson 
in the value of security. So is the 
progress of the clear-and-hold opera- 
tions. They are designed to push the 
Viet Cong out of the lowlands and 
deeper into its remote bases in the 
swamps, jungles, and mountains. 
This is radically different from early 
pacification campaigns. Instead of 
relying solely on the negative use of 
military force, there is at last some 
understanding that the army should 
be used only in support of the civil 
administration. 


Pushing back the Viet Cong 


After a fairly grim start with 
Operation Sunrise on the fringes of 
a main Viet Cong base north of 
Saigon, the clear-and-hold opera- 
tion was extended at the beginning 
of the wet season to the coastal 
province of Phu Yen in central 
southern Vietnam. Before the opera- 
tion began, the provincial chief lived 
on the beach in what was almost a 
fortress. Beyond it his authority was 
immediately challenged. The Viet 
Cong came at will into Tuy Hoa, the 
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provincial capital. Now the Viet 
Cong is back in the hills. Its capa- 
bility to cause real trouble has not 
been destroyed, but it has lost a firm 
political base among the mass of the 
people. 


This is not to suggest that the ad- 
ministration of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem has suddenly achieved popu- 
larity. It has not. ‘‘I think we must 
face it,” said one of President Diem’s 
earliest, and for a long time most 
faithful, followers. ‘‘This regime is 
too old to win friends. It cannot 
hope for more than accomplices.” 


Government insecurity 


The principal agencies of govern- 
ment are at odds among themselves. 
Army leaders loyal to Diem watch 
those who are thought to be too close 
to his ambitious brother and political 
counselor, Ngo Dinh Nhu. Poten- 
tial coup leaders are kept far from 
Saigon. Everywhere there is an at- 
mosphere of suspicion and doubt. 
Security arrangements in Saigon are 
so tight that a coup d’état by senior 
army officers is probably next to 
impossible; but there is open and 
continuing speculation about the 
possibility of a coup from the dissat- 
isfied middle ranks of the officer 
corps. Even among the Catholics, 
who once seemed to form a solid 
front behind Diem, there are divisive 
influences at work. 


An undue proportion of Diem’s 
effort is therefore directed toward 
his own survival rather than toward 
the defeat of the Viet Cong. His 
appointment of handpicked military 
officers as provincial chiefs is merely 
the exercise of control through de 


| facto warlords and serves primarily 
as a check on actual or imagined 





army disloyalties to himself. 


Since the provincial chief is re- 
sponsible for the defense of his 
province and has tactical control of 


_ troops stationed there, the regular 
| army commanders tend to become 


frozen out while the President re- 
tains his personal links and personal 
control of all but the biggest coun- 
ter-insurgence operations. Even then 
he cannot always resist the tempta- 
tion to intervene. One major opera- 
tion in Quang Ngai province, where 
the Viet Cong threat is most acute, 
was called off by the President 
against the advice of his corps com- 
mander. 
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strangers 
are honored 


guests 


Endia’s legends and true-life stories are 
rich with anecdotes of hospitality—whole- 
heartedly given and gracefully accepted. 
When a stranger stood at the threshold, he 
became an honored guest of the house. The 
tradition of centuries is even stronger to- 
day. The people of India wish to welcome 
visitors from other lands, and to share with 
them, even if briefly, the Indian way of 
life. To make it easier for you to meet them 
a special program has been developed. 

The idea is simple and gracious—and, of 
course, costs nothing. Let’s say you are a 
businessman, a teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, 
or just a person who wishes to meet Indi- 
ans with interests similar to your own. 
Before you leave for India, call upon the 
Government of India Tourist Office at 19 
East 49th Street in New York City; 685 
Market Street in San Francisco; 177 King 
Street W. in Toronto. Or after you arrive 
in India, upon the Government of India 
Tourist Offices in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 
or Madras. Tell them your likes, your hob- 
bies, your special interest in India. They 
will be happy to help you choose your In- 
dian friends from a list of persons who 
will be looking forward to welcoming you 
in their homes, and to making your visit 
as full and as rewarding as they can. 

Once in India, meet with your new 
friends, accept their invitation to tea or a 
meal with them in their home. There you 
will meet other members of their family, 
exchange ideas and glimpse their particu- 
lar brand of humor. You may enjoy seeing 
the local sights with your new friends, or 
playing a round of golf at an elegant coun- 
try club. Perhaps a day at a sunny beach 
or a cricket match, the cinema or a dance 
recital. Simple delights which heighten in 
pleasure when you enjoy them in the com- 
pany of your Indian friends. 

The people of India are very much like 
you, proud of their country and their tra- 
ditions. They have a lively interest in 
knowing more about your country, how 
you feel about today’s world and every- 
thing in it. Come to India—maybe this 
year, maybe the next—your Indian friends 
will wait for you. 


Report on South Vietnam 


The Cabinet meets rarely and 
then only when Diem calls a half 
dozen ministers together to be lec- 
tured. The French left very little 
in the way of a civil service, and 
Diem bypasses what there is. Pre- 
occupied with trivia, with abstract 
political philosophies, with survival, 
and with the conduct of the war, he 
has had little time for the tedious 
business of creating an effective sys- 
tem of government. “The funda- 
mental fact about Vietnam, which is 
not generally well understood, is that 
historically our political system has 
been based not on the concept of 
the management of the public affairs 
by the people or their representa- 
tives but by an enlightened sover- 
eign and an enlightened govern- 
ment,” says his official biography. 


In rigid application of this theory 
that Father knows best, Diem will 
neither countenance opposition nor 
broaden the government’s base. His 
standards are inflexible to the point 
of his accusing those who served un- 
der the French of lacking in patriotic 
sense. This view lends some validity 
to the Viet Cong propaganda that 
Diem represents a clique rather than 
agovernment. 


Strategic hamlets 


In his efforts to create a mass base 
of popular support which will serve 
as a counter to the army and bypass 
the intellectuals, Diem’s principal 
ideological efforts are directed at 
the peasantry. The idea of separat- 
ing them from the Viet Cong by 
building fortified “‘strategic hamlets” 
was not original, but it was sound 
and, thanks to the rapidly improved 
standards in the Civil Guard and 
Self-Defense Corps, is producing 
some excellent results. 


A major weakness in the scheme, 
however, is the bull-at-the-gate man- 
ner in which it has been applied. 
This is of much concern to those who 
wanted to proceed on an orderly 
basis, starting with the areas con- 
trolled by Diem and progressing 
through the twilight zones into the 
zones dominated by the Viet Cong. 


Instead, the Vietnamese govern- 
ment has gone into mass production. 
Strategic hamlets must be every- 
where, even in regions where they 
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can neither be defended nor seriously 
hope to defend themselves. Built 
with negligible government aid by 
corvée labor, most are unlikely to 
inspire the peasants to think that 
their well-being is a matter of con- 
cern to the government. 


While the hamlets often do pro- 
vide more security, they are also 
used as a means of control. They 
facilitate the gathering of taxes, the 
keeping of dossiers, the squeezing 
of those whose loyalties are suspect, 
and the distribution of patronage to 
those who collaborate. Controls are 
necessary and even acceptable when 
their application is limited to the 
requirements of security. But regi- 
mentation for regimentation’s sake 
and controls for the sake of control 
win few hearts and minds. Espe- 
cially in areas where the Viet Cong 
underground apparatus is main- 
tained intact, the hamlets are likely 
to pave the way for a takeover by 
an opposition whose methods are 
not readily distinguishable from the 
government’s but whose propaganda 
may well have a greater appeal to 
the people. 


Target; the minds of the peasants 


Instead of the difference between 
the rival administrations being un- 
mistakable to the peasant and pat- 
ently to the Communists’ disad- 
vantage, the unsophisticated find it 
difficult to discriminate between the 
two groups. 


The Viet Cong conceived the idea 
of a “combat village” surrounded by 
booby-trapped ditches and fences. 
Diem borrowed the idea for strategic 
hamlets. Communists use their com- 
bat villages as the basis for political 
control. The peasants are organized 
into cells and front groups, lectured 
and indoctrinated. Diem hammers 
his personalism into rival cells and 
front groups. Marxism calls for 
social revolution. Personalism also 
calls for social revolution. The 
Communists refer to their officials 
as cadres. Diem uses the same term. 
And so it goes on. The choice is not 
between regimentation and freedom 
but between regimentation and regi- 
mentation. 


The usual picture of the Viet 
Cong soldier as a brutal terrorist 
who will commit the most hideous 
crimes in pursuit of his goal is ac- 
curate enough as far as it goes. But 
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Freedom & Discipline 


Modern physics has identified 32 elementary 
particles of matter—each with its twin anti-particle. 
The inevitable two opposing forces that keep the 
universe in balance. 

We think at the heart of most well run modern 
companies there are also two opposing and equally 


important forces—freedom and discipline. 


Freedom to innovate, to change, develop and in- 
vent. Plus the discipline to stick to the facts, to stick 
to the problem, to stay within the budget. 

At Celanese we try to combine freedom and dis- 
cipline to serve our customers, our employees and 


our shareholders better. 
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... how many people you can delight with 
a gift of de Kuyper creme de menthe 


Here is a different yet almost infallible gift... deli- 
cious de Kuyper Creme de Menthe. 

Liquor, as a gift, is appreciated by almost every one. 
And de Kuyper Creme de Menthe is the most accept- 
able of liquor gifts. Practically every one likes it. 
This is what makes it almost infallible. 

De Kuyper is truly delicious. Its fresh, minty taste 


de kuyper 





is delightfully cooling any time ...and particularly 
pleasing after dinner. De Kuyper ıs the best Creme 
de Menthe in the world, yet it is not expensive. 

Green or white de Kuyper Creme de Menthe 
(handsomely gift-boxed at no extra cost) and 22 
other delicious de Kuyper flavors are made in the 
U.S.A. to the original Dutch formulae. 
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Report on South Vietnam 


the average Vietnamese is probably 
troubled less by the Viet Cong 
than he is by the government. 


Though the Viet Cong errs often 
enough, it uses terror for specific 
purposes and usually is far from in- 
discriminate. At wayside check- 
points where Vietnamese civilians 
are stopped and required to show 
identification papers, the Viet Cong 
molests only those on its wanted 
lists. The others, after an hour or so 
of indoctrination and propaganda, 
are allowed to go on their way. 


Peace propaganda 
The Viet Cong propaganda is not 
overtly Communist. It is anti-Diem, 


anti-American, and in favor of peace | 


and neutrality. The idea of peace 
strikes a responsive chord among 
many who, after more than twenty 
years of war, yearn only for stability. 
No one can do more than guess how 
many people would cast their lot 
in favor of peace at almost any 
price if they got the chance. That 
agents manage to distribute such 
propaganda in Saigon despite the 
security controls suggests that their 
numbers are appreciable. 


In pursuit of his goal Diem labors 
under the handicap that nothing 
less than the total destruction of 
the Viet Cong will suffice. The Viet 
Cong’s task is much lighter. It has 
no cities, towns, roads, railways, or 
bridges to maintain and no need to 
expose isolated garrisons to attack. 
Since its tactic is to fight only when 
it thinks it can win and to run away 
when it cannot, the prospect of 
Diem’s ever engaging it in decisive 
battle is remote. 


Almost inevitably, therefore, the 
victories that make the headlines, 
the captured posts and major am- 
bushes, will be Viet Cong victories. 
With the strength it has now, it 
will not need to make a very great 
effort to keep such a war simmering 
while it steps up its campaign for 
“peace.” Its aim is not a military 
march on Saigon but a political 
march on Geneva. And as a senior 
American official in Saigon puts it, 
“We are committed to helping these 
people win the war. But if they pre- 
fer peace to victory, what on earth 
can we do?” 








What is a ski ad doing in THE 
ATLANTIC? Just this: Some people like to 
ski while they’re thinking. Others like to ski to 
get away from thinking. Either way, you’re going 
to need a pair of skis. 


If you’re as alert, intelligent, astute, perceptive, 
cultured and hip as we think you are, you’ll 
know enough to buy nothing but Heads. And if 
you're as rich as we hope you are, you'll be able 
to afford them. Head Skis, after all, are a badge 
of good judgment. Direct descendants of the 
world’s first successful metal skis, they let you 
learn in less time, turn with less effort, schuss 
with less trepidation than any other skis on any 
slope, foreign or domestic. 


If it’s status you’re worried about (and only your 
analyst knows for sure), worry no more. Heads 
are the symbol of symbols. 


So don’t just sit there not watching television. 
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The Atlantic Report | > 


ee Polish Communists were discussing the 
political situation. ‘‘Thank God,” said one of 
them, ‘‘that between Poland and China there is 
a nice buffer state — Russia.” This is an old 
joke, but it epitomizes effectively the differences 
between Communist countries: China is one of 
the most regimented, fanatical, dogmatic, bel- 
ligerent, Stalinist, and least free; and Poland is 
more liberal, easygoing, anti-Stalinist, peace- 
loving, and less police-dominated. 


Seen from the inside rather than from the 
outside, from a national rather than from an 
international perspective, the Polish situation is 
not that simple. The old boundary which divided 
the members of the Polish Communist Party 
(known officially as the Polish United Workers’ 
Party) into the Stalinists on one side and the 
Gomulka followers on the other is no longer pre- 
cise, as a result of the 22nd Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, and also of the mediation car- 
ried out by Gomulka himself. But the Polish 
Communists are still divided into two factions 
fighting for power. 


The outcome ol this struggle, similar to those 
going on in Budapest and Bucharest, in Prague 
and Sofia, certainly in Moscow, and possibly 
even in Peiping, is of momentous importance for 
the whole Communist world, and indirectly also 
for the West. What is going on inside the Polish 
Communist Party is a kind of laboratory test that 
will show whether it is possible for a Communist 
country to reacquire freedom from within through 
an evolution of its own structure, brought about 
by the Communists themselves and without a 
repetition of the Hungarian tragedy. 


Since Gomulka’s comeback and since the 22nd 
Congress, many political leaders have passed from 
one camp to the other, but the two trends have 
remained fundamentally the same. On one side 
we find what, in the secret jargon of the Com- 
munist elite, is often called the Partisans’ Group, 
since many of its members were leaders of the 
underground movement. Besides several former 
leading Stalinists — among them the two Vice 
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Premiers, Julian Tokarski and Zenon Nowak — 
this group includes some of Gomulka’s closest 
friends, such as the leader of the trade unions, 
Ignacy Loga-Sowinski, and one of the most able 
Polish parliamentarians, Zenon Kliszko. 


That both the Vice Premiers should be Stalin- 
ists in an anti-Stalinist country seems in itself a 
contradiction in terms. But then one must remem- 
ber the rather peculiar circumstances in which the 
Gomulka regime was born. It coincided in time, 
and also in many ways in substance, with the 
Hungarian uprising. It was basically a bid to 
shake off the Soviet yoke. 


In order to save his revolution from being 
crushed like Imre Nagy’s by Russian tanks, 
Gomulka had to offer some very definite, con- 
vincing guarantees of continued loyalty to Mos- 
cow. And this is why he had to come to terms 
with his former enemies and appoint a number of 
men trusted in Moscow to some of the key posts 
in the government and the Party. Itis paradoxical 
that after the 22nd Congress the very men who 
were brought in to appease the Kremlin turned 
into an embarrassment to Khrushchev and his 
anti-Stalinist, liberalizing policy. 


The new Stalinists 


Generally speaking, the Partisans’ Group mis- 
trusts Khrushchev’s new line and thinks that the 
process of liberalization, especially if compared 
with policies in the other Communist countries of 
eastern Europe, has been carried too far. ‘‘Let 
the others catch up with us, and then we shall 
continue.” This is an argument which, although 
it never appears in print or is officially voiced, one 
hears repeatedly in off-the-record Party briefings. 
The Stalinists fear that a continuation of the 
liberalization process could bring about the birth 
of an opposition against the regime as a whole 
and a revival of the revisionist tendencies. 


There is a strong nationalism and an equally 
strong anti-Semitism in the mental makeup of the 
Partisans. The Jews, because of their intelligence, 
their tendency not to conform, and their Zionist 
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THIS PICTURE came out of a Polaroid Land 

Camera inten seconds. How many times have 
you had an opportunity to take a picture like 
this around the house. only to lose it because 
the camera was stuck away somewhere on a 
shelf? If you owned a Polaroid Land Camera, 


the chances are that it would be out and 
ready to use, because you enjoy taking pic- 
tures when you can see them in ten seconds 
(and the things you like to do are the things 
that somehow get done). If you've been 
thinking of a Polaroid Land Camera, why 
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Report on Poland 


sympathies, are viewed with sus- 
picion by orthodox Communists in 
all countries and by the Partisans 
or neo-Stalinists in Poland. 


The Partisans advocate a firmer 
attitude toward the Catholic Church 
(“No more concessions to Rome’’) 
and a tightening of security measures 
to control a certain unrest among 
the workers owing to economic dif- 
ficulties. They are also against giv- 
ing the intellectuals too much free- 
dom. A recent law limiting the 
constitutional right to hold meetings 
was passed as a result of their 
pressure. 


In foreign politics, although they 
recognize the necessity of a flexible 
attitude toward the capitalistic 
world, they think that an anti- 
Western stand must be maintained 
as a matter of principle. They also 
think that a diminution of interna- 
tional tension can be only a tempo- 
rary affair and that it does not justify 
any relaxation of “revolutionary 
vigilance” at home. 
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There is no official, recognized 
leader of the Stalinists, but their 
most influential exponent is prob- 
ably Zenon Kliszko. He is fifty-four 
years old, worked for the under- 
ground movement on the political 
rather than the military side, and is 
in every way the classic example of 
the bureaucrat formed by the Com- 
munist Party apparatus. Colorless, 
suspicious, narrow-minded, dogma- 
tic, hardworking, relentless, Kliszko 
is a kind of small-scale Molotov. 


The Gomulka faction 


The other faction, known as the 
Muscovite Group, embraces the sup- 
porters of more freedom and in- 
dependence. It includes most of 
those who brought Gomulka out of 
jail and back to power. Among the 
most influential are Prime Minister 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz; the two mem- 
bers of the Polish Politburo, Edward 
Ochab and Roman Zambrowski; 
the Party press spokesman, Artur 
Starewicz; the head of the Party 
organization in Lower Silesia, 
Wladyslaw Matwin; and the editor 
of the Party official weekly, Polityka, 
Mieczyslaw Rakowski. The rank 
and file is composed of young, enthu- 
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siastic, idealistic Party officials and 
intellectuals whose aim is a democ- 
ratization of the regime as a whole. 


At present those in the rank and 
file are rather disillusioned and dis- 
heartened. They see that the liberal- 
ization process is making very slow 
headway, and occasionally even re- 
treating. They are beginning to 
doubt that a radical change of 
structure can be achieved from 
within. They are Marxists, but they 
tend to approach problems in a 
pragmatic rather than ideological 
way. They have no nostalgia for the 
pre-war way of life, nor have they 
experienced, because of their age, 
the bitterness of the class struggle. 
They simply cannot understand why 
the Polish people should not be 
given more freedom in the political, 
intellectual, and economic fields. 


The top Muscovites, practically 
all over fifty, are an assorted group. 
Their liberalism, if it can so be 
called, stems from different motives; 
there are those who are sincere, 
those who automatically abide by 
whatever Khrushchev says, and 
those who follow the current trend 
just to stay in power. They use 
liberalism to win over the neutrals, 
the new African nations, and the 
ex-colonial peoples in general. ‘‘If 
we are not flexible,” they argue, ‘‘we 
shall lose them, and the West will 
take over.” 


In foreign politics, therefore, the 
Muscovites are even more Khru- 
shchevian than Khrushchev. They 
are all for international appeasement 
and cooperation. They are against 
an open conflict with the Church 
and would like to avoid anything 
that could deepen the rift between 
church and state. There is no anti- 
Semitism among the Muscovites, 
and many of them are Jews. The 
leader of the Muscovites is Premier 


Jozef Cyrankiewicz, a former social- 


ist and a master of political maneu- 
vering whom the Germans put in 
the Auschwitz concentration camp, 
where he became the leader of the 
Polish resistance movement. 


Partisans versus Muscovites 


In general, the Partisans prevail 
in questions concerned with internal 
politics, while the Muscovites take 
the upper hand when international 
issues are at stake. When internal 
questions crop up, the Partisans can 
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Radar screens at Ballistic Missile Early Warning Site, Thule, Greenland, can spot the approach of missiles thousands of miles away. 


Here your tax dollars built a net to 
“catch” ballistic missiles on the fly, but... 


in other places your tax money still goes to build 
needless things, like more federal-government-owned 
electric plants and lines. These are totally unneces- 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies .. 


sary because the investor-owned electric light and 
power companies can supply all the added elec- 
tricity a growing America will need. Wouldn’t it make 
sense for the federal government to stop such need- 
less spending, and use your tax money only for 
essentials such as defense? 


. owned by 4,000,000 shareholders across the nation 





The Mule That 
loves Persimmon 
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Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Man in Simpson County claims 
he owns a 8-year-old mule that 
loves persimmons. 


The mule wisely curbs his appe- 
tite until the first heavy frost. Then 
he backs up to a ’simmon tree, 
kicks it a few times, turns around 
and eats them off the ground. 


Now it’s good mule sense to bide 
your time until a ’simmon grows 
less puckery to the tongue. And 
it’s also good sense to wait until 
Time and Nature gentles a whiskey 
to your taste. 


At our Kentucky family distill- 
ery we go to considerable expense 
to ripen our bourbon to a peak of 
friendly mellowness. 


We store our OLD FITZGERALD 
in sturdy casks of white mountain 
oak, charred inside just so. Each 
barrel costs us $25, and after one 
use only, we sell it for a quarter. 


We lay away these barrels in 
airy open ricks where Kentucky’s 
winter frost and summer sunshine 
cause the whiskey to gently 
“breathe” inside the oak. Mean- 
while storage costs mount up. 


During this deep and placid 
sleep, through 6 long years and 
more, one gallon out of every four 
originally laid away vanishes into 
thin air, absorbed through the 
pores in the staves. 


The remaining three must bear 
the cost of the barrel plus the loss 
of the one that isn’t there! 


A costly process? Yes! But after 
a taste of the three that’s left, you 
wouldn’t have us do it any other 
way. 


Thus, it isn’t hard to see, since 
as much as half your purchase cost 
is tax, why OLD FITZGERALD is 
never priced among the “‘cheapies’”’ 
on the shelf. 


We invite you to join an inner 
circle of business hosts who recog- 
nize that quality is worth its price, 
and find OLD FITZGERALD good 
business to share, in moderation, 
with associates and friends. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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blackmail the Muscovites by posing 
as staunch supporters of the unity of 
the Party and of Party discipline. If 
Muscovites do not give in, they can 
be made to look as if they are not 
good Communists. 


Very often the top Muscovites are 
embarrassed by the enthusiasm of 
their own supporters, who would 
like to push on with liberalization 
much more rapidly. Here another 
form of moral blackmail comes into 
play. The enthusiasts who demand 
greater freedom for the writers, the 
artists, the playwrights, the scien- 
tists, the film directors, and the 
intellectuals are told that Khru- 
shchev’s position in the Communist 
world and in the Soviet Union itself 
is still very delicate and exposed to 
great risks. To ease his difficult task, 
they are urged to soft-pedal liberali- 
zation, so that Khrushchev’s internal 
enemies cannot point to Poland as an 
example of the consequences that the 
Khrushchev line can have in weak- 
ening Communism. 


As a rule, the frequent clashes 
between the two factions end up in 
compromise solutions after a lot of 
discussions and bargaining behind 
the scenes, with Gomulka often 
acting as mediator. But the tension 
is always there, and now and then 
it breaks out into the open. 


One example was the disbanding 
of the so-called Crooked Circle 
(Krzywe Kolo), a club of intellectu- 
als of high renown which included 
an outstanding novelist, Pawel Jasi- 
enica; the best-known Polish so- 
ciologist, Professor Stanislaw Os- 
sowski; and literary critic Jan Josef 
Lipski. The question was discussed 
at the top level of the executive 
committee of the Party. The then 
vice minister of the interior, Stanis- 
law Alster, who defended the club, 
said among other things: “Let them 


| talk it out of their systems. We can 


afford a kind of Hyde Park corner.”’ 


Despite Alster’s recommendation 
and the intervention of such out- 
standing writers and scientists as 
Professor Kotarbinski, president of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, and 
Professor Stanislaw Ehrlich, a po- 
litical scientist, the club was dis- 
banded by order of Ryszard Strze- 
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lecki, a top Party leader in charge of 
cultural affairs and a close friend of 
Gomulka’s. Alster, a liberal of Jew- 
ish extraction, was removed shortly 
afterward from the Home Ministry 
and given a minor assignment. The 
tough neo-Stalinist line had again 
prevailed. 


Gomulka’s indecision 


Gomulka himself is in a very 
ambiguous situation. He fell into 
disgrace with the Party because of 
his fanatical stubbornness in defend- 
ing the economic freedom of agri- 
culture — as it turned out, for tech- 
nical reasons. Almost by chance, he 
thus became a symbol of the liberal 
trend and of the independence-from- 
Moscow movement. When the 1956 
revolution took place, he was lifted 
on a wave of popularity, by liberal 
Communists and Catholics alike, to 
the Party secretariat. 


Since then he has almost con- 
sistently disappointed his supporters. 
He has remained fundamentally a 
Communist of the old school, honest 
and sincere but narrow-minded, 
slow, plodding, dogmatic, unimagi- 
native, and uninspired. He is not 
even the strong man he was thought 
to be. He is often undecided and 
swings like a pendulum between the 
Muscovite and the Partisan groups. 


The man in the street has practi- 
cally no knowledge of what is going 
on in higher circles, or of the fight 
between the two factions. He too is 
disillusioned by the slowness of 
liberalization and embittered by 
economic difficulties, but for him 
Gomulka is still a symbol of anti- 
Sovietism and of national inde- 
pendence. And this is important, 
as, in the lower strata of the Polish 
population, the anti-Russian feeling 
remains very strong. The Polish 
workers and farmers still believe that 
they are being exploited economi- 
cally by the Russians. 


Among the higher-income groups 
— members of the Party machinery, 
industry and commerce directors, 
technicians, experts, intellectuals — 
the anti-Russian feeling, on the 
contrary, has been decreasing since 
Khrushchev’s attempts at liberaliza- 
tion in his own country. They feel 
that Poland, more than any other 
Communist country, can play the 
role of intermediary between Russia 
and the West. 
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ter can be yours for only $27,000. 


Give a yacht for Christmas. (Everybody's doing 
it.) You can get this one for a paltry $50,000. 





Doesn’t everyone want to own a thoroughbred 
race horse? This one’s only $10,000. Stable extra. 
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Je long and dismal record of British misrule in 
Ireland cannot be easily forgotten. But that it is 
lapsing in the memory of the Irish people may be 
due to a new emphasis on material prosperity and 
to a determination to reinforce the art of living 
with the means to live reasonably well. 


Ireland has crossed the threshold of an economic 
revolution which is taking two forms: a slow but 
steady rationalization of agriculture, and a limited 
degree of overdue industrialization. Both develop- 
ments are being pushed ahead with one particular 
objective — to raise the standard of living by 
increasing exports, thereby enabling greater con- 
sumer spending. 


This revolution is being encouraged by the gov- 
ernment in every possible way. Political issues 
have been virtually obliterated by the general 
desire to achieve material progress. 


The Irish farming system 


The need for rationalizing agriculture is press- 
ing, especially because Ireland may soon become 
a member of the European Common Market. 
Membership is supported by the politicians, and 
even more fervently by the farmers, who can hope 
for 15 to 25 percent higher prices for their agricul- 
tural products. The six major Land Acts between 
1870 and 1910 created 400,000 small landholdings, 
many of them basically uneconomic. Today, 
208,000 out of 360,000 farms comprise less than 
thirty acres each, and the government has decreed 
that forty-five acres constitutes a reasonably viable 
farm unit. 


Nearly one million out of eleven million acres 
of farmland are leased on the eleven-month, 
‘‘“con-acre” system. This system owes its existence 
to legislation under which a tenant who farms 
a piece of land for twelve months or longer has 
a legal claim to possession of it, on adjudicated 
payment. The con-acre system means that neither 
owner nor tenant has an interest in improving the 
land. In fact, tenants may impoverish or ruin it by 
growing cash crops of grain on it four or five years 
running. 
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There has been no hint from the government 
that it intends to change this state of affairs, al- 
though it has shown an interest in increasing the 
size of farm holdings and has created machinery 
for dispossessing lazy and inefficient farmers by 
compulsory purchase. 


Another curiosity of Irish farming is that a large 
proportion of Irish cattle — the main prop of the 
whole economy — are sent to Britain as two- and 
three-year-olds to be fattened there and sold at 
high prices on the British market. Obviously, the 
Irish economy forfeits a large slice of the profit 
on cattle which are disposed of in this way. The 
solution is to fatten the cattle in Ireland, slaughter 
them there, and export fresh, chilled, and frozen 
beef. The government has recognized this obvious 
fact; exports of beef rose by 30 percent last year 
and have played a big part in the overall increase 
in exports of foodstuffs, from a value of $108 
million in 1959 to $140 million last year. 


Rationalization of agriculture will be a slow 
process, for no government will want to proceed 
harshly against the small farmers. The drift to the 
towns which has already set in, moreover, may 
not be helped by Ireland’s entry into the Common 
Market. For the drive to secure an increased 
measure of industrialization has inevitably meant 
the creation of industries which have had to be 
protected and which will be susceptible to the 
rough winds of unfettered European competition. 
In the view of one Irish minister, “Entry into the 
Common Market will mean industrial adjustment, 
and some of it may hurt.” 


Especially vulnerable will be the textile and 
motorcar industries. There will certainly have to 
be greater emphasis on industries for which raw 
material is already available — leather goods 
from the hides of Irish cattle, woolens from sheep, 
furniture and packaging from timber. It is 
significant that Ireland last year exported $14 
million of raw wool but only $11 million of finished 
woolen products, garments, fabrics, thread, and 
carpets. Ireland’s main disadvantage in the 
industrial field will always be lack of coal and 
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steel and of many raw materials. 
This necessitates transporting nearly 
all the means of production to the 
place of production. 


Yet the industrialization program 
has some factors in its favor too. The 
main one is the availability of labor. 
The only other European countries 
with a surplus of labor are Italy, 
Spain, and Greece. Irish emigration, 
which had been 40,000 a year, has 
been reduced by the industrializa- 
tion program to 22,500 a year. The 
decline of the population (reduced 
by 83,000 to 2,900,000 in the period 
1956-1961) has been arrested. Un- 
employment has been cut to 36,000. 
Earlier emigrants are returning, and 
the small but useful surplus of labor 
should persist for some years. 


Industrialization, moreover, should 
stimulate earlier marriage, as well as 
a higher birthrate. There is no rea- 
son, if all goes well, why Ireland 
should not have a population of five 
million in fifty years’ time. 


New industries 





Limited industrialization will not | 


spoil the beauty of the countryside 
or the friendly nature of the people, 
who have time for every stranger and 
who are almost alone among Euro- 
peans in not wanting payment for 
small services and helpful advice. 
Limited industrialization will be an 
answer to those critics of Ireland who 
insist that the country lives off the 
remittances of emigrants to America 
and Britain, off its tourist trade, off 
greyhounds and bloodstock and 
blood sports. The government of 
Sean Lemass is keenly aware of the 
need to industrialize. It has set up 
an Industrial Development Author- 
ity, backed by an Industrial Credit 
Company, which has achieved re- 
markable results in efforts to attract 
foreign capital and know-how. Here 
are some of them: 


In the last five years 130 new in- 
dustries have been introduced from 
outside the country, a dozen of them 
American. They have included such 
diverse projects as the manufacture 
of transistors by the Japanese firm of 
Sony, of precision instruments by 
SPS International of the United 
States, of cranes and excavators by 
Leibherr of Germany, and of radio 


Practically all current Mutual Benefit life and 
endowment plans have cash and loan values as soon 
as the first year’s premium is paid. In the early 
years, these values are generally the highest paid by 
any company. This is one of the ‘‘Seven Significant 
Benefits’? of every Mutual Benefit Life insurance 
policy. Write us for information about the others. 
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For as little as $13 a day, you can sail around- 
the-world aboard a Dutch passenger ship and 
enjoy Continental cuisine, English-speaking 
ship staff, qualified children’s nurses, spacious 
decks and public rooms, swimming pools — and 
fun. 8 sailings a year from Port Everglades, 
Florida (23 miles north of Miami, 2 miles from 
Fort Lauderdale). 





The Luxury Flagship ORANJE 


The modern 20,565 gross-ton motor liner of 
NEDERLAND LINE is partially air-conditioned. 
Around-the-world voyages of about 76 days 
start at $1529 in First Class, $964 in Tourist. 
Regular ports of call: Southampton; Amster- 
dam; Genoa; Port Said; Suez; Colombo, Cey- 
lon; Singapore; Fremantle, Melbourne and 
Sydney, Australia; Wellington, New Zealand; 
Papeete, Tahiti; Balboa, Panama; Port Ever- 
glades, Florida. Occasional ports of call: New 
York; Suva, Fiji Is.; Honolulu; Valparaiso, 
Chile; Callao, Peru; Acapulco, Mexico; Kings- 
ton, Jamaica; Athens, Greece. 





The Deluxe Flagship WILLEM RUYS 


This 23,114 gross-ton motor liner of the ROYAL 
ROTTERDAM Luoyp is fully air-conditioned and 
stabilizer-equipped. Around-the-world voyages 
of about 76 days start at $1529 First Class; $984 
Tourist. Regular ports of call: Bermuda; South- 
ampton; Rotterdam; Port Said; Suez; Colombo, 
Ceylon; Singapore; Melbourne and Sydney, 
Australia; Wellington, New Zealand; Balboa, 
Panama; Port Everglades. Occasional ports of 
call: New York; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Callao, 
Peru, 


Around-the-world sailings: 


Jan. 31, Feb. 27, Apr. 19, Jul. 6, Sept. 12, 
Sept. 26. Nov. 25, Dec. 12 


MEMBERS OF THE INTERCHANGE LINES. 
One way passage is available between all ports 
listed (except between U.S. ports). Ample 
stopover in Europe on all voyages. Passengers 
stay ashore at own expense. Your Travel Agent 
has sailing schedules and itineraries, 
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equipment by Phillips of Holland. 
The Israelis are making razor blades 
in County Carlow, and the Italians 
silk ties in County Cavan. 


More than 1800 people are work- 
ing in small firms set up at Shannon 
Airport. These firms have total ex- 
emption from income and corpora- 
tion taxes on profits from goods ex- 
ported until 1983. The _ project, 
which has special privilege, is pri- 
marily intended to save Shannon 
Airport, now bypassed by jets from 
the European mainland bound for 
America. The goods produced at 
Shannon are all transportable by air 
—even the grand pianos of the 
Rippen firm of Holland. 


In the last five years capital in 
Irish industry has been increased by 
$85 million as a result of the intro- 
duction of foreign firms. Less than 
one quarter of this amount has been 
provided by government grants. 
More than 21,000 new jobs have 
been created. Indirectly, employ- 
ment has been given to the hotels, the 
catering trade, and building firms. 


To speed up foreign investment, 
it was decided in 1958 to waive the 
clause under which there had to be 
a 51 percent Irish interest in new 
projects. Today they can be to- 
tally foreign-owned, and usually are. 
Their profits can be repatriated at 
any time. Government grants assist 
in the costs of constructing buildings, 
installing machinery, and training 
workers. The grants are most gen- 
erous in development areas — Con- 
naught, the three northern counties 
of Donegal, Cavan, and Leitrim, and 
the southern counties of Kerry and 
Cork. In these areas the grants can 
cover 100 percent of building and 
employee-training costs; in the rest 
of the country, only two thirds of 
building costs, with no coverage for 
training. 


To an American, the Irish export 
drive may look small-scale. But it 
has made a substantial contribution 
to the national economy. During the 
lastthree years exports have increased 
to a value of $427 million a year. 
There is now a favorable balance of 
payments. In the same period, in- 
dustrial production has increased by 
roughly 20 percent — more than in 
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Britain, but still well below the 40 
percent of the Common Market Six. 


The total national income has 
been rising by about 4 percent a 
year, and 25 percent of it is still de- 
rived from agriculture. When one 
considers that the figure for Den- 
mark, the most highly developed 
country in Europe agriculturally, is 
only 20 percent, one realizes Ire- 
land’s dependence on the land. But 
this reflection should only spur the 
Irish government to greater efforts to 
secure a more balanced economy. In 
the last ten years one fifth of the peo- 
ple employed in agriculture, or ap- 
proximately 100,000, have left the 
land. 


Yet the government still com- 
plains of land congestion, especially 
in the west, where one farm in three 
consists of under fifteen acres. Ire- 
land’s prosperity is still bound up 
with agriculture, but as Sean Lemass 
pointed out on September 13 in 
Skerries, there must be increased in- 
dustrial efficiency if the country is 
not to succumb to inflation with a 
low-geared economy. 


The fighting Irish? 


The heartache and glamour have 
gone out of Irish politics. Irishmen 
are much more interested today in 
the possibility of bringing in Charol- 
lais cattle for crossbreeding, in Prin- 
cess Margaret’s three-hour cruise on 
the waters of Lough Derg, or in the 
curious circumstance that Irish girls 
have become a full inch and a half 
shorter in the last sixty years. Of 
equal moment is the news that the 
pony and jarvey men of Killarney are 
up in arms because it is proposed to 
build a new motor road from the 
“back door” of Windy Gap to their 
Dunloe preserve (no motorcar can 
use the Gap of Dunloe road from 
Kate Kearney’s Cottage to the Up- 
per Lake). 


Irish politics has become unemo- 
tional and matter of fact. There are 
no major differences of policy be- 
tween the two main parties, Fianna 
Fal and Fine Gael (‘‘Tribe of the 
Gaels’’), on whom the mantle of op- 
position mainly falls. Fianna Fal stili 
benefits from the prestige of Presi- 
dent De Valera, although he has 
withdrawn from active politics and 
maintains a commendable neutrality 
on all controversial issues. Fine Gael 
lacks leaders and organization, and 
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Fianna Fal has become so firmly es- 
tablished in power that observers be- 
lieve it will obtain an increased 
majority in the elections which are 
expected next year. 


Both principal parties want Ire- 
land in the Common Market as soon 
as possible, but only if Britain comes 
in. Both preach the virtues of com- 
monsense, pragmatic rule. Both fa- 
vor the projection of Ireland’s image 
in the eyes of the outside world, and 
much has been done in this respect 
by Ireland’s attention to its UN ob- 
ligations and by the part played by 
the Irish contingent in the Congo 
troubles. 


Nothing, perhaps, better illus- 
trates the shift to the mundane in 
Irish politics than the fact that De 
Valera’s one-time shadow Minister 
of Defense in the revolutionary war 
waged against the legally established 
Free State is today Prime Minister, 
and his former chief of staff is Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and a pillar 
of the rule of law. Yet when Lemass 
and Aiken first served under him, 
De Valera did not even accept ma- 
jority rule as the basis of Irish 
democracy. 


One issue which divides Fianna 
Fal and Fine Gael is the compulsory 
teaching of the Irish language. Fine 
Gael would allow it to become a 
voluntary subject in the schools. But 
Fianna Fal supports compulsory 
teaching of it. There is a time- 
honored saying that the only way to 
make the Irish speak their Gaelic 
tongue is to ban it. 


Today the Dublin slums are van- 
ishing, and it is a hard job to find a 
bottle of the ‘‘rale stuff? — the color- 
less, tasteless, fiery poteen illicitly 
brewed in the hills. The retreat of 
poverty and ignorance leaves little 
room for Synge’s playboys of the 
Western world. The beggars are 
leaving the main streets of Dublin, 
and the semiveiled, black-clad shaw- 
lie women of the southwest have 
vanished. But the old Irish charm 
remains. It will survive the growth 
of a materially minded middle class, 
the outward conformities of habit 
and dress which limited prosperity 
brings, the declining usage of fine 
phrases and cracker mottoes. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM) THE EDITOR 


The poverty of nations 
SIR: 

In his article “The Poverty of 
Nations” (October Atlantic), John 
Kenneth Galbraith made a real con- 
tribution to the solution of one of 
the most pressing problems of our 
time — how to raise living standards 
in the underdeveloped world. His 
analysis of the causes of poverty 
was brilliant and challenging, and 
I hope it will be read and considered 
by statesmen everywhere, and par- 
ticularly at the United Nations. 

The only criticism I have of Gal- 
braith’s article is that he did not 
discuss the role of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies in 
the struggle to end poverty, hunger, 
disease, illiteracy, and want. To 
end poverty in the world is a seem- 
ingly insurmountable task. Yet pov- 
erty can be ended. The United 
Nations is moving in the right direc- 
tion. Its many programs in the 
economic and social field deserve 
our unqualified support. 


PALMER VAN GUNDY 
Glendale, Calif. 


SIR: 

I have just finished reading ‘*The 
Poverty of Nations.” It gave me 
great satisfaction. However, it 
strikes me that the close interrela- 
tionship between arms control and 
the economic development of the 
poor countries has not been sufh- 
ciently stressed. 

Having completed an assignment 
in arms control in the Department of 
Defense, I emerged with the strong 
conviction that the long-range and 
valid resolution of the arms race 
could best be accomplished by di- 
verting the contest to the economic 
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arena, along lines suggested in the 
piece by Mr. Galbraith. 

L. C. VAN ATTA 

Hughes Research Laboratories 


Malibu, Calif. 


Communism, Mongolian brand 


SIR: 

I enjoyed the article ‘““Commu- 
nism, Mongolian Brand? by Owen 
Lattimore (September Atlantic), and 
hope to interest our public library 
in purchasing a copy of the issue. 

Mrs. MARVIN STOKES 
Tucson, Ariz. 


SIR: 

For weeks I’ve postponed writing 
this because my difficulty has been 
how to express myself without giving 
the impression that I believe Owen 
Lattimore is a member of the Com- 
munist Party. I don’t think he is, 
but I don’t think that matters. He’s 
doing a mighty fine job for the Com- 
munist Party just the same. 

These things puzzle me: If this 
paradise really exists in Mongolia, 
why don’t officials let other writers 
in? Would Mr. Lattimore have been 
permitted to “‘travel freely,” as he 
says, were they not certain that 
his comments would be favorable? 
How do you explain the fact that he 
found nothing of importance to 
criticize? 

I’m wondering, too, how well the 
Atlantic is serving those of us who 
hate all forms of dictatorship. 


Mrs. FRIEDA PAPERNO KORNER 
Detroit, Mich. 


Can we stand disarmament? 


SIR: 
May I express my admiration for 
the Atlantic and the magnificent edi- 


Repartee 


torial pace which it is setting thes 
days. I pick up each month’s issu 
with a special feeling of anticipatio 
— one which I do not feel for an 
other of our serious magazines. 

I thought, for example, thé 
Gerard Piel’s article (“Can Or 
Economy Stand Disarmament?’ 
September Atlantic) on disarmamen 
the military-industrial complex, an 
the state of the economy was one « 
the most thought-provoking and ir 
teresting presentations which I hav 
read in recent months. 


HARRISON E. SALISBUR 
The New York Tim 
New York Ci 


Art and the critics 
SIR: 

Professor James S. Ackerman, i 
“Art-and the Critics’? (Octobe 
Atlantic), has written a very erudit 
piece indeed. Making my wa 
through this maze of erudition, 
gather two things. 

The critic must possess an idea ¢ 
what a work of art is. Also, wit 
abstract art, he must of necessity b 
unable to express in a “ready vc 
cabulary”’ that which he sees. 

As a matter of fact, what a criti 
must possess is a sound idea of whe 
a work of art is not. Though hi: 
torical figures may deny me, it- 
fairly easy for a competent critic t 
discern a work of art. 

The average viewer may find th 
language of the twentieth centur 
difficult because he refuses to look ¢ 
listen. But one cannot blame tk 
viewer entirely. Much that pass 
for art these days either does ní 
say anything at all or abounds i 
pseudo-intellectual shabbiness. 

Speaking of an art vocabulary, 


have long cried out against the eso- 

teric jargon used by art writers. 

Followers of the visual arts may not 

find Mr. Ackerman’s article easy 

wading. I splashed around for a 

while myself, until I found that the 
water wasn’t very deep after all. 

Morey DRIVER 

Art Critic, Detroit Free Press 

Detroit, Mich. 


SIR: 

It was refreshing to find a cham- 
pion of abstract art like Professor 
Ackerman admitting the weakness 
of relativism and urging consist- 
ent standards. Unhappily, Professor 
Ackerman failed to propose any 
such standards. 

One standard for visual art would 
focus attention not on its message 
or meaning but on what is visible 
in it, its forms and colors. We can 
state this standard in this manner: 
granted successful composition, that 
painting is best which offers the 
richest forms and colors. 

In abstract painting, forms as rich 
as torsos are not even attempted. 
Rectangles, broken lines, and drip- 
pings suffice. From a painterly point 
of view, the chief characteristic of 
abstract forms is not that they have 
no verbal equivalents, but that they 
are rudimentary. 

Impoverishment of colors has gone 
hand in hand with impoverishment 
of forms. In the work of great color- 
ists like Rubens, Rembrandt, and 
Velazquez, we find transparency as 
well as opacity of color. Vivid pri- 
mary reds and blues make many flat 
paintings (and highway billboards) 
seem colorful, but the former wealth 
of nuance and modulation has 
vanished. 

RICHARD BAUM 
Stonington, Conn. 


Mergers might save the airlines 
SIR: 

In ‘Mergers Might Save the Air- 
lines” (September Atlantic), William 
Barclay Harding is seriously in error 
in asserting that the principal oppo- 
sition to ‘“‘Goliath? mergers from 
sources outside the industry has been 
“politicians.” The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board’s Bureau of Economic 
Regulation and the United States 
government on behalf of the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Commerce, and La- 
bor, and the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers have vigorously 
opposed the American and Eastern 
merger. These executive depart- 


ments and the staff of a regulatory 
agency are scarcely “‘politicians”’ in 
the common connotation of that 
word. 

Evaluation of the article also 
requires a more detailed statement 
of Mr. Harding’s aviation back- 
ground and interests than was given 
in the Atlantic. Mr. Harding was 
the active partner for his firm, 
Smith, Barney & Company, in the 
first public issue of Eastern Air 
Lines stock. He served on Eastern’s 
board of directors prior to World 
War II and has since been a friend 
and financial adviser to Captain 
Rickenbacker, chairman of Eastern’s 
board of directors. His continuing 
close association with Eastern Air 
Lines is reflected by his participation 
in Eastern’s acquisition of Colonial 
Airlines and by his designation, at 
Eastern’s suggestion in September, 
1961, as the joint representative of 
Eastern, National, and Mohawk in 
an offer to buy Northeast Airlines. 
We do not suggest that Mr. Hard- 
ing’s views are not genuinely held. 
We do suggest that those views may 
have been influenced by his long 
close association with one of the 
applicant carriers in a pending 
merger Case. 

B. Howe.v HILL 


Attorney for Braniff Airways, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 

The article by William Barclay 
Harding is good, and we are grateful 
to you for publishing it. If we can 
get done some of the programs rec- 
ommended by Mr. Harding, we can 
continue to progress. 

There are too many, including 
some in the government and some 
in the airline business, who wish 
that the problems would go away. 
That is not likely to come about. 
There are problems, and there must 
be remedies. And the discussion in 
the Atlantic will aid in finding the 
remedies. 

C. R. SMITH 


President, American Airlines 


New York City 


**I, personally .. .”’ 


SIR: 

“I just never did understand 
math! ‘‘Calculus? I flunked the 
first semester, and that was the end 
of math for me.” Statements such as 
these from intelligent college stu- 
dents appall me. Professor John G. 
Kemeny’s article on “Teaching the 
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New Mathematics’ (October At- 
lantic) gave me hope that math 
courses will be designed to reach 
more students. His idea of arranging 
separate programs for prospective 
schoolteachers, computer program- 
mers, industrial mathematicians, and 
biological and social scientists seems 
to be the ideal answer for those who 
don’t want to study three years of 
calculus so that they may, in their 
fourth year, learn the specific math 
that will aid their careers. 
Juprtu E. GILBERT 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


SIR: 

“Alaska: Last Frontier’? by Paul 
Brooks (September Atlantic) was a 
sensitive and dramatic account of 
his visit to our state. So few tourists 
see the real Alaska. 

This country I know and love. 
While our state legislators cry for 
more tourists, and the tourists cry 
for more and better roads, a few of 
us offer silent prayers that the 
refinements of civilization will pass 
us by. 

Mrs, James T. MORGAN 
Copper Center, Alaska 


SIR: 

Hurray for Robert Fontaine and 
his article “Read Any Good Books 
Lately — Rapidly?” (September At- 
lantic). Reading time: 3 minutes and 
30 seconds. I was beginning to feel, 
after all of the comments on speed 
reading, just a little bit slow-witted. 

ANN P. TRAvis 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


SIR: 

I just received my first issue of the 
Atlantic on a graduation gift sub- 
scription. It did my heart good to 
read the words of Robert Fontaine 
concerning rapid reading. I handed 
it to my husband, a rapid reader. 
Two seconds later, I had it back. 
He said he “‘rapid-read”’ it. 

Mrs. GERALDINE M. BOWDEN 
Worcester, Mass. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 
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JUNG ON LIFE AFTER DEATH 


FROM MEMORIES, DREAMS, REFLECTIONS BY C. G. JUNG 
RECORDED AND EDITED BY ANIELA JAFFE 


The refreshingly open and always surprising manner in which C. G. JUNG discusses the 


possibility of life afler death reflects his personal vision and intense concern with reli- 


gion. In this extraordinary testimony to his faith in man’s relation to the infinite, he says, 


“Only if we know that the thing which truly matters is the infinite can we avoid fixing our 


interest upon fulililies and upon all kinds of goals which are not of real importance.” 


Wis: I have to tell about the hereafter, and 
about life after death, consists entirely of mem- 
ories, of images in which I have lived and of 
thoughts which have buffeted me. These memo- 
ries in a way also underlie my works; for the latter 
are fundamentally nothing but attempts, ever 
renewed, to give an answer to the question of the 
interplay between the here and the hereafter. Yet 
I have never written expressly about a life after 
death; for then I would have had to document my 
ideas, and I have no way of doing that. Be that 
as it may, I should like to state my ideas now. 
Even now I can do no more than tell stories — 
‘“mythologize.”? Perhaps one has to be close to 
death to acquire the necessary freedom to talk 
about it. It is not that I wish we had a life after 
death. In fact, I should prefer not to foster such 
ideas. Still, I must state, to give reality its due, 
that, without my wishing and without my doing 
anything about it, thoughts of this nature move 
about within me. I can’t say whether these 
thoughts are true or false, but I do know they are 
there, and can be given utterance, if I do not re- 
press them out of some prejudice. Prejudice crip- 
ples and injures the full phenomenon of psychic 
life. And I know too little about psychic life to 
feel that I can set it right out of superior knowl- 
edge. Critical rationalism has apparently elimi- 


nated, along with so many other mythic concep- 
tions, the idea of life after death. This could only 
have happened because nowadays most people 
identify themselves almost exclusively with their 
consciousness and imagine that they are only 
what they know about themselves. Yet anyone 
with even a smattering of psychology can see how 
limited this knowledge is. Rationalism and doc- 
trinairism are the diseases of our time; they pretend 
to have all the answers. But a great deal will yet 
be discovered which our present limited view 
would have ruled out as impossible. Our concepts 
of space and time have only approximate validity, 
and there is therefore a wide field for minor and 
major deviations. In view of all this, I lend an 
attentive ear to the strange myths of the psyche, 
and take a careful look at the varied events that 
come my way, regardless of whether or not they 
fit in with my theoretical postulates. 

Unfortunately, the mythic side of man is given 
short shrift nowadays. He can no longer create 
fables. As a result, a great deal escapes him; for it 
is important and salutary to speak also of incom- 
prehensible things. Such talk is like the telling of a 
good ghost story, as we sit by the fireside and 
smoke a pipe. 

What the myths or stories about a life after 
death really mean, or what kind of reality lies 
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behind them, we certainly do not know. We can- 
not tell whether they possess any validity beyond 
their indubitable value as anthropomorphic pro- 
jections. Rather, we must hold clearly in mind 
that there is no possible way for us to attain cer- 
tainty concerning things which pass our under- 
standing. 

We cannot visualize another world ruled by 
quite other laws, the reason being that we live in a 
specific world which has helped to shape our 
minds and establish our basic psychic conditions. 
We are strictly limited by our innate structure and 
therefore bound by our whole being and thinking 
to this world of ours. Mythic man, to be sure, 
demands a “‘going beyond all that,” but scientific 
man cannot permit this. To the intellect, all my 
mythologizing is futile speculation. To the emo- 
tions, however, it is a healing and valid activity; it 
gives existence a glamour which we would not like 
to do without. Nor is there any good reason why 
we should. 

Parapsychology holds it to be a scientifically 
valid proof of an afterlife that the dead manifest 
themselves, either as ghosts or through a medium, 
and communicate things which they alone could 
possibly know. But even though there do exist 
such well-documented cases, the question remains 
whether the ghost or the voice is identical with the 
dead person or is a psychic projection, and 
whether the things said really derive from the 
deceased or from knowledge which may be present 
in the unconscious. 

Leaving aside the rational arguments against 
any certainty in these matters, we must not forget 
that for most people it means a great deal to as- 
sume that their lives will have an indefinite con- 
tinuity beyond their present existence. They live 
more sensibly, feel better, and are more at peace. 
One has centuries, one has an inconceivable period 
of time at one’s disposal. What, then, is the point 
of this senseless mad rush? 

Naturally, such reasoning does not apply to 
everyone. There are people who feel no craving 
for immortality, and who shudder at the thought 
of sitting on a cloud and playing the harp for ten 
thousand years! There are also quite a few who 
have been so buffeted by life, or who feel such 
disgust for their own existence, that they far prefer 
absolute cessation to continuance. But in the 
majority of cases the question of immortality is so 
urgent, so immediate, and also so ineradicable 
that we must make an effort to form some sort of 
view about it. But how? 

My hypothesis is that we can do so with the aid 
of hints sent to us from the unconscious — in 
dreams, for example. Usually we dismiss these 
hints because we are convinced that the question 
is not susceptible to answer. In response to this 
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understandable skepticism, I suggest the following 
considerations. If there is something we cannot 
know, we must necessarily abandon it as an in- 
tellectual problem. For example, I do not know 
for what reason the universe has come into being, 
and shall never know. Therefore, I must drop this 
question as a scientific or intellectual problem. But 
if an idea about it is offered to me — in dreams or 
in mythic traditions — I ought to take note of it. 
I even ought to build up a conception on the basis 
of such hints, even though it will forever remain a 
hypothesis which I know cannot be proved. 

A man should be able to say he has done his 
best to form a conception of life after death, or to 
create some image of it — even if he must confess 
his failure. Not to have done so is a vital loss. For 
the question that is posed to him is the age-old 
heritage of humanity: an archetype, rich in secret 
life, which seeks to add itself to our own individual 
life in order to make it whole. Reason sets the 
boundaries far too narrowly for us, and would 
have us accept only the known — and that, too, 
with limitations — and live in a known frame- 
work, just as if we were sure how far life actually 
extends. As a matter of fact, day after day we live 
far beyond the bounds of our consciousness; with- 
out our knowledge, the life of the unconscious is 
also going on within us. The more the critical 
reason dominates, the more impoverished life 
becomes; but the more of the unconscious and the 
more of myth we are capable of making conscious, 
the more of life we integrate. Overvalued reason 
has this in common with political absolutism: 
under its dominion the individual is pauperized. 


ee unconscious helps by communicating things 
to us or making figurative allusions. It has other 
ways, too, of informing us of things which by all 
logic we could not possibly know. Consider syn- 
chronistic phenomena, premonitions, and dreams 
that come true. I recall one time during World 
War II when I was returning home from Bollingen. 
I had a book with me, but could not read, for the 
moment the train started to move I was over- 
powered by the image of someone drowning. This 
was a memory of an accident that had happened 
while I was on military service. During the entire 
journey I could not rid myself of it. It struck me 
as uncanny, and I thought, ‘“‘What has happened? 
Can there have been an accident?” 

I got out at Erlenbach and walked home, still 
troubled by this memory. My second daughter’s 
children were in the garden. The family was living 
with us, having returned to Switzerland from 
Paris because of the war. The children stood look- 
ing rather upset, and when I asked, ‘‘Why, what is 


the matter?” they told me that Adrian, then the 
youngest of the boys, had fallen into the water in 
the boathouse. It is quite deep there, and since he 
could not really swim he had almost drowned. 
His older brother had fished him out. This had 
taken place at exactly the time I had been assailed 
by that memory in the train. The unconscious 
had given me a hint. Why should it not be able 
to inform me of other things also? 

I had a somewhat similar experience before a 
death in my wife’s family. I dreamed that my 
wife’s bed was a deep pit with stone walls. It was 
a grave, and somehow had a suggestion of classical 
antiquity about it. Then I heard a deep sigh, as if 
someone were giving up the ghost. A figure that 
resembled my wife sat up in the pit and floated up- 
ward. It wore a white gown into which curious 
black symbols were woven. I awoke, roused my 
wife, and checked the time. It was three o’clock 
in the morning. The dream was so curious that I 
thought at once that it might signify a death. At 
seven o’clock came the news that a cousin of my 
wife’s had died at three o’clock in the morning. 

Frequently foreknowledge is there, but not rec- 
ognition. Thus, I once had a dream in which I 
was attending a garden party. I saw my sister 
there, and that greatly surprised me, for she had 
died some years before. A deceased friend of mine 
was also present. The rest were people who were 
still alive. Presently I saw that my sister was ac- 
companied by a lady I knew well. Even in the 
dream I had drawn the conclusion that the lady 
was going to die. ‘“‘She is already marked,” I 
thought. In the dream I knew exactly who she 
was. I knew also that she lived in Basel. But as 
soon as I woke up I could no longer, with the best 
will in the world, recall who she was, although the 
whole dream was still vivid in my mind. I pictured 
all my acquaintances in Basel to see whether the 
memory images would ring a bell. Nothing! 

A few weeks later I received news that a friend 
of mine had had a fatal accident. I knew at once 
that she was the person I had seen in the dream but 
had been unable to identify. My recollection of 
her was perfectly clear and richly detailed, since 
she had been my patient for a considerable time 
up to a year before her death. In my attempt to 
recall the person in my dream, however, hers was 
the one picture which did not appear in my por- 
trait gallery of Basel acquaintances, although by 
rights it should have been one of the first. 

When one has such experiences — and I will 
tell of others like them — one acquires a certain 
respect for the potentialities and arts of the un- 
conscious. Only, one must remain critical and be 
aware that such communications may have a 
subjective meaning as well. They may be in 
accord with reality, and then again they may not. 
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I have, however, learned that the views I have 
been able to form on the basis of such hints from 
the unconscious have been most rewarding. Nat- 
urally, I am not going to write a book of revela- 
tions about them, but I will acknowledge that I 
have a “myth”? which encourages me to look 
deeper into this whole realm. Myths are the 
earliest form of science. When I speak of things 
after death, I am speaking out of inner prompting, 
and can go no further than to tell you dreams and 
myths that relate to this. 

Naturally, one can contend from the start that 
myths and dreams concerning continuity of life 
after death are merely compensating fantasies 
which are inherent in our natures — all life desires 
eternity. The only argument I can adduce in 
answer to this is the myth itself. 

However, there are indications that at least a 
part of the psyche is not subject to the laws of 
space and time. Scientific proof of that has been 
provided by the well-known J. B. Rhine experi- 
ments recounted in Extra-sensory Perception and 
The Reach of the Mind. Along with numerous 
cases of spontaneous foreknowledge, nonspatial 
perceptions, and so on, of which I have given a 
number of examples from my own life, these ex- 
periments prove that the psyche at times functions 
outside the spatio-temporal law of causality. 
This indicates that our conceptions of space and 
time, and therefore of causality also, are incom- 
plete. A complete picture of the world would 
require the addition of still another dimension; 
only then could the totality of phenomena be 
given a unified explanation. Hence it is that the 
rationalists insist to this day that parapsychological 
experiences do not really exist; for their world 
view stands or falls by this question. If such 
phenomena occur at all, the rationalistic picture 
of the universe is invalid, because incomplete. 
Then the possibility of an other-valued reality 
behind the phenomenal world becomes an ines- 
capable problem, and we must face the fact that 
our world, with its time, space, and causality, re- 
lates to another order of things lying behind or 
beneath it, in which neither ‘‘here and there” nor 
“earlier and later” are ofimportance. I have been 
convinced that at least a part of our psychic 
existence is characterized by a relativity of space 
and time. This relativity seems to increase, in 
proportion to the ‘distance from consciousness, to 
an absolute condition of timelessness and space- 
lessness. 


Wa only my own dreams, but also occasionally 
the dreams of others, helped to shape, revise, or 
confirm my views on a life after death. I attach 
particular importance to a dream which a pupil 
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of mine, a woman of sixty, dreamed about two 
months before her death: she had entered the 
hereafter. There was a class going on, and various 
deceased women friends of hers sat on the front 
bench. An atmosphere of general expectation pre- 
vailed. She looked around for a teacher or lec- 
turer, but could find none. Then it became plain 
that she herself was the lecturer, for immediately 
after death, people had to give accounts of the 
total experience of their lives. The dead were 
extremely interested in the life experiences that 
the newly deceased brought with them, just as if 
the acts and experiences taking place in earthly 
life, in space and time, were the decisive ones. 

In any case, the dream describes a most unusual 
audience whose like could scarcely be found on 
earth: people burningly interested in the final 
psychological results of a human life that was in no 
way remarkable, any more than were the conclu- 
sions that could be drawn from it — to our way of 
thinking. If, however, the audience existed in a 
state of relative non-time, where ‘‘termination,”’ 
“event,” and “development” had become ques- 
tionable concepts, they might very well be most 
interested precisely in what was lacking in their 
own condition. 

At the time of this dream the lady was afraid of 
death and did her best to fend off any thoughts 
about it. Yet death is an important interest, espe- 
cially to an aging person. A categorical question 
is being put to him, and he is under an obligation 
to answer it. To this end he ought to have a myth 
about death, for reason shows him nothing but the 
dark pit into which he is descending. Myth, how- 
ever, can conjure up other images for him, helpful 
and enriching pictures of life in the land of the 
dead. If he believes in them, or greets them with 
some measure of credence, he is being just as right 
or just as wrong as someone who does not believe 
in them. But while the man who despairs marches 
toward nothingness, the one who has placed his 
faith in the archetype follows the tracks of life and 
lives right into his death. Both, to be sure, remain 
in uncertainty, but the one lives against his in- 
stincts, the other with them. The difference is 
considerable, and gives the latter an advantage. 


1 la the psychological point of view, life in the 
hereafter would seem to be a logical continuation 
of the psychic life of old age. With increasing age, 
contemplation, reflection, and inner images nat- 
urally play an ever greater part in man’s life: 
«Your old men shall dream dreams” (Acts 2:17; 
Joel 2:28). That, to be sure, presupposes that the 
psyches of the old men have not become wooden, 
or entirely petrified. In old age one begins to let 
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memories unroll before the mind’s eye and, mus- 
ing, to recognize oneself in the inner and outer 
images of the past. This is like a preparation for 
an existence in the hereafter, just as, in Plato’s 
view, philosophy is a preparation for death. 

The inner images keep me from getting lost in 
personal retrospection. Many old people become 
too involved in their reconstruction of past events. 
They remain imprisoned in these memories. But 
if it is reflective and is translated into images, 
retrospection can be a reculer pour mieux sauter. I 
try to see the line which leads through my life into 
the world and out of the world again. 

In general, the conception people form of the 
hereafter is largely made up of wishful thinking 
and prejudices. Thus, in most conceptions the 
hereafter is pictured as a pleasant place. That 
does not seem so obvious to me. I hardly think 
that after death we shall be spirited to some lovely 
flowering meadow. If everything were pleasant 
and good in the hereafter, surely there would be 
some friendly communication between us and the 
blessed spirits, and an outpouring upon us of good- 
ness and beauty from the prenatal state. But there 
is nothing of the sort. Why is there this insur- 
mountable barrier between the departed and the 
living? At least half the reports of encounters with 
the dead tell of terrifying experiences with dark 
spirits; and it is the rule that the land of the dead 
observes icy silence, unperturbed by the grief of 
the bereaved. 

To follow out the thought that involuntarily 
comes to me: the world, I feel, is far too unitary 
for there to be a hereafter in which the rule of 
opposites is completely absent. There, too, is 
nature, which after its fashion is also God’s. The 
world into which we enter after death will be 
grand and terrible, like God and like all of nature 
that we know. Nor can I conceive that suffering 
should entirely cease. 

It seems probable to me that in the hereafter, 
too, there exist certain limitations, but that the 
souls of the dead only gradually find out where the 
limits of the liberated state lie. Somewhere out 
there there must be a determinant, a necessity 
conditioning the world, which seeks to put an end 
to the after-death state. This creative determinant 
— so I imagine it — must decide what souls will 
plunge again into birth. Certain souls, I imagine, 
feel the state of three-dimensional existence to be 
more blissful than that of eternity. But perhaps 
that depends upon how much of completeness or 
incompleteness they have taken across with them 
from their human existence. 

It is possible that any further spell of three- 
dimensional life would have no more meaning 
once the soul had reached a certain stage of under- 
standing; it would then no longer have to return 





fuller understanding having put to rout the desire 
for re-embodiment. Then the soul would vanish 
from the three-dimensional world and attain what 
the Buddhists call Nirvana. But if a Karma still 
remains to be disposed of, then the soul relapses 
again into desires and returns to life once more, 
perhaps even doing so out of the realization that 
something remains to be completed. 

In my case it must have been primarily a pas- 
sionate urge toward understanding which brought 
about my birth. For that is the strongest element 
in my nature. This insatiable drive toward under- 
standing has, as it were, created a consciousness in 
order to know what is and what happens, and in 
order to piece together mythic conceptions from 
the slender hints of the unknowable. 

We lack concrete proof that anything of us is 
preserved for eternity. At most we can say that 
there is some probability that something of our 
psyche continues beyond physical death. Whether 
what continues to exist is conscious of itself, we 
do not know either. If we feel the need to form 
some opinion on this question, we might possibly 
consider what has been learned from the phenom- 
ena of psychic dissociation. In most cases where 
a split-off complex manifests itself, it does so in the 
form of a personality, as if the complex had a 
consciousness of itself. Thus, the voices heard by 
the insane are personified. I dealt long ago with 
this phenomenon of personified complexes in my 
doctoral dissertation. We might, if we wish, 
adduce these complexes as evidence for a con- 
tinuity of consciousness. Likewise in favor of such 
an assumption are certain astonishing observations 
in cases of profound syncope after acute injuries 
to the brain and in severe states of collapse. In 
both situations, total loss of consciousness can be 
accompanied by perceptions of the outside world 
and vivid dream experiences. Since the cerebral 
cortex, the seat of consciousness, is not functioning 
at these times, there is as yet no explanation for 
such phenomena. They may be evidence for at 
least a subjective persistence of the capacity for 
consciousness, even in a state of apparent uncon- 
sciousness. 


£ thorny problem of the relationship between 
eternal man, the self, and earthly man in time and 
space was illuminated by two dreams of mine. 

In one dream which I had in October, 1958, 
I caught sight from my house of two lens-shaped 
metallically gleaming disks, which hurtled in a 
narrow arc over the house and down to the 
lake. They were two UFOs (unidentified flying 
objects). Then another body came flying directly 
toward me. It was a perfectly circular lens, like 
the objective of a telescope. At a distance of four 
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or five hundred yards it stood still for a moment, 
and then flew off. Immediately afterward, an- 
other came speeding through the air: a lens with 
a metallic extension which led to a box — a magic 
lantern. At a distance of sixty or seventy yards 
it stood still in the air, pointing straight at me. 
I awoke with a feeling of astonishment. Still half 
in the dream, the thought passed through my 
head: “We always think that the UFOs are 
projections of ours. Now it turns out that we are 
their projections. I am projected by the magic 
lantern as C. G. Jung. But who manipulates the 
apparatus?” 

I had dreamed once before of the problem of 
the self and the ego. In that earlier dream I was 
on a hiking trip. I was walking along a little 
road through a hilly landscape; the sun was 
shining, and I had a wide view in all directions. 
Then I came to a small wayside chapel. The door 
was ajar, and I wentin. To my surprise there was 
noimage of the Virgin on the altar, and no crucifix 
either, but only a wonderful flower arrangement. 
But then I saw that on the floor in front of the 
altar, facing me, sat a yogi — in lotus posture, in 
deep meditation. When I looked at him more 
closely, I realized that he had my face. I started 
in profound fright, and awoke with the thought: 
“Aha, so he is the one who is meditating me. 
He has a dream, and I am it.” I knew that when 
he awakened, I would no longer be. 

I had this dream after my illness in 1944. Itis 
a parable: my self retires into meditation and 
meditates my earthly form. To put it another 
way: it assumes human shape in order to enter 
three-dimensional existence, as if someone were 
putting on a diver’s suit in order to dive into the 
sea. When it renounces existence in the hereafter, 
the self assumes a religious posture, as the chapel 
in the dream shows. In earthly form it can pass 
through the experiences of the three-dimensional 
world, and by greater awareness take a further 
step toward realization. 

The figure of the yogi would more or less repre- 
sent my unconscious prenatal wholeness, and the 
Far East, as is often the case in dreams, a psychic 
state alien and opposed to our own. Like the 
magic lantern, the yogi’s meditation projects my 
empirical reality. As a rule, we see this causal 
relationship in reverse: we discover in the products 
of the unconscious mandala symbols — that is, 
circular and quaternary figures which express 
wholeness — and whenever we wish to express 
wholeness, we employ just such figures. Our 
basis is ego-consciousness; our world the field of 
light centered upon the focal point of the ego. 
From that point we look out upon an enigmatic 
world of obscurity, never knowing to what extent 
the shadowy forms we see are caused by our 
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consciousness or possess a reality of their own. 
The superficial observer is content with the first 
assumption. But closer study shows that as a rule 
the images of the unconscious are not produced 
by consciousness, but have a reality and spon- 
taneity of their own. Nevertheless, we regard them 
as mere marginal phenomena. 

The aim of both these dreams is to effect a 
reversal of the relationship between ego-conscious- 
ness and the unconscious, and to represent the 
unconscious as the generator of the empirical 
personality. This reversal suggests that in the 
opinion of the “other side,’ our unconscious 
existence is the real one and our conscious world 
a kind of illusion, an apparent reality constructed 
for a specific purpose, like a dream which seems a 
reality as long as we are in it. It is clear that 
this state of affairs resembles very closely the 
Oriental conception of maya. 

Unconscious wholeness therefore seems to me 
the true spiritus rector of all biological and psychic 
events. Here is a principle which strives for total 
realization — which in man’s case signifies the 
attainment of total consciousness. Attainment of 
consciousness is culture in the broadest sense, and 
self-knowledge is therefore the heart and essence 
of this process. The Oriental attributes unques- 
tionably divine significance to the self, and 
according to the ancient Christian view, self- 
knowledge is the road to knowledge of God. 


j oe decisive question for man is: Is he related to 
something infinite or not? That is the telling 
question of his life. Only if we know that the 
thing which truly matters is the infinite can we 
avoid fixing our interest upon futilities and upon 
all kinds of goals which are not of real importance. 
Thus, we demand that the world grant us recogni- 
tion for qualities which we regard as personal 
possessions — our talent or our beauty. The more 
a man lays stress on false possessions, and the less 
sensitivity he has for what is essential, the less 
satisfying is his life. He feels limited because he 
has limited aims, and the result is envy and jeal- 
ousy. If we understand and feel that here in this 
life we already have a link with the infinite, 
desires and attitudes change. In the final analysis, 


we count for something only because of the 
essential we embody, and if we do not embody 
that, life is wasted. In our relationships to other 
men, too, the crucial question is whether an 
element of boundlessness is expressed. 

The feeling for the infinite, however, can be 
attained only if we are bounded to the utmost. 
The greatest limitation for man is the self; it is 
manifested in the experience: “I am only that!” 
Only consciousness of our narrow confinement in 
the self forms the link to the limitlessness of the 
unconscious. In such awareness we experience 
ourselves concurrently as limited and eternal, as 
both the one and the other. In knowing ourselves 
to be unique in our personal combination — that 
is, ultimately limited — we possess also the 
capacity for becoming conscious of the infinite. 
But only then! 

In an era which has concentrated exclusively 
upon extension of living space and increase of 
rational knowledge at all costs, it is a supreme 
challenge to ask man to become conscious of his 
uniqueness and his limitation. Uniqueness and 
limitation are synonymous. Without them, no 
perception of the unlimited is possible — and, 
consequently, no coming to consciousness either — 
merely a delusory identity with it which takes the 
form of intoxication with large numbers and an 
avidity for political power. 

Our age has shifted all emphasis to the here and 
now, and thus brought about a daemonization of 
man and his world. The phenomenon of dictators 
and all the misery they have wrought springs from 
the fact that man has been robbed of transcen- 
dence by the shortsightedness of the superintel- 
lectuals. Like them, he has fallen a victim to 
unconsciousness. But man’s task is the exact 
opposite: to become conscious of the contents 
that press upward from the unconscious. Neither 
should he persist in his unconsciousness, nor 
remain identical with the unconscious elements 
of his being, thus evading his destiny, which is 
to create more and more consciousness. As far 
as we can discern, the sole purpose of human 
existence is to kindle a light in the darkness of 
mere being. It may even be assumed that just 
as the unconscious affects us, increase in our 
consciousness likewise affects the unconscious. 

Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. 


“ Jung’s View of Christianity” will appear in the January ATLANTIC. 
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MERCURY for len years in the glory days. He has wrillen or edited more than thirty 


books. THE WORLD OF GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, which he edited and for which he 


wrole a long introduction, was published in 1952; his portrait of Mencken ap- 


peared in 1956; and his most recent novel, THE BITTER SPRING, in 1961. 


Groxce JEAN NATHAN is dead four years, but 
already he seems to have lived in a far-gone age. 
This slump into oblivion is common to virtually all 
writers of genuine stature. They nearly all slump 
immediately after their deaths and remain in the 
valley of neglect for a score of years, and then 
they emerge into their rightful places in literary 
history. 

That history, unfortunately, is often written by 
men and women who have access to secondary 
sources alone, who have never known their sub- 
jects personally; and thus they commit gross 
errors of fact and of judgment — as is evident in 
the spate of biographies that have appeared about 
Mencken and Fitzgerald. Most of them have 
little value. Nathan will probably suffer from the 
same kind of bogus scholarship. I knew him, at 
times intimately, over a period of nearly thirty- 
five years. I have no intention of writing a biog- 
raphy of him, but I would like to put down some 
facts and impressions that may keep future biog- 
raphers from making fools of themselves. 

Nathan tried to give the impression that he 
never voted, never served on juries, and found 
special pleasure in being a bad citizen. This was 
only one of his poses. Near the end of his life he 
confessed to me that he voted often and served on 
juries often, and I had the feeling that he took his 
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voting and jury service seriously. What were his 
politics? In the main he was a Republican. He 
voted for Eisenhower twice, and I believe he was 
disappointed in him twice. He didn’t take to 
Adlai Stevenson. I never knew why. All Nathan 
ever said was, “Well, Eisenhower is better for the 
country, for business, and I trust him more.” 

When Nathan was seventy-one I asked him why 
he didn’t marry Julie Haydon, since he had told 
me he had been in love with her for years. “Now, 
now, Angoff,’ he said. ‘‘Hold your horses. 
What’s your rush?” 

One of Nathan’s most unpleasant duties was to 
comment upon the plays of friends such as Dreiser 
and Anderson. ‘“‘They think,” he once said to me, 
“that a novelist can write a few plays between his 
novels. They just don’t know how hard it is to 
write a play. The real trouble is that, deep down, 
they don’t take playwriting seriously. Well, Henry 
James made the same mistake, and so has Hem- 
ingway, who is one of the worst playwrights who 
ever lived. He made the special mistake of think- 
ing that all a play needs is dialogue. It also needs 
a dramatic mind, and that Hemingway hasn’t 
got.” 

The critical and psychological mystery about 
Nathan is a simple one: how did this fop, who 
knew nothing about slum life, who prided himself 
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upon being above the vast and silent majority of 
misery — how did he come to be the champion of 
O’Neill and O’Casey, both of whom wrote so 
dramatically and so sincerely and so lovingly 
about the people of the slums? And how was it 
that this same fop and boulevardier and snob saw 
through Noel Coward so readily — Noel Coward, 
who wrote almost entirely about snobs and fops? 
There is still another mystery about Nathan: how 
was it that this same man who saw through Noel 
Coward and who so admired O’ Neill and O’Casey 
could see through the pretentiousness and hollow- 
ness and falseness of Clifford Odets? Time and 
again Nathan told me, as he wrote in his articles, 
that Odets was a third-rate writer who didn’t 
know the people of the Bronx but wrote about 
them as they were reflected through Odets’ Holly- 
wood mind. 

Nathan had the highest opinion of his own 
critiques. He thought that they were far superior 
to those of any other critic of his time, or of any 
other time in American dramatic history. Yet, he 
nearly always asked the elevator operator at the 
Royalton Hotel, where Nathan lived for nearly 
fifty years, what he thought about his last review. 
And if the elevator operator was not entirely en- 
thusiastic — often he hesitated in expressing his 
opinion simply because he hadn’t read Nathan’s 
last review and didn’t dare to say so — Nathan’s 
whole day would be spoiled. I doubt that he ever 
learned to take criticism, real or fancied, from 
anyone. 

I went with Nathan to the opening night of 
Grand Hotel. The applause had been tremendous. 
Sam Jaffe and Hortense Alden, the principals, 
took curtain call after curtain call. 

As we walked back to the Royalton for a night- 
cap, Nathan said, “So what do you think, my 
dear Herrn Professor Doctor?” 

I was afraid to express my opinion. He insisted 
that I talk. I said, ‘‘Well, I thought it was a piece 
of cheap pulp.” 

“For once you are right,” he said. *‘Now listen 
to an even greater professor. My dear friend X on 
the New York will say of it, ‘A deep and 
penetrating slice of life, wonderfully acted.’ And 
my dear friend Y of the New York will say 
of it, ‘A deep and heartwarming insight into life, 
magically acted.’ ” 

Nathan was absolutely right, to the last comma 
and period. 

Later that same evening Nathan said, “Re- 
member this. Whenever a critic says something 
is ‘heartwarming,’ he means he is bewildered by 
what he saw or read or is ashamed for having 
liked something that his better sense tells him he 
should not have liked. In other words, he is con- 
fessing mediocrity.” 
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Why did Nathan join the Catholic Church to- 
ward the end of his life? I don’t know. He had 
sneered at the “‘superstitions”’ of the Church for 
many years, as anybody who reads his various 
books, and especially the Clinical Notes depart- 
ment in the old American Mercury, can see. It is 
true that he never denounced the Catholics as 
much as he denounced or made fun of the Meth- 
odists and the Presbyterians and the Episcopa- 
lians, but he had never revealed to me that he 
planned to join the Catholic Church. The feeling 
I had was that he would never formally join any 
church. Further, I had the impression that he was 
totally ‘“‘non-church.” This was confirmed for me 
by his attitude toward Mencken’s marriage in an 
Episcopalian church. Nathan said to me several 
times, ‘‘Mencken’s marriage in church I don’t 
understand at all.” 

Some things may throw light upon Nathan’s 
very late conversion to Catholicism. On several 
occasions he had told me that his mother was 
friendly with the late Cardinal Dougherty of 
Philadelphia. He also told me that his mother 
was friendly with a priest from a Catholic church in 
Philadelphia. 

Nathan frequently spoke in a very sympathetic 
manner of Catholic customs and rituals. When a 
friend of his, Curley by name — I do not remem- 
ber his full name; I believe he was associated with 
the Hearst publications — died, Nathan went to 
his funeral, and Nathan spoke movingly of the 
Catholic funeral service. ‘‘It was rather impres- 
sive,” he said to me. 

Nathan was too much of the civilized, metropol- 
itan man to denounce the violent anti-Catholicism 
of Sean O’Casey, for whom he had not only vast 
respect but deep affection. But he did say to me, 
“You know, Sean is a little unfair to the Catholics. 
They’re much better than he makes them out to 
be? 

In all the time that I was close to Nathan, and 
we saw a good deal of each other over a period of 
many years, never, not even toward the very end, 
did he give me any inkling that he was taking 
lessons leading toward conversion to Catholicism. 
He told me several other intimate matters. But 
this he did not tell me. 


W., Nathan of Jewish origin? He was, but ex- 
actly how deep his Jewish origin was I don’t 
know. Early in my relationship with him, he told 
me that his father was Jewish. Several years later 
he told me that his mother was ‘“‘partly Jewish.” 
He never elaborated on this statement. When the 
Hitler madness came upon the scene, Nathan was 
perturbed — I fear I cannot use a more powerful 


word. On one occasion he said, “You know, 
Angoff, as I walk down Fifth Avenue, I can see the 
Mischa Elman in every Jew’s eyes.” But as the 
Hitler madness intensified and the persecution of 
the Jews increased, Nathan talked less and less 
about “‘the Mischa Elman in every Jew’s eyes.” 
In 1934 he ceased talking about the Jews alto- 
gether. 

Early in my association with Mencken he told 
me that in the very first editorial of the American 
Mercury he had referred to Nathan as “‘my un- 
baptized co-editor.” 

“This may and it may not surprise you, An- 
goff,” Mencken said to me. ‘‘But George objected 
to this phrase. Apparently he didn’t want people 
to know he had any Jewish blood. So I took the 
phrase out.” 

A few months before he died, I had tea with 
Nathan at the Algonquin; he was (as far as I knew 
him) more a tea drinker than a coffee drinker, 
though toward the end of his life he took to fre- 
quent coffee drinking on the ground that his 
doctor had told him that coffee was better for the 
circulation than was tea. My book on Mencken, 
H. L. Mencken: A Portrait From Memory, had just 
gone to my publisher, and I wanted to get Na- 
than’s view on a very touchy matter concerning 
Mencken. 

I decided to come right out with my question: 
“Was Mencken anti-Semitic? I think that in a 
very real sense he was, and I say so in my book — 
anyway, I strongly hint at it.” 

Nathan was silent for a few seconds, then said, 
“If you say what you have just told me, you won’t 
be wrong. Perhaps I can put it this way. Menck 
was a Prussian.” Nathan hesitated again. Then 
he added, ‘‘I guess it would be right to say that he 
never wholly liked Jews. He respected them, he 
was amused by them, he was even afraid of them, 
but he didn’t like them. Maybe he even disliked 
them. I suppose that’s anti-Semitism.” 


I, Hs theatrical criticism Nathan was a genuine 
scholar. It would probably be correct to say that 
he was one of the best-read dramatic critics in our 
history thus far. But in his other writings his learn- 
ing and integrity were of a lesser order. For a 
while he conducted the department of Clinical 
Notes in the old American Mercury all by himself. 
Hitherto it had been conducted by both Mencken 
and Nathan. Mencken told me to watch Nathan 
closely, to read his copy carefully, because “‘George 
just knows nothing about anything except the 
theater, and he insists upon writing about the 
things he knows nothing about. So watch him.” 
Mencken was right. Nathan perpetrated several 
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bloomers in his copy. Once he wrote about Sam- 
uel Gompers of the American Federation of Labor 
as if he were still alive. I pointed out his error to 
him. 

“When did he die?” Nathan asked. 

“Two years ago,’ I said. “No, three years 
ago.” 

Another time Nathan wrote a paragraph about 
military men in the White House and wrote of 
George Washington that he had been born in 
England. I changed this, and said so to Nathan. 
“Now, I always thought he was born somewhere 
outside London.” 

Nathan read little fiction. My belief is that he 
only ran through the novels of Lewis and Dreiser 
and Anderson and Fitzgerald. But there were two 
novelists who, I incline to think, interested him 
above all others — namely, Joseph Hergesheimer 
and James Branch Cabell. He didn’t express his 
admiration in public very often because (and this 
is only a hunch) he wasn’t too sure of his critical 
standards with respect to fiction, and he simply 
didn’t want to stick his neck out. 

Why did Nathan found the American Spectator, 
the monthly magazine in newspaper format, whose 
editorial board included Dreiser, Anderson, Boyd, 
O’Neill, and Cabell? I fear the answer is very 
simple: to annoy Mencken, who had pushed him 
out of the American Mercury and who was having 
trouble on the magazine. Mencken knew it, 
Knopf knew it, but Nathan didn’t know that 
Mencken and Knopf knew it. 

Why did Mencken and Nathan finally break up 
on the American Mercury? One reason was that 
their interests changed; Mencken was abandoning 
literary criticism and going in for political com- 
mentary, while Nathan remained interested 
chiefly in literary matters. But there was still 
another reason — Nathan’s laziness and selfish- 
ness. Nathan spent an average of about an hour a 
day in the office of the Mercury. He answered a 
few letters, glanced at a few short stories and 
poems, and sent most of the manuscripts and a 
good deal of other correspondence to Mencken. 
Mencken pleaded with him to do more work. 
Nathan refused. Then came the two political 
conventions in 1924, and Nathan continued to 
send Mencken the manuscripts and correspon- 
dence while Mencken was covering the conven- 
tions for the Baltimore Sun. When Mencken came 
back from the conventions, he decided to get rid of 
Nathan. Nathan fought back, but Mencken won 
out, with the aid of Knopf, who eventually sided 
with Mencken. 

Nathan occupied a desk in the Knopf offices 
adjacent to the Mercury offices for some time after 
he was pushed out of the editorial conduct of the 
magazine. Several of the secretaries would do his 
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dictation or otherwise help him out. Not once, as 
far as I knew, did he give a single girl a Christ- 
mas gift. Mencken was the opposite. He loved 
to hand out gifts. 

Nathan, who generally had good intuition 
about people, especially women, was completely 
wrong about Sara Haardt, Mencken’s wife. Na- 
than thought she was a great admirer of his. 
Actually she sneered at him, often calling him ‘‘a 
fop and a clotheshorse.”’ 

Nathan’s reputation, at least in his earlier years, 
of being something of a Charlie Chaplin in his 
attraction to very young girls was based on fact. 
He apparently felt relaxed in the company of 
seventeen- and eighteen-year-olds. A girl in her 
twenties was very old to him. Mencken, on the 
other hand, was attracted to older women. 
Mencken said once, ‘‘George likes them while 
they’re still giggly and itchy. I like them over 
thirty, when they’re beginning to get a little 
ripe and moldy. I look for a touch of gray in a 
woman.” 

Perhaps this is the place to say something about 
the difference between Mencken’s and Nathan’s 
views of virginity. It was my impression that 
Mencken was inclined to take what may be called 
the traditional view. Deep down in his heart, he 
probably had grave doubts about marrying any 
woman who had had sexual experiences in or 
outside of marriage. In his liquored moments he 
did call such women sluts. As a matter of fact, 
this very tendency of his was the cause of a serious 
squabble between him and Nathan. Eugene 
O’Neill had just married one of his later wives. 
Nathan, who was always anxious about O’ Neill’s 
happiness, said he was delighted, on the ground 
that O’Neill’s new wife might bring him some of 
the personal happiness that he was so deeply in 
need of but had never before wholly achieved. 
Mencken laughed and said, ‘“That’s something, 
George! The new wife is like his former wives, or 
his former girls, just a cutie, just a slut.” Nathan 
burst out, “That’s barbaric!”, and stalked out of 
the room. 

One of the several mysteries about Nathan’s 
criticism was his violent dislike of Thornton 
Wilder. I seldom argued with him, because I was 
more eager to listen; besides, my knowledge of the 
theater, compared to his, was paltry. But I was 
(and still am) so sure that Our Town was a great 
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play — in itself, perhaps, greater than any single 
play that O’ Neill had done — that I felt impelled 
on occasion to object mildly. To most of my objec- 
tions Nathan would say, smiling, “Now, now, 
you are falling for all that Brooks Atkinson hog- 
wash. Our Town is a steal from Joyce.” I asked 
what he meant by ‘ʻa steal from Joyce.” He an- 
swered, ‘‘Now, now, don’t talk like a professor.” 
Apparently he referred to some article that pointed 
out Wilder’s indebtedness to Joyce’s general 
method. I said that such indebtedness was obvious 
and nothing to be ashamed of, that such indebted- 
ness, in literary history, was as common as the 
sunrise. When I said this, Nathan would say, 
‘‘Let’s call a halt to this nonsense. You'll learn 
when you get older.” 

Was Nathan always above personal attach- 
ments in his criticism? Ofcourse not. Somewhere, 
in one of his books, he says something to this 
effect: “Critical objectivity is a wonderful thing, 
and all decent critics try to abide by it. But let a 
man’s childhood nannie write a play, and out of 
the window flies all critical objectivity.” 

I saw Nathan in the company of enormously 
wealthy people, including one man who is reputed 
to have made millions in the stock market. I saw 
Nathan in the company of individuals, both men 
and women, high in society; and there was a wide 
streak of social climbing in Nathan. I saw Nathan 
in the company of nobility — members of the 
former Russian royal family, members of the 
former Spanish royal family, members of the fam- 
ily of French pretenders to the French throne, 
members of the former Yugoslav royal family 
and of the former Bulgarian royal family and of 
the former Rumanian royal family. But I never 
saw him so happy and so relaxed and so utterly 
at home as he was on the three occasions when he, 
Sean O’Casey, and I were spending a couple of 
hours or more at the Blue Ribbon Restaurant on 
West Forty-fourth Street in New York City. 
O’Casey was encased in a turtleneck sweater, his 
fingers occasionally went into his coffee (O° Casey’s 
eyesight is very poor); and Nathan obviously 
loved it all. Nathan did a great deal for O’Casey, 
and that is one of his eternal glories. But O’ Casey 
also did a great deal for Nathan. He brought out 
all that was lovely and all that was true and all 
that was beautiful in him, deeply buried as it 
was under heaps of all sorts of rubbish. 
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Tarmail ta Algeria 


BY CURTIS CATE 


A foreign correspondent of the atLantic’s who has often visited in North Africa, Curtis Cate explains in 


the pages which follow the misgivings of those who were close to the Algerian crisis and who felt that the solution 


was being jeopardized by the precipitous pace of the liberation. 


ae as in warfare nothing is more difficult than 
an orderly retreat, so in statesmanship no opera- 
tion is more delicate than an orderly process of 
decolonization. There are many skeptics who 
argue that a successful operation of this kind is 
impossible — a contention which has, in part, 
fostered the now widespread belief that any form 
of decolonization, no matter how chaotic it may 
prove to be, is preferable to the iniquitous state 
which preceded it. It was in this spirit that the 
Evian accords, which put an official end to the 
Algerian war, were hailed last spring in a surge of 
admiration which carried their chief architect, 
Charles de Gaulle, to new heights of glory. 

It is pertinent, however, if only as a caveat, to 
recall that some Frenchmen had expressed serious 
reservations all along about the feasibility of 
unilateral negotiations with the F.L.N., the Al- 
gerian Front of National Liberation. One of them 
was General Jean-Etienne Valluy, the former 
commander of the ground forces of NATO’s 
central command, who wrote in an article pub- 
lished in La Revue des Deux Mondes in June of 1961: 
“The army is fearful of negotiations that could 
take the form of blackmail and haggling by the 
F.L.N., which, steadily increasing its demands — 
such as the total or partial eviction of French 
troops — will grant all the reasonable safeguards 
on paper while dragging out the discussions and 
strengthening its territorial framework. Having 
once rendered the resumption of hostilities im- 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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possible, it will gradually become the absolute 
master of the country — a master already half 
conditioned by foreign powers — and quite pre- 
pared to disavow its signature, to provoke mas- 
sacres, and to make a clean sweep of the past.” 

An even more prophetic warning had been 
issued three years earlier by Albert Camus in the 
introduction to his collection of Algerian essays 
(Actuelles III): “Those who, in willfully imprecise 
terms, insist on negotiations with the F.L.N. can 
no longer ignore, in the face of the F.L.N.’s speci- 
fications, that this means the independence of 
Algeria directed by the most implacable military 
leaders of the insurrection — that is to say, the 
eviction of 1,200,000 Europeans of Algeria and the 
humiliation of millions of Frenchmen with the 
risks that this humiliation will entail. This is a 
policy, no doubt, but it must be acknowledged for 
what it is and not concealed behind euphemisms.” 

By midsummer, five months after the conclusion 
of the cease-fire agreement, Valluy’s and Camus’s 
forebodings had been largely confirmed. The 
era of peaceful and fruitful cooperation between 
the French and the Arabs which the Evian accords 
were supposed to usher in had degenerated into a 
state of wholesale administrative chaos, political 
uncertainty, and social pandemonium disturbingly 
reminiscent of what had happened in the Belgian 
Congo and in Cuba. 

To understand how things could have de- 
teriorated so rapidly in such a short time, let us 
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first consider the situation in the Algerian hinter- 
land on the eve of the Evian accords. Last spring, 
the French still had some 330,000 of their own 
troops and some 140,000 Muslims serving with 
them in Algeria; the Muslims were divided into 
regular troops (about 60,000) and auxiliaries 
(about 80,000), serving as guards, mounted police, 
and contact men between the French civil and 
military authorities and the local population. 
Arrayed against them were 15,000 to 20,000 well- 
organized and indoctrinated rebels in Tunisia and 
about 10,000 in Morocco. 

Inside Algeria itself, the rebels, ever since 
General Maurice Challe’s “‘steamroller’? cam- 
paigns of 1958 and 1959, were limited to scattered 
handfuls of men, forced to eke out a hunted ex- 
istence in woods, ravines, mountain caves, and 
temporary hideouts in cellars and lofts. Though 
most of them enjoyed the willing or forced con- 
nivance of the local Muslim population, only a 
tiny minority still possessed enough arms and 
ammunition to constitute a serious threat to the 
peace. 

The French Army, in other words, had clamped 
down the lid on the Algerian kettle, and to keep 
the pot from exploding the pressure had to be 
gradually relaxed. In practice this meant that the 
French Army and its Muslim auxiliaries had to 
remain at their posts while some kind of provi- 
sional government was installed and a planned 
evacuation was arranged for the unprotected 
French settlers of the hinterland. This, in the 
nature of things, was bound to take time and to be 
an exceedingly delicate operation, but if the Evian 
accords were to have a chance of real success, 
it was imperative that this truth be faced up to 
squarely. 

Instead, the whole issue was deliberately 
clouded. On paper, the Evian accords allowed 
the French Army, which was to be reduced after 
the first twelve months to 80,000 men, to remain 
in Algeria for three years after the holding of a 
self-determination referendum; but since this very 
referendum was virtually certain to result in the 
termination of French sovereignty over Algeria, 
this provision was meaningless, and the only thing 
that really mattered was the interval prescribed 
between the actual cease-fire truce and the holding 
of the referendum. 

In his speech of September 16, 1959, De Gaulle 
had indicated that a cooling-off period of three 
years would be needed between a cease-fire and 
the holding of a self-determination vote. In the 
subsequent negotiations with the F.L.N., however, 
this interval was reduced by common agreement 
to between three and six months. It was clearly 
in the interests of the French, if only to allow for a 
more or less orderly transfer of power, to make 
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this interval as long as possible — all the more so 
since Article Four of the cease-fire accords of 
March 19 authorized the French Army to remain 
on the borders of Algeria until the proclamation of 
the results of the self-determination vote. Since 
the accords also specifically prohibited all move- 
ment of armed rebel units within Algeria during 
this period, the French Army was legally au- 
thorized and empowered, by maintaining the 
electrification of the barbed-wire barriers built 
along the Tunisian and Moroccan borders, to keep 
the rebel armies of the exterior from invading 
Algeria and thus adding to the chaos during the 
difficult transition period. 


Weir actually took place was illustrative of the 
largely abstract nature of the Evian accords. ‘The 
cease-fire truce was respected by both French 
troops and Algerian nationalists so far as attacking 
each other was concerned; at the same time, it 
was interpreted by the latter as giving them a 
green light for establishing their undisputed grip 
on the countryside. 

The article in the Evian accords specifying that 
there were to be no movements of armed rebel 
units inside Algeria before the self-determination 
vote was a dead letter from the start. Instead, 
there followed a general scramble to get armed 
and to move armed units to wherever might be 
most profitable or secure. Seeing the way the 
wind was blowing, a good number of Muslim 
soldiers serving with the French decamped with 
their weapons before the French could disarm 
them. Others were secretly encouraged by F.L.N. 
emissaries to join the Force Locale, a Franco- 
Muslim police force, 45,000 strong, which was 
supposed to provide the provisional executive 
with the means to maintain order during the 
transition period. “Join the Force Locale,” an 
F.L.N. pamphlet circulated in the region of 
Marengo urged, ‘“‘and then you will desert with 
your weapons, reinforce the A.L.N. [National 
Liberation Army], and wage a final battle against 
France, so as to wrest independence by force of 
arms.” 

As units of the French Army began withdrawing 
to planned regrouping points from the regions 
they had been administering, local guerrillas 
sprang up like mushrooms and began ransoming 
the local populace, Muslim as well as French. In 
Kabylia a 20 percent tribute was levied on all 
money orders sent back to their families by Al- 
gerians working in France. Local chieftains who 
had been hiding out in the mountains emerged 
and began trying to replenish their depleted 
commands by recruiting the armed Muslim aux- 


iliaries who had been serving with the French. 
Some of them, having served as informers, pre- 
ferred to be repatriated with their families to 
France to escape the hideous tortures being meted 
out. There was a particularly gruesome case near 
Saida, where fifty Muslim soldiers were killed and 
three of their officers had their eyes torn out and 
were marched through the surrounding country- 
side to impress the locals. Others, to the great 
surprise of the French officers commanding them, 
were approached by local rebels and often won 
over with arguments of this kind: “If you join 
us now, we’ll let bygones be bygones and we won’t 
cut your throats. We need you to help us main- 
tain order against the men of the exterior’? — 
that is, against the two A.L.N. armies in Tunisia 
and Morocco. 

Now why, it may well be asked, should the 
Algerian nationalists of the interior be so anxious 
to arm themselves against their brethren abroad? 
There are essentially two answers to this question, 
and both shed a revealing light on the realities, as 
opposed to the myths, of the Algerian imbroglio. 

In the first place, this reaction was almost 
atavistic, for since the Maghreb has been the 
Maghreb, the local headman, whether called 
chef de poste or caid, has generally been accorded the 
right to levy taxes, in an amount usually arbi- 
trarily decided by himself. Having sought to 
ransom the neighboring population for years in 
their struggle against the French, these local 
rebels had no intention of being robbed at the last 
moment of the fruits of victory by having other 
rebels from the exterior, who had suffered far less, 
march in and establish themselves as the new 
bosses. 

The other reason was explained to me by a 
French officer who was serving on the Tunisian 
border at the northern extremity of the electrified 
line, where it forks into two branches with a 
twelve-mile no-man’s-land between them. ‘‘When 
we de-electrified the outer branch of the line, the 
one closest to Tunisia,” he told me, ‘‘the A.L.N. 
marched in and rounded up the Muslim peasants 
who had gone on living in the no-man’s-land be- 
tween. They marched them back into Tunisia, 
made them strip, put them into military uniforms 
with forage caps and all, herded them into bar- 
racks, and made them take their meals in a com- 
mon mess hall. They were roused in the morning 
by bugle call, and so on. 

“None of them was allowed to keep his livestock, 
which was made community property. The 
kibbutz system, in other words. Several of the poor 
blighters liked the new regime so little that they 
took off in the direction of Tunis, while one man 
— someone I happened to know — made his way 
back to our lines and told me the story.” 
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TURMOIL IN ALGERIA 


The collectivization of Algeria, a blueprint of 
which was approved by the National Council of 
the Algerian Revolution in June, had begun. 


tes descent into anarchy in the hinterland was 
matched by equal chaos in the cities, a chaos 
which got far more publicity at the time, because 
most newspapermen are forced by the nature of 
their profession to remain close to post offices and 
telephone centrals, and thus to urban areas. This 
publicity, limited for the most part to the hasty 
transmission of spot news, probably only further 
confused the outer world’s view of a confused 
situation; and the world saw only the ghastly 
barbarism exhibited by several thousand Euro- 
pean diehards, all too loosely labeled O.A.S., 
who did their damnedest to wreck the cease-fire 
agreements. 

What actually occurred was both more complex 
and more sinister. The French Army, and in par- 
ticular its professional officers, had never shown 
much enthusiasm for moving in brutally against 
the European settlers of the cities, and this luke- 
warmness increased with the conclusion of the 
Evian accords, which virtually signified the end of 
French sovereignty in Algeria. The French gov- 
ernment thus found itself confronted with a situa- 
tion remarkably similar to that faced by the 
British just before, during, and after World War I, 
when British officers, and later, British policemen, 
refused to turn their arms against the Ulstermen 
who wanted to remain British; and the French 
reacted in an extraordinarily similar fashion. A 
number of jails in metropolitan France were 
secretly opened, and several hundred French 
common-law criminals and murderers were issued 
automatic weapons, formed into mobile police 
units, and promised that they would regain their 
liberty after six months of service in Algeria. This 
was an almost step-for-step repetition of what the 
British did in 1919 and 1920 with the notorious 
Black and Tans. And it had the same bloody 
results, 

The ruthlessness of these newly recruited Gardes 
Mobiles, particularly in Oran, where they opened 
up with machine guns at everything in sight, was 
such that it only stepped up the O.A.S.’s scorched- 
earth frenzy to fever pitch. Europeans suspected 
of O.A.S. sympathies were quietly eliminated or 
rounded up and tortured by these eleventh-hour 
policemen, just as French paratrooper toughs and 
hard-boiled Foreign Legionnaires had once tor- 
tured Muslim suspects. Thus, the iniquities of 
the past were supposed, by an increasingly cynical 
and indifferent power in Paris, to be equated with 
the crimes of the present, with the all but open 
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connivance of a thoroughly confused and dis- 
oriented press. 

Scandalized by this spectacle of mass moral 
abdication, Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, the 
editor of the Paris weekly L’ Express, raised his 
voice in vain protest: “What! Oh, what! To have 
denounced the torture applied to Muslim com- 
batants and to be silent about that which is now 
applied against the men, crazed and criminal to be 
sure, but still men, of the O.A.S.” 

The Paris government piled new fuel on the 
flames. Muslim troops were ordered into the fray. 
The result was the hideous butchery of March 26, 
when a company of trigger-happy Muslim soldiers 
opened up with automatic rifles and guns on a 
peaceful procession of European demonstrators, 
keeping up the fire for a good fifteen minutes, 
riddling the wounded as they lay on the ground, 
and even pursuing the fleeing into doorways to 
finish them off. By the time the massacre was 
over, eighty had been killed and another two 
hundred wounded. 

The reaction in Paris to this carnage offered a 
curious illustration of the deep moral and mental 
confusion which the Algerian conflict has en- 
gendered in French minds. Just six weeks earlier 
an outraged left-wing press had grown almost 
hysterical in condemning the French govern- 
ment’s tough repression of a massive street demon- 
stration in Paris (duly exploited by the Com- 
munists) which had resulted in eight deaths. The 
eighty deaths in Algiers — immediately ascribed 
to O.A.S. provocations, which was not in fact the 
case — were deplored en passant, much as one 
might deplore the news of a train wreck or an 
earthquake. 

This odd discrepancy was commented on in a 
remarkable article which appeared in the April 7 
issue of the Tunisian weekly Jeune Afrique. ‘“‘De- 
cidedly France is a curious country,” its Paris 
editor wrote: 


Events seem to file by before it without concerning 
it. For seven years it was the war. A few suffered the 
pangs of a guilty conscience, but on the whole the 
“pacification” did not keep the French from sleeping 
at night. Today the cease-fire has awakened no 
Ane aa 

From one day to the next the French press has 
managed to change its tone without its readers seem- 
ing to be much shocked. . . . Last Monday [March 
26], on direct orders from the Elysée Palace, troops 
opened fire on the “black-feet.” Women and children 
were killed or wounded. In the newsrooms of the 
Paris papers there were several hours of hesitation. 
But in the end it was the left-wing papers which felt 
called on to express the greatest regrets for this bloody 
incident. And it was France-Observateur last week which 
reckoned that the soldiers had doubtless fired “‘for too 
many long minutes.” The right-wing papers, after 
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insinuating the first day that the provocation might 
have come from an Algerian rifleman, subsequently 
justified the 50 deaths. 

French public opinion thus accepted, virtually with- 
out batting an eyelash, that the “black-feet” should 
be mowed down, just as it had accepted for seven 
years the tortures, the manhunts, and the “rat hunts” 
of Muslims. Just as it will accept, next April 8, to vote 
a massive “‘yes” to an anticonstitutional question. 

This decadence in political consciousness and civic 
spirit augurs ill for the immediate future. 


I have quoted these paragraphs at length not 
only because they offer a strictly accurate de- 
scription of the case, but also because they demon- 
strate, beyond the shadow of a doubt, what con- 
tempt the North African friends of the Algerian 
rebels then felt and doubtless feel today for the 
abject capitulation on the part of the former 
colonial power which ushered in the triumph of 
their cause. Just as the author of this article had 
predicted, the French people went out on April 8 
in a “Father knows best” mood and gave a massive 
endorsement to a referendum which the Conseil 
d’État, France’s highest administrative court, had 
earlier declared unconstitutional on no less than 
four counts by a vote of 42 to 12. 


ez French people who voted with closed eyes 
for peace in early April had been duped by a 
formidable barrage of official propaganda un- 
leashed by the state-controlled radio and television 
services and an increasingly pliant and corrupt 
press. While certain Frenchmen still had the 
means, the majority had lost the will to face up to 
the facts and did not realize that the cease-fire 
accords and the sweeping and ill-defined powers 
again voted to De Gaulle, far from bringing peace, 
would only bring a sword to Algeria. 

By mid-May the situation had so deteriorated 
that when Robert Buron, the French Minister of 
Public Works and Transportation and one of the 
Evian negotiators, made a trip to Algeria he dis- 
covered that some 10,000 Algerians, Muslims as 
well as French, had fallen victim to F.L.N. repris- 
als since the official proclamation of the cease-fire 
—an average of 160 casualties a day, as high a 
toll as had ever been reached in the worst months 
of the Algerian war. “Cest le passage des Huns,” 
he was reported as having told his M.R.P. col- 
leagues at the dinner which preceded their resigna- 
tion from the government on May 15; and he 
added that another Dunkirk, or worse, was in the 
offing. 

Faced with this alarming situation, the French 
government — that is to say, General de Gaulle 
— chose to wash its hands of the mess as quickly 


as possible. Let the Algerians take over, since it 
was their land and thus ultimately their responsi- 
bility. On May 16 it was formally announced that 
the self-determination vote in Algeria would be 
held on July 1, in just six weeks’ time. 

When Abderrahmane Farés, the Muslim chair- 
man of the provisional Algerian executive, flew 
back to Paris to protest this sudden precipitation 
of events and to explain that for administrative 
reasons alone it would be impossible to hold a 
proper self-determination vote in Algeria so soon, 
since many of the country’s town halls, along with 
their electoral lists, had been blown up or sacked 
by the O.A.S., he was imperiously silenced. 
“Why do they need lists?’ was the General’s lofty 
retort. “Let them vote by a show of hands.” 
This was not the first time that De Gaulle had 
demonstrated a cavalier unconcern for demo- 
cratic procedures, but never, it is fair to say, had it 
been so shamelessly expressed. 

This decision had two fateful consequences: it 
accelerated the exodus of panic-stricken French 
settlers, and it virtually torpedoed what lingering 
hope might still exist of anything but a militant 
totalitarianism emerging from the chaos. 

The French Army, in the face of the bitter 
hatreds aroused by the Algerian war, was the only 
force capable of giving the paper guarantees ac- 
corded the Europeans at Evian some weight. 
But from the moment the self-determination vote 
was held and Algeria was officially granted its 
independence, French troops became foreign sol- 
diers stationed on Algerian soil who could not 
intervene in the country without risking immediate 
denunciation as international aggressors. The 
brusque moving forward of the referendum date 
thus pulled the last props out from under the 
accords which De Gaulle’s own envoys had nego- 
tiated at Evian just two months before. 

Overnight the exodus of French settlers swelled 
to a stampede. In the early spring of this year, a 
few months after assuming his new functions as 
secretary of state for the repatriates, Robert 
Boulin estimated that the settlement of the Al- 
gerian problem would necessitate the repatriation 
of some 200,000 Europeans by the end of this 
year. Three months after the signing of the cease- 
fire, this figure had already been exceeded, 225,000 
Europeans leaving the country in the single month 
of June. By the end of July the figure had passed 
the half-million mark, or more than had been 
repatriated from Tunisia and Morocco combined 
over the past six years. 

Whereas in neighboring Morocco 130,000 Jews 
have continued to live in conditions of endurable 
tolerance and well-being, all but 10,000 of the 
130,000 Jews who used to live in Algeria had fled 
the country. What should, by any reasonable 
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process of decolonization, have been an orderly 
and gradual transfer of authority and responsibili- 
ties had degenerated into chaos. 


ples other consequence of the precipitated ref- 
erendum was perhaps even more devastating for 
the future of Algeria. As long as the French, 
manning the electrified lines on the borders, could 
keep the A.L.N. armies in Tunisia and Morocco 
from invading, there was a faint hope of establish- 
ing some kind of interim civilian government for 
the difficult transition period in order to put the 
country on its feet again. 

This was not something which any of the F.L.N. 
leaders could openly state, since the “‘civilians’? — 
like Benyoussef Ben Khedda, head of the provi- 
sional Algerian government, or Dr. Chawki 
Mostefai, the F.L.N. representative on the Alge- 
rian provisional executive, who negotiated with 
the O.A.S. in June to put an end to its campaign 
of systematic destruction — owed their positions 
within the movement as much to the prowess of 
the djounouds or mudjahiddin (‘holy warriors”) who 
had fought in the field as to the diplomatic finesse 
of their agents at the United Nations and in 
sympathetic foreign capitals on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. But the problem of reconverting the 
military apparatus of the F.L.N. to a peacetime 
situation and of subordinating it to civilian rule 
was bound to crop up sooner or later, as it did 
during the ten-day meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of the Algerian Revolution in Tripoli in early 


June. 


It is more than probable that Abderrahmane 
Farès, the fifty-one-year-old head of the provi- 
sional executive, was fully alive to this danger 
when he rushed to Paris in May in his abortive 
effort to dissuade De Gaulle from precipitating the 
referendum. Farés, whose training as a lawyer 
permitted him to be elected president of the Al- 
gerian Assembly in 1949, is a representative of that 
Muslim bourgeoisie which has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by the installation in Algeria 
of a more or less militarized government of ex- 
treme left-wing or of Nasserite tendencies. 

But why should Charles de Gaulle be overly 
concerned by the fate of Farés and his class? Had 
he not once predicted of Algeria that ‘‘at best it 
will be Houphouet-Boigny, at worst Sekou 
Touré’? If Algeria was destined to go the way 
of Guinea, it was because history had willed it so, 
and because the General had returned too late to 
the helm of the drifting French ship of state. So 
Algeria was consigned to its fate. The sluice gates 
were opened, and the long-frustrated Armies of 
Liberation were allowed to invade the country, 
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with the result that a bare month after the ref- 
erendum the provisional Algerian government 
which had negotiated the Evian accords was scat- 
tered to the winds before a hastily improvised 
coalition of military chieftains and “‘historic lead- 
ers of the revolution” released from French jails. 

This development took the Algerian rebels as 
much by surprise as it did the French. Yet there 
had been precedents which offered a warning of 
what was almost certainly bound to result from 
unilateral negotiations with the F.L.N. There 
was, to begin with, the General’s own experience 
in 1944 and 1945, when he had to move against 
the maquisards of the wartime Resistance, who in 
the chaotic months following the liberation of 
France went on the rampage and managed to kill 
some 40,000 Frenchmen. The astonishing thing 
in 1962 was to see an older but no less haughty and 
stiff-necked De Gaulle turn over power to pre- 
cisely the kind of people he had taken steps to 
quell some eighteen years before. 

There was, perhaps even more pertinently, the 
telling precedent of what happened in Morocco 
after Sultan Mohammed V returned from his 
exile in Madagascar in the fall of 1955. To keep 
itself from being overtaken by the 5000 to 6000 
terrorists organized in various underground groups 
like the Black Hand, the Black Crescent, and the 
Black Star who claimed, more or less convincingly, 
to have fought against French colonialism, the 
country’s leading party, the Istiqlal (“‘Indepen- 
dence”) Party had been forced to build up a 
terrorist branch of its own known as the Monad- 
dama Serriya, the ‘‘Secret Organization.” 

The job of building it up was turned over, a 
little too casually as it happened, to a rather 
obscure Istiqlal member called Mohammed Basri, 
from the Berber town of Demnat in the High 
Atlas. Basri proceeded to make himself a kind of 
Moroccan Al Capone. The rival terrorist groups 
were liquidated, elements of them being absorbed 
into the Royal Moroccan Police, while others were 
exterminated in a series of fierce gun battles. 
Having outgrown its original function, the Secret 
Organization, with Basri at its head, developed 
into a kind of parallel administration which made 
a specialty of blackmailing government officials 
and established a lucrative black market in the 
sale of import and export licenses. It took the 
Moroccan government, with all the prestige of the 
Sherifian throne, the support of a disciplined army 
led by French-trained officers, and the backing of a 
remarkably improvised police force five years to 
cut this would-be Stalin and his henchmen down 
to size; and until his death after surgery in 1961, 
King Mohammed V lived in fear of being assas- 
sinated. 

None of the favorable elements which permitted 
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Morocco to ride out this crisis exist in present-day 
Algeria. There has never been a dynastic tradi- 
tion or a clear-cut focus of loyalty in this historic 
no-man’s-land of a country. The F.L.N., to which 
Algeria was turned over last July, was from its 
foundation in 1954 a revolutionary and terroristic 
organization and not primarily a political party 
like the Moroccan Istiqlal or the Tunisian Neo- 
Destour of Habib Bourguiba. “To be admitted 
to the ranks of the A.L.N.,”? Belkacem Krim, the 
provisional Algerian government’s Minister of 
War and later Minister of the Interior, wrote in the 
Review of International Politics (Belgrade, February 
15, 1960), “one must strike down a notorious 
colonialist or traitor. Assassination is a stage ac- 
complished by every candidate to the A.L.N.” 
Every revolutionary organization tends to de- 
velop secret statutes and initiation rules of one 
kind or another, but how in the heat of a savage 
guerrilla war or in the political tumult of its 
aftermath is one to decide who is a ‘‘notorious 
traitor’ to the cause? And who is to do the 
deciding? 


Te answer to this last question has Irom the be- 
ginning plagued the F.L.N., and it explains the 
almost hysterical insistence with which its leaders 
have again and again sought to denounce the cult 
of personality and to re-emphasize the necessity 
of “collegiate rule.” But collegiate rule, which is 
essentially faceless and depersonalized, is just 
about the most difficult kind of rule to instate 
over backward peoples, as has been proved once 
again in the case of Algeria. Thus, when inde- 
pendence dawned there last July, the muddy back- 
wash of the revolution automatically cast up the 
only rebel with any real popularity in the country 
— Mohammed Ben Bella, a former soccer player 
who had fought valiantly with the French Army 
during the Italian campaign, during which he 
rose to be adjutant, but whose chief exploit since 
then (if we except his five years of self-instruction 
while a prisoner in French jails) was to stage a sen- 
sational holdup of the central post office in Oran 
in 1949. 

Being a former soccer star or a military hero is 
not necessarily an attribute for efficient adminis- 
trative practice, and those who were willing to 
give Ben Bella the benefit of the doubt got their 
first shock in July, when he insisted on naming 
Mohammedi Said, a former captain in the Waffen 
SS, to the politburo post controlling education 
and public health. 

It would have been platonic, in view of the 
past history and recruitment of the National Liber- 
ation Front, to expect an Algerian government to 
take charge bristling with academic talent. Still, 


it is a matter of record and something which 
augurs ill for the future that there were only two 
members of the provisional Algerian government 
and not a single member of the politburo who had 
gone beyond high school studies. Even before 
the Evian accords were concluded last March, 
Abderrahmane Farés was prepared to confide to 
his intimates that the number of F.L.N. leaders 
truly equipped to run ministerial departments in 
any future government could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 


N OTHING, in politics, is more fruitless than cry- 
ing over spilled milk. Today the independence of 
Algeria is an accomplished fact, a fact of poten- 
tially momentous consequences which may well 
create new upheavals in the western Mediterra- 
nean. Just where the Algerian revolution is 
headed or how far it will go, no one can yet say. 
Algeria may become a new Cuba, or, as seems 
more likely, end up somewhere midway between 
Nasser’s Egypt and Tito’s Yugoslavia. (The Yugo- 
slav partisans and Mao Tse-tung’s Communist 
guerrillas are, significantly enough, the two proto- 
types of revolutionary movements which have 
most impressed the leaders of the F.L.N.) 

The one thing that is certain is that whatever 
regime finally emerges will be totalitarian in in- 
spiration and that the degree of liberty and of party 
multiplicity which exists in neighboring Morocco 
will be unknown to the Algeria of tomorrow. 
As Ben Bella bluntly put it in a statement made 
to a group of French businessmen on August 14: 
“We are one great party, for the game of political 
parties is a malady of the rich, and we are poor.” 

It seems unlikely that anything resembling 
genuine peace will soon return to the war-torn 
land of Algeria, any more than it did to the Congo 
after the Belgians relinquished their control. From 
the moment that Ben Bella began trying to impose 
the authority of his political bureau on the recalci- 
trant guerrilla chieftains of the Kabylia and Al- 
gerian willayas (the F.L.N.’s military command 
zones), it was obvious that he was faced with the 
same problem which had plagued his predecessor, 
Ben Khedda; the same problem which so be- 
deviled Morocco in the first years of independence. 
Disarming and disciplining embattled guerrillas is 
never an easy task; but in Algeria it was bound to 
be doubly difficult, if only because seven years of 
revolt failed to produce any leader invested with 
that solid aura of prestige which permitted Habib 
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Bourguiba in Tunisia and Mohammed V in 
Morocco to establish their unchallenged sways. 

At worst, the infighting resulting from these 
tensions may build up into something comparable 
to the brief Rif war which plagued Morocco in 
1958 and 1959; it might even precipitate a gen- 
eral reversion to that primitive condition of tribal 
warfare and local banditry which prevailed along 
the Barbary Coast before the French landed in 
1830. Alternatively, a fairly homogeneous govern- 
ment may emerge which will be forced to hold the 
country together by strong-arm or neo-Stalinist 
methods. Demagogy, no matter who comes out on 
top, will be the order of the day, and the ruling 
clique is more than likely to discover that the best 
way of bringing headstrong guerrillas and uncon- 
trollable elements to heel is by diverting their 
bellicose energies toward new targets. 

With unemployment rampant as a result of the 
massive flight of French capital and business in- 
terests, enlistment in the national (now rebap- 
tized “‘people’s”’) army is likely to prove a beckon- 
ing attraction. The old cry of the jihad, of the 
holy war, will ring out once again; and the 
French, being the most convenient scapegoats, 
will be asked to evacuate their great naval base at 
Mers-el-Kebir, even though they are theoretically 
entitled to retain it for fifteen years by the terms of 
the Evian accords. 

The Tunisians have already secured De Gaulle’s 
agreement to evacuate Bizerte; and the Moroc- 
cans, not to be outdone by their neighbors to the 
east, are bringing pressure to bear on Spain to 
evacuate the enclaves of Ceuta and Melilla, even 
though they have been Spanish possessions for 
more than three centuries and have populations 
which are more than four fifths Spanish. 

To believe, in these circumstances, that North 
Africa is now going to quiet down is to be a trifle 
naive. The termination of the Algerian war of in- 
dependence has only unleashed new forces which 
it will take more than Care packages or emergency 
shipments of wheat to placate. It will take more 
sangfroid and political realism than Charles de 
Gaulle cared to display last spring when he 
handed the country over, lock, stock, and barrel, to 
the F.L.N. It will require resolution, foresight, 
and above all, a closing of allied ranks in the face 
of an all too predictable campaign of Arab black- 
mail, masterminded by Cairo if not by Moscow 
or Peiping, which the leaders of the West, and 
particularly the United States, have too long 
abetted and encouraged by a general loss of nerve 
and inner conviction. 


DIRGES FROM THE MANI 


Translated by Benjamin H. Jackson 
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DIRGE FOR A YOUNG MAN 


Andonis married. 

Andonis chose a woman. 

He made the stone his in-law, 
He made Darkearth his wife. 
And all the field’s dark pebbles 
His brothers and his cousins. 


Oh, wall and ghost, 

Brave boy, chosen brother. 
No one came close to you 
In beauty or in build. 

Silk umbrella so many 

Of us used for shade. 
Arrogant boy. 

Our lightning eagle. 

Once and forever wreathed 
Groom of terrible death. 
Unjustly-slain-of-ours, 
Our dipped-in-blood. 

No cause, no reason, 

No wish for killing. 

Oh, wall and ghost. 

Brave boy, 

Ah, chosen brother. 


TO A GRAVE MARKER 


Golden stone, 

Silver stone, 

Stone with precious 

Metal leaf, 

The woman we give 

To you (Jesus, so young) 

Is used to soft caresses. 

She takes her coffee before dawn. 
Small pitcher of wine at noon. 
Late in the day, with the falling sun, 
She roasts and bakes. 

She wants deep beds to sleep in, 
New, fresh comforters over her. 


She wants her pillow filled with down. 


DIRGE FOR A YOUNG BOY 


Not for you, 

Proud-brave-boy, 

You weren’t meant 

To go into black earth. 

There was a table here. 

A place was set for you. 

Wine and songs were poured for you. 
Friends waited. 


Green, green-fresh boy 

With flashing limbs, 

Your boots were made of gold, 
Your spurs were silver, 

Pearl inlaid. 

They whistled in the wind. 


At night he saddled his horse; 
He shod his horse in the dark. 
At night he crossed Alpheios, 
The fearful river. 

He has gone to take his kiss, 
Before the rains, 

Before the snows. 


ON THE DEATH OF A VILLAGE ELDER 


The spring went dry. 

No cool water now. 

The plane tree withered, 
Shade disappeared. 

Old men used to gather there; 
Young heroes hurried there. 
The village drank his silver 
Water in its thirst. 


DIRGE FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


She was lithe who wound silk 
And golden threads on steep mountains 
And in soft fields. 


She went to the churchyard to weave. 
The southwind took her thread. 
The northwind broke her loom. 
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A CAR drove by in the rain and splashed his feet} 
He touched the wet cello case for the bow. It was 
there, 

On the far side of the street another young man 
came out of a novelty shop, recognized Longface, 
and ran over. It was Spine, Longface saw with 
annoyance. Not since college, Spine said, and 
four long years. They had not been close friends 
in college, but to Spine the passing of four years 
meant being in a far country, and he was hugging 
a fellow tourist. 

Could they get out of the rain? Had Longface 
eaten? Spine’s car stood parked around the corner. 
What was he doing with a fiddle? Spine himself 
had turned professional. Did he remember Spine’s 
column, ‘‘File 13,” in The Shaft? Well, Spine was 
writing copy for Basco Wishbone — Wishbone’s 
Complete Creative Service. Wishbone knew tech- 
nique when he saw it and paid very good money, 
by the way. Longface used to make witty jingles, 
Spine remembered. Did he still make them? 

ENG? 

Spine laughed. ‘‘You haven’t changed a bit. 
You’re not playing in Orchestra Hall?” 

SNo? 

Longface turned to see if the streetcar was com- 
ing. Rain. Spine hopped and began to pull at 
his arm. He did not have to go home yet. A re- 
union, after all. After dinner at Le Bistro, Spine 
would give him a ride home. 
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““You’re not married?” Spine asked. 

Longface shook his head. 

They turned the corner to Spine’s car, a new 
model that looked like a fish. Spine flicked on the 
radio as they drove off. Pardon, but Longface did 
look run-down. Was he working or having a good 
time? Spine was working and even thinking of 
getting married. Can’t fool around all your life. 

Longface enjoyed the car. He sat feeling the 
rain in his left shoe. His girl Wildeyes waited for 
him in his basement. She was cooking Russian 
meat dumplings. There would also be cake and 
hot chocolate, she had promised, and green paper 
napkins to celebrate the start of a new life. 

They drove to Le Bistro. As they went in, Spine 
clapped the doorman on the back. In the cloak- 
room he patted the cheek of a rouged woman who 
held her head like a camel. Under his coat Spine 
wore the uniform of his profession, chocolate 
trousers and jacket buttoned very high that year. 
Could Longface eat a steak? A drink first? He 
led him to the bar. 

‘“‘Can’t they serve at a table?” Longface asked. 

“Sure.” But Spine, touching his tie, saw a face 
at the bar and excused himself for a moment. 

A hidden mechanical system in the dining room 
cooled in the cold autumn, and another system 
hummed music for everybody’s dining pleasure. 
Longface felt a hot spasm in his stomach. He sat 
down to a table in an icy draft and clasped his 
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hands. He looked up. Spine stood leaning over a 
man at the bar, his hand on the man’s shoulder. 

Wildeyes would be sitting on his bed now, 
watching the dinner go cold. A new day, she had 
hugged him. Regular practice now, and sleep. 
No more nights abed looking at the ceiling. She 
believed he would be seated in the orchestra. His 
wet feet felt numb. 


< ica was sorry he had kept him wait ng. Some 
business was too important for the office. Had he 
ordered? He must try a nice big juicy steak — 
what did he say? He was Spine’s guest, of course. 
Not like school days, Spine said, looking about for 
other faces and smiling. They’d had a good time, 
though. Were women still chasing him? 

“What’s brandy like?’ Longface asked. 

“Haven’t you ever had brandy?” 

“Pd like a little brandy, please,” Longface said 
to the waiter. ‘‘And coffee.” 

Spine ordered the steaks bloody. ‘‘Well done 
for you? That’s ruining it.? He sat back in his 
chair. “But tell me about yourself. What have 
you been doing?” 

“You work for Wishbone, do you?” 

Spine talked. He had an idea what Longface 
thought of places like Wishbone’s Complete Crea- 
tive Service. He used to think so himself in college. 
But let’s face it; it does keep our economy going. 

Longface sat turning the water glass as Spine 
talked. He had caught a chill. He crossed his 
arms and held himself tightly. The waiter served 
the brandy and coffee and salad. The brandy had 
a revolting taste, bitter and sticky. Longface drank 
it all. Then he bit into a shred of lettuce, cold and 
tasteless like ice. 

“Don’t you want salad oil?” 

“Thank you.” 

Spine watched him. ‘‘Getting any kicks lately?” 

‘You should know more about kicks. Kicks and 
tricks.” 

Spine wiped his lips. Longface had cocked his 
head to one side. An unpleasant smile wrung his 
mouth. 

Spine said, “You had a very serious ambition 
once, didn’t you? In college?” 

‘Was it your ambition to work for Basco Wish- 
bone?” 

Spine looked over his shoulder to see where the 
waiter was. ‘‘Some more brandy for you?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Spine leaned forward, smiling. “Say, remember 
the time we picketed the president’s house?” 

Longface rubbed his eyes. He was cold. But he 
did not want to see Wildeyes yet. She had said he 
would save money and move out of that miserable 
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basement to a room aboveground. A window to 
the sun. In time he would see how amusing it is to 
be normal, sleep nights and work days, cut his hair 
short, squander an hour bathing, and put on a 
laundered shirt with cuff links. You don’t know 
how good you look when you take care of yourself, 
she said. 

He clawed at the salad with his fork. Spine 
talked. The waiter brought the steak, a slab of 
meat with small mouths oozing and bubbling hot 
blood. Longface put down his fork. 

“Doesn’t that look good? You can’t beat this 
joint for steaks. I’ve tried them all.” 

“Pm not hungry.” 

“Well — would you like something else? How 
about a nice lobster tail?” 

“No, nothing. Thank you.” 

The steak was very good, really, Spine re- 
marked, chewing. Wouldn’t he try just a little 
piece? Hate to waste a perfectly good steak, and 
it would do him good. He looked underfed. He 
did it very well — Spine winked — that lean look. 
Women went for it. 

Four years had been one moment of waiting. 
Nothing had happened in four years. Spine’s jaw 
looked heavier, and under his belt was probably 
a round belly. Longface remembered stopping at 
North Hall and looking out over the empty quad- 
rangle. Nothing was changed and everything was 
gone. 

“I know you never liked me,” Spine said sud- 
denly. 

‘Can I have a cigarette?” 

Spine reached his pack and fumbled with his 
lighter. Longface lit the cigarette with his own 
match. 

“It used to bother me in college,” Spine said. 
“I thought you were very smart, one of those 
people who have something on everybody. Would 
you like a hamburger? Another coffee?” 

“Was it also your ambition to be everybody’s 
friend?” 

Spine sat looking at him. Then he said, “‘I try 
to like everybody. I think it’s a sign of maturity.” 

Longface felt the air conditioning on his wet 
feet. There was plenty of air in this windowless 
cave of plastic upholstery and indirect lighting, 
but it was cold and stale, as in a morgue. 

“How do you like Le Bistro?” Spine asked 
politely. 

“Pines, 

Spine laughed again, jabbing at his mutilated 
steak. ‘Excuse me, I don’t really know why I’m 
laughing. I guess it’s your hair.” 

Longface disliked barbers, and let grow. He 
had combed today, but the rain had curled his 
hair. Wildeyes had pleaded with him to get a 
haircut, but he had gone off to Orchestra Hall 





knowing he would fail and refused a haircut out of 
spite. After months of erratic practice he had 
wanted to fail brazenly. Nobody had noticed, of 
course. In Le Bistro his style was out of place, but 
in the music hall the heads of ten of thirty cellists 
were overgrown, all competing for one vacancy 
in the city’s orchestra. The disgrace was not 
unique, but still delicious, to toss about such a 
bushy crown and be dismissed after sixteen bars of 
the allegro. Miserable hair, and the conductor 
yelling “Thank you!” to stop him. 

“How about some dessert?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Spine called for more coffee. He was in no 
hurry to get the reunion over with. Longface ac- 
cepted another cup and another cigarette. This 
time Spine did not offer his Ronson Varaflame. 

“You never told me what you’re doing these 
days. What are you doing these days?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Aren’t you playing?” 

“Just an audition. I didn’t make it.” 

“Pm sorry. For the symphony orchestra? Kind 
of steep, isn’t it?” 

*“Ves,”’ 

“Any other place you can try? I mean, some- 
thing with less competition?” 

“No. Shall we go?” 

Spine passed a finger over the bill to verify the 
sum cost. Longface went to the men’s room. His 
legs were stiff and cold. Washing his hands, he 
avoided the mirror. He stood undecided for a 
moment, his hands dripping, his face turned to the 
cold white tile. There were no towels in the wash- 
room, only a machine with a nozzle that blew air, 
a Dri-O-Matic for his sanitary comfort. The elec- 
tric wire within was shot, and the air, blown out 
with a whine, was icy. 


ee drove him home in the rain. Night had 
come, and the rain fell heavier. Streams washed 
over the sidewalks under the lighted lamps, and 
Spine drove slowly, his eyes peering through the 
running windshield. 

“Turn left next corner,” Longface said. 

The houses became squalid after a while. Small 
taverns appeared, then an expanse of darkness, a 
park, and a brick clubhouse with smashed win- 
dows. Then miles of tenement houses. They 
turned into a narrow street and came out on one of 
those obscure broad thoroughfares that are used 
mostly by commercial vehicles. Dirty small shops, 
their windows showing auto tires and used office 
machines, had been abandoned years ago, it 
seemed. They passed an old movie house, 
scratched and defaced; the ticket box was fash- 
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ioned to resemble a clown’s head, and in the grin- 
ning mouth sat an old woman nodding over a 
newspaper. A drugstore shone yellow in the rain, 
its window cluttered with dusty bottles, empty 
toothpaste cartons, and plastic bow ties. 

Longface never left this hinterland unless he had 
to. The direction of life was reversed here, and he 
watched it with satisfaction. An oil burner set fire 
to a house and firemen controlled the blaze and 
let the house burn to the ground. A roof collapsed 
and a grandmother was carried out and the walls 
were razed. The rubble was not cleared, but 
patted down and left. He liked to see Negroes of a 
winter dawn, picks in their paws, crawling over a 
smoking ruin like black maggots. 

So there were gaps in the street past which the 
trucks took marvelous speed to the shining down- 
town. In some blocks no more than three or four 
houses remained. From ashes and debris sprang 
grass, and sometimes flowers. The city was crum- 
bling, and the prairie was coming back. 

“You can always reach me at Wishbone’s,” 
Spine said. “‘If you ever need anything.” 

Longface got out of the car and walked to the 
house in the rain. 

“Don’t hesitate,” Spine called. 

Longface ducked down a passage between two 
houses and emerged in the backyard. He turned 
down the steps to the basement door. In the glass 
of the door was the face of Wildeyes. 

“You promised you’d come right home.” 

She was a small girl with narrow shoulders and 
thin arms, pretty as a child. When she braided 
her hair she looked fourteen. 

“The finals dragged,” he said. 

“You made the finals? Have they decided?” 

“Next week,” he lied. 

“Oh, Longface!”’ 

“No, no. There was an old cellist, some refugee. 
Very good. Wish you’d have heard him. Close 
the door.” 

“I bet he thinks the same of you.” 

They stood in the laundry room under a bare 
light bulb. Her brown hair touched her shoulders. 
She concealed her small breasts by stooping 
slightly. She had put on a blue wool dress. He 
liked her in this dress, a Peter Pan collar and satin 
belt. He moved to close the door. 

She held him. ‘‘You see what you can do when 
you try. You won’t knock yourself down again, 
will you?” 

“I haven’t got the job.” 

“Even if you don’t get it, you won’t lie down 
again. It doesn’t matter, baby. You tried and I 
love you. If you don’t make it this time, you'll 
make it next time. But you’ve got to keep trying, 
and I love you.” 

“Pm tired. Damn streetcar.” 
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“Poor baby. PIl heat the dinner. Do you love 
me?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

From the dark passage between the houses came 
the voice of Spine: ‘‘Hello!”’ 

Spine came in the rain carrying the cello wrong 
side up. 

“You forgot your fiddle. God, it’s like the 
Casbah,” Spine said, coming carefully down the 
steps. ‘‘You should put a light in that tunnel.” 

Longface introduced Spine as an old school 
friend. 

“I’m very pleased to meet you,” Spine said to 
Wildeyes, showing his teeth. He shook her small 
hand vigorously. 

“Are you also a cellist?” Wildeyes asked. 

“God, no. Wishbone’s Complete Creative Ser- 
vice. A lot of plain hard work, that’s all.” 

“It must be interesting work,” Wildeyes said. 
She closed the door. 

“ He doesn’t think so,” Spine said, smiling. “‘But 
everybody can’t be a genius. Somebody has to do 
the dirty work and keep things going.” Neither 
Longface nor Wildeyes made answer, and Spine 
said, ‘‘Well, I hope we can have dinner again soon 
— both of you. Maybe next time he’ll have a 
better appetite. He wouldn’t touch the steak.” 

Wildeyes looked at Longface. Then she nodded 
to Spine and walked out of the laundry room into 
the basement. 

Spine looked around. ‘‘Wonderful tubs. My 
mother wore herself to death over a sink like that. 
You don’t live here?” 

“My room’s up front.” 

Longface turned to the window. The glass was 
dirty, and he could not see through. It was rain- 
ing hard and steady. 

Spine tried to see where Wildeyes had disap- 
peared. Beyond the laundry room the basement 
fell into darkness. Wash lines were strung within, 
heavy with wet sheets, and the air smelled humid 
and sour. 

“Spine, would you mind taking her home? The 
streetcar runs only on the hour.” 

Spine said, ‘Glad to. Where does she live?” 

‘““Elmview. Can you wait a second? No, come 
ts Wig 
Longface took the cello and slipped in ahead. 
Spine followed slowly. They bent low to clear the 
wash lines, ducked between sheets, and stepped 
around ashcans. At the boiler Longface halted 
and listened. They moved on past a row of stalls 
in which tenants kept their rubbish under lock. 
A light showed in the cracks of a partition at the 
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far end, next to a coal bin. Longface opened a 
small door and they went in. 

Wildeyes sat on a narrow steel bed. She had 
pulled a blanket over her shoulders and held the 
ends in her small fists. A pot of coffee simmered 
on a two-burner gas range, a bridge table was laid 
prettily for two. The glasses sparkled. A line of 
books and some stacks of music were arranged 
neatly on a large desk under the window. Tacked 
to the wall was a print cut from a magazine. The 
sound of rain beat on the window. 

‘“‘Wildeyes,”’? Longface said. He stood the cello 
in its corner and sat down beside her. 

The girl showed no surprise at seeing Spine 
again. Her eyes turned to the window, and there 
they held. 

Longface reached for her hand, but she pulled 
it away. ‘“‘Later,” he said. ‘‘Spine will take you 
home now.” 

Spine fidgeted with his car keys. Longface 
fetched her coat. As he held the coat for her she 
let go of the blanket and stood up on unsteady high 
heels. He brought her handbag and white gloves. 

“Lucky thing, Spine driving you home. You 
won’t need your boots after all. But wear them 
next time.” 

‘My car’s double-parked,” Spine said. “I hope 
it’s all right.” 

“They don’t bother you here.” 

Wildeyes ran out of the room. She knocked into 
something, picked herself up, and ran on. The 
yard door opened, and she was out. 

Longface climbed up on the desk and, standing 
on his knees, opened the window. As Wildeyes 
passed on the sidewalk he called her name. She 
did not stop. 

He closed the window and came down and stood 
listening to the rain. A kitchen clock on the 
dresser showed twenty minutes past nine. The 
streetcar would not come for forty minutes. 

“Nothing, don’t worry,” Longface said. “‘She’ll 
be standing three blocks down, where the streetcar 
stops. Will you pick her up there? Pll appreciate 
Tht 

Spine looked at him. 

Longface tossed his hand. “She may not want 
to come at first. Will you do that?” 

**Aren’t you coming?” 

°SNig:?? 

Spine left. 

Longface uncased the cello and commenced to 
dry it with a rag. The cello was not wet, only its 
back was damp. He rubbed it all over. He said 
aloud to himself, ‘‘Won’t be in a hurry this year.” 
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ASK THE MAN WHO DOESN'T OWN ONE 


r CANER like women, can be fun, but they 
are expensive. Since I sold the family hag to the 
knacker, I have not only enjoyed the bachelor’s 
irresponsible freedom but have also become the 
richer by more than $1000 a year. Moreover, in- 
stead of one car, I now have a dozen. On hot 
summer days, I use the convertible to drive to the 
shore. When taking guests to the theater, I tell 
the chauffeur when the limousine will be required. 
For camping trips, the station wagon is most 
useful. For parties in suburbia, one of the new 
compacts usually meets the need; but if my wife 
and I take another couple with us, we use one of 
the larger sedans. Meanwhile, I change no tires, 
put on no chains. Someone does this for me, free 
of charge. Frozen gas lines, insurance premiums, 
license tags, state inspections, antifreeze, grease 
jobs, oil, gasoline, car washings, garage bills, 
battery checks, and front-end adjustments are 
but dimly remembered nightmares of the past. I 
now enjoy happy motoring, and not the least of 
my driving pleasure is the thought that money is 
piling up in the bank. In brief, I rent. 

At this point, it must be said that renting is not 
for everyone. Simple arithmetic shows that own- 
ing an automobile can be economically absurd, 
but no man can experience the joy of not owning 
an automobile unless he can fill a bill of three 
particulars. First, he must live in a city adequately 
served by various rapid, convenient means of 
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transportation; second, he must be tough-minded 
about automobiles; and third, he must be willing 
to deny himself nothing. 

The first point is almost self-evident. Some 
65,000 towns in the United States have no public 
transportation facilities, and their well-being is 
predicated on the use of private automobiles. Then 
there is suburbia, where a man’s need to own at 
least one car is apparent. Finally, not all cities, 
nor even all city neighborhoods, are well enough 
served by alternate means of transportation to 
make not owning a car worthwhile. 

Moreover, if a man does live in an area where 
taxis, trains, buses, and rented cars are easily had, 
he is still not ready for non-ownership unless he is 
willing to regard the automobile merely as an 
expensive, two-ton mechanical wheelchair that 
has no excuse for existence unless he is sitting in 
it, going somewhere. Sports-car addicts, antique- 
car buffs, and conspicuous consumers get as much 
sheer pleasure out of owning an automobile as 
other men derive from showing Rhodesian Ridge- 
backs or collecting matchbook covers. Some men 
imagine that there are appreciable differences 
among the standard brands of American automo- 
biles and regard their purchase of any particular 
one as an evidence of wisdom. There is no way to 
convince such people that all of our standard 
automobiles are almost exactly alike in all impor- 
tant respects except price, although even the auto- 
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mobile dealers will privately admit that this is the 
case. 

Still other men are perfectly willing to pay any 
amount of money for convenience, although they 
may well not get it. For instance, many a man 
locked in a line of commuter traffic nevertheless 
refuses to think of himself as taking part in public 
transportation, although he sits in a chair in a 
line of cars just as if he were sitting in a chair on an 
inbound train. The difference between him and 
the train rider is that he has to contend with the 
traffic, while the passenger idly reads the morning 
paper and arrives in the city sooner. Convenience, 
worth, and value are therefore all relative terms, 
but one thing is clear: it is impossible for a man to 
live without a motorcar if an automobile means 
anything more to him than a pile of metal that has 
no importance when not in actual use. 

In the last analysis, everything turns on the 
matter of use. The real question is not whether 
to drive acar, but when todrive one. For instance, 
a man would be an ass to drive between Phil- 
adelphia and New York City, because the trains 
run every hour during the day, travel faster than 
anyone can drive while staying out of jail, and 
are far less expensive than the cost of motoring. 
Figuring the cost of turnpike and Hudson tube 
tolls, and a conservative operating cost of 10 cents 
a mile, the cost of driving round trip from Phila- 
delphia to New York is $21.40. The round-trip 
train fare is $8.60. 

Obviously, the only time it is economical to 
drive is when a man is carrying passengers for 
whose train fare he would otherwise be responsible. 
If I were to take my wife and three children to 
Manhattan by the least expensive means, I would 
rent acar and save $21.60 on the price of the train 
tickets. To consider the cost per passenger mile 
may sound like haggling, but I prefer to regard it 
as being practical. An automobile is the most 
expensive means of transportation known to man 
when it contains only the driver — as it usually 
does. 

Moreover, at all times that the thing is not 
in motion, it sits quietly rotting at the curb, run- 
ning up the bill that represents the cost of aging. 
When a city man first rids himself of his car, he 
is likely to think of how much he will save by 
going nowhere he cannot walk. With masochistic 
happiness, he jams himself into cheap, crowded 
buses instead of sensibly hailing expensive taxi- 
cabs. This is false economy and defeats the whole 
purpose of not owning a car. Care must be taken 
to ensure that non-ownership increases, rather 
than decreases, the standard of living, if a genuine 
sense of freedom is to ensue. The rule is, use the 
most practical, comfortable, and convenient means 
of transportation to go wherever need or whim 
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commands; if a taxi represents the best way to 
ply between points A and B, then hail a cab. It is 
perfectly possible to splurge and save. 


I. THESE matters, I speak from an experience 
that began when my station wagon developed a 
fatal case of cylinder pox. I was grousing to 
myself about the necessity for buying a new one 
when a ghostly voice asked, “Why?” 

‘Because you can’t live in the automobile age 
without an automobile,” I muttered to myself. 

Then I remembered a fragment of conversation. 
A friend had said that one of the reasons he had 
moved back to the city from the suburbs was to 
save $2000 a year by getting rid of his two cars, 
and I began to wonder how much it was costing 
me to keep my car. The family ledgers showed 
that I had paid $2604.50 cash for the thing five 
years earlier. The wagon was now worth precisely 
$50 as junk, unless I repaired it. If I put the 
necessary $300 into a new engine, the car would 
bring $350, at most, as a trade-in, less than that 
on the used-car market. Depreciation over the 
last five years had therefore been $520.90 a year. 
During the twelve months past, I had spent $545 
for gasoline and $285.33 for insurance premiums, 
license fees, repairs, grease, and oil. Unfortunately, 
[ had no record of parking, toll bridge, and turn- 
pike fees, but a conservative estimate for the 
sake of arriving at a round number was $10. 

Thus, I estimated it had cost me $1361.23 to 
own and operate the station wagon in Philadelphia 
for the year just ended. Checking through ac- 
counts dating to the car’s purchase, I found it 
had cost at least $6295.57 to own the car for five 
years, an average cost of $1259.11 per year. 

On the other hand, I had driven the thing 
60,000 miles, and could therefore consider the 
cost of ownership to be 10.49 cents per mile, which 
did not seem an exorbitant price to pay for both 
transportation and convenience I went wearily 
off to bed thinking that my friend must have said 
that he spent $2000 a year to keep two cars. 

Yet, it was hard to dismiss the notion that a 
$2600 car could wind up costing a man $6300 at 
the end of five years, and the following morning 
I started poking into automotive statistics. It 
turned out that the national average annual cost 
of owning and operating a $2300 automobile was 
exactly 10.49 cents per mile. The annual average 
cost of owning a $2400 automobile in Philadelphia 
was $1215; in New York the figure was $500 
higher; in Chicago the cost was more than $1900 
a year; and in Los Angeles the average man was 
spending nearly $2000 to keep up his car, al- 
though he probably had no idea where his money 


was going. Other statistics were even more inter- 
esting. A Chicago businessman reported savings 
of $1000 a year from selling his car and taking 
taxis and renting cars instead. His bill came to 
$900 for transportation, and he had used cabs 
daily and had rented cars on sixteen occasions, in 
addition to renting one for a two-week vacation. 
In New York City, a man who reported an annual 
owning cost of $1771 discovered that non-owning 
saved him $551 a year, even though he had rented 
a car every day at hourly rates. 

At this point, I began to think there might 
have been something in what my friend was say- 
ing. But I was not yet ready to tell the repairman 
what to do about my station wagon. I first made 
up a deliberate exaggeration of my family’s need 
for mobility. It included 1000 taxi rides at $1 
each; 100 days of auto rentals at a rate of $10 a 
day and 10 cents a mile for 50 miles each day; 
3650 trips on the commuter train to center city; 
and five round trips to Canada in a rented car, 
just for good measure. This was a five-year figure, 
and the cost of all this hypothetical transportation 
totaled $380 less than we had actually paid to 
run our car. Whereupon I put down my pencil, 
went to the nearest telephone, and told the re- 
pairman where he could shove that new engine. 

During the next carless days, I went through 
the stage of sneering happily at the sound of 
wheels spinning helplessly on ice, of laughing 
at the gasoline and automobile advertisements, of 
feeling smug as I looked down from the commuter 
train on the line of beetles creeping along what is 
lugubriously called the Expressway. But all this 
was whistling in the dark, because not having 
a car was proving to be far more inconvenient than 
I had imagined it would. There were times when 
the rental agency said, Sorry, we don’t have a car 
for you today. There were times when the trains 
ran late, when I couldn’t get a cab, when buses 
seemed to run only in the rain. At such times it 
was difficult to remember when the family car 
had been laid up for repairs, or stuck in hot traffic 
with its radiator boiling over, or the hours I spent 
lying in the slush, fitting on chains. It was not 
until the end of the first carless year that I was 
able to understand that the inconvenience of own- 
ing a car balanced — at least, for me — the incon- 
venience of not owning one. 

Meanwhile, a change came over the family, for 
not having a car led us to make choices, instead of 
sliding along the paths of least resistance. The 
rule to deny ourselves nothing was predicated on 
two questions: is this trip necessary, and how do 
we get there? Driving to the shore, for example, 
had never been a matter for second thought when 
we had the station wagon. But now we paused. 
Was going to the shore what we most wanted to 
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ASK THE MAN WHO DOESN’T OWN ONE 


do? Ifso, we hired a car and went. When we did, 
we enjoyed the sea in a way we had never en- 
joyed it when we took going to the beach for 
granted. If we did not go, it was only because we 
had discovered something else we would rather do. 
In either event, we added something to what we 
did — the quality of conscious choice. 

We also began to walk. When we had a car, 
it had not occurred to us that most of our daily 
business could be carried out much more rapidly 
and far more conveniently on foot than by auto- 
mobile. My wife, for instance, had always taken 
the car to the supermarket, although the super- 
market is little more than a block away. She had 
imagined it was quicker, which was not the case. 
She imagined it was easier to load the grub into 
the back seat and drive it home than to push it 
home in a shopping cart. That, too, was a wrong 
idea. At rush hours, I found I could walk from 
office to train far more rapidly than any taxi 
could push through the traffic. The children had 
always walked to school, six blocks away. 

I had wondered how we had managed to roll 
up 12,000 miles a year, and now I knew; we had 
used the car for innumerable short hauls around 
the city, in the course of daily living, and this was 
one reason for the burned-out engine. For, as any 
mechanic will testify, start-and-stop city traffic 
takes more out of a car than the equivalent num- 
ber of turnpike miles. I will not pretend that walk- 
ing is always great fun, or that it is always con- 
venient or practical. But if you walk when it is 
convenient and take a cab when it isn’t, you cover 
the same ground just as efficaciously as if you 
traveled those miles in your car. And it is far less 
expensive. 

We turned to an auto rental agency whenever 
it made good sense to drive. Once, when the 
need arose, we became a two-car family, and I 
assure you it is a far better thing to operate two 
cars for a day than to own two cars for a year. 
Moreover, it is a distinct advantage to be able 
to rent the type of automobile suited to the need, 
rather than have to make one automobile serve 
all needs. The crucial advantage in renting, how- 
ever, is that you pay for transportation only when 
you are actually being transported. High as 
rental cost is, it is still far cheaper to pay for an 
automobile when you use one than it is to own an 
automobile that is sometimes in motion but is 
often parked. 

These advantages are apparent to an increasing 
number of city residents, as the rental agencies’ 
books show. One large rental corporation reports 
that residential renting is the fastest-growing area 
of its business. It is not referring to those who, 
arriving in town by plane, thereupon rent a car in 
the city. It refers to rentals within city neighbor- 
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hoods to city residents. Before World War II such 
rentals were virtually nonexistent. Today they 
total more than $4 million a year in this one 
company alone, and the growth curve leads the 
company to predict that the figure will reach $20 
million by 1965. Looking at the curve, one cor- 
porate executive exclaimed, ‘‘We may be on the 
verge of a revolution in urban living!” 
“Revolution” is doubtless a strong word, but 
the trend to non-ownership of automobiles is so 
marked that Detroit manufacturers are now com- 
peting for fleet sales to car-leasing agencies. This 
is not something the manufacturers like to discuss 
in public, although some Detroit executives pri- 
vately predict the day will come when no one will 
own the car he drives. Even now, they say, most of 
the cars on the highway are not privately owned. 
They are rented cars, or company cars, or fleet 
cars leased by companies, or unpaid-for automo- 
biles that still belong to finance companies. Leas- 
ing plans have appeared whereby dealers rent 
new Cars to customers on a yearly basis. In return 
for a monthly sum, the dealer pays all costs of 
maintenance, including gas and oil. At the end 
of the year, the old car is turned in and the client 
leases a new one. , 
Simple arithmetic, rather than considerations 
of status, led me into the paths of non-ownership. 
I was therefore surprised to hear a man say, ““The 
guy with more status than anybody is the guy 
who can afford not to have a car.” There is no 
reason why this should even be imagined. My 
anticipated saving of $380 over five years was ac- 
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tually in error. I had expected it to be wrong 
because I had deliberately exaggerated our trans- 
portation needs, but not until the end of the first 
year did I realize how wildly I had exaggerated 
them. The cost of public transportation and rented 
cars came to $216.20. Possibly we did not indulge 
ourselves enough. In any event, the first year of 
being without a car saved me precisely $1145.03 
over what it had cost to own my station wagon 
the year before, without any loss of necessary 
mobility. 

It would be unfair to maintain that all was 
peaches and cream, however, or to suggest that 
all city neighborhoods are as filled with goods and 
services within easy walking distance as our own. 
There are plenty of Philadelphia neighborhoods 
that are fairly remote from a variety of means of 
transportation, and fairly remote from shopping 
centers as well. In such neighborhoods, ownership 
of an automobile is as necessary as it is in suburbia. 
And certainly, it was often inconvenient for me to 
be without a car, although the $1145.03 in the 
bank more than compensated for the incon- 
venience. Another man, of course, might enjoy 
fussing over his automobile and think it well worth- 
while to pay an additional thousand dollars a year 
to have his private car always ready at his door. 
I suppose value is always in the eye of the be- 
holder, but I haven’t the time to pursue that phil- 
osophical notion here. I must run off to see a 
travel agent. He is going to tell me how far 
$1145.03 will go toward a winter vacation in 
Jamaica. 


Bravely from Fairyland he rode, on furlough, 
Astride a tall bay given him by the Queen 
From whose couch he had sprung not a half hour since, 


Whose lilies of the valley shone from his helm. 


BY ROBERT GRAVES 


But alas, as he stopped to assist five Ulstermen 
Sweating to raise a recumbent Ogham pillar, 
Breach of a saddle girth tumbled Oisín 

To common Irish earth. And at once, it is said, 
Old age came on him with grief and frailty. 


St. Patrick asked: would he not confess the Christ? — 
Which for that Lady’s sake he loathed to do, 

But northward loyally turned his eyes in death. 

It was Fenians bore the unshriven corpse away 


For burial, keening. 


Curse me all squint-eyed monks 


Who misconstrue the passing of Finn’s son: 
Old age, not Fairyland, was his delusion. 


s 





BY JESSE HILL FORD 


A Southern writer whose short stories and whose 
first novel, MOUNTAINS OF GILEAD, appeared un- 
der the Allantic—Little, Brown imprint, JESSE 
Hii Forp, after a year of travel in Norway, has 
relurned to his home country in Humboldt, 
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Wedi was a trellis of rose vines. See the 
trellis at the end of Grandmother Rickman’s long 
painted wooden porch. Saturday was rain drip- 
ping off the eaves of the porch. Coy was four 
years old. 

Uncle Dan was coming Saturday. Dan was 
Grandmother Rickman’s brother. When was 
Saturday? When was rain? he thought. He went 
through the screen door and back through the 
long hallway into the kitchen. 

Governor was in the kitchen. Governor was old. 
He was the only person in the house who called 
the boy Coy Rickmans. Coy Rickmans wasn’t 
his name; no, his real name was Coy Rickman 
Turner, not Coy Rickmans. 

“Now you done let Foxy in the kitchen, Coy 
Rickmans. What if Miss Annie and them was to 
see?” 

“Will it rain today, Gov?” 

“Not today.” 

“When will it rain?” 

“Tomorrer,” the Negro said. “What if Miss 
Annie and them come back here and see Foxy? 
What will you do then, Coy Rickmans? Ain’t 
you had enough whippings about that dog? Next 
they fixin’ to whup me for you bringin’ Foxy in 
the house.”’ 

Governor was fooling. He was too old to get 
whippings anymore. Governor fed chickens and 
polished silver. Coy sat down by the big iron 
stove. The fox terrier sat beside him — Foxy, 
who walked on three legs because one leg had 
been hurt. Foxy was old too. Sometimes when 
Foxy ate bones a tooth broke and fell out of his 
mouth onto the ground. Sometimes Foxy’s tongue 
stuck out the side of his closed mouth. 

“I don’t like Uncle Dan,” Coy said. 

“Don’t say that, Coy Rickmans. He’s your kin 
peoples.” Governor went on polishing Grand- 
mother Rickman’s silver water pitcher. The 
polish was a nice smell, but silver polish was shoe 
polish was gasoline was all good things to smell — 
and turpentine — but nobody could eat or drink 
these smells because it would put them to sleep, 
Coy thought. 

“Don’t you know kin peoples is the best thing 
any mens got? Ain’t many little white boys got 
the kind of folks you is, Coy Rickmans. Naw, sir. 
You too young to be talkin’ and carryin’ on that 
way. He the very last brother Miss Annie got 
left. Why don’t you quit worryin’ your mind 
about him?” 

Uncle Dan was lean-faced, bald-headed, wore 
gold-rimmed glasses, and laughed more than 
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other people. His skin was loose and red and 
wrinkled, and the veins showed through, black and 
dangerous, on the backs of his hands. He was full 
of mischief and didn’t have a wife. Grandmother 
Rickman would tell how as a little girl she would 
faint when she cried. Dan would knock her down 
— yes, wouldn’t he hit her right in the stomach 
and she would faint dead away! 

Oh, he was always full of mischief. He would 
slap his leg when Grandmother Rickman would 
tell that story and would offer Grandfather Rick- 
man a cigar; but Grandfather Rickman didn’t 
smoke cigars, and he would very politely tell 
Uncle Dan no thanks. 

Grandfather Rickman was always quieter than 
usual when Uncle Dan was in the house. Some- 
times Grandfather Rickman came back to the 
kitchen with his crossword puzzle so he could 
work at it in peace without being bothered by 
Uncle Dan, though he never said a word about not 
liking Uncle Dan. Not to Governor, not to Coy, 
not to anybody in the world. 

Yet Coy knew that neither Governor nor 
Grandfather Rickman liked Uncle Dan. Nobody 
in the world liked Uncle Dan except Grandmother 
Rickman. Long ago Uncle Dan had tied fire- 
crackers to Foxy’s tail. Long ago he tied a tin can 
to Foxy. Why, every visit didn’t he used to have a 
new trick to play on Foxy! Foxy got so smart he 
would run and hide under the house when he saw 
Uncle Dan’s car roll up. Once Uncle Dan ruined 
a perfectly new suit of clothes he had just bought 
in Birmingham, crawling under the house to drag 
Foxy out and rub pepper in his nose. 

Uncle Dan always told this story on himself, and 
when he was done telling it he would jump up 
suddenly and make for the front door and say, 
**Where’s Foxy?” 

Every time he did, Coy would cry and Uncle 
Dan would laugh. “Someday Pll catch that old 
dog! he would say, rubbing the black veins on 
the backs of his hands, lighting a cigar, and grin- 
ning around it. 

Grandfather Rickman would take Coy up in 
his lap. ‘‘He’s only kidding, Coy,” the old man 
would say. ‘‘Big boys don’t cry! You know he’s 
kidding.” And Grandmother Rickman would 
say, “‘Dan doesn’t bother Foxy because he knows 
you love him, Coy.” 

“That’s just because I can’t catch him,” Uncle 
Dan said. Coy screamed at him and told him he 
was the devil. Grandfather Rickman whipped 
Coy for sassing Uncle Dan and for saying ‘“‘devil.”’ 


H., the devil,” Coy said, pulling at Foxy’s ear. 
“There you go,” said Governor. ‘“‘There you go. 
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You fixin’ to get started on that word and let some 
of them hear you.” 

“Uncle Dan is the devil, devil, devil.” 

“Now, Coy Rickmans, that ain’t the nice little 
boy J know cussin’ and carryin’ on that way.” 

“When is he coming, Gov?” Coy asked. 

“Saturday,” Governor said. 

Coy left the old Negro and went into Grand- 
mother Rickman’s bedroom. Foxy’s toenails 
clicked over the floor. Coy crawled under the bed. 
Foxy followed him and lay beside him on the cool 
floor. “Why don’t you let me take that old dog and have 
him put to sleep,’ Uncle Dan had said. ‘‘ You know 
how old he is — he’s thirteen years old! Look at him, 
how crippled and stiff.” 

“No,” Coy whispered. “You can’t have him.” 

“Aw, come on, you don’t care anything about that old 
dog. Why, the doctor can give him a shot of something 
and he goes to sleep in just a minute.” 

“No,” Coy said, tasting Uncle Dan’s kidding 
now. Yes, a whole mouthful of it so he couldn’t 
say another word, but kept looking away from the 
red, grinning face. This was kidding. Uncle Dan 
was kidding. Kidding went down inside and jerked 
the stomach. It swelled the mouth. 

“What’s the matter — can’t you take it? You 
got to learn to take it. Everybody has to learn to 
take it. I might give you a nickel if I said some- 
thing about that dog just one time and you didn’t 
cry. You really think I’d hurt that old mutt? 
Huh?” 

“Cat’s got his tongue,” Grandfather Rickman 
had said. “He knows you’re kidding though. 
Don’t you, Coy?” 

Coy could still nod, so he nodded. That was 
just before Uncle Dan said good-bye and left, on 
the way to Atlanta. He would stop at Royal 
again Saturday on his way back to Birmingham. 
Uncle Dan kissed Grandmother Rickman on the 
cheek and shook hands with Grandfather Rick- 
man. ‘Then he found a nickel behind Coy’s ear. 
**Can’t you say good-bye?” 

Pll tell him good-bye and he won’t take Foxy. 
He won’t start the kidding again, Coy thought. 
But when he looked up at Uncle Dan he couldn’t 
say it. His tongue hurt all the way down in his 
throat, but he whispered it. Coy looked at Grand- 
father Rickman and grabbed his hand to make 
the kidding leave. Jf it don’t leave Pil cry again. 
He held on, he pulled down with all his weight 
and held Grandfather Rickman’s hand until the 
blue car finally left and Uncle Dan was gone. 

Atlanta was the iron deer standing up the street 
in the Kilgore’s yard where Coy and Foxy and 
Grandfather Rickman passed it on Sunday when 
they went for walks in the afternoon. Sunday was 
leaves on the ground. 

“No ma’am, I ain’t seen Coy Rickmans since a 
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while ago,” said Governor in the kitchen. ‘‘Coy?” 
Grandmother Rickman called. 

Foxy struggled to be up, but Coy held him 
where he was, and they lay under the bed a long 
time after she had quit calling. “I expect Coy 
Rickmans is playing with Foxy somewheres,” 
Governor said. “Want me to look under the 
house, Miss Annie??? Grandmother Rickman 
said no. 


L RAINED just as Governor said it would. God 
squatted with his hand on the water faucet so 
people in Royal could have Saturday; God with 
his black beard who turned on the Alabama 
moon. Alabama was a still June bug with little 
brown ants crawling in and out of it. 

The rain stopped. The flies left the porch to go 
play again. The eaves dripping, dripping into 
the shrubbery; God suddenly turned the sun on 
again. Coy left the porch. Standing on the warm 
sidewalk he looked back. Foxy got up slowly and 
came after him, holding the hind foot up, hopping 
on three legs. Coy followed him across the lawn 
to the ditch and watched the water push twigs 
past for a while. Finally it showed the red sand 
ditch bottom again, and the water was gone 
down to the Bad Place, where the devil lived. 

It’s Saturday, Coy thought. He crossed the 
ditch, crossed the red sandy street, and crawled 
beneath the barbed wire. A little wind stirred the 
corn. He walked down a long straight row. 
Vines with tiny white blossoms twined about the 
stalks. The corn leaves dripped; the field ended 
and there was a deep ditch, purple and green 
with blackberry vines. The dog went ahead, fol- 
lowing the rim of the ditch to a place in the vines 
separated by a path. The dog stopped. Coy 
looked. Then he stepped into the path and fell, 
rolling and skidding over the thump in his heart, 
betrayed by damp, slick ground; eyes closed, 
teeth clenched until he struck sand, opened his 
eyes, and touched his stinging cheek. Kidding, he 
thought. Don’t cry and find the nickel. He had 
given the nickel to Grandfather Rickman to keep 
for him, but before giving it up he had to look at 
the buffalo and the Indian again. Now he felt 
behind his ear, then the other ear. The nickel was 
not there. Had the nickel shaken loose and 
dropped in the sand before he could find it? 

“Look for the nickel,” he whispered and dug a 
hole in the damp sand between his knees. The 
dog came down the steep path and sniffed at the 
hole. Water seeped into the bottom of it. 

Coy stopped digging. Governor was calling. 
“Coy Rickmans?”’ A thin yellow iodine sting of 
sound, a scratch, little as germs; yes, the littlest of 
all had to be put to sleep with iodine. Did they feel 
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it? We could be pieces of sand, he thought. Foxy 
is. “‘Coy Rickmans?”’ came the cry again. Coy is. 
“Coy Rickmans?”? Nothing could find two pieces 
of sand. Pieces of sand would never answer. 

“I hate him. Hes going to put Foxy to sleep with a 
doctor’s shotgun. I don’t want Foxy to go to sleep, Gov.” 

“Did he say that? Naw, but he kiddin’. 

“I can’t take it.” 

“Sho you can. Didn’t he give you a nickel?” 

“I still can’t take it. I’m gonna bust, Gov.” 

“Lemme wash your face. Listen, what you worryin? 
vour mind for? Listen to me. Straighten up and listen.” 

“You ain’t nothing but black, Gov. God called you to 
come in out of the sun and you wouldnt come. That's 
why. You got burnt black.” 

“Sonny boy. Sonny, listen to me. They want to teach 
you to learn to take it. You can’t call no mens the devil. 
You can’t go around losin’ your temper and callin’ kinfolks 
the Bad Man.” 

“Tf he takes Foxy Pll get your ax, Gov. Pll chop him 
up to stove wood.” 

“Naw, you wort. I ain't gonna let him take Foxy, 
Coy Rickmans. Mr. Rickmans, he wont let him take 
Foxy either. And Miss Annie, she won't let him. And 
your daddy and mama in Tennessee, they won’t let him. 
But it’s one more thing.” 

“Whats that?” 

‘“‘He got to go sometime or another. We all got to. 
Foxy ain't gonna be here always, climbin’ in bed with 
you and hidin’ down under the covers from Miss Annie.” 

“Where will he go?” 

“They mostly goes to the woods. Don’t keer to have 
nobody see. So they goes and hides in the woods. They 
go off and do it all alone.” 

“But Pll bust, Gov. If Foxy goes off Pll bust.” 

“Coy Rickmans?” 

Coy waited, filling the hole, smoothing the sand 
over. Governor didn’t call again. They crossed 
the ditch, the dog climbing the path into the pine- 
woods. Then they left the path. The woods 
changed. Not pine trees now, not pine needles, 
but leaves that made noise. Sunday leaves, but no, 
it is Saturday, because they don’t change it. It 
rained, so it’s Saturday and they can’t change it 
now. 

The fox terrier hopped ahead over the leaves, 
stopped, and then began to sniff the ground. He 
entered a cane thicket, out of sight. One moment 
out where Coy could see him, then not there. 

“Gone,” Coy whispered. ‘‘Hiding.”’ 

He ran to the cane and pushed into it. ‘“‘Foxy? 
Foxy?” he called. “Foxy!” Be mad at him, make 
him come back, he thought. “Devil,” he whis- 
pered, standing in the midst of the cane. “Devil, 
devil, devil.” If he could only whistle. Gov could 
whistle. Gov was black, but Gov could whistle. 
Coy tried to make his voice sound like Gov’s 
whistle, but no, it didn’t sound good enough. 
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Foxy didn’t come. Kidding, his throat was kidding 
again. He cried for a while until the kidding went 
down. He hushed and walked on through the 
thicket and saw Foxy. Yes, Foxy! He screamed 
at the dog. The fox terrier was rolling, standing 
up and lying down again and rolling. Doing it, 
then — he had come here to do it alone and 
never come back, hiding! 

Coy’s heart pounded. Near the dog was a white 
broken tree, fallen beside a stump in the midst of a 
stand of ironweed. Going forward a bit, Coy 
stopped again, assailed by an unfamiliar smother- 
ing stink, sudden, powerful, dark as veins. Some- 
thing — but he would know it. The dog stood up, 
looked at him, and rolled again. Coy walked to 
the place, a desolation of bones, a patch of hide, 
flies. Where the flies come to play, he thought. 
Then he saw the head, the horns. ‘‘Cow,” he 
whispered. 

The old dog at last seemed satisfied. They 
walked then. They came to the highway and 
walked along the gravel shoulder beside it. Now 
and then Coy smelled the dog, the cow. Yes, Foxy 
had hidden back in the woods, Coy thought. He 
had done it alone too, and would never have come 
home if Coy had not found him. 

A car pulled off the highway. A man got out of 
it and walked back to meet them. It was Vilous 
Lee, the butcher Grandfather Rickman went 
fishing with, still wearing his apron, yes, and blood 
spots on it. Grandfather Rickman’s friend, but a 
strange man. 

Vilous Lee put Coy and Foxy in the back seat of 
his car and drove back to Royal. Grandfather 
Rickman stood in the yard by the ditch. He 
crossed the ditch and took Coy out of the car and 
carried him into the house. 

“They were walking by the road,” Vilous Lee 
said. He lowered his voice. ““The dog rolled.” 

“Ah, I’m sorry about that.” 

“The dog was already in the car before I 
smelled it.” The butcher laughed and wiped his 
hands on his bloody apron. Then he left. 

“Come on,” said Grandfather Rickman. 

Coy followed him to the kitchen. “Are you 
going to whip me?” Coy asked. 

“Here he is. Clean him up, Gov. Foxy rolled.” 

“At lease we has him back,” Governor said. He 
filled the sink and took Coy’s clothes off and put 
them on the back porch. ‘“*Phewee!”’ 

“Miss Annie and your Uncle Dan still out 
lookin’. You bound to have a whippin’ for run- 
nin’ off,” Governor said. ‘‘Miss Annie almost 
called Tennessee, but Mr. Dan, he talked her into 
waiting.” 
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“Uncle Dan can’t get Foxy,” Coy said. “You 
wouldn’t let him. Nobody in the world would let 
him. Foxy tried to go to sleep in the woods, Gov. 
I made him come home.” 

“Uh-huh,” Governor said. 

“He won’t go back again, will he, Gov?” 

The black man pulled the plug and let the sink 
drain. He lifted Coy down and began drying him. 
“Not right away,” he said thoughtfully. “‘But 
then once a dog find a place — yes, he might go 
back.” 

Oh, yes, that’s where old dogs went, Coy 
thought. The flies went there too after the rain 
stopped, and if Foxy went away without him Coy 
would follow the flies. “Flies play there, Gov,” 
Coy said. 

“I bet they do,” Gov said. He peered out the 
window. ‘‘Here come Miss Annie and Mr. Dan. 
Mr. Rickmans is gone out to tell them you’re okay 
and safe. Don’t get your mind worried again 
now, Coy Rickmans. It’s just a whippin’.” 

But it wasn’t. Gov was fooling. Coy knew what 
it was. It was a cow. A cow was the place Grand- 
father Rickman and Vilous Lee kept their min- 
nows. A wooden trough sunk in the ground beside 
the coal shed, with little fish going around in it, 
and some that had gone to sleep floating. The 
little fish slept that way, floating at the top, white 
and peaceful as milk, waiting for Grandfather 
Rickman to come throw them away. 


Christmas Eve 


BY ROBERT NYE 


On Christmas Eve in barbary air 
I drag the old moon by the hair 
And trot her through the cobbled snow. 


The dark is cold as calvary. 
The naked stars across the black 
Web of the night crawl spiderly. 


Child, sleep while you can. ‘Tomorrow 

I will tell you another story. 

Now ride in your dreams the mare “Glory,” 

The stud “Death,” and the wild colt “Sorrow.” 





THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


BY A. ALVAREZ 


Author of two books of criticism and an anthology of contemporary poetry, A. ALVAREZ was born in 1929 in 


London, where he now lives as a free-lance writer. He is a frequent visitor to the United States and in 1960-1961 


was professor of English al Brandeis University. He has visited Auschwitz twice during the past year. 


$5, concentration camps have been so much an 
obsession of our time that it is now hard to dis- 
tinguish between the figures in them and the land- 
scape. They blur and merge at every moment. 

In Poland, where the scenes of Nazi atrocities 
are scrupulously preserved by a Department of 
Martyrology, you see only the landscape, a land- 
scape of politics. It is as though the horror had 
somehow been generalized into a formal warning. 
When the Nazis destroyed Treblinka it became, 
literally, a field of skulls; now a large, dignified 
monument is going up. Auschwitz has been 
turned into a museum. In winter, under snow 
and at temperatures below zero, it is an empty 
landscape of straight lines — barbed wire, de- 
crepit brick barracks, railway lines, and, where 
the huts have been burned, row upon orderly row 
of chimney stacks where nothing moves. 

But in the thick, marshy summer, excursion-bus 
loads of workers and their children file through the 
blockhouses. Among the documents in glass cases, 
the photographs, statistics, and scale models of the 
gas chambers, the instruments of torture are dis- 
creetly displayed. Behind vast plate-glass win- 
dows are mountains of human hair, suitcases, 
spectacles, artificial limbs. Great mounds of old 


shoes reach up like rubble after an air raid. The 
excursionists shuffle silently after their guides and 
are taught a violent lesson in politics. 

Yet despite the mementos of death, the process 
is abstract and anonymous; it makes even suffering 
the proof of a political theory. Perhaps this is as 
well, since the reverse is a psychopathic, chamber- 
of-horrors view, which fixes on the details of pain 
and torture to the exclusion of everything else. It 
has made descriptions of Nazi atrocities best sellers 
in the shady bookshops of Soho. It also makes the 
camps unimportant; if they were simply play- 
grounds for sadists who in another society would 
have been locked away, then they are an aberra- 
tion best forgotten, for they prove only that our 
sickest fantasies can be acted out. The Eichmann 
affair has shown that they were not. 


THE HISTORICAL SLUM 


But what remains, besides political museums 
and sadism? The beginning of an answer is to be 
found in Birkenau, the subsidiary extermination 
camp attached to Auschwitz. There the women’s 
barracks are still standing, cleaned up but other- 
wise untouched. They are small, low buildings 
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of raw brick and cement, greenish inside with 
damp, and even in summer very cold. Each con- 
tains washing troughs, lavatories, and about 150 
slots made of concrete, brick, and rough, gaping 
planks, 80 inches wide and ranged in tiers of three; 
these are the bunks. 

Into each hut were crammed at least a thou- 
sand women, often considerably more. At times 
they slept nine to a bunk. Cattle live less squalidly, 
and the horses, which were originally stabled in 
the men’s barracks, probably lived a good deal 
better. Altogether 4,500,000 people died there, 
and all that is left is a kind of historical slum, be- 
yond even pity or indignation. 

Yet no one, we were repeatedly told, wants to 
hear any more about the camps; they have al- 
ready provoked enough morbidity and sensational- 
ism and paranoia. Even the Israelis look on them 
less as a martyrdom than as a national shame. 
“Where,” a Jerusalem child asked during Eich- 
mann’s trial, ‘was our army?” 

But somehow, while all miseries of World 
War II have faded, the image of the concentration 
camps persists. Perhaps it is because we are drift- 
ing irresponsibly toward another war that we 
compensate by feeling obscurely responsible for 
that last massive atrocity. But there is another 
reason. In the middle of Zf This Is a Man, the most 
moving of all the records of Auschwitz, Primo 
Levi inserted a curious generalization: “If from 
the inside of the Lager, a message could have 
seeped out to free men, it would have been this: 
Take care not to suffer in your own homes what is 
inflicted on us here.” 

As our distance in time from the camps grows, 
the figures in the landscape, both captives and 
captors, begin to seem increasingly like our own. 
L'univers concentrationnaire is no longer what David 
Rousset, another survivor, called ‘‘a world apart.” 
It is, instead, our own world in concentrated 
form, our own predicament come very close. 


THE SPIRAL OF DESTRUCTION 


At Palmiry, in the forests outside Warsaw, is a 
national cemetery for the victims of the Nazi mass 
executions. Its rows of graves have a certain dig- 
nity, and even a certain innocence, now that trees 
have grown over the trenches in which the corpses 
were once piled. 

But at least those who died at Palmiry were 
important enough to be singled out. Their deaths 
were given meaning, and that in turn made some 
sense of their lives. For everyone, I suppose, be- 
lieves that death, however haphazard, in a way 
sums up, even perversely, the inner logic of his 
personality; that at least within his own tiny 
circle his name will survive as history. So the 
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dead at Palmiry have their own graves and head- 
stones; they have become national martyrs. 

But in the twenty months of the executions 
there, only 1700 people were killed. The gas 
chambers at Auschwitz-Birkenau were designed 
for 2000 at a time; in theory, they could “process”? 
40,000 victims a day. Of those, not one was able 
to vindicate himself as a man. Anyone who even 
attempted martyrdom, self-sacrifice, or escape 
endangered the lives of everyone else and so was 
hated by his fellow prisoners. The final standard 
of behavior in the camps was the anonymity of 
bare survival. 

At that point death itself is annihilated. The 
only adequate word is “extermination.” Instead 
of names, the victims had numbers; instead of 
history, their story was told by statistics. In the 
last stages, when the crowds on the transports 
were never registered and their personal docu- 
ments were destroyed, statistics themselves were 
inadequate and oblivion took over. 

There are, however, no limits to the inflationary 
spiral of destruction. From 1940 to 1945 nearly 
4,500,000 people died in Auschwitz. The same 
number would die in minutes if a hydrogen bomb 
landed on London. The gap is very small between 
the comforts of our affluent society and the bare, 
animal squalor of Birkenau, or the finality of the 
Auschwitz crematorium, with its rasping iron 
trolleys. So perhaps the concentration camps 
have kept a tight hold on our imaginations not 
because, as Hannah Arendt suggested, they were 
the laboratories in which the totalitarian states 
proved that all things are possible, but because, 
accepting as we do that all things are now effort- 
lessly possible everywhere, we see them as a small- 
scale trial run for a nuclear war. 


FACELESSNESS 


The corridors of the blockhouses of Auschwitz 
are lined with photographs of prisoners who died 
there. Menon one side, women on the other, they 
stare at each other as the guided tours file past. 
They might as well be staring in a mirror: all are 
in identical poses against the same blank back- 
ground; all wear the same uniforms of striped cot- 
ton; all have their heads shaved. They represent 
the triumph of the totalitarian superstate: people 
without identities, without past, without future, 
and without faces; ‘‘a monstrous equality,” Han- 
nah Arendt called it, “without fraternity and with- 
out humanity, an equality in which dogs and cats 
could have easily partaken.”’ 

It is as though, by industrializing human values 
themselves, democracy had become lunatic. In- 
stead of all men being equal before the law and 
equal in opportunity, they became equal simply 
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in usefulness: as equal as any commodity turned 
out by a mass-production line. In some of the 
experiments carried out by SS doctors, the limbs 
of prisoners, and their lives, were used literally as 
interchangeable spare parts. 

The defenses of the personality are frail. They 
rely heavily on a pact of mutual responsibility and 
respect between society and the individual. So 
the first step into the lunacy of the concentration 
universe was to remove the prisoners utterly from 
the sustaining world of responsible public sanity. 
The totally innocent were arrested for no reason 
they could understand. They were stripped of all 
legal rights, and their social status was turned 
upside down; the more respectable the prisoner 
had been, the more brutally the SS treated him. 
The Jews, who were guilty of nothing except their 
Jewishness, found themselves at the bottom of a 
camp hierarchy, the apex of which was formed by 
common-law criminals, murderers, and thieves. 

Once reason goes, nightmare follows inevitably 
— a nightmare guided by the perverse logic of the 
camps’ machinery and accelerated by the instinct 
for self-destruction that is hidden in everyone. The 
process was one of organized regression. It began 
in the transport trains when the prisoners, already 
bewildered by their very innocence, were herded 
into cattle trucks, without food or water or space, 
and subjected to a continual gross brutality. Ac- 
cording to the psychiatrist Bruno Bettelheim, 
“The purpose of this massive initial abuse was to 
traumatize the prisoners and break their resist- 
ance; to change at least their behaviour if not their 
personalities.’ This was the precipice between 
the world of accustomed sanity and that of gra- 
tuitous suffering. 

When the prisoners had passed this point, the 
paradoxes of insanity began. Over the gates of 
Auschwitz was written not ‘“‘Abandon Hope, All 
Ye Who Enter Here” but Arbeit Macht Frei. The 
words of greeting were: 


You have come here not to a sanatorium but to a 
German concentration camp from which there is no 
other way out than through the chimney. If someone 
doesn’t like it, he may go at once to the barbed wire; 
if there are any Jews in this transport, they have no 
right to live longer than two weeks; if there are any 
priests, they may live one month, the others — three 
months. 


Those who were not sent straight to the gas 
chambers were stripped, shaved, deloused, beaten, 
and overborne on every side by meaningless or- 
ders, the only purpose of which was to persuade 
them that they neither had nor deserved a hope of 
survival. 

At this point, adult bewilderment gave way to 
the sheer incomprehension of childhood; the sense 
that some kind of pattern lies behind this idiocy, 
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but it is not to be perceived — perhaps is not even 
possible to perceive. The process of regression and 
disintegration had begun. The prisoners were 
thrust into the terrible intimacy of the block- 
houses, each with its own petty hierarchy and 
jealousies, and its own senseless rules, which de- 
pended entirely on the whim of the guards and 
Kapos and regulated every detail of their lives. 

Like children, says Bettelheim, they were stu- 
pidly bullied and slapped; they suffered afresh the 
degradation of rigid toilet training; they were al- 
lowed to see and hear only what the authorities 
directed. They were starved and worked into the 
ground senselessly, moving rocks from one place 
to another, piling earth with their hands. Their 
strongest emotion was the impotent rage of a child 
in a world hopelessly beyond his control. 

Once an adult has been degraded into childish- 
ness, of however terrible a kind, the final regres- 
sion into death follows easily. In the last stages of 
the concentration process, all spontaneity and 
will ceased. Like tiny infants, the prisoners no- 
ticed no one around them, reacted to nothing 
except food, and became in themselves the living 
dead. At that point, they would walk indifferently 
to the chimney. 

The continual, casual suffering of the camps 
may be imagined only in terms of some medieval 
inferno. But it was hell with a peculiarly modern 
refinement: the victims not only underwent ap- 
parently endless suffering; at the same time they 
were made to consent to their own damnation, 
When a man who is totally innocent finds himself 
in hell he must, in order to understand what is 
happening to him, manufacture his guilt — if 
necessary, from his inner life. So he is not only in 
hell; he has also enacted on himself the Last 
Judgment. 


THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF DEATH 


There is an eerie similarity between the drab, 
unfinished brick of the blockhouses at Auschwitz 
and some of the older tenements in Nowa Huta, a 
big steel town not far off. It is eerie but under- 
standable; as Nowa Huta processes steel, so Ausch- 
witz processed human beings. And to do so it 
used all the complex skills of organized modern 
business. 

In The Theory and Practice of Hell, Eugen Kogon 
has set out the figures collected by SS Lieutenant 
General Pohl to show the average profit made 
from ‘‘the mass utilisation of human bodies on an 
efficiency basis.” The daily farming-out wage paid 
to the camp is balanced against the cost of food 
and depreciation of clothing, then multiplied by 
270, the average life-span of a prisoner in days. 
To this is added the profit to be made from the 
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prisoner’s personal effects, including dental gold, 
and the utilization of his body after death — hair 
sold to make cloth, fat for soap, bones and ashes 
for glue and fertilizer (less, of course, two marks 
for the cost of cremation). The death factories 
apparently were profitable concerns. 

There also exists a series of formal letters ex- 
changed between the commandant of Auschwitz 
and a large, still thriving drug firm. They are all 
written in conventional business jargon; both 
sides haggled over the price and worried over the 
details of shipment. But the commodity in ques- 
tion was ‘150 females.” These letters, Pohl’s 
calculations, and Eichmann’s obsessive coordina- 
tion of the transports all belong to the same world, 
that of efficient modern big business. 

Even the mass persuaders were the same. At 
the extermination camp Treblinka, the victims 
were cajoled into walking quietly by the thousands 
to the gas chambers by a kind of super advertising 
campaign. With the camp orchestra playing, they 
were shepherded toward the “‘baths’? down an 
ordinary town street, complete with restaurant, 
café, and hospital. There were even plush arm- 
chairs in the station waiting room. But, as in some 
Western frontier town, the whole thing was a false 
facade. To make them accept their extermination 
docilely, the Nazis sold them the image of normal 
life, just as they sold Greek Jews the title deeds to 
nonexistent shops and land in the Ukraine before 
transporting them. 

The techniques are those of our own industrial- 
ized mass society. Only the moral framework is 
different. Once that is changed, by whatever 
mass persuasion or hysteria, the system runs itself. 
Even the prisoners could imagine no alternative, 
for their survival depended on accepting the 
lunacy for what it was in order to preserve, by 
cunning, their own vestiges of sanity. A Polish 
Jew who came through Auschwitz told me that 
one of the lagerfiihrers was known, almost affec- 
tionately, as Tom Mix, because, he said, ‘“‘not a 
day passed without his shooting someone.” 


THE MIRROR OF SOCIETY 


“Take care not to suffer in your own homes 
what is inflicted on us here.” The force of Primo 
Levi’s warning is to deprive us of the easy ways 
out — shock and indignation. The more we know 
of the camps, the more they seem like a mirror 
thrust into our faces. But it is a distorting mirror 
in which the image is warped by all the pain and 
horror. And this is a consolation; it helps us not 
to recognize our own features. 

Hence our anxiety to picture Eichmann as a 
monster. It is easier than believing him guilty 
while accepting his defense. For if he were simply an 
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administrator who obeyed orders and ran his 
corner in destruction as efficiently as he could, 
then his crimes could not be shrugged off as the 
psychopathology of a particular man or a par- 
ticular moment in history. Instead, they would 
look startlingly like the psychopathology of every- 
day life now. 

Sadism, like most other perversions, ends up by 
seeming contemptible, even a bit childish. The 
concentration camps, however, were a peculiarly 
adult outrage. All those straight lines — the pre- 
cise rows of blockhouses, railway sidings, and 
barbed wire — are the product of some very 
sophisticated planning. Equally sophisticated was 
the morality behind them, the choice which re- 
placed human values with the ideal of efficiency. 

But at a certain level of sophistication, inno- 
cence and guilt become indistinguishable. The 
prisoners finished as obscurely convinced of their 
crimes as their captors were of their own righteous- 
ness. No doubt the man who finally presses the 
button to start a nuclear war will have a mind and 
finger as stiff with right reasons as any member of 
the Department of Racial Affairs. 

So the camps possess our imagination still be- 
cause they remain unavoidably our responsibility. 
In one sense, we are all victims; we all suffer at 
some time the temptation to hand over our identi- 
ties and lapse back into hopeless passivity. We 
merely lack the machinery of gross violence which 
would transform private annihilation into public 
outrage. But we might be equally at home on the 
other side of the barbed wire. Certainly, we daily 
handle and are handled by much the same prin- 
ciples of efficiency. | 

To add to the confusion, these often have great 
functional beauty. The bombers, missiles, com- 
puters, and even the huge, smoothly working 
businesses have an impersonal perfection that is 
easily mistaken for a high civilization of their own. 
In comparison, the inefficient beauty of the arts 
and shifting, tentative discriminations of the in- 
tellect seem hopelessly fragile and far less appealing. 
But the moral sense and the whole related struc- 
ture of our civilization are based on them. And 
when they fail, the step into the concentration 
universe is short and easy. ‘“Take care not to 
suffer in your own homes what is inflicted on us 
here.” Or, as Henry James once wrote: 


Life zs, in fact, a battle. Evil is insolent and strong; 
beauty enchanting but rare; goodness very apt to be 
weak; folly very apt to be defiant; wickedness to carry 
the day; imbeciles to be in great places, people of 
sense in small, and mankind generally unhappy. But 
the world as it stands is no illusion, no phantasm, no 
evil dream of a night; we wake up to it again for ever 
and ever; we can neither forget it nor deny it nor 
dispense with it. 
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IR OCTOBER of 1953 the Atlantic published a Special Supplement on 
India, the first of a series of special issues devoted to a foreign people and 
the culture they have evolved. Other Supplements followed in the inter- 
vening years, and it is a pleasure for me to report that those on India, 
Japan, Brazil, Indonesia, the Arab World, and Africa Below the Sahara 
are completely sold out, and the issue on Red China is almost gone — 
evidence of a new orientation in American reading. 


This Supplement on Yugoslavia, the seventeenth in the series, like its 
predecessors, is not intended as a political critique; it is intended as an 
introduction to a talented, spirited people who form a relatively new 
nation, and whose writers, scholars, and artists we have encouraged to 
speak. 


It has been said that Yugoslavia is a country with six republics of five 
nationalities, four languages, three religions, two alphabets, and one party. 
The six republics are: Serbia, which is the largest and which includes the 
most important minority, of 800,000 Albanians; Croatia; Slovenia; Bosnia- 
Herzegovina; Montenegro; and Macedonia. The five nationalities are: 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Montenegrins, and Macedonians — and I might 
add, there was a time when they were at each other’s throats. The three 
religions, still active, are Serbian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Muslim. 
The two scripts: Cyrillic and Latin. The one party: the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia, which, as they describe it, preserves more of what 
we call “‘the democratic process” than one is likely to find elsewhere in 
countries that draw their governmental principles from radical Marxism. 


Before the war, the present Yugoslavia had few industries, vestiges of 
alien upper classes (Austrian, Italian, and Hungarian), and virtually no 
middle class. Yugoslavs finished the war having fought one another, hav- 
ing suffered the loss of 1.7 million people, and having had a high proportion 
of their buildings burned or bombarded by the Germans, Italians, the 
Allies, or each other. But in the war they had done one thing which no 
other east European people had done: under the powerful leadership of 
Marshal Tito, they had effected their own liberation from the Nazis, and 
they had done this independently, without substantial aid or direction 
from the Russians. It was this pride in themselves, this respect for their 
own country which prompted them, in 1948, to stand clear of the hegemony 


of the Kremlin. 
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THE BRIDGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


By MIROSLAV KRLEŽA 


A poet and dramatist who published his early work before World War I, MIROSLAV 


KRLEŽA is the leading writer of Croatia and a man of enormous influence in the newly 
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emerging Yugoslav literature; he is a close friend of Marshal Tito’s and a connoisseur 


of modern art. In his offices in Zagreb, apart from his creative work, he is engaged in 


ediling the most comprehensive series of encyclopedias ever published in central Europe. 


R HUMANITY’s past there have been wars which 
have played the role of historical locomotives of 
progress, but that an eventual Third World War, 
which threatens to destroy all that man has created 
as a witness to his wisdom and morals, would be- 
come a locomotive of death is beyond doubt. 

Wars do not fall from heaven like the angels of 
the Apocalypse. Wars are stubborn and cruel 
earthly phenomena, and whoever wishes to under- 
stand them must, in the light of negative experi- 
ence, attempt to explain them in an earthly man- 
ner. When we speak of an eventual Third World 
War, it follows as the normal consequence of the 
Second World War, just as the Second World War 
cannot be thought of apart from the First. Both 
world wars are connected by the iron logic of 
cause and effect. 

The pacifist policy of coexistence among na- 
tions and governmental blocs, as preached by 
Yugoslavia, is an idealistic policy of compromise 
by which the coefficient of international danger 
which today exists among nations and states may 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Whence comes the inspiration for the coura- 
geous initiative which a small and backward 
country like ours, until recently enslaved, has 
taken for its standard? The moral and political 
farsightedness which Yugoslavia, while resisting 


constant dangers, maintains as a beacon in its 
struggle for exalted international goals is actually 
the postulate of the negative and bloody experi- 
ence of its history. 

In the past, our country has never transgressed 
the simple moral principle that nations, whether 
great or small, should behave in international 
relations like decently brought-up, morally bal- 
anced individuals in human society who respect 
their neighbors as themselves. 

That nations should preach the truth, that they 
should not challenge each other’s freedom and 
elementary right of existence, that they should 
not threaten each other with weapons — these 
have been the principles which all the men of our 
country who are worthy of mention have preached 
in the past. That our country has behaved in this 
manner for centuries is proved by its own history, 
which is a dramatic struggle for the principle of 
freedom: freedom of nationality, of thought, of 
speech, of language, of moral conviction, and of 
artistic creation. 

In the tragic struggle for our moral, intellectual, 
political, and artistic existence, we see one of the 
proofs of the force of our vitality. Today this is our 
only guarantee of existence. 

Since the sixth and seventh centuries, our 
earliest days in the Balkans, many civilizations 
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around us have disappeared into the darkness of 
history, while among western European and Medi- 
terranean civilizations ours alone has remained 
Slavic. It is also the only one that is socialistic. 


a Fra Yugoslav socialism is today the 
dialectic result of a whole series of our medieval 
antecedents: the Old Slavic, the Glagolitic, and 
the struggles of Cyril and Methodius for equality of 
nationality and language in the Greek-Latin 
Church hierarchy of the ninth century. Our 
Bogomil (Manichaean) lay revolution, coming 
before Wycliffe, before Huss, and before Luther, 
was a forerunner, from the ninth to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, which bequeathed to 
posterity a rich native sculpture consisting of some 
thirty thousand sarcophagi now scattered about 
in the numberless necropolises of our republics. 
Our pre-Giotto painting, at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, produced artistic creations which 
equal in value the masterpieces of the much later 
western European Renaissance. All our painters 
— the Byzantinnegianti, the pride of our trecento 
— were classical pilgrims of western European 
Renaissance painting, while our Latin Glagolitic 
priests of the eleventh century were schismatic 
contenders for the right of the people’s language in 
the Latin Church, and as such the protagonists of 
the Orthodox Greek concessions to the Slavic lay 
masses. 

Our medieval civilization was born as an antith- 
esis of Byzantium and Rome, of European East 
and West, in a region where two autocratic powers, 
the Constantinopolitan Greek patriarchate and 
the Roman papacy, had clashed for centuries. 
Our cultural and political consciousness has never 
in its history been either Eastern or Western. 
Instead, it has formed a third component in the 
Eastern and Western spheres and has in the past 
been sufficiently strong to resist subordination to 
more highly civilized and stronger powers. 

The way of life of our people down through the 
centuries is expressed in various assertions which 
date from the early Middle Ages and continue 
down to the present. We found ourselves to be 
Europeans, between East and West, connected 
with the East by our origins, language, and ethnic 
relations. Even during the Middle Ages our peo- 
ple refused to accept the western European pattern 
of life and thought, as is shown by the political 
genesis of our medieval sovereignty and the strug- 
gle for church independence in its Bogomil, Glago- 
litic, and Greek Orthodox variants. That our 
subsequent generations have resisted all domina- 
tion of foreign ideas and forces in their political 
and cultural consciousness can be seen from the 
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manner in which they founded their states, built 
their churches and cities, wrote, wove, or carved 
stone, read the Gospel in the language of the peo- 
ple, refused to accept foreign standards, and 
struggled for independence for centuries. 

When we say that our country is a bridge be- 
tween East and West, we state a tragic truth and 
one which describes the dominant feature in our 
history and the political and cultural formula of 
its present mission. We are an Adriatic and 
Mediterranean country, western European by 
tradition, where Latin was a living language until 
the revolution of 1848. But we have also been 
hypnotized by the century-old tradition of Slavic 
solidarity, by the cultural and national unity of all 
the Slavs with Russia, the dream of Orthodox 
Mother Moscow which we cherished for centuries. 
Those who understand our paradoxes will not be 
surprised to learn that after producing a rich litera- 
ture on the national and linguistic unity of the 
Slavs (a well-known study of a minority at Hvar 
and the famous monograph of a Benedictine monk 
from Dubrovnik in the sixteenth century), a canon 
from Zagreb, Juraj Križanić, a missionary of the 
Roman Propaganda Fide, traveled to Moscow in 
the middle of the seventeenth century as a Pan- 
Slavic ideologist, to outline to the czars the long- 
range political plans for the conquest of the Baltic, 
the Crimea, and Siberia — which only Peter the 
Great would realize. 

In our present social structure we are a Com- 
munistic country, organized according to the 
idealistic principles of Lenin. In our political 
program we strive for total democracy and com- 
plete freedom of political thought of the western 
European type. 

Today, when from the Chinese perspective we 
are again branded as the protagonists of western 
European revisionism, it must be understood that 
our nonconformity coincides, so to speak, with our 
historical tradition. For more than four hundred 
years, until the irruption of the Turks into Eu- 
rope, our country was the refugium haereticorum, 
the “refuge of heretics’? — the Manichaeans, the 
Cathari, and the Albigenses of western Europe, 
during the early days of the awakening of the 
lay elements in the Latin and Greek churches. 
Upon these elements were later built the moral 
and intellectual concepts of the modern world. 

Someday, when the history of western European 
civilization is written, it will be recalled that two 
hundred years before the Reformation our coun- 
try was the only nonconformist model for Lom- 
bardy, France, and Portugal in the bloody struggle 
against the supremacy of Constantinople and the 
Lateran and for the defense of those moral princi- 
ples which are the glory of the Anglican schism. 

Translated by Stanley Frye. 
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5 ieee is today at something of a crossroads. If 
Yugoslavia’s undoubted economic successes during 
the past twelve years can be attributed to its sin- 
gular half-collectivized, half-free economy, so can 
the economic crisis the country now faces. This 
crisis raises the question of how viable economi- 
cally is the Titoist system, with its management of 
factories by the workers. How the crisis is met 
may well affect the future course of Yugoslavia’s 
liberalized type of Communism. 

The present difficulties, however, should not 
obscure the spectacular economic results thus far 
obtained or the contribution of Yugoslavia’s 
pioneering efforts to achieve a freer kind of social- 
ism than exists anywhere else. In fact, the present 
troubles — a falling off of production, inflation, 
bogging down of distribution, and foreign trade 
disappointments — are in themselves indicative 
of how far Titoism has come. 

When the Communists took over Yugoslavia 
in 1945, they set about to industrialize the back- 
ward, agricultural, and war-devastated country 
in their usual harsh and doctrinaire way: nation- 
alization, collectivization, a Five-Year Plan, and 
a big stick in the hands of the secret police. By 
1949, the country had reached a sorry condition 
from every point of view. Expelled from the 
Soviet bloc for nationalist deviation, and without 
ties in the West, Yugoslavia was completely 
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isolated. A Soviet economic blockade com- 
pounded the chaos produced by Tito’s efforts 
to pull the country up by its bootstraps. Crude 
attempts at collectivization had backfired to a 
point where virtually no grain was available. 
Production was at a standstill. The population 
was in many ways worse off than it ever had been. 

By 1961, the change was so complete that it was 
hard to recall the condition Yugoslavia had been 
in twelve years before. The first and most impor- 
tant stages of industrialization had been com- 
pleted. Production showed the sharpest increases 
of any country in the world. With collectivization 
abandoned, a revitalized agriculture was provid- 
ing not only adequate food but surpluses. A 
steady stream of consumer goods was available for 
the first time, and people had money to buy them. 
Poverty had by no means been eliminated, but the 
extreme privation that had earlier characterized 
large sections of the country had disappeared. 
Foreign trade, primarily with the West but also 
with the East and other parts of the world, was 
expanding. Politically, Yugoslavia was not a 
democracy as Americans knew the term, but it 
was no longer a police state either. A new Com- 
munist system, permitting significant areas of 
free expression and widespread popular participa- 
tion in public affairs, made even anti-Com- 
munist Yugoslavs glad that they lived under 
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Titoism rather than under any other regime in 
eastern Europe. 

To understand how this came about and to 
see why Yugoslavia’s comparative economic well- 
being proved to be so tenuous, it is necessary to 
understand what happened to the Yugoslav Com- 
munists when they were so unceremoniously 
kicked out of the Cominform in 1948. The 
Yugoslav Communists, despite their nationalist 
turn of mind, considered themselves the most 
faithful of the faithful. Stalin’s denunciation of 
them as heretics produced in them a psychological 
shock so strong that afterward they became 
changed men. They were still Communists, but 
they now saw the Soviet Union, Communism, 
capitalism, and, indeed, the whole world in a 
different, although still Marxist, light. A new 
ideological base, needed to explain and justify 
their position, was worked out. And from this 
resulted the new political and economic system 
that came to be known as Titoism. 

The theoretical pivot of Titoism is that under 
socialism the state must begin actively to ‘“‘wither 
away,” rather than, as in the U.S.S.R., to get 
bigger and stronger. Accordingly, the highly 
centralized government and economic system, 
closely modeled on the Moscow pattern, gave way 
to sweeping decentralization and liberalization. 
The Soviet fiction that government ownership of 
means of production gives workers contro! was 
recognized as a fiction. In a dramatic move, the 
Yugoslav government divested itself of ownership 
of factories and turned them over to the workers 
to manage directly. At the same time, centralized 
planning by decree was abandoned, and with it 
the bevy of economic and other ministries which 
had controlled everything from Belgrade. 

The resulting system sought to blend principles 
of free enterprise with those of collective owner- 
ship. It might be described as an indirectly con- 
trolled market economy, with elements of Keynes- 
ianism as well as of Marxism. 

Under this system, each factory is an auton- 
omous and competetive unit. It is not government 
owned, nor, of course, is it private. The key organ 
is the workers’ council, elected by the employees 
of each enterprise. This council, with its executive 
committee, the management board, elected from 
among its own membership, is responsible for 
operations. It decides what to produce and how 
much, what prices to charge, what wages to pay, 
and what to do with any profits left over after 
meeting costs and taxes. Together with represen- 
tatives of local governments, it chooses the plant 
director, and it can fire him if his work is unsatis- 
factory. The main charge to workers’ manage- 
ment is to operate profitably. 

There is economic planning in Yugoslavia, and 
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a lot of it, but it is quite unlike its counterpart in 
the Soviet Union and other Communist countries. 
The central plan does not order each unit in the 
country to produce so much of this and so much of 
that. Rather, it is a compendium of the economic 
plans of republics, local governments, and indi- 
vidual factories; and none of these production 
plans are legally binding. In order to achieve 
results approximating the planned figures, the 
government seeks to influence the market by a 
series of indirect controls. 

There are two types of such controls. One con- 
sists of a series of annual enactments providing for 
some direct federal government investment, taxes, 
and interest rates, together with broad regulations 
dealing with prices, wages, and foreign trade. 
The other involves technically nongovernmental 
chambers and associations, to which all factories 
belong, depending on their products and location, 
and the influence in both factory and government 
of the Communist Party and the Party-controlled 
Sindikat, or trade union. 

But under the Yugoslav system, the workers 
have a direct hand also in formulating govern- 
mental economic policies. At each government 
level — federal, republican, and local — there 
is a two-chamber legislative body, one part of 
which is a Council of Producers. These councils 
are elected by the workers and by peasants 
belonging to collectives. A part of the system, 
also, is the commune, which is the basic unit of 
local government. The commune is more or less 
autonomous, with responsibility for general over- 
seeing of economic enterprises and for most eco- 
nomic investment within its jurisdiction. 

This, in brief, is the essence of the ‘Titoist 
economic system. How has it operated in practice? 


a positive side is fairly obvious. The Titoist 
economic system represents an undoubted con- 
tribution to industrial democracy. Under it, 
worker morale is generally high. And, as the 
Yugoslavs rightly point out, it has produced 
significant economic results. Yet it is not easy to 
evaluate this unique system. Considering the fact 
that much real authority was placed in the hands 
of workers and that they were inexperienced and 
backward in the extreme, it is not surprising that 
worker management also produced waste, con- 
fusion, and at times, near chaos. Vice President 
Edvard Kardelj once referred to this as “‘the price 
we have to pay for beginners’ school.” 

Not all the beginners’ price was borne by the 
Yugoslavs, however. In the period from 1950 to 
1959, they received more than $1,150,000,000 in 
U.S. economic assistance. In addition, $724 
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million in U.S. military aid relieved the economy 
of a strain to which it might otherwise have been 
subjected. This outside aid helped in two major 
ways. First, the Yugoslavs were able for several 
years virtually to neglect their agriculture and 
concentrate on industrialization, confident that 
basic food needs would be met. Second, it per- 
mitted a much higher “‘beginners’ price” than a 
small and poor country like Yugoslavia could 
have afforded without it. This margin of fat 
also encouraged more political liberalization than 
might otherwise have been the case. 

Furthermore, in practice the Yugoslav system 
has operated unevenly. Every time that workers’ 
council autonomy and reliance on the market 
approached in fact what they were supposed to be 
in theory, economic difficulties appeared and the 
regime was forced to haul back. On the one hand, 
the country has been too poor to permit complete 
experimentation with free competition, and on the 
other, it has been inhibited by its own ideological 
concepts from going all the way back to centraliza- 
tion and government control. The pendulum 
swinging back and forth has also illustrated the 
traditional Yugoslav difficulty in exercising re- 
straint. 

If the earlier system was too centralized, what 
replaced it after 1949 was too decentralized, or at 
least was decentralized too fast. Although many 
remained skeptical of the extent to which workers 
managed their factories in Yugoslavia, what hap- 
pened indicated that they really did manage 
them to a considerable degree. With the incen- 
tives available to workers under the new system, 
production did begin to move upward, and some 
of the more extreme cost-price ambiguities of 
doctrinaire Communist economics were elimi- 
nated. But this was accompanied by a serious 
price inflation and investment disorientation from 
which, in one sense, the country has suffered ever 
since. Workers in control of the factories did just 
what might be expected. Almost at once, they 
raised wages with little regard to production. 
Then they had to raise prices to cover the wage 
increases. There was a rash of uneconomic invest- 
ment, not only by the autonomous factories them- 
selves but also by the now freer republics and 
localities. This, plus foreign trade manipulations 
which ignored the overall need of the economy, 
had a deleterious impact on basic sectors of indus- 
try. By 1954, Svetozar Vukmanovic-Tempo, the 
top overseer of economic affairs, declared that 
“the whole system has entered a blind alley.” 

There had developed in Yugoslavia a curious 
and almost doctrinaire attachment to ‘Titoist 
laissez-faire economics. The regime opposed ‘“‘in- 
tervention in the market” and at first relied on 
the law of supply and demand. But in under- 
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developed Yugoslavia, supply was extremely short, 
while demand was unlimited. The small number 
of producers gave many enterprises monopoly 
positions, and they often exercised them in tradi- 
tional monopolist fashion, with resulting inhibi- 
tions on production and pressures on the price 
structure. In addition, managerial inefficiency 
was widespread in essential industries whose 
elimination the country could not afford. 

Nor was intervention by the Party, the tradi- 
tional refuge of a Communist regime in trouble, 
of much help. The Party in Yugoslavia, now 
renamed the League of Communists, had been 
officially admonished to stay out of economic 
affairs and not to try to impose its will on workers’ 
councils and plant managers. Moreover, in part 
as a result of departures from previous Com- 
munist practice and in part as a result of the 
ideological attacks of Milovan Djilas, the Party 
was in a state of disarray and confusion. Its writ 
was wide, but the bosses found it increasingly 
difficult to implement. 

Faced with this situation, the regime, although 
still not abandoning the fundamentals of the 
system, enacted a series of tough wage and price 
controls aimed at correlating pay increases with 
increases in production. The role of the indus- 
trial chambers and associations was strengthened, 
and a drastic tightening of Party discipline was 
ordered. Between 1956 and 1958, this inevitably 
had political overtones. The emphasis was away 
from liberalization and democracy, and there 
was a noticeable narrowing of the limits of 
freedom. That this was a period in which Tito 
was attempting rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union did not help. Workers’ councils did not 
formally lose any of their independence, but they 
became less organs of the rank and file and more 
a sort of management bureaucracy. Under one 
guise or another, a certain amount of recentraliza- 
tion took place. 


Au this stopped the deterioration of the econ- 
omy, and the real spurt in Yugoslav industrial 
output dates from 1956. But again the pendulum 
swung too far and before long began to produce 
its own reaction. Party bureaucrats in this period 
regained many of the privileges and perquisites 
of which they had been deprived earlier. Manage- 
ment — both directors and workers’ organs — in 
many cases utilized profits for personal ends in- 
stead of sharing them with employees. 

Previously, wages had gone up too fast, but 
now they were not going up fast enough, consider- 
ing expanding output and high prices. Real 
wages increased slightly in some sectors, but by 
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no means across the board, or enough. The aver- 
age basic wage for the highest skilled category of 
workers was 400 percent above that for unskilled. 
And while the economy went forward in basic 
items, consumer goods production fell. There 
was no question that a large percentage of Yugo- 
slavs were better off than at any time since the 
war, but most of them were not as well off as 
they thought they should be, and a very large 
number had to work at two or more jobs in order 
to make ends meet. In some industries, there were 
as a matter of policy neither wage increases nor 
profits distribution of any kind, regardless of 
income. 

All this produced grumbling, not only among 
ordinary people but in the Party. Worker morale 
suffered noticeably, and before long it began to 
interfere with efficiency and production. Public 
opinion, however limited, is a factor in Yugoslavia, 
but what really pried the lid off was a series of 
strikes, something unheard of in a Communist 
country. The Yugoslav leadership was shocked 
and frightened. Although there was the usual 
dire talk about anti-regime elements, in all 
cases the strikers got raises. Finally, ‘Tito’s 
Executive Committee, top body of the League of 
Communists, in the spring of 1958 published a 
circular letter denouncing the abuses and calling 
for a new deal. 


oe were not long in coming, and once 
more they came too fast and went too far. In 
addition to correcting some of the abuses men- 
tioned above, new investment was slated for 
consumer goods industries, restrictions on wages 
and prices were eased or eliminated, and again the 
forces of the market had freer play. 

What the regime did not reckon with was a 
force everybody knew about, the psychology of 
rising expectations. Consumer goods output, 
which had increased slowly since 1954, now shot 
up sharply. In Yugoslavia’s limited circumstances, 
this meant a slackening off of the production of 
industrial goods. This would have made sense, 
given the fact that the basic underpinnings of 
industrialization had been achieved, had it been 
kept within bounds. But it was not. The rise in 
consumer goods production went hand in hand 
with an increase in wages. In 1960, a sweeping 
reform removed most of the existing restrictions 
on wages. An effort made to relate increases 
to rises in production was unsuccessful. 

The main economic purpose of these relaxa- 
tions was to encourage production by adding to 
workers’ incentives. For a while it looked as if 
the reform might succeed. The year 1960 saw 
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Yugoslavia riding on a wave of unprecedented 
prosperity. Industrial output was still on the rise. 
The increased investment in agriculture, begun 
four years earlier, had paid off by 1959. Aided by 
good weather, two bumper crops resulted. In 
1960, also, a new foreign-trade plan was worked 
out to permit freer imports. From home and 
abroad, consumer goods of all sorts now cascaded 
onto the market. As wages went up, demand in- 
creased still further. Prices, raised to meet the 
wage increases, as always rose faster. Consumer 
credit, a device the Yugoslavs had copied from the 
West, expanded threefold, despite constantly in- 
creasing charges. Personal savings stored up from 
the days of consumer goods shortages contributed 
to the frenzied buying wave. Indicative of what 
was happening was the importation into Yugo- 
slavia of automobiles at a rate of a thousand vehi- 
cles a day. Sales of electric refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines, and plumbing fixtures dou- 
bled, then tripled and quadrupled. Modern 
apartments, private homes, and fancy hotels 
sprang up, along with new office buildings and 
factories. The great boom was the pride of all 
Yugoslavs, Communist and anti-Communist alike, 
and was of interest to the whole world. 

There were, however, several fatal flaws in the 
Yugoslav boom. For one thing, much of it was 
done on credit, which in decentralized Yugoslavia 
tends to be free and easy. When the initial wave 
of buying eased, prices did not come down. 
Instead, the practice was widespread for enter- 
prises to continue stockpiling goods, financing 
operations with bank loans. 

Second, consumer goods were increased at the 
expense of basic industrial output. To handle the 
shift to more consumer goods, the Yugoslav plan- 
ners had relied on an expansion of foreign trade 
that never came off, in part because not enough 
was produced. From the International Monetary 
Fund, the United States, and other Western 
countries, Yugoslavia had obtained in 1961 credits 
of some $275 million to cushion the inflationary 
impact of reduced import restrictions. 

What happened was that exports failea to 
increase noticeably, while imports passed all 
bounds and emphasized the wrong things. The 
foreign credits were, in effect, squandered. By 
the spring of 1962, serious difficulties were appar- 
ent. Industrial production fell, in some areas 
drastically. Prices, meanwhile, had risen pre- 
cipitously, and real wages went down sharply. 
Many enterprises were in trouble, some because 
their domestic sales fell off sharply, others because 
they could not obtain necessary raw materials, 
still others because they were dangerously in debt. 
Workers’ councils began laying off employees, 
and unemployment was recognized as a serious 
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problem. Communist Yugoslavia was suffering 
from that familiar capitalist phenomenon, the 
economic crisis. To make matters worse, bad 
weather conditions resulted in a decline in agri- 
cultural output, and food prices began to soar. 

Once again, Tito, speaking for the Communist 
hierarchy, ordered the reins tightened. He lec- 
tured acidly about wage and fiscal policies and 
demanded stringent Party action and discipline. 
New wage and price controls were hastily worked 
out, and imports were sharply restricted. The 
Yugoslavs, still in the process of loosening their 
belts, were called on once more to tighten 
them. 

What the future would bring was unclear. 
Basically, the Yugoslav economy was sound 
enough if it could be made to work properly 
and could be content to expand at a much slower 
rate than any attempted since 1958. But the im- 
mediate prospects were far from rosy. After the 
debate in Congress, it was clear that although 
Yugoslavia might receive enough U.S. agricul- 
tural aid to cope with food shortages, the United 
States was ill disposed to financing Titoism in 
anything like the way it did in former times. 

A new political rapprochement with Moscow seems 
in the wind, and this is likely to produce some 
credits from the Soviet bloc. These cannot pos- 
sibly be enough, however, to permit a resumption 
of the merry-go-round of the last two or three 
years. Meanwhile, the balance-of-payments crisis 
that Yugoslavia has faced almost annually now 
looms larger than ever. 

Expanded foreign trade would help enormously, 
but the very difficulties that expanded exports 
might overcome are likely to inhibit the expansion. 
There are some big questions in Yugoslavia’s 
foreign-trade future. One is agriculture. It is 
unlikely to be a source of foreign-trade revenue in 
the foreseeable future, but increased output could 
free funds for industrial imports. 

A second question is whether the Yugoslav 
economic system can meet world industrial prices. 
To ensure production of the right items at the right 
prices may require either more rigorous central 
controls or more rigorous competition than has 
thus far characterized the Yugoslav economy. 

Finally, there is the question of the markets 
themselves. The Yugoslavs are making a big 
play for foreign trade with the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa and, more recently, 
Latin America. Unfortunately, these nations 
lack precisely many of the things the Yugoslavs 
need. They are not a substitute for trade with 
more developed areas, despite the ideological 
attractions. Here the Yugoslavs run into the in- 
ternational political complications of their position 
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as independent neutralists. The more developed 
nations are tending to organize into economic 
blocs that reflect their respective political blocs, 
both of which the Yugoslavs oppose. Barring a 
shift in orientation, Yugoslavia is unlikely either to 
qualify for or to seek membership in the Soviet 
trading system. The bulk of its trade is now with 
the West, and in any event this is the more profit- 
able area. But the prospect is that the West will be 
integrated in and around the Common Market, 
where Yugoslav membership is equally unlikely. 
What the Yugoslavs fear, therefore, is that they 
may be squeezed out by the two competing 
blocs. 

What they would like is an independent ar- 
rangement with both Eastern and Western eco- 
nomic blocs, something resembling what is being 
discussed for the United States with the Common 
Market. It is not at all impossible that the Soviet 
bloc will accommodate them in this. If the Com- 
mon Market, for political or other reasons, cannot 
make the same accommodation, inevitably the 
result will be a closer orientation of Yugoslavia 
with the Soviet bloc, politically as well as economi- 
cally — although it should be added that there is 
no prospect of Yugoslavia’s affiliation with the 
Soviet bloc in any formal political sense. For some 
Yugoslavs, the closer the affiliation with the 
Soviet bloc, the better. Others, who resolutely 
oppose any such development, hope that Common 
Market policies will be wise enough to help them 
avoid it. 

Titoism as an overall system is unlikely to be 
reversed, and Yugoslavia’s course as a strictly 
independent Communist state appears well as- 
sured. Yet, ultimately it is bound to move one 
way or another, if only toward giving more 
substance to its own promises. 

Today one feels in Yugoslavia great uncertainty 
and confusion. This produces — and reflects — 
political as well as economic stagnation. Much of 
the enthusiasm and dynamism characteristic of 
earlier years is missing. One factor may be simply 
that the senior leaders of the country have stayed 
in power too long. The new constitution soon to 
be adopted provides for rotation in office, but it 
exempts Tito. Under such a condition, it may 
amount to little more than a game of political 
musical chairs. Perhaps it is true, as many Yugo- 
slav Communists argue, that the country would 
be hampered rather than helped by political com- 
petition of the Western sort. But unless the Party 
— which is the real, if not the sole, vehicle for 
political development — shows more initiative 
and daring than it has for some time, it is hard to 
see the source of the new ideas that are needed to 
get Titoism out of its present doldrums. 
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a of the most beautiful and interesting ele- 
ments in Yugoslav history and culture is Dalmatia, 
the sunny southwestern gate to Yugoslavia. There 
is a harmony between the rugged mountains under 
the Mediterranean sun and the azure sea; between 
the numerous layers of civilizations, dating from 
the first millennium B.c. to the present day, and 
the manifestations of a Slavic culture with its 
western European forms. 

The earliest inhabitants were three Indo- 
European Illyrian tribes of shepherds and land 
tillers: the Ardeans, who displayed a capacity for 
organization of a state in the third century B.c.; 
the warriors and freedom-loving Dalmatians, 
who for a long time resisted the Roman conquest 
and after whom this province is named; and the 
skillful sailors and pirates, the Liburnians, from 
whom the swift Roman ship the Liburnian galley 
acquired its name. Greek merchants traded with 
these illiterate Illyrians, and during the peaceful 
contact between them the Greeks founded in the 
fourth century B.C. a number of colonies, on both 
the shore and the islands. Some of the present-day 
place names in Dalmatia, such as Vis, Koréula, 
Hvar, and Trogir, are derived from the original 
Greek names, Issa, Corcyra, Pharos, and Tragu- 
rion. This peaceful coexistence lasted from about 
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the fifth to the first century s.c., and there are 
many remains which testify to the intercourse; the 
tastefully decorated Greek vases, the elegant 
Tanagra statuettes, and the artistically minted 
coins of Pharos, Corcyra, and Issa, which demon- 
strate that a lively trade did exist, partially pro- 
tected by the Cyclopean forts. But this growth 
of artistic refinement was cut short by the conquest 
of the Roman Emperor Augustus in the first 
century B.C. 

Dalmatia became a Roman province, and the 
Pax Romana of Augustus led to the establishment 
of Roman colonies, which grew peacefully. 
Roman civilization and the Latin language spread 
fast over the new roads, which, together with the 
Roman sailboats and the fast triremes, brought 
Dalmatia closer to the urbs and made it a part of 
the unified Roman world. The Roman dominion 
lasted until the period of great migrations of 
European peoples in the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D., and the ruins of Roman cities such as Salona, 
Jader, Narona, and Epidaurus are remnants of 
the Roman domination. One can still see their 
city walls, streets, and squares, with fragments of 
decorated buildings, as well as some villae rusticae 
close to the springs and the seashore. Among 
these, one of the most distinguished is the urban 


complex of Salona, now in ruins, with its walls, 
amphitheater, baths, and basilicas. In its imme- 
diate surroundings was the monumental palace 
of Diocletian, the great reformer from the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. It is within this palace 
that in the course of centuries the largest city in 
Dalmatia, Split, developed. There one finds a 
mausoleum of the Emperor, which in the seventh 
century became transformed into the cathedral of 
the medieval city. Also, one finds a temple of 
Jupiter, which was later to become a Christian 
baptistery, as well as the huge and elegant 
columns of the peristyle and the solid walls with 
towers and arcades. Side by side are buildings in 
the Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance styles. 

During their rule over Dalmatia, the Romans 
brought with them change and luxury. They 
spread a new religion and new customs, built 
lavish theaters, long aqueducts, houses decorated 
with mosaics, temples with gigantic sculptures, 
tombstones with realistic portraits of the deceased, 
and tombs in which are found tastefully executed 
artifacts. Next to the artistic objects imported 
from the Apennine peninsula one may find 
indigenous Dalmatian creations, which by their 
rusticity as well as their inscriptions reveal traces 
of the old Illyrian and Greek heritage. 

The troublesome changes in Roman political 
life did not spare this province. Close to these 
wooded islands some of the sea battles between 
Caesar and Pompey took place. In the amphi- 
theater of Salona, the Christian martyrs bled. And 
even after the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
toward the end of the fifth century a.D., Dalmatia 
was ruled by a Roman Emperor, Julius Nepos. 
Only after his death did this province fall into the 
hands of the Germanic King Odoacer and ac- 
knowledge the ruler of the Ostrogoths, Theodoric. 

Next followed an occupation by the Byzantine 
Empire, yet the glow of Justinian’s civilization 
could not re-establish prosperity in the impover- 
ished land which from the seventh century was 
settled by the Slavs. Since the new Slavic tribes 
had no use for monumental architecture, most of 
the Roman decoration fell into ruins. Yet the skill- 
ful farmers lived in Roman settlements, took good 
care of the fields, and penetrated into deserted 
cities. These Slavs joined the small Roman popu- 
lation which did not escape and from them 
accepted Christianity. With a fresh approach 
they started building a new, Slavic civilization 
on the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea. Their 
culture had none of the Roman plans for con- 
quests, nor a developed taste for comfort, which 
the Romans and the Byzantines had displayed. 
Therefore, this new culture was neither monu- 
mental nor dramatic, but miniature and simple. 

Here on the seashore, in central and northern 
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Dalmatia, the Croats founded in the ninth century 
a state which resisted the Frankish armies, main- 
tained friendly contacts with Byzantium, and 
became an independent kingdom, the Kings of 
which, in the eleventh century, had their crowns 
conferred by the Roman Pope with the title ‘‘rex 
Croatiae et Dalmatiae.” The southern part of 
Dalmatia became a part of the Serbian state, and 
thus both south Slavic peoples affirmed their 
claims on the coast, from which their men-of-war 
swung all the way to the fertile coast of southern 
Italy. They now became the makers of history in 
this part of the Balkans. 

Their church architecture varies from vaulted 
and centrally oriented buildings to basilicas with 
three naves. In addition, it is distinguished by 
shallow pre-Romanesque reliefs and frescoes, of 
which those in the church of St. Michael in Ston, 
from the eleventh century, are among the oldest 
examples. In architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing one can find the expression of the bold, al- 
though somewhat primitive, freedom of the local 
masters, who transformed and freely interpreted 
the artistic models of late antiquity, of western 
European pre-Romanesque art, and of Byzantine 
art. 

The independence oi Croatia was weakened by 
internal discords, leading to two successive occu- 
pations of Dalmatia, first by the Hungarians and 
then by the republic of Venice. Thus, from the 
twelfth century onward, the Croats lived within 
the political framework of these two expansionist 
states. 


if SPITE OF foreign domination, the medieval 
cities of seamen, merchants, and craftsmen ac- 
quired their autonomy and became fortified set- 
tlements, and even in the thirteenth century were 
built according to urbanistic principles. The 
wealthier citizens, following a European model, 
assembled in city councils and established heredi- 
tary rule, thus founding in the thirteenth century 
families of nobility. These small and free com- 
munes proclaimed their own city statutes, chose 
their own patron saints, leaders, and bishops, 
minted coins, negotiated trade agreements with 
rulers in the Balkan hinterlands and with the 
Italian communes, and even established miniature 
defense alliances. They were small states which 
fought for their fields and their salt pans. Although 
they were dressed in the newly woven clothes of 
the Roman civilization, in their family names and 
their language the Slavic element predominated. 

These city-states prospered in spite of internal 
dissensions and struggles with their immediate 
neighbors. In time they built squares and harbors, 
Romanesque town halls and cathedrals, which 
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they decorated with fantastic sculpture and arti- 
facts of gold and silver, acquired in abundance 
from medieval Bosnia and Serbia. In this cultured 
environment there were sculptors with Croatian 
names in the century of Dante: Buvina, who 
carved the figured relief on the monumental 
cathedral gates in Split; and an even more 
talented artist, Radovan, who, on the portal of 
the cathedral in Trogir, working with a skill 
equivalent to that of his contemporaries in Italy, 
carved rich and harmoniously interwoven scenes 
from daily life — lively children, hunters in mo- 
tion, and animals on the run. This same liveliness 
in narration may be found among the writers of 
the old chronicles, Archdeacon Toma of Split and 
the anonymous priest from Bar referred to as 
‘Priest Dukljanin.” The growth of medieval 
Dalmatian communes manifests itself in innumera- 
ble written documents preserved in archives and 
in legislation, which in the fourteenth century 
existed in the Croatian language, even for small 
villages in these stony mountains. 

In order to safeguard its mercantile naval 
routes to the Levant, the strongest power on the 
Adriatic Sea, the rich and bellicose Venetian 
republic, bought these communes from Ladislas, 
the pretender to the Hungarian throne, and occu- 
pied them in the fifteenth century. Yet, in spite 
of an occupation which lasted more than four 
centuries, Venice did not succeed in erasing the 
ethnic distinctions of Dalmatians, who went to 
Venice in order to print there in the Slavic lan- 
guage their prayer books, their poems, and the 
Renaissance dramas by Dalmatian writers and 
humanists. At the same time, at home around 
their fireplaces they sang, accompanied by the 
one-stringed and bowed musical instrument gusla, 
melancholic poems about heroes from the past or 
about a mother’s feelings for her children. 

The Slavic population of Dalmatia grew in 
strength even more when, after the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, the Turkish Empire con- 
quered the divided medieval states on the territory 
of present-day Serbia and Bosnia. Refugees came 
from the destroyed cities to the fortified coastal 
cities, and thus new blood refreshed the old 
population, worn out by the plagues and crusades. 
In those critical years, the Dalmatian coast was 
saved from the Turkish avalanche not so much 
by Venetian arms as by its own heroism, and in 
the case of the republic of Dubrovnik, by its keen 
diplomacy, through which it not only maintained 
but strengthened its independence. 


te old city of Dubrovnik, which in the ninth 
century resisted a siege by Arabs and in the four- 
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teenth century managed skillfully to liberate 
itself from the protectorate of Venice, gradually 
formed its own aristocratic republic. Its inde- 
pendence was growing through its trade with the 
hinterlands and overseas. Already, in the thir- 
teenth century, Dubrovnik had founded some of its 
trade outposts in the crossroads of some important 
Balkan traffic routes, and later, in the seventeenth 
century, Dubrovnik established its consulates in 
various Mediterranean ports. When circum- 
stances required, Dubrovnik negotiated with Hun- 
gary for protection, and later, without invoking 
papal wrath, with Turkey. And Dubrovnik 
succeeded, by paying annual dues, by bribery, and 
by the skill of diplomatic whispering, without an 
army or war, in maintaining itself longer than its 
centuries-old rival in the Adriatic, Venice, up to 
the time of Napoleon’s conquest. Though the 
citizens of Dubrovnik built, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, thick walls and fortresses, no 
blood was ever spilled on these stones, and no 
cannons ever damaged them. 

Under the constant vigilance of Dubrovnik 
diplomacy, which extended from the Vatican to 
El Escorial, from the city of Buda in Hungary to 
the Moscow Kremlin and Istanbul the republic 
of Dubrovnik grew quite rich. It was there that 
for several centuries the Slavic culture, art, and 
literature manifested itself more luxuriantly than 
in other parts of the conquered Balkans. The 
flags of its ships and its silver coins carried the 
motto Libertas, and on its largest fortress, as well 
as around the loggias of the comfortable and 
luxuriously decorated Gothic and Renaissance 
homes, may still be read the mottoes of the Du- 
brovnik nobility: Non bene pro toto libertas venditur 
auro and Pax optima rerum. And these were no 
empty or hollow phrases, because this small re- 
public proved, by guarding and stressing its neu- 
trality over the course of centuries, that it could 
truly live in peace and guarantee daily bread to its 
craftsman, vintage to its wine grower, and freedom 
of navigation to its sailor. That is why one of the 
many poets of Dubrovnik recommended to the 
European rulers of the sixteenth century in the 
Slavic language: 


Alas, why do you bring sorrow to the people and 
By injustice divide states with bloody arms? 


He protested in the Vatican and in Istanbul 
against wars and carnage, which the Dubrovnik 
people, living on the border line between Islam 
and Christendom, experienced more frequently 
than many of the more learned peoples of Europe 
between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Taught by the past, Dalmatians inherited a 
feeling of resistance toward all foreign conquerors. 
They sought only to continue to create and express 





themselves in their own language under the south- 
ern sun. 

That sun which fertilizes even this stony karst 
and is reflected in the azure of the crystal-clear 
sea, that same sun seems to have filled a number of 
talented people with the restless feeling of creativ- 
ity. Here in Dalmatia were born the Romanesque 
sculptors Radovan, Buvina, and Michael from 
Bar; Juraj the Dalmatian, who in his own land, 
as well as in the Papal State, built in the fifteenth 
century significant works of sculpture and archi- 
tecture; and four centuries later, Ivan Meštrović, 
whose sculptures decorate a church in South 
Bend, Indiana, and squares in Chicago, Split, and 
Trogir. The still living sculptor Franjo Kršinić 
also is internationally famous, as are numerous 
other artists. 

Dalmatians were accustomed to receiving artis- 
tic models from southern and northern Italy, to 
reading books written in the Beneventan script 
from Monte Cassino and decorated with minia- 
tures of the school of Bologna, to writing and 
translating poems into classical Latin, to bringing 
into their churches works of Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Veronese, and into their palaces Venetian 
furniture of the baroque and rococo periods, and 
to having portraits painted by Titian, Lotto, and 
Palma the Younger. Yet Dalmatia cultivated 
its own artists, who formed special schools of 
painting and architecture in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Only when this province was 
under the pressure of war between the Venetians 
and the Turks did the artists and scholars go 
abroad and contribute to the development of 
Italian and other cultures. Active in neighboring 
Italy were the refined sculptor and _ portraitist 
Francesco da Laurana and architect Luciano da 
Laurana; the passionate sculptor Nicolo dall’ 
Arca; the spreader of the Renaissance in the valley 
of the Danube and builder of papal tombs, Ivan 
Duknović; as well as the painters Medulić (Mel- 
dola), Culinovié, Benkovié, painter of miniatures 
Julio Klovié (Giulio Clovio), and other artists 
who were called Schiavoni, thus designating their 
Slavic origin. The physicist Marco Antonio de 
Dominis, whom Newton mentioned in his Optics, 
became prominent in the course of the seven- 
teenth century in Italy, France, and England; 
and in the eighteenth century the astronomer 
and mathematician from Dubrovnik, Ruggiero 
Bošković, who with his theories about atoms fore- 
shadowed present-day atomic science, acquired 
worldwide fame. 


de decline of Dalmatia began during the 
period of the wars of the seventeenth and eigh- 
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teenth centuries. The pathetic shimmer of the 
baroque did not disturb the old and medieval 
environment. The cities were still fortified with 
bastions modeled after Vauban’s, yet the youth 
from impoverished villages, instead of learning 
crafts, were forced to become Venetian soldiers 
and Turkish janissaries. In those centuries there 
was no longer such a powerful artistic creativity, 
and artifacts were purchased in Venice, Ancona, 
and Apulia and paid for by cash acquired in 
trading with the Turkish caravans. 

Although an earthquake in the middle of the 
seventeenth century severely damaged the stone- 
walled city of Dubrovnik, its merchants remained 
first-rate traders. Diplomatic contacts were main- 
tained, and the solidly built ships of its fleet 
continued to transport grain and other mer- 
chandise. The merchants transported mainly 
foreign products, because their own agricultural 
and manufactured articles were insignificant. 
They continued sailing in the eighteenth century 
with their 300-odd sailing ships. They started 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean, and in the second half 
of that century they frequently came to the United 
States, whose liberation they viewed sympatheti- 
cally. They saw it as a useful opening of new and 
free markets. 

During the American struggle for independence, 
the Dubrovnik merchants gave to their sailing 
ships such names as America and Postiglion 
d America. Because of the respect for the great sea 
power of England and its allies, the cautious and 
conservative republic of Dubrovnik was hesitant 
to establish formal diplomatic relations with the 
Congress, although it was urged to do so by its 
foresighted consul in Paris, Franjo Favi. In 1778, 
when Benjamin Franklin succeeded in the estab- 
lishment of an alliance with France against the 
English, Favi wrote several reports about America 
and was finally authorized to convey Dubrovnik’s 
greetings to the American representatives in Paris. 
I quote here from a report of his visit: 


The independence of the United States of America 
is finally recognized by all. The American representa- 
tives have already received information that the 
Congress gave approval for the preliminary negotia- 
tions for peace, and they have started paying protocol 
visits to foreign diplomats who reside here. According 
to the custom, these visits were returned. According 
to your instructions I visited them also, and after 
I conveyed to them the greetings of Your Excellencies, 
I recommended to their attention the ships of the 
citizens of Your Republic declaring that they too wish 
to enjoy the benefits which American independence 
and freedom are opening for Europe. They were 
pleased by these remarks and told me the sailing ships 
of Dubrovnik may, as all other ships, enter American 
ports with assurances that they shall be cordially re- 
ceived and that they will be extended all the facilities 
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given to ships of other nations. . . . If some Du- 
brovnik sailing ship leaves for the United States of 
America (because that is now the name of the thir- 
teen provinces which for the sake of liberty became 
united into a confederation and are no longer called 
by the detested term “‘colony”’) and if Your Highnesses 
would wish on such an occasion to write to the Con- 
gress and ask for help and facilities which may right- 
fully be expected from a free and generous nation, 
that would be all to the good. The American repre- 
sentatives have even assured me that such a message 
would be very pleasing to the Congress. 


With this official visit of its consul to the Amer- 
ican representatives in Paris, Dubrovnik, the only 
free state among the south Slavs, gave the United 
States of America a recognition de jure. It may 
be added that in the seventeenth century a Du- 
brovnik poet, Djono Palmotić, in his ballet 
Colombo and in Croatian verse mentioned that 
there were sailors from Dubrovnik in Columbus’ 
crew. 

The consul Favi, in another of his letters to the 
government of Dubrovnik, forecast the future 
of the United States, as he was reporting about the 
great numbers of western Europeans, especially 
Germans, who were emigrating to America. 
Here are some excerpts from that report: “‘Emigra- 
tion should open the eyes of rulers whose govern- 
ments do not pay attention to the growth of trade 
and agriculture. If they do not apply a better 
system, the population of their states will diminish 
and America will partially owe its growth to the 
poor European governments. . . . There are all 
indications that that country may become the 
strongest country in the world.” 

Knowing the activity of the Dubrovnik mer- 
chants and sailors, the government of the United 
States tried to conclude a treaty with the republic 
of Dubrovnik, and in 1790 the American repre- 
sentative in Madrid, William Carmichael, fre- 
quently met the outstanding Benedictine monk 
from Dubrovnik, Anselm Antica, at the lavish 
dinners in the Spanish royal palace. Carmichael 
expressed to him the desire to suggest to the 
government of Dubrovnik the conclusion of a 
treaty with the newly founded republic. Antica 
informed the senators of Dubrovnik about this 
and suggested that they follow the example of 
their ancestors, who had earlier concluded a 
treaty with the Turks before they came to Europe, 
and that there should be no reason not to conclude 
a treaty with a new and forward-looking state 
across the ocean. Although the conservative gov- 
ernment of Dubrovnik hesitated, the white flag of 
Dubrovnik was seen more and more frequently 
at the end of the eighteenth century in American 
harbors, and American sailors could at the time 
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of their own struggle for independence very well 
understand the inscription on that flag, Libertas. 


Changes took place in Dalmatia. Those who 
were forced by poverty to emigrate to North and 
South America at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of this century sometimes return 
to refresh memories of a childhood spent in the 
semidarkness with smoky fireplaces. Yet, in their 
reconstructed villages they find, instead of fire 
and embers, electric and gas appliances. Tractors 
take the place of oxen, and the melancholic bow- 
ing of guslas is giving way to the loud songs of dis- 
tant lands on the radio. The young people seldom 
ride donkeys on the slippery narrow passageways 
or sail in the windy channels between islands. 
Buses and motorboats carry them to the cement 
and bauxite factories and to the shipyards in which 
fast transatlantic motor ships are built for Den- 
mark and Argentina, for Poland and the United 
States. 

The cities are being rebuilt, and skyscrapers 
surpass in height the medieval belfries. Sandy 
beaches are surrounded with modern hotels 
made of prestressed concrete in contemporary 
architectural designs. New asphalt roads curve 
through forests of dark cypresses and silvery olive 
trees, bringing the driver to high villages filled 
with white stone roofs and overlooking the sea. 
In that wilderness in which the superstition and 
tales of former centuries placed fairies and witches, 
today one hears the hum of hydroelectric power 
stations, and the abysses are crossed by high- 
voltage transmission lines. 

Less and less do the girls wear their beautifully 
decorated folk costumes, which accentuate their 
beauty, especially in the landscape of Konavle and 
by the waterfalls of Kerka. The lace from Pag 
and the embroidery from Vrlika are not produced 
in such quantities as before. Old mills have 
disappeared along with the typical village houses 
and folk dances. The mountaineers leave their 
villages and come to the shore. 

But the fishermen are still building their boats, 
and the almond and orange trees, olive trees, and 
vineyards are still being planted on the terraced 
sunny slopes. In the quiet bays and the sandy 
shoals, shells, praised so long ago by Renaissance 
travelers, are even now being cultivated. 

The Arcadian peace, the mythological beauty of 
Dalmatia will not be lost; neither will its sons be 
lost in the fast rhythm of present-day life, nor will 
those be lost whose calling it is to see that this 
cradle of south Slavic medieval and Renaissance 
culture, art, and letters achieves a harmony with 
the progress which no nation can bypass. 

Translated by Milos Velimirovic. 
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Wien it was time for me to move to that 
ancient Austrian university town for my studies, 
I entered the ranks of the chosen few who were 
deemed worthy to reside in the house of Miss 
Mariana. A doctor, a Czech who had come to 
our town as a general practitioner and who, during 
all the time he was a student, had lived at Miss 
Mariana’s, had given me a written recommenda- 
tion containing all the necessary data concerning 
me and my family. 

Sixty-year-old Miss Mariana, the last member 
of an eminent and once-rich officer’s family, lived 
in a comfortable apartment of four rooms. This 
comprised the entire upper story of an old two- 
storied house, which was separated from the street 
by a handsome garden and a courtyard paved with 
large slabs of hard stone. Both the rooms and all 
the accessory premises were extremely spacious, 
even though overcrowded with things which had 
come down from a larger, grander house. In fact, 
she and her elderly servant, Liza, did not need so 
much space. Therefore, Miss Mariana used to 
rent one of the four rooms, which with its anteroom 
constituted a kind of tiny apartment itself. She 
let the room because it helped her make her mod- 
est annuity go around, but even more in order 
that they should not be two old ladies completely 
alone. For Miss Mariana, like all old ladies, was 
afraid of burglars. 

The renting of this apartment to ‘ʻa single 
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gentleman” was, in fact, the responsibility of Liza, 
a harsh, devout old spinster somewhat younger 
than her mistress. Miss Mariana remained with- 
drawn and invisible in her rooms. But the ques- 
tion of whether the apartment was to be let or not, 
how, when, to whom, and under what conditions 
was long debated by the two women. The condi- 
tions were neither easy nor simple. First, the price 
was considerably higher than that for similar 
apartments in the same district; second, whoever 
wanted to take Miss Mariana’s apartment had 
to be recommended by a reliable party. And the 
whole manner of renting, payment, and soliciting 
was such that it in no way resembled the vulgar 
renting of students’ apartments. 

All this I knew in advance from the doctor who 
had recommended me. 

When I arrived, I was received with distrust. 
I had to leave the letter and come again the next 
day. Then I was cautiously questioned and my 
luggage examined. After this, Liza communi- 
cated everything to Miss Mariana. The recital 
of my good and bad points was not only long but 
also extremely loud, since Miss Mariana was 
evidently hard of hearing, so that I was able for 
the most part to hear it in the other room. 

Finally, my good points carried the day; I was 
accepted and was able to move in. The furniture 
in my apartment was middling and the rugs cheap, 
but everything was tidy, the floor was polished, 
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there was not a speck of dust around, and the cur- 
tains had been laundered and the windows 
washed. ‘The same soulless, monastic, and sani- 
tary cleanliness reigned over everything. Every- 
thing in those rooms was tidy, shining, and useful. 
Nothing was for luxury, the gratification of the 
senses, or idleness; everything was in the service of 
order, repose, health, and a long, God-fearing, 
dry, and barren life. The order and cleanliness of 
a pious world, devoid of imagination and of per- 
sonal desires. 

The whole house was dominated by a silence 
which fully corresponded to its order and cleanli- 
ness, a silence which was neither sad nor gay, but 
in which there moved people who spent the whole 
day doing the petty tasks of everyday living, while 
in their thoughts they took account only of the 
eternity of another world. 

As I have already said, the arrangements for 
the apartment and my moving in were all com- 
pleted with Liza, a spry, skinny, and hard-boiled 
old maid, whose green eyes gleamed out of her red 
face with a distrustful and energetic expression. 
During these conversations, Liza constantly in- 
voked her ‘‘mistress,”” pronouncing her name with 
a special accent of almost pious respect. “My 
mistress does not like this — >? ‘‘My mistress does 
not allow that —” Eventually I began to envisage 
Miss Mariana as the personification of strength, 
wisdom, and inaccessible authority. 

Everything was done through Liza, but the 
money for the rent was handed personally to Miss 
Mariana. Thus I was for the first time led into 
her presence and introduced to her. My surprise 
was great. The spacious room with three windows 
was semidark from the heavy double drapes and a 
conglomeration of ponderous furniture. The floor 
was overflowing with Persian rugs of a subdued 
color, and the walls were covered with tapestries 
which had long since lost their freshness and with 
pictures by nineteenth-century German artists 
in heavy frames of tarnished gilt. In the corners 
were large indoor palms and green rubber plants, 
but they were all stiff and dark brown, as if made 
out of cardboard. 

The large double doors leading into the next 
room were wide open, and through them could be 
seen just as spacious and dark a room, which was 
just as crowded with furniture, rugs, and pictures. 

Between a small desk and a blackened but 
gleaming Biedermeier chest of drawers stood a 
diminutive woman dressed all in black. She 
remained completely motionless, as if she herself 
were part of this museum furniture. Light from 
the nearest window fell on her face. In contrast 
to the semidark room and the blackness of her 
dress, which came up to her chin and ended there 
in a narrow border of white embroidery, the 
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woman’s face was pale with the unhealthy pallor 
of closed rooms, and her hair, parted in the center 
and carefully combed back, was completely gray. 
The face and hair gleamed with a spectral white- 
ness, as if some ancient and dry dust had been 
falling for many years on the motionless woman; 
and even apart from this, she resembled those 
waxen images which fill children with fear and 
leave adults with a nagging awareness of man’s 
futile struggle with the passage of time. In that 
dry, pale face the woman’s lusterless eyes stood 
out like two black circles. 

Miss Mariana spoke only a few words to me, 
enunciating each word extremely loudly, slowly, 
and distinctly, the way deaf people do. Then, 
with the movements of an ancient automaton, 
she took the money which I had placed on the 
little table, signed the receipt, and bade me fare- 
well, without offering her hand but accompanying 
me with an inflexible look from her extraordinary 
dark eyes, of which it was impossible to make out 
the pupils or to see either lashes or brows. 

Now I knew what the room next to me was like, 
and also the appearance of Miss Mariana, whose 
name Liza pronounced with fear and reverence 
and whose will she invoked as the highest indis- 
putable and irrevocable judgment. And from then 
on I was permitted on the first of every month 
to see her for several minutes in the presence of 
Liza, to pay my respects to her, and to receive a 
signed receipt. 


Boz I was very busy with the chores and 
still more with the distractions of student life, I did 
not think much about Miss Mariana. But al- 
though I did not have the opportunity to see her 
often, I could hear her almost every day. As I 
have already mentioned, the room in which Miss 
Mariana spent the day was next to mine. These 
two rooms had once been joined by doors, but now 
the doors were nailed up, stopped up with mat- 
tresses, and covered with a heavy rug, whose 
turbulent and not exactly tasteful colors filled my 
field of vision in the morning when I awoke and at 
night when I closed my eyes to go to sleep. 

I do not know whether there has ever been or 
will be a student generation which slept less, or 
more irregularly, than the generation to which I 
belonged. The turning on of the electric light 
was for us the same as dawn. That is when our 
real life began, in the cafés, in the bars, in the 
parks, or in the rooms of other students. It did 
not matter where; the main thing was not to sleep. 
The most difficult and painful thing for us was 
parting, or the moment when we had to go home 
to bed. And even when we had begun to move 


homeward, still we accompanied one another 
home, often till dawn. I was among the students 
who had an aversion to sleeping at night and an 
unhealthy, inexplicable need to stay up. It is 
therefore understandable that I remained in bed 
till noon. But as early as the second week, Liza 
declared positively that her mistress considered 
my way of life worthless and that she could not 
in any case permit any room in her house to be 
tidied at noon instead of in the morning, as is 
done by all sensible and decent people. I do not 
know how or why, but I bowed to the will of the 
invisible Miss Mariana. I continued to come in 
in the small hours, slept for a total of three or four 
hours, and at eight o’clock got up and left the 
house. Of course, because of that I had to sleep 
for two or three hours after lunch. But it did not 
work out without difficulties. At about three in 
the afternoon almost every day a loud conversa- 
tion would begin in the next room between Miss 
Mariana and an evidently older and extremely 
talkative man. His voice was hoarse, but strong 
and penetrating. Because of the woman’s deaf- 
ness, the man spoke in a still louder voice, pro- 
nouncing word by word and often repeating. 

“My dear Mariana, you can’t imagine, you just 
can’t imagine how filthy the weather is outside; 
disgusting weather, I tell you.” 

**Ts it cold?” 

‘And how. Disastrous weather, as I told you.” 

With these words Miss Mariana’s guest would 
usually awaken me from my postprandial slum- 
bers. Slowly and brutally they would penetrate 
my sluggish consciousness, which still retained the 
echoes of individual sentences from the previous 
night’s student discussions on the major issues of 
the world and the highest values in life. 

No matter how tired and sleepy I might be, it 
was impossible to think any more about sleep. I 
was condemned to listen through my state of weary 
semiconsciousness to a conversation conducted in 
the next room by two old people without the 
slightest shame or consideration, not even thinking 
that they might interfere with anyone and not 
asking themselves whether anyone was listening 
or what might be thought of these conversations. 
These conversations moved in the lowest realms of 
banality. Most often they were concerned with 
the weather, with health and illnesses, with mutual 
acquaintances who were always mentioned by 
name, with stock values, with market prices, and 
with the news in the papers in general. 

The old gentleman with the hoarse voice would 
bring a whole sackful of news, all from these lower 
regions of life, and would shake it out before the 
old lady, who would only occasionally become 
vocal and ask questions in that sharp voice typical 
of hopelessly deaf people. 
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“Today I met Agatha,” the man would begin; 
but he would be interrupted by the woman. 

“Who? Agatha? What did she want?” 

“She didn’t want anything. She hasyellow 
jaundice.” 

“That was always her color,’ shrieks Miss 
Mariana. 

“But she’s ill with yellow jaundice! Do you under- 
stand? And he’s home in bed; he has sciatica; she 
says he’s got it all over.” 

“He’s always had that.” 

The old man mutters and moves on to some 
more news: the Montana Company’s shares have 
fallen noticeably. The woman receives this with 
an indignant exclamation. 

“How far will it go? I don’t understand any- 
thing anymore.” 

“I understand everything,” says the old man 
bitterly, more for himself, since the woman has 
difficulty in hearing him. ‘‘The world’s been 
turned upside down for a long time now. Every- 
thing’s gone downhill and is still going that way, 
headlong, as it passes.”’ 

“Who’s passing?” 

“No one’s passing. I said everything’s turned 
upside down.”’ 

“Well, what shall we do?” 

“Nothing. We must wait. It would be the 
greatest madness to sell now, for that’s what the 
Jews want; they want to drive everyone into a 
panic with this madness so that respectable people 
will get rid of their shares and then they can buy 
them up dirt cheap.”’ 

After a very short silence would come the con- 
versation about the news in the morning papers. 
And it was always about the minor news on the 
back pages dealing with man’s mundane material 
existence; about the prices of precious metals, 
about the stock exchange, about a new cure for 
cancer which had just been discovered by some 
German professor, about wages and salaries, about 
the harm done by tobacco to the human organ- 
ism, and about the importance of animal drop- 
pings, feathers, hair, and bones for agriculture. 
Each individual piece of news served as an excuse 
for arguments of various lengths. The main dis- 
course was conducted by the old man, while the 
woman participated only with brief questions and 
measured exclamations of surprise or approval. 
This provided the old man with a base for his long 
and loud speculations. Every day he made some 
of these news items an excuse to deliver complete 
speeches, in which other people and their faults 
were always condemned, while he himself was 
praised for his sagacity and farsightedness. 

Once awake, I would have to listen to him for 
half an hour or sometimes for a whole hour, 
right up until teatime. Then I would hear Liza’s 
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voice, the tinkle of porcelain and small spoons, 
and coffee, or tea probably, being served. After 
that the conversation would slacken off and be- 
come milder. 


a ies it was every day. And every day the sub- 
ject of his conversation was different, but the in- 
dignation the same, and there were the same 
sharp, ironical judgments of people and institu- 
tions, the same lauding of his own understanding 
and abilities. The subject was secondary and acci- 
dental, but his disdain for the world and esteem 
for himself were permanent and immutable. I 
quickly became accustomed to this and began to 
listen with a certain amount of curiosity to the old 
man’s angry and arrogant voice, which sometimes 
rose to thunderous shouts and which also ap- 
proached and retreated, since the old man evi- 
dently walked about the room while he spoke. 

“Look, I ask you,” he would begin loudly, the 
way you speak to deaf people, ‘‘look how in San 
Francisco they’re getting over eighteen million 
dollars a year out of old rags, jam jars, and bones. 
Those are sensible and practical people. But as 
many as twenty-two years ago, in 1891 it was, 
I worked out a plan ‘For the Utilization of Town 
Sweepings and Other Garbage.’ And no one in 
this damned backward little dump would even 
read my plan or listen to me. The council chair- 
man at that time was a donkey, like the one we’ve 
got now. Even taking only the most modest 
achievements into consideration, from that time 
till now our council could have built a whole new 
quarter with the money which would have been 
raised on the basis of my plan. But, no, you can’t 
achieve anything with these socialist dunderheads 
on our council. And nothing helps here, neither 
the best plans nor the most intelligent proposals. 
No one pays any attention tothem. And I grasped 
the importance of this question twenty-two years 
before the Americans. Here, too, I penetrated to 
the essence of the thing, just as in so many other 
problems. I saw clearly what others didn’t see 
and what the majority didn’t even suspect, and 
what even today they cannot grasp or accept. 
But what’s the good of it? With the asses and 
donkeys I live among here, it’s no good at all. 
That’s how they’ve been wasted, one by one, all 
my best plans, my greatest ideas, and my most 
useful proposals. You remember when, in 1895, 
in this very room, I explained to you my plan for 
the utilization of waterpower around our town? 
You must remember!” 

“I remember, I remember,” shouts the woman 
automatically. 

‘Well, look, since then it’s been more than eight- 
een years. On those same principles, both Switzer- 
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land and Italy have electrified their railroads, 
while our streetcars even today use current which 
is supplied by coal. Expensive and difficult coal in 
place of free and simple waterpower. And even in 
the question of coal, when coal was left to do it, 
I had a plan fifteen years ago — yes, it was in 
1897 or 1898 — which I outlined here so many 
times. The plan was to cheapen and simplify 
the supply and transportation of coal. Do you 
remember?” 

“I remember, I remember.” l 

‘But what’s the use of talking to donkeys who 
are incapable of a single intelligent idea, but are 
capable of smothering every idea which crops up 
in heads far more intelligent than theirs?” 

The next day the conversation was about some 
new methods for curing tuberculosis which were 
being used somewhere in Russia, according to the 
newspapers. 

“Do you remember that as long ago as 1898 I 
was saying that our doctors kill their patients by 
sending them south or to the seaside, or cramming 
them with medicines? I had worked out a plan 
‘For a Work Colony of Sickly Children,’ which was 
to prevent the spread of tuberculosis and reduce 
the number of the sick to a minimum. But what 
was the use when those donkeys at the university 
clinic and the general hospital and the municipal 
health department wouldn’t even hear of it? To- 
day our town would be famous for having the 
smallest number of TB patients in the world. 
My colonies would have been introduced into most 
of the civilized countries, and the world would 
have blessed me as a benefactor of mankind. But 
no, not even the greatest of intellects can do any- 
thing against the backwardness, conceit, and ego- 
tism of professional idiots. Do you know how it 
happened?” 

“I know, I know,” yells the old lady in parrot 
fashion. 

On the day after that, the question of savings 
arose as the subject for the old man’s passionate 
monologues. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed lengthily, with rancor 
in his voice, and then continued wrathfully: 
“Look what this morning’s newspapers are say- 
ing: ‘SAVINGS WEEK. With the object of en- 
abling all sections of the people, but particularly 
our youth, to get used to saving, the Municipal 
Savings Bank is opening a Savings Week,’ et cetera, 
et cetera. But when I thought up a plan twelve 
years ago, in 1901, it was, ‘For Compulsory Saving 
in the Interests of the Community and Individ- 
uals,’ no one wanted to listen to me or understand. 
At that time those gentlemen still had no idea 
about the principle of saving. Donkeys! You re- 
member that project of mine! Do you remember 
that I explained it here in detail?” 








“I remember, I remember,” answers the old 
lady in an automatic voice. 


Eea afternoon I was forced to listen against 
my will to the conversation of this pair of deaf and 
elderly creatures and to learn one or two of the 
old gentleman’s projects. In spite of my youth, 
for youth is normally occupied with itself, I still 
wanted to become acquainted with the face of this 
speaker from the other room. Once I had to lis- 
ten to him, it was only natural that I should also 
want to see him. It was not difficult. My window 
was directly over the front entrance, and after a 
few days I was able to wait for Miss Mariana’s 
guest and to watch unobserved as he arrived or 
left. 

I was not surprised by his appearance. Across 
the broad, handsome paving stones of the oblong, 
orderly courtyard, he would come and go always 
at the same time of day — he came at three and 
left soon after six — a diminutive but erect and 
strutting old man, neat, buttoned up, and elabo- 
rate, dressed in the fashion of the eighties of the 
last century. On fine dry days he would be wear- 
ing a long black coat with velvet around the neck 
and sleeves, and sticking out from this blackness 
would be two white rounded cuffs and an equally 
white high starched collar. On his feet would be 
narrow black button-up shoes, and on his head a 
black narrow-brimmed hat which was hopelessly 
out of fashion. When there was rain or snow, the 
old man wore a hunting costume. He would have 
on a brown and green cape and a suit of gray 
tweed with horn buttons and the same kind of hat 
with a green band and a short plume of wild- 
boar’s bristle at the back. His long trousers would 
have green stripes down the sides. On his feet 
would be heavy tan shoes. In one hand there was 
always a walking stick and in the other, gloves. A 
black walking stick with a silver handle or a brown 
one with horn; brown pigskin gloves or gray deer- 
skin, depending on whether he wore his black 
suit or the gray hunting one. 

His face was narrow and delicate, his nose large 
and bent, his eyes set too close together and al- 
ways lowered, his mustache trimmed and his 
sideburns worn long. His hair was completely 
gray, and he himself was somehow all gray, as if, 
sitting for long periods next to Miss Mariana, he 
too had been covered by that gray dust of pitiless 
and mortal time. He would step out with a reso- 
lute stride, and his whole appearance and bearing 
proclaimed him an irreproachably dressed Aus- 
trian gentleman in the style of the previous 
century. 

From a conversation with Liza I learned that 
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the talker in the next room was a baron. But that 
was all I was able to learn, for the old spinster 
was just as thrifty with her words as she was with 
everything else, and she was shrinking and 
ingrown with her whole being. 

As I listened in spite of myself to these extraordi- 
nary senile conversations, I asked myself in vain 
what these two people meant to one another. Aged 
lovers? Close relations? Friends since childhood? 
In my youthful inexperience and with scant knowl- 
edge of the world, I was not able even approxi- 
mately to define the nature of their relations or the 
degree of their kinship. Moreover, as soon as the 
afternoon conversations of the aged pair in the 
next room came to an end, I forgot them, being 
completely taken up with the dreams and thoughts 
of my new student life, only to remember them 
again the next afternoon when I was awakened 
by the baron’s hoarse monologue in the next room. 

Finally I became accustomed to this waking and 
these conversations, just as one gets accustomed to 
any uniform and constant phenomenon of nature. 
When the old man’s voice jerked me from my 
sleep, I would rub my eyes, listen to the first few 
sentences of whichever of the baron’s tirades was 
on the program for that day, and listening thus 
to his boasting about some great and unprece- 
dented plan of his and to the old lady’s mechanical, 
birdlike assurances (‘‘I know, I know,” ‘‘I remem- 
ber, I remember”), I would turn onto my other 
side and go to sleep again. And when I awoke, my 
room would be filled with the red glow of the 
setting sun and the silence would be absolute. 
And then I would get ready to go out for another 
student session. 

In this way, autumn, winter, and spring went 
by. The summer came with its short student 
nights, when dawn is early. On one such July day, 
when I was again well behind with my sleep, I 
came home immediately after lunch. A great 
sultriness lay over the whole town, making it hard 
to breathe and causing one’s eyes to shut of their 
own accord. A thunderstorm was in the offing, 
like a relief which could not seem to come. The 
rain, which had been trying hard for several days, 
uniformly skirted the town and broke on the hills 
surrounding it. I fell into a heavy sleep. 

I was aroused by voices from the next room. 
Only half awake, I thought to myself: which of 
the baron’s innumerable plans is on the program 
for today? Then I laughed inwardly and turned 
onto my other side in order to continue the sleep 
which was pressing me down into the bed like a 
lead weight. I was falling under the weight of 
sleep, but nevertheless I was unable to doze off 
again. I was suffocated by the sultriness of the 
gray day, with its ashen sky before the storm and 
heavy air without a single breeze. Thus, sluggish 
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and bad-tempered, I listened to the voices coming 
from the next room. They seemed this time to be 
higher and particularly sharp. 

The baron was speaking with scorn and derision 
about some news which had appeared in the morn- 
ing newspapers concerning a trust that had been 
created by the well-to-do citizens of [-don’t-know- 
which Italian town with the object of providing 
orphaned but good and deserving girls with a 
complete dowry, thus enabling them to marry. 

“Ha, ha, now they’ve remembered that this has 
to be done as well. And the Italians at that, who 
are famous for their inability to organize. Don- 
keys! And over twenty years ago, in 1892 it was — 
do you remember? — I gave them a detailed plan 
for a state institution which would have secured 
to all marriageable girls from the poorer sections 
of the population not a stupid dowry like this 
— rags and swaddling clothes! — but a proper 
dowry as a solid basis for future marriage. Every 
thing was worked out: the organization of the 
institution, the manner of functioning, and amorti- 
zation. Do you remember? But none of these 
idiots of ours wanted even to study the plans, or to 
enter into my idea. You know that?” 

The baron’s words came to me at times sharp 
and loud, as if they had been spoken at my side, 
and at times muffled and distant, according to 
whether he was approaching or retreating in his 
irate march about the neighboring room. I lis- 
tened to him talking as one listens to a familiar 
waterfall, which lulls one to sleep equally as much 
as it keeps one awake. And I had already begun 
to feel the sweet sensation of renewed sleep. Then 
I noticed that the baron’s monologue was not be- 
ing interrupted, as was usual, with those loud ex- 
pressions of approval (“I know, I know,” “I re- 
member, I remember” ) which the old lady used to 
interject with the high guttural voice of a bird that 
has been taught to speak. This aroused my at- 
tention and compelled me to listen further to the 
voices from the next room, instead of falling asleep 
again. 

But some kind of confusion seemed to have 
arisen in the elderly pair’s conversation. At first 
there was a brief pause, several incomprehensible 
words, and then the baron’s impatient and im- 
perious voice: 

“How is it that now all of a sudden you don’t 
remember, when it was here that I explained 
my whole plan to you? It was — It could have 
been =" 

“It never happened. Don’t strain yourself try- 
ing to guess when it was.” 

“What? What’s the matter with you, Mariana? 
What do you mean, it never happened?” 

“Just what I said, it ne-ver hap-pened,”’ re- 
affirmed the old lady loudly and resolutely, and 
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she continued to speak fluently and consecutively 
as at no time previously. “‘By God, it never hap- 
pened, just as nothing that you say here every day 
and that I confirm ever happened. Not one of all 
these fine, brave, rejected plans ever existed. 
You know that yourself. And as long as the con- 
versation is about drains, hospitals, and all kinds 
of financial, military, and social institutions — I 
don’t know the names of all those things! — as 
long as you talk about that, I can listen to you 
and support you, although I know very well, just 
as you do, that it occurs to you only now and 
you are speaking about it for the first time. 
But if Pm going to be told by you about some or- 
ganization of yours for providing a dowry for 
unmarried girls who don’t have one. You! Telling 
me! ‘That’s going too far; that I won’t listen to.” 

“But, Mariana, please! What are you saying?” 

“Pm talking about what I know and what you 
shouldn’t even begin to speak about.” 

‘But, dear Mariana, what did I begin to speak 
about, what did I say?” 

“You began to speak about what you have no 
right to speak about.” 

The woman spoke in a wooden and shrill voice, 
as usual, but somehow collectedly and resolutely, 
while the baron had evidently lost his self- 
possession and was looking in vain for his custom- 
ary elevated tone of boundless satisfaction with 
himself and deep contempt for the rest of the 
world. It could be felt through the wall, it seemed 
to me, how he had become perplexed and small. 
From his brief, hopeless words and pleading tone 
it was clear that all he wished for was to switch the 
conversation to a different topic and avoid a 
conflict. 

“Please, Mariana, were speaking now about 
general things, things en général. Isn’t that it?” 

“No, it’s not, it’s not,” cried the woman, so that 
the room echoed, ‘‘it’s not that at all. But now 
that you’ve raised this thing, Pll tell you how it is 
and what it’s about. It’s like this. The whole 
town, the whole region I should think, from the 
highest to the lowest, everyone knows you are 
a nincompoop, a conceited ass, an idler, and a 
parasite.” 

“But, Mariana, please — 1 must remind you.” 

“Quiet, nincompoop! Nincompoop! Yes, you 
should be keeping quiet and be ashamed if you 
could, but instead of that, you are strutting about 
like a turkey-cock. The world has no parallel of a 
man spending his life the way you have. You 
didn’t want to go to school. You never wanted to 
do anything, not even a little bit, that was useful or 
intelligent. You’ve spent your life and grown old 
in stupidly and idiotically nursing your own per- 
son, in shaving, having your hair cut, bathing, 
being massaged, beautifying and titivating your- 


self, and taking cures. You’ve never even carried a 
letter as far as the post office, much less done any- 
thing else in your life. And for forty years or more 
I’ve listened to you ridiculing the whole world and 
boasting and blowing yourself up and lying to 
your own self, for you can’t deceive anyone else 
with your plans which the world won’t accept and 
can’t understand. Consider how big a fool you are 
if you think someone would be mad enough, even 
for a moment, to believe that you really have 
something in your head, or that you are capable at 
all of inventing or understanding anything. Out 
of pity we’ve listened for years and years to your 
talking, and we are ashamed for your stupidity 
and impudence and — we keep quiet. But you 
misinterpret our silence and get even more stupid 
and impudent. And now it’s come to the point 
where you talk to me of your inspired plans whose 
object is to settle orphaned girls and to bring 
happiness to mankind; you who have eaten up my 
dowry and gambled it away and —”’ 

“Mariana, for God’s sake —”’ 

‘Quiet, nincompoop, I’m talking now! You 
know better than anyone else how you have ex- 
ploited us all and squeezed us dry, both young and 
old, both near and far, in the family; you know 
what happened to me. You think that if I never 
speak of it and if I live alone like this — deaf, old, 
and ugly, cut off from the world — I must there- 
fore be completely devoid of self-respect and of the 
last spark of reason in my head. For you forget 
yourself so much and are so infatuated with the 
sense of your own greatness that you think the 
whole world is a mere stand for your own divine 
activities, that other people’s lives, property, and 
personalities are merely food for the insatiable 
appetites of your own exalted and inviolable per- 
sonality. But in fact you are a parasite, a despica- 
ble, criminal parasite, without a soul, without a 
mind, without a reputation —”’ 

“Mariana —” 

“Without shame, without feelings, without — 
without limits and without cure. Ah!” 

Here the woman’s voice broke off. One could 
hear footsteps and a rustling. The baron endeav- 
ored to lead her into another room and calm her. 
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It seems that he succeeded in this, for immediately 
there was absolute silence in the next room. 


I was amazed and disturbed by what | had 
heard, and sleep was completely dispersed. The 
room was filled with an irritating and heavy sultri- 
ness. Outside one could see the darkened sky, 
full of billowing storm clouds and rain which had 
long been building up. 

In the next room there was complete silence for 
several days. Miss Mariana was evidently keeping 
to her bedroom. Was she lying in bed ill? I don’t 
know. Nothing could be read on Liza’s immobile 
face. Nor did I see the baron come. The first feel- 
ing of disturbance aroused by the scene to which I 
had been an unwilling witness quickly subsided 
and was lost under the numerous and varied im- 
pressions of my night excursions. I got used to the 
silence just as I had got used to the old people’s 
conversations. But the silence lasted only five or 
six days. One afternoon I had just dozed off when 
I was aroused by talking in the next room. Loudly 
and ceremoniously, just as before, the baron cried: 
“Good afternoon, my dear Mariana. good after- 
noon l? 

In that same birdlike mechanical voice, Miss 
Mariana asked what it was like outside, and with 
the same solemnity the baron replied that it was 
better not to ask, for the heat was unprecedented 
and murderous. 

Then, just as always before, one heard the ner- 
vous turning of pages and the rustle of a newspaper 
and the relaying and interpretation of the morn- 
ing’s news, both local and international. Hesitant 
and cautious at first, and then stronger and more 
self-confident, the baron’s voice rose. 

“Thats nothing new or original. Do you re- 
member that as early as 1901, I —” 

“I remember, I remember.” 

“And you know how I worked out a plan in 
detail —” 

“I know, I know.” 

I listened to them with youthful incomprehen- 
sion, and waited only for Liza to bring them some 
tea before falling asleep again. 

Translated by Michae' Scammell. 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


BY SLAVKO JANEVSKI 


He knows the long, dumb miracle of the summer nights 
Who has shared with us the moon’s hospitable rites . . . 


In a lilting cradle of soft corn the poppy bathes in dew 

To the traveling songs of cranes; and a hundred blended pipes 

Shed quiet tears 

Into a moan of mountain breezes hidden in the corn’s ripe ears .. . 
The drenched fields swell, 

Bursting their bounds like a tide from a bottomless well. 


Somewhere, in Galichnik perhaps, the drumbeats sound 

At a wedding feast, a huddle of carts in the village and dark-red 
Garments merging on the ground. 

Young hearts run riot and the wild blood burns 

With nuptial song in the throat that singes like a tinder 

And will change a frigid stone into a glowing cinder. 


Yet mornings are more miraculous than nights 
With their star-spangled necklaces and pearls of purple lights. 


The man is happy who has been to Velesh or has spent sweet hours 

In Tikvesh, seen the Prespian landscapes, picked an armful of wild flowers 
In Malesh, soaked a honey biscuit in bubbles of sweet wine, 

And fondled our young lambs, 

While a shepherd pipes his dirge for Delchef, the departed hero 

Of this land — for such a man holds Macedonia in his heart. 


He who has watched the fingers of embroidering stars 

Busy above the lakes, and heard the boom 

Of minstrelsy from weavers at their carpet loom, 

And seen near Prilep the tobacco leaves like a great gold stain 
On the lowland fields — such a man has carried away our love; 


But love for love comes back to us again. 


Translated by Dorian Cooke. 
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THE ZAGREB CARTOON 


by Dragutin Kolman 


DraGUTIN Korman was one of the founding spirits of the 


Zagreb Cartoon Film Studio. 


extraordinary initiative, he and his associates devised a new 
and captivating animated film technique. Their cartoon 


film THE SUBSTITUTE is the first from any foreign country lo be 


awarded an Oscar. Here is how they did it. 


Aes Zagreb Film Studio cartoons have a com- 
mon characteristic: they are all produced without 
dialogue or spoken commentary. In addition to 
pictures and animation, the action is provided by 
music and sound effects. This is because the world 
of cartoons is completely different from that of 
the feature film. 

Realism is foreign to the cartoon film, not only 
in the cartoons themselves, but in the animation 
as well. The personalities created by fantasy all 
have their own movements, gestures, and manner 
of walking. Moreover, the hero of the cartoon 
film, unlike his counterpart in the feature film, is 
not obliged to move within a limited area; he has 
the entire screen at his disposal. Exploiting this 
possibility to the fullest, the cartoonists of the 
Zagreb school create their characters and the 
backgrounds upon which they act in two dimen- 
sions only. 

Finally, the range of action of the cartoon film 
is limited only by the bounds of the imagination. 
The authors of the Zagreb school, consequently, 
create their themes not only within the realm of 
amusement and comedy; they strive for satire, for 
serious and even dramatic themes, and set them- 
selves the task of including in their films some 
humanistic concept, of providing a message, 
regardless of how trivial it may seem. 

The Zagreb Cartoon Film Studio consists of 
Dushan Vukotić, Vatroslav Mimica, Ivo Vrba- 


Cartoon from THE BOOMERANG. 


Working on a shoestring and with 
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nić, Vlado Kristl, and approximately a hundred 
of their colleagues, all young people, the oldest of 
whom is hardly forty years old. Today they are 
perhaps better known throughout the world than 
in their own country, since their films have been 
shown in thirty-two different countries. 

The attempt to create Yugoslav cartoon films 
began in 1950 among a group of young caricatur- 
ists who rallied around the Zagreb comic periodi- 
cal Kerempuh. They possessed nothing except good- 
will. They knew nothing about animation or 
trick photography; none of them had ever seen the 
production of a cartoon film in any other country; 
they did not even have foreign literature on the 
subject. They owned several drawing boards and 
an old, primitive mounting table. 

At the beginning of 1951, with a borrowed 
camera and a black-and-white film which had 
been given to them, they produced, after many 
months of patient work, a twenty-two-minute film 
which they called The Great Meeting. This was the 
first Yugoslav cartoon film. The authors of the 
film and their small but charitable public consid- 
ered The Great Meeting a success. This provided 
the impetus to found a company for the produc- 
tion of cartoon films, which they called Rainbow 
Films. 

A small group of caricaturists from the Kerempuh 
editorial offices invited all young people interested 
in producing cartoon films to apply, and about 
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five hundred candidates appeared. The ‘‘experi- 
enced” founders selected their new coworkers 
from among the applicants, and during the one 
year of Rainbow Film’s existence about eighty 
young people learned the first steps in cartooning. 
The enterprise received funds from a cooperative 
and produced five short black-and-white cartoon 
films. The public, and even the critics, viewed 
these endeavors with sympathy, but finally the 
funds came to an end, and after a brief existence 
of one year, the enterprise was liquidated. 

This was a critical period, for all work came to a 
standstill and the first successes were soon for- 
gotten. Only the most persistent group of car- 
toonists, now the nucleus of the Zagreb Studio, 
continued to meet in the home of one of its mem- 
bers to design new films, this time, however, in 
color. The colors were imported from abroad at 
the artists’ own expense. They had only a few 
hundred old acetate films to work with; these they 
washed and on them drew their new cartoon, 7 he 
Redcap. Through the kindness of a serious-film pro- 
ducer they obtained the requisite camera and 
color film, and in 1954 Redcap saw the light of day. 
Amazingly enough, in spite of these enormous 
difficulties, the film was proclaimed successful. 

Yet it seemed that even now these persistent 
enthusiasts of the cartoon film would have to 
give up their ambitions. Nevertheless, they ap- 
plied to a Zagreb producing house, Zagreb Films, 
which engaged them to produce short cartoon ads. 
Zagreb Films placed at their disposal a small 
amount of money with which to buy acetate foil 
and more film and promised to buy their cartoons 
when completed. During 1954 and 1955, thirteen 
short cartoon ads were produced on order for 
Zagreb Films. 

Zagreb Films gradually augmented the most es- 
sential technical equipment for the production of 
the cartoons, and finally, at the beginning of 1956, 
set up a cartoon studio. At this point the amateur 
phase ended and the organized production of 
cartoon films in Yugoslavia was begun; it has con- 
tinued uninterrupted into the present. 

Even though there now existed a movie theater 
which gradually helped the cartoon creators to 
overcome their difficulties, it would be two years 
before the newly established studio would have its 
own rooms. The studio produced its first cartoons 
in an unfinished sculptor’s atelier, in a photog- 
raphy studio, and even in the rooms of a rowing 
club. Only in 1958 was a theater adapted to the 
needs of the studio, and here the group now has its 
quarters. As the final difficulties were overcome, 
the rhythm of production increased; whereas in 
1956 the studio produced only one ten-minute 
film, in 1957 it produced seven such films; in 1958, 
twelve; in 1959, sixteen; and the production plan 
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this year calls for twenty-one cartoon films. In ad- 
dition, the studio now produces fifty minutes of 
cartoon ads per year (from forty to fifty short 
cartoons). 

The year 1958 was an important one in another 
respect: that year the studio showed its films for the 
first time at international film festivals. Immedi- 
ately it achieved recognition: at the Venice Film 
Festival V. Mimica’s film The Bachelor received the 
Grand Prize for cartoons. In the four years which 
have elapsed since then, Zagreb Film’s cartoons 
have received ten first prizes and many special 
honors and awards at international festivals in 
Europe and in North and South America. 

It would take us too far afield to enumerate 
these awards, but we may mention the fact that the 
best-known creator of the Zagreb school, D. 
Vukotié, is probably the only film writer who has 
received first prize at the same film festival three 
years in succession. Vukotić received the 1959 
San Francisco Golden Gate Award for his film 
The Cow on the Moon, the 1960 award for Concert 


for a Machine Gun (ex aequo with the Rumanian 


Jon Popescu Gopo), and the 1961 award for his 
film The Substitute. This year Vukotić received 
still another recognition. He was granted the 1961 
American Academy Award for the best animated 
film. This is the first time that an Oscar in this 
field has been awarded to a European. 

One of the primary differences between the 
Zagreb school of cartoon films and other well- 
known cartoon-film producers is the selection of 
themes. From the very beginning the Zagreb 
school abandoned the concept that the cartoon is 
only for children or is simply a curtain raiser. 

A film may be, and should be, art. The cartoon 
film is art par excellence. ‘The Yugoslav film deals 
primarily with human beings and attempts to 
portray them through modern graphic expression. 
As regards form, the Zagreb cartoons, it should be 
noted, continue in the tradition of Bosustov and 
Truha, although in graphics, assimilation, new 
specific expressions, and themes they have been 
the first to go beyond fables, children’s stories, and 
burlesque, which until lately have limited the 
domain of the cartoon. The satire and parodies of 
these films captivate us, primarily because they 
have an unexpected effect and the charm of the 
new, which we do not usually see in cartoons. 

Here are a few of the themes in the Zagreb 
cartoons. In the film The Shagreen Skin, which is 
adapted from Balzac’s novel, a poor and unfortu- 
nate youth abandons his childhood sweetheart and 
tries his luck at roulette. When he loses his last 
dollar, fate gives him a magic shagreen skin which 
fulfills all wishes. In his new, luxurious life, all his 
wishes are fulfilled, with, however, a condition — 
with each fulfilled wish, the skin becomes smaller 


and its owner’s life shorter. The youth uses the skin 
freely, but soon his term of life runs out. In vain 
he tries to lengthen the skin, and while fate smiles, 
the lad dies. His childhood sweetheart weeps over 
his corpse, and the wind blows away the last frag- 
ment of the skin with the autumn leaves. 

Again, in The Substitute, which is otherwise a 
happy story, a hintof satire is felt. A certain tourist 
at the seashore owns plastic models for everything 
he needs. He simply has to blow them up. There 
are plastic substitutes for everything from a tent 
to a shark, even for the emotions. An ecstatic love 
affair develops; then jealousy, revenge, and finally 
tragedy. But everything explodes and evaporates, 
however, when an ordinary tack becomes involved 
in the events. 





THE ZAGREB CARTOON FILMS 


The story in the film The Boomerang ıs a very 
timely one. A lovely butterfly has no idea that his 
fitting from flower to flower may cause serious 
incidents, but his tracks on a radar screen create 
havoc at a rocket base, where they are interpreted 
as enemy projectiles against a supposed aggressor. 
This is a misunderstanding, of course, and every- 
thing soon returns to normal. But now a bird 
rushes against the radar antenna. Everything be- 
gins anew. Where will it end? 

We may thus assuredly state that the cartoon 
films of the Zagreb school are original in their 
expression and new in subject matter, and they 
combine charm with the sympathy of dignified 
humor. 

Translated by Stanley Frye. 


ABOVE: Cartoons from THE SUBSTITUTE, 
which won an Oscar this year. 


LEFT: Director Vukotic and the anima- 
tor check the first pictures. y 
Photograph courtesy of Branko Balic, Zagreb. 
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Doctor Gregor 


and the Evil One 


BY MIROSLAV KRLEZA 


Playwright, novelist, and poel, Mirostav KRLEŽA 
is one of the two most eminent men of lellers in Yugo- 
slavia. In his first plays and poems, published in 
1914 when he was twenty, and in his early novels, 
there was evidence not only of his creative gifts bul 
also of his philosophical approach to his times. A 


prolific wriler, Mr. Krleža has produced as much 


nonfiction as fiction. 


That night Dr. Kamilo Gregor smoked sixty cigarettes 
and spoke in a low voice. He drank a lot, but it could 
not be affirmed that he was drunk. In the Glembayev com- 
plex Dr. Gregor is a very important and interesting 
personage. In Moscow, about 1925, he told us of this, 
his first meeting with the Evil One. 


I met him one July night on board the Greek 
ship Angeliki, between Piraeus and Salonika, 
somewhere in the channel near Chalcis. That was 
twelve years ago. I was still wet behind the ears 
and thought within the framework of certain 
ideas. For example, I believed in Hegel along 
with Garibaldi and Mazzini, and I thought that 
the Idea of War could elevate human sorrow and 
grief to a higher, magnetic level and could trans- 
form all our human pettiness into one incredible 
supramundane ecstasy, so sublime that it would 
justify the shedding of human blood. 

It was with this system of thought that I found 
myself on board the Greek ship Angeliki, bound for 
Salonika. I had just witnessed much bloodshed 
and suffering, but Hegel’s and Garibaldi’s ideas 
somehow remained in my head. It was a warm, 
starry night. The south wind rocked the Angeliki 
gently and monotonously, but was rising danger- 
ously. On the third-class deck, among the chains 
and ropes, a little Egyptian Jewess lay dying. The 
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women were wailing and said that she had had a 
sunstroke. Everything smelled of pitch and tar. 
He — that is, the Evil One — appeared in the 
semidarkness. He said that he was a doctor from 
Smyrna and that the crisis had passed. ‘‘The 
little girl will live.” 

Thus we became acquainted through the sun- 
stroke of the little Egyptian Jewess. He took me 
for a Serbian soldier, came up, and began the 
most ordinary of conversations: he had been born 
in Epirus, was now employed in Smyrna, had 
fought as a Greek komita around Ioannina during 
the nineties; Serbian-Greek interests were parallel; 
Salonika would probably pass into the Serbian 
sphere of interests (but only if the Bulgarians had 
their megalomaniac necks broken) — the talk of 
recent acquaintances aboard ship during wartime. 

At that time my thoughts were something like 
this: when the masses are inspired by the national 
Idea, when they fall into a high, clear-sighted 
ecstasy, when they are carried away by the Idea 
of the Vardar, of the Aegean Sea, of the White 
Eagles, that will be the great moment. In such 
a state one makes sacrifices with tears in one’s 
eyes. Throats become dry. At that moment, mat- 
ter is spiritualized. Matter, organized into a single 
racial, national state, becomes spiritual, and from 
the heavy material of earth a star is born. 


E 


The smoke from his pipe smelled of honey and 
figs. He offered me his tobacco, which was of the 
best English quality, and it was like drinking 
aromatic tea. He had the nervous hands of a 
gentleman, and on his left ring finger wore an 
antique, dark, blood-colored cameo that emitted 
green phosphorescent rays. When he learned that 
I was not a Serb but was born in Vienna, that I 
was a Croat studying comparative literature and 
the history of culture, his conversation became 
warmer, deeper, and more intimate. We darted 
and danced over the surface of the conversation 
like two dolphins darting over the conventional 
shoals, the conversational shoals of chance co- 
travelers, but then, suddenly, it seemed that he 
dived deeply and pulled me with him into the 
darkness, like a huge lead-colored dolphin, like a 
black cloud in the windy night. 

At first his talk was of the modern, cheap, cos- 
mopolitan humanism of the coffeehouse type, as 
silly as any Social Democrat editorial. “‘Science, 
art, religion — these three are the basis for a 
higher cosmopolitan civilization. The slaughter of 
war [this was in 1913] is completely unworthy of 
the human species. There neither is nor can be 
any Hegelian Idea that can justify slaughter.” 

I opposed his higher, literary, decadent skep- 
ticism, which was that of a former Parisian student 
(he had mentioned the fact that he had studied in 
Paris for five years), with the argument of the 
National Idea as such. 

“How could there be no Idea? Was it not the 
Kosovo Idea that inspired that old, humpbacked, 
illiterate woman to appear before the military 
command with five gold ducats, to outfit a son 
who was not her own, because she had none of her 
own to give, and that inspired the son to light a 
candle at Kosovo for the salvation of her soul? 
What was it that inspired that wretched, barren 
old woman, if not the Idea, in the metaphysical 
sense of the word? To serve the Idea as an im- 
personal unit! The university professor who 
shoulders a duffle bag on mobilization day, all the 
young national terrorists who sacrifice themselves 
completely, all of us who renounce our own ego for 
the sake of a collective idea — are we not living 
proof that Ideas as such actually exist? These are 
moments of idealistic self-sacrifice. This is the 
Hegelian Logos in the process of events. These are 
the ethnic collectives taking part in historical 
reality, coming out of chaos. The Hegelian Idea 
makes its appearance through state organisms, 
and that is what is now happening to our race. 
We are!” 

“Let me ask you, have you ever killed a man?” 

“Why, what do you mean? What a bizarre 
question! Have I ever killed a man? I myself?” 

“Exactly. You yourself. I ask you, have you 
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yourself ever killed a man because of any of your 
great Hegelian Ideas?” 

«No, I havert.” 

“Oh, really? You haven’t?” 

There was a pause. The stars disappeared 
behind the dark clouds. The Angeliki trembled 
violently, and her sides creaked. One after the 
other, the passengers left the deck in the face of the 
storm. The wind moaned theatrically among the 
hawsers. In the glow of his pipe this unknown 
Greek doctor leaned toward me confidentially and 
touched me with his hand. To this very day, 
twelve years later, after all Pve experienced, I can 
still feel the touch of his fingers on my flesh. 

‘So you have never killed a man! How about 
that young Albanian at Lookout Point 953?” 

“Excuse me, it was not I who killed him!”’ 

“No, it was not you who killed him. It was the 
Hegelian Idea, Mazzini, Garibaldi that killed 
him !”? 


"Eee the suggestive power of this unknown 
Greek, drunk with the fumes of his tobacco, I saw 
at that moment, as though in a delirium, the face 
of that young Albanian at Lookout Point 953. On 
guard duty on the Macedonian border, where we 
naive students were practicing to become con- 
spirators because we had taken an oath to the Idea 
that we would kill for it, a vast panorama opened 
out before us to the south. Standing on guard, I 
could count up to twenty-three mountain ranges, 
as in a Japanese woodcut. From below came the 
roar of dark waters, and in the distant villages in 
the valley there twinkled fires. Down below, 
Abdul Hamid’s counterrevolutionary Albanians 
had cut up and burned everything that was Chris- 
tian. One evening our patrol captured a young 
Albanian who had killed an old shepherd and 
raped a girl, and it fell to my lot to shoot him. 
There had been shootings of this kind before, but 
as a student I had always been able to extricate 
myself. Now the eldest in command ordered me 
to see what it was like to take aim at living flesh. 

I refused. 

“You won't?’ 

ENI? 

“You must!” 

“I won’t!”’ 

“Oh, won’t you?” 

It was a dangerous situation. It was the Al- 
banian or me. But it seemed to me that I would 
get it in the end anyway, and even if I were to 
shoot the Albanian, it would be too late. Some 
sense of delay kept me from shooting. Suddenly a 
revolver shot broke the silence. The shot was 
fired by a young fellow who had fought with us 
and to whom I had once given some bacon and 
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cigarettes. Thus | escaped from the situation, and 
the same night left the guard. I ran from horror. 

‘Well, who killed that boy? Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
the Idea, who?” 

This question from the unknown Greek upset me 
terribly. I became nauseated — from the sea, 
from the wind, from the night, from the oppressive 
heat, and from his unusually sweet tobacco. I 
suddenly found myself face to face with a terrible, 
criminal, dark reality, and it seemed to me that 
this Greek was a detective who was probing my 
most hidden secrets. With my hysterical hand, my 
quiet, trembling voice, my Rilke’s Stundenbuch, 
how could I kill a man? I did not know. 

Lost in my thoughts, I remained speechless. I 
could not even find the presence of mind to ask 
how he knew of this, my most intimate experience 
at Lookout Point 953, although it was certain that 
I had never, anywhere, told anyone of it. True, 
he had said that he had been in Tibet, that he 
had studied hypnotism, and one of his first re- 
marks was that I was of the subjective, feminine 
type and as such would make an excellent me- 
dium, but the very fact that he knew all the details 
of my horrible experience at Lookout Point 953 
overwhelmed me. He went on talking for a long 
time of how it is not the same thing to sit in the 
second window of the Beethoven Café in Vienna’s 
Alserstrasse and read Rilke as it is to lie on Look- 
out Point 953, but then the clouds broke, lightning 
flashed, our ship lurched unbelievably, and I 
vomited all night. 


R SALONIKA everything reeked of pandemonium, 
and for seven days there were earthquakes. The 
earthquake struck daily seven times, and the sea 
threw up potsherds and dead fish at the foot of an 
old laurel. Many died of cholera. We drank tea 
and ate French biscuits — our only food because 
of the fear of cholera. The south wind blew for 
nine days and nine nights without interruption. 
Lice, bedbugs, and ordinary mosquitoes; then 
the Traviata waltz from a restaurant on the quay, 
all the blessed night. In panic, people slept under 
the open sky, and a hundred and fifty battalions of 
Greek infantry, ten batteries, and a whole fleet of 
six torpedo boats and a man-of-war with 18- 
centimeter guns protected Salonika from two very 
weak battalions of Bulgarian infantry. Everything 
was so completely stupid that we perished from 
boredom beneath a sun of 120 degrees, without the 
shade of a single green tree, from typhus and 
cholera, in stench and nausea. 

At the eastern end of the city there was a little 
cemetery, and my only evening walk was to this 
poor little graveyard where huge, fat jackdaws 


chirped, and polluted the cypress trees above the 
markers. Greek priests in brocade vestments 
chanted here every evening over the corpses and 
loaded them on a barge for Kara Burun. 

That day, around nine in the morning, the 
Greek gentlemen opened fire from their battleships 
and guns and batteries and torpedoes, and a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Greeks swooped down 
upon the Bulgarian battalion. For one whole day 
a hundred and fifty thousand Greeks massacred a 
thousand Bulgarians, and even this, the cannonade 
and slaughter, was comparatively boring. As 
usual, I had gone to my little cemetery and lis- 
tened to the fat jackdaws talk in the semidarkness 
and stared into space. Because a waiter had prom- 
ised me a cheese pastry which he guaranteed to be 
disinfected, this pastry took on a much greater 
importance to me than all those bloody heads put 
together. I sat in the twilight, thought of the 
beautiful cheese pastry, and watched the moon as 
it rose in the east like a green lantern. 

Then this happened: a shadow jumped over the 
stone wall and hid behind a marble tombstone. I 
could hear a stone slide and fall. The shadow 
near the tombstone seemed to move unusually 
fast. Two or three seconds later, four people 
jumped over the wall. First two, then one, then 
another Greek. This all happened in complete 
silence, gently. Knives were drawn, and they 
began to strike the bent shadow. This probably 
happened very rapidly, but it seemed to me that 
they continued to strike for a long time, perhaps 
for seven thousand years, and I remained speech- 
less, motionless, like a statue. 

The murmer of voices disturbed the jackdaws in 
the cypresses above our heads. There was a flutter 
of feathers, then again peace. For a long time I 
remained speechless and motionless, rigid. Per- 
haps for seven thousand years or more. I don’t 
know where the four disappeared to, and I cannot 
recall what time it was. The moon was high, and 
from a café on the beach came the sound of a 
phonograph. Like a thief I arose and stole away 
as though in a dream. I recall that between the 
wall and the tombstone there lay a dark, bloody 
mass, but I did not have the strength to look at it. 
I dragged my feet as though I had walked sixty 
kilometers. An old woman was driving donkeys, 
and I could hear the water splashing in the barrels. 

I lay in a fever for three nights, and later they 
told me that for three days and three nights I 
talked constantly with a Greek from Smyrna. 
About Hegel, about Ideas, about criminality, 
about death, and about murder as such. One 
thing is certain — that my belief in him dates 
from that night in Salonika. And a person who 
believes in him, they say, is a Satanist. 

Translated by Stanley Frye. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF 


WALL PAINTING 


BY 


SVETOZAR RADOJCIC 


Professor of the history of fine arts at the University of Belgrade, SVETOZAR 


Raposcié has done a great deal of research on medieval painting in Serbia and 


Macedonia. His publications include monographs on PORTRAITS OF THE SERBIAN 


RULERS IN THE MIDDLE AGES and THE MASTERS OF OLD SERBIAN PAINTING. 


Wann in 1881, Arthur Evans saw the tresco of 
the angel on Christ’s sepulcher in the monastery 
of Mileševo, he had the impression that he was 
standing before a vision. In a remote mountainous 
area in the northwestern part of the former Turk- 
ish Empire, and in a church surrounded by ruins, 
he was struck by two peculiarities. One was the 
appearance of an art, fresh yet experienced, in an 
environment noted for its wilderness and almost 
total insecurity. The other peculiarity was the 
date. How was it possible that in 1240 A.D., at a 
time when in Italy, the classical land of fresco 
painting, the design of the human body in the 
monumental paintings was still restricted by rigid 
medieval forms, an art appeared in medieval 
Serbia which was so close to the beauty of the wall 
paintings of antiquity? With a feeling of uncer- 
tainty, Evans raised the question whether the 
earliest beginnings of the Renaissance took place 
in the Balkans. 

Recent examination of monuments of Byzan- 
tine art has shown what a lively pulse that an- 
cient international art had. The early architecture 
of the Bulgarian Empire of Simeon in the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, the monumental art of 
Macedonia in the second half of the eleventh 
century, and the austere art of the Serbs in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century show finished 
and well-defined styles, without the naïve uncer- 
tainties of inexperienced searchings. The Slavic 
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art in the Balkans was created and developed 
during periods of conflict and in dangerous places, 
beside ruined palaces of former rulers and along 
fortified Byzantine military roads; and the road 
from Salonika in the south to Belgrade in the north 
remained for centuries an important artery tra- 
versed by leading artists of this area. 

The oldest surviving great medieval paintings 
in present-day Yugoslavia are in Ohrid. They 
date from the second half of the eleventh century. 
In the restrained coloration, dominated by blue, 
white, and ocher hues, the solid contours of boldly 
drawn figures interpret scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments as well as learned theological 
speculations. Great formats of figures, firm 
rhythm, and simple symmetry of composition 
have been spontaneously woven into the bulky 
shapes of internal architecture. The architecture 
and the frescoes interpenetrate one another. The 
frescoes inside the church of St. Sophia in Ohrid 
do not decorate surfaces; they fortify and animate 
the strength of the wall, and at the same time 
reveal the symbolic values of individual spaces. 

Paintings in the Macedonian churches from the 
second half of the twelfth century, a century later 
than those in Ohrid, display quite opposite char- 
acteristics. The well-known frescoes from about 
1164 in the church of St. Panteleimon in the 
village of Nerezi, near Skoplje, and the recently 
cleaned frescoes from 1191 in the church of St. 
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George in the village of Kurbinovo demonstrate 
all the qualities of a lively and highly decorative 
narrative style, in which every stroke overflows 
into an excessively stylized and calligraphically 
sharp arabesque. 

This quality and style of painting, highly effec- 
tive and full of virtuosity, spread to the north along 
the Byzantine military road to the town of Niš, 
the Naissus of antiquity. Stephen Nemanya, the 
founder of the most renowned dynasty of medieval 
Serbia, was able to compete with the Byzantine 
high officials at Skoplje and Niš; and by the closing 
years of the twelfth century Nemanya built in 
those towns (at the time, still Byzantine) churches 
in which Greek artists painted frescoes in a style 
identical with the style of frescoes at Nerezi. This 
artistic development, however, left no traces in the 
interior districts of Serbia. The refined art of the 
late period of the Comnenian dynasty in Byzan- 
tium depicted personalities from the Holy Scrip- 
tures as tenderly reared courtiers of Constantino- 
ple, excessively carefully clad, with perfect hair- 
dress and too polished manners. The Serbs of the 
late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries were ap- 
parently not attracted by scenes from the life of 
Christ and from the lives of saints in which the 
countenances and costumes reflected the decorum 
of high society in Constantinople. And after the 
fall of Constantinople in 1204, new political and 
artistic trends started to form in Nicaea, and these 
were better suited to the young Serbian society. 

The political and cultural developments of the 
Serbs in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
did not go hand in hand. While the Serbs did 
profit by the collapse of Byzantine power, they 
did not depart from Greek Orthodoxy, and they 
did not abandon the art which they had created 
according to Byzantine models. Quite wisely, the 
Serbs maintained rather lively political and ec- 
clesiastical relations with the not too dangerous 
Nicene Empire, and they succeeded in obtaining 
from Emperor Theodore Lascaris formal recogni- 
tion of Serbian political and ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence. This new relationship with Byzantium 
influenced powerfully the artistic life of medieval 
Serbia. Thus, the Serbs established friendly con- 
tacts with Nicaea at a time when a renaissance 
was taking place at the Byzantine court on the soil 
of Asia Minor. 


Waa: happened in the course of the first few 
decades of the thirteenth century in Serbia is truly 
a miracle: in an environment largely given over to 
shepherding, the indigenous painters, after re- 
ceiving a few lessons from Greek artists, themselves 
became interpreters of a newly awakened classical 


art, to which they devoted all the powers of their 
lively temperament. By 1260 the artisans of the 
third generation of the Nemanya dynasty found 
themselves masters of classical forms. The road to 
the summit was marked by two great monuments 
— frescoes in the churches of the monasteries of 
Mileševo and Sopoćani. As is usual in the for- 
tunate epochs of the history of art, the years of 
searching and of ascent produced more interesting, 
fresher, and more powerful painting than the times 
of the summation of the final results. While still 
uneven in expression, the frescoes of Mileševo 
flare with lively colors of spring flowers, of fresh 
grass and moist soil. In previous times, the 
luxurious colors were still more brilliant. The 
artists of Serbian Kings painted their frescoes with 
a special technique. The whole mortar back- 
ground, which was first dyed with a lively ocher, 
was subsequently covered with thin sheets of gold. 
Centuries-old bucolic themes of paintings from 
antiquity were restored to a new life and trans- 
figured in this small country of warriors and 
shepherds. The Serbian artists of King Vladislav 
were struck with wonder by the direct likeness be- 
tween the old paintings and the living beauty 
around them. They painted frescoes at Mileševo 
with the redness of the Mileševo soil, with the 
greenness of the monastery’s orchards, and with 
the whiteness of the snow on mountains leaning 
over the cupola of the tall church. From their 
paintings the living antiquity of the Balkans 
speaks, as interpreted by the awakened talents of 
the recent barbarians living next to the Hellenes. 
These “hated northern neighbors,” whether an- 
cient Macedonians, Thracians, or Slavs, when 
drawn into the magic circle of Hellenic culture 
matured quickly and made themselves a part of 
the body of classical art. 

The frescoes of the painters of Mileševo impress 
us not only with the details of classical treatment 
of the beauty of faces, but with nobility of propor- 
tions and skill of composition. This painting 
fascinates us, above all, by its tremendous scope 
and power. Each scene taken alone as a figural 
composition is surprising in the breadth of its 
conception. Yet these great themes, painted 
within thin red frames, are also subordinated to a 
still larger entirety, to the general idea of the whole 
painted space. 

The painted decoration of the nave of Mileševo 
has been heavily damaged in the course of cen- 
turies and is preserved only in a fragmentary state. 
However, even from these fragments one may 
obtain an idea of the great art of the lively colored 
surfaces, in which the wholeness of the painting 
could be observed only if one moved about the 
church. The function of the wall in that entirety 
has been completely neglected; the wall serves 
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only as a neutral carrier of a great chromatic 
symphony, in which a rich and softly modulated 
color dominates. The massive structure of the 
painting in Mileševo has been achieved spon- 
taneously, without any aspirations toward a 
rhythmical order and symmetry; there is a very 
free and often surprising use of effective accents 
which cross one another through the space, thus 
forming the volume and surface of the internal 
architecture into an imaginary, endless area, 
completely imbued with the golden atmosphere 
radiating from the frescoes. 

The silent, harmonized, and quiet solemnity of 
the Mileševo paintings is striking for its modesty 
and essentially human beauty. The artists of 
Mileševo were only occasionally inspired by the 
paintings of a monumental character; they cer- 
tainly must have known the old mosaics of Salo- 
nika, yet they kept their eyes more often on models 
to be found in the painting of miniatures. They 
were not interested in the classical sculpture of 
antiquity. Their strongly coloristic classicism is a 
direct descendant of that precious painting which 
was best preserved in Byzantium in the richly 
illuminated manuscripts. 


wu es slightly later frescoes of Sopoćani, from 
about 1260, testify that the classical style of 
Byzantine wall painting in the middle of the 
thirteenth century had changed considerably. 
The frescoes of Sopoéani differ greatly from those 
of Mileševo. While Mileševo is attractive for its 
freshness, Sopoćani is imposing because of its 
maturity. That contrast embraces essentially the 
entire history of Byzantine classical monumental 
style in the period of the Latin Empire. 

Older surveys of the history of Byzantine art 
often ended with the year 1204, explaining that 
whatever followed in the art of Constantinople 
was complete decadence. Only in the last few 
years has it been shown that in the Byzantine 
Empire, as in other parts of Europe, the periods of 
blossoming of the arts did not correspond to the 
periods of political power. The fact that the 
Byzantine court in Nicaea had turned its attention 
to the achievements of classical antiquity had no 
significance politically. Yet in the field of the arts 
that excursion into the glorious centuries of the 
past, undertaken at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, was much more easily realized on Byzan- 
tine soil than it would have been in the West. 

The frescoes at Sopoéani show quite precisely 
the height of the artistic traditions as well as the 
height of culture in the politically crumbled 
Byzantine world in about 1250 or 1260. The 
present-day admirer of art will note that classicism 
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cast a slight shadow on the frescoes of Sopoéani. 
The painters of Sopoéani proved to be sovereign 
masters of great decorative paintings. If clas- 
sicism means the harmonic balance of design, 
color, and plastic form, achieved with restraint, 
quiet, and a sense of proportion, then the painting 
of Sopoéani is completely classical. However, a 
certain complexity and an almost excessive per- 
fection take away from the Sopoéani frescoes that 
brilliant splendor of directness. 

It would seem that, in their desire to define the 
human figure as precisely as possible, the young 
artists of Sopoéani used some hidden spotlights 
which make the great scenes, to a certain extent, 
theatrical. The spacious surfaces of the simple 
internal architecture of the Sopoéani church are 
covered with paintings which are powerful and 
well designed. That decoration is perfectly har- 
monized with the space, yet not in the same way 
as in the paintings of the thirties of the same 
century. In Mileševo, the predominant color — 
as if it were a soft fluid — floats vaguely on the 
internal walls of the church. The paintings of 
figures in Mileševo become indistinct in relation 
to the space, tend to go over into the real space in 
front of them. At Sopoéani, the boundary be- 
tween the real and the imaginary is drawn 
logically, with a certain sense of measure charac- 
teristic of classical painting. 

The frescoes at Sopoćani demand distance for 
viewing. The serious, beautiful, and athletically 
developed figures in the Sopoéani frescoes live 
the lives of chosen dwellers on the Christian 
Olympus. The enormously large fresco represent- 
ing the death of the Virgin, on the western wall of 
the nave, certainly belongs to the most grandiose 
works of wall painting of all time. Everything in 
it has been arranged by a sure and experienced 
hand: the protagonists who interpret the solemn 
moment of the taking of the soul of the Virgin to 
heaven, and the choir of the distressed. The im- 
mense mass of persons present — apostles, bishops, 
women, a choir of angels — has been skillfully 
organized and distributed in accordance with the 
requirements of the whole painting. At some 
places this mass of persons appears subdued, while 
at other places it is accentuated. 

This art which aspired with all of its powers to 
create an impression, to fascinate, often had to 
deprive itself of more intimate sentiments. The 
fine, rich modulation of color seen in Mileševo 
would have been out of place in the robust world 
of Sopoéani. The complicated problems of monu- 
mental composition, which were beyond the reach 
of the previous generation of artists, are com- 
pletely mastered by the virtuosos of Sopoéani. 
However, tending toward new formulations of 
beauty, the new masters sacrificed consciously the 
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old beauty, and that step was fatal for the future 
development of Byzantine wall painting. In 
Sopoćani the forms were still painted and the 
painted spaces condensed into a firm context in a 
style which reminds one of the reliefs in antiquity; 
in that way a fresco still retains the value of a wall 
painting. Yet, once the curiosity about the prob- 
lem of a figure in space was awakened, it remained 
throughout the later Byzantine painting. 

This new concept of a picture in which space, 
light, a living plastic body, clear architectural 
forms, and landscape exist side by side attracted 
more and more Byzantine artists. Under the in- 
fluence of these new tendencies, painting became 
steadily more convincing, closer to reality, yet at 
the same time less capable of adapting itself to the 
requirements and basic qualities of wall painting. 
Sopoéani thus stands as the summit and the end 
of the genuine monumental painting in medieval 
Serbia and Byzantium. 

In that truly great moment of parting, the 
experienced artists of Sopoéani created a solemn 
finale, condensing in it values and experiences of a 
great style which could no longer be repeated or 
continued. Byzantine painting was returning to 
the form and to the rational, which could be ex- 
pressed in paintings of a smaller size, as on the 
strictly limited surface of an icon. Yet the power 
of imagination in the early thirteenth century still 
lives in the frescoes at Sopoćani; their great 
creators relentlessly filled the spacious surfaces of 
the church. In fulfilling the commitment, how- 
ever, these artists did not rely solely on the powers 
of a spontaneous creating force. 

At first sight, and especially in photographic 
reproductions, the quiet classical style of the 
frescoes of Sopoéani appears much too measured 
and even unoriginal. A glance at these frescoes 
may remind one of the correct art of the ancient 
Roman reliefs: apostles resembling Romans in 
togas, angels resembling the winged victories, 
heads of old men resembling the portraits of 
philosophers of antiquity. The delicate relation- 
ship between antique forms and Christian con- 
text was often disturbed by some disproportion 
or misunderstanding; the artists of Sopoćani mas- 
tered completely the forms of the art of antiquity, 
yet they blended this art with their own Christian 
sensibilities and logic. There is also a certain 
scholastic logic, especially in their approach to the 


entirety of the painted decoration in Sopoéani. 
The forms and ideas are interdependent, and they 
mutually elevate one another. 

This high degree of harmony may be noted 
particularly in the frescoes in the lowest tier of the 
altar space. There is a unity in the movements of 
a row of holy fathers with their heads inclined, 
achieved by the rhythm of lines only; yet that 
sense of unity is strengthened thematically as well. 
These old holy men, who appear as pilgrims 
marching toward Christ the Lamb, hold in their 
hands open parchment rolls inscribed with the 
text of acommon prayer which flows continuously 
from one roll to the next. The magnificent har- 
mony of the prayer, stories told epically, and 
sternly conducted liturgical festivities imbue the 
frescoes of Sopoéani with a convincing seriousness. 
In these frescoes an idea sublimes the forms and 
ennobles the faces, and beyond that boundary of 
solemn beauty one could go no further. 

The next generation of painters, which was 
active in the last decades of the thirteenth century, 
was no longer able to repeat even approximately 
the clearly formulated style of the paintings in 
Sopoćani. Among the frescoes in the monastery of 
Gradac, one finds only occasionally an isolated 
powerful figure of some prophet copied from the 
walls of the Sopoéani church. All other spacious 
figural compositions reveal that a new style of 
painting had already started its conquest of the 
walls of the newly built churches. In the clearly 
separated scenes one detects novelties which were 
foreign to the old monumental style: deeper spaces, 
with little figures in lively movement; an ever 
larger landscape in the background; and more 
and more decorative buildings of fantastic archi- 
tecture. 

Historians of Byzantine art may engage in rather 
sharp polemics about the role of Nicaea and of 
Constantinople, about the beginnings of the aus- 
tere style of the thirteenth century and the pic- 
turesque style of the fourteenth century. In the 
arguments, words will be used profusely to at- 
tempt to state what was expressible only through 
the pictures. Meanwhile, the wonderfully stern 
and powerful frescoes of Ohrid, of Mileševo, and of 
Sopoćani will continue to radiate for centuries to 
come an almost indestructible life, a life which 
mercilessly illuminates our ephemerality. 

Translated by Milos Velimirovic. 
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FRESCO IN THE MONASTERY 
OF SOPOCANI 

Mourning Apostles: detail from 
the Death of the Virgin, 1262-1265 


Photograph by T. Dabae 
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from the medieval necropolis 
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Photograph by T. Dabac 
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DUSAN DŽAMONJA: Sculpture in Metal I, 1959 
Collection of the artist 


Photograph by N. Gatlin 





IVAN MESTROVIC: Eve, 1939, wood sculpture 


Meštrović Museum, Split 


Photograph by M. Gréevié 


BOGOSAV ŽIVKOVIĆ 
Detail from Pillar of Dreams, 1961, wood sculpture 


Collection of the artist Photograph by D. Kažić 





THE VIRGIN, detail from Crucifixion, c. 1300, canvas on wood JOSIP RAČIĆ: S lf-portrait, 1908, oil on canvas 
National Museum, Ohrid Gallery of Modern Art, Zagreb 
Pholograph by D. Kažić Photograph by N. Gallin 


MARKO CELEBONOVIC: Still Life, 1955, oil on canvas 


Collection of Bihalji-Merin, Belgrade 
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MLADEN SRBINOVIC: Nude. 1961., oil 


Collection of the artist 





MILJENKO STANČIĆ: Wedding. 1954, oil 
Collection of Bihalji-Merin, Belgrade 


FRANCE MIHELIC: The Dead Current, 1951, colored woo 
Collection of Edward Weeks, Bi 
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MILAN KONJOVIĆ: Still Life, 1944, oil on canvas 
Collection of P. Beljanski, Belgrade 
Pholograph by T. Dabac 





EMERIK FEJES: The Church of St. Donat, 
1956, tempera on paper 


Gallery of Primitive Art, Zagreb Photograph by T. Dabac 





KRSTO HEGEDUSIC: Dead Waters, 1956, tempera-oil on canvas 


Collection of Mirjana Hegedusié Photograph by Z. Mikas 
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GABRIJEL STUPICA: Child with Toys, 1956, oil on canvas 
Gallery of Modern Art, Ljubljana Photograph by T. Dabae 





OTON GLIHA: Stones on the Island of Krk, 1957, oil on 


Collection of Mrs. Alfred Levinger, New York 
Photograph by N. Gattin 





PETAR LUBARDA: Resonance from 


1962, oil on canvas 
Collection of the artist 
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YUGOSLAV ARI 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


OTO BIHALJI-MERIN 


Playwright and novelist, as well as the ranking art critic in Yugoslavia, Oro Bra atsi-MERIN 


has devoted many years to editing yUGosLAvVIA, the handsomely illustrated periodical deal- 


ing with ancient and modern painting and sculpture and archaeology, which is sponsored by 


the stale publishing house. He is the author of MODERN PRIMITIVES: MASTERS OF NAIVE 


PAINTING, published in 1961 in New York by Harry Abrams, Inc. 


1 THE life and culture of Yugoslavia, one may 
follow like a leitmotiv the simultaneous appear- 
ance of contrasts between the primeval and the 
new, between the archaic form and the planned 
civilization. One can perceive reminders of the 
collective soul of the people in their songs and 
customs transmitted through centuries, in the 
group dances, the funeral dirges and wedding 
songs, and in the proverbs and folk poetry. The 
imprint of the radiating art of antiquity on the 
land which was settled by the Slavs led rather 
early to a fruitful synthesis. The meeting of the 
courtly and priestly Byzantine attitude of mind 
with the Slavic joy of storytelling and a Slavic 
individuality closely linked with life produced the 
medieval masterworks on the walls of Serbian and 
Macedonian monastic churches. 

Peoples and provinces of Yugoslavia may have 
their own independent and peculiar melodies, but 
their voices sound together polyphonically. This 
country consists of many sections which have 
their own political histories and which underwent 
_ separate social and artistic developments. After 
centuries of foreign domination, the parts were 
united into one state in 1918, and only after the 
People’s Liberation struggle of World War II did 
that state become united into one national entity. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
first exhibitions of individual Slovene, Serbian, 
and Croatian artists became manifestations of 


their joint cultural and national aspirations. But 
the splintering which had been conditioned by the 
historical separation was overcome only through 
the unification of the state and through the recog- 
nition of the equality of rights of national groups. 
Thus, in this short survey rarely will the national 
origin of individual artists be mentioned, whether 
they come from Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Mace- 
donia, Montenegro, or Bosnia-Herzegovina. All 
of these artists have experienced the great drama 
of modern art and have, especially in the last 
decades, reached achievements which indicate 
their creative participation in the spiritual con- 
flicts of the period. 


PAINTING 


The great movements in the world of art, espe- 
cially that of the Ecole de Paris, have always 
found an echo in the art of Yugoslavia, even if 
with a slight delay in time. That echo would then 
be modified to adjust to the course of history, to 
the social climate, and to its own reality. The 
beginning of the twentieth century was charac- 
terized by vacillations between impressionism, 
Fauvism, and cubism, All the variations, from 
intimism all the way to abstraction and Tachism, 
found an expression in the development of Yugo- 
slav art. 

Modern painting in Yugoslavia was introduced 
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by the Slovene impressionists Jakopič, Sternen, 
Grogar, and Jama. This group of painters was 
active after the turn of the century, and they 
considered their art as a means of illuminating 
an inner experience through surfaces of light and 
shadow in motion. The temperamental, passion- 
ate, and rhythmic brushstroke of the Serbian 
painter Nadezda Petrovié pierces out beyond 
reality and becomes an interpretation of an inner 
vision. 

The Croatian painters Josip Račić and Miroslav 
Kraljevié are impressionists to a limited degree. 
Račić, who committed suicide in his early twenties 
in Paris, possessed a neat and restrained chiaro- 
scuro bearing Manet’s stamp, which only through 
its freshness and the immediacy of the open brush- 
stroke acts as impressionistic. The sensitive paint- 
ings of Kraljević combine the methods of impres- 
sionism with the erotic sphere of a Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 


Aa the end of World War I, Yugoslav artists 
experienced the shattering of the foundations of 
their social, ethical, and aesthetic traditions. 
They turned away from rationalism and objecti- 
vism and started seeking a new and inner world of 
the observed. 

It was already clear that the imitation of outside 
reality had never satisfied art, and that by pro- 
ducing paintings in a mechanical manner, such 
imitation had become altogether superfluous. 
The perception of human culture as a whole broke 
up European egocentricity; foreign and archaic 
cultures refreshed and inspired artists and art 
lovers, who had wearied of academicism and 
virtuosity. 

Today the young artists of Yugoslavia have 
entered a world in which whatever is worth fight- 
ing for is entitled to exist as a matter of course. 
Whereas the earlier avant-garde art, which had 
endeavored to interpret the unexpressed, was 
most often alone and misunderstood, the younger 
generation of artists are today seeking full recog- 
nition and approval for their often fantastic ex- 
perimental modes of expression. They are a 
generation full of self-confidence. It is with in- 
difference, and even with revulsion, that they 
regard the masterpieces that are praised in their 
academies. These young artists have rejected the 
measures and criteria of yesterday, yet it is with a 
sure instinct for quality and taste that they move 
in the world of today. Interested in today’s gods 
though they may be, they do not serve them to the 
extent of sacrificing their independence in awed 
humility. 

The varied work of the young painters hardly 
allows them to be classified; they move in incon- 
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sistencies, some of them hypnotized by the weight 
of the archaic past, others craving to shed every- 
thing and to begin each day anew. 

Petar Dobrović (1890-1942), whose brilliantly 
colorful painting of the Adriatic island of Hvar 
appears on the cover of this issue, was influenced 
by Cézanne. In the early period of his creativity, 
Dobrović analyzed the landscape according to its 
elementary components. Later the colors of his 
palette became brighter, more dissonant, and 
expressively distorted. The sea which he painted 
is a deep ultramarine and a blinding white; the 
landscape of the island is in a refined pink hue, a 
delicate light green, a floating violet, and the 
saturated orange hue of the Fauvists. 

Marino Tartaglia (1894—- ) at first painted 
cubistic modulations and then moved on to a more 
refined colorism and the lyricism of the intimate. 
Sava Sumanovié (1896-1942), until his death in 
battle during the German occupation, conceived 
everything visible in terms of abstract surfaces into 
which he arranged the expressive landscapes of the 
Pannonian plain. Ignjat Job (1895-1936), in 
his obsession with color, abandoned his cubistic 
beginnings in order to devote himself to a passion- 
ate expression of his feeling for the world. The 
search for the refinement of form of a Cézanne and 
the explosive power which distorted forms in Van 
Gogh were the starting points for Jovan Bijelié 
(1886- ), whose affinity for color strangles his 
construction of design. The lively shapes of the 
painter Zora Petrović (1894-1962) embody both 
starkness and substance. Her expressive scale of 
colors unites the ecstasy of instinct with a tradi- 
tional gaiety of color. 

The palette of Milan Konjović (1898- ) is 
allied with the dark, yet radiating coloristic power 
of Georges Rouault. In his younger years, Konjo- 
vić was influenced by the bold distortions and 
visionary colors of El Greco. Later he approached 
the deluded awareness and flaming humanity of 
Van Gogh. In recent years his world has shrunk 
to symbols of color and form, and he is achieving 
abstractions inspired by folklore. 

The painters Milo Milunovié (1897- ) and 
Marko Čelebonović (1902— ) were trained in 
Paris. The culture and instinct of Celebonovié’s 
painting, which unites the flavor of medieval 
frescoes with the magic of broken tones and in- 
termediate nuances of light, can be said in the last 
analysis to define the fruits of earth as newly 
recognized appearances of forms of life. Miluno- 
vié’s Cartesian painting, balancing soul and rea- 
son, combines the refined colorism of Braque and 
the wisdom of Pompeian paintings. Milunovié’s 
restrained mosaics are made of natural stone, and 
his canvases unite the musicality of antiquity with 
the dissonance of today. 
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Petar Lubarda (1907- ) left the dark rocky 
mountains of Montenegro to go to Paris. He re- 
duces the visual experience of nature to its basic 
substance; shapes of craggy stones and sky, of men 
and animals are intertwined and disentangle 
themselves to become fantastic interpretations of a 
harmonious and abstract reality. His penetration 
through the visual sphere into the sphere of the 
pulsating beams of light leads him into abstrac- 
tionism. His painting has preserved something of 
the moonlike chill of the hills of his fatherland. 
The virtuoso brushstroke of Predrag Milosavljević 
(1908— ) conjures up times that are past. Frano 
Šimunović (1907- ) transforms the tragic karst 
landscape of the Dalmatian hinterlands into 
the lines and structure of an abstract architecture 
in rhythms and diagrams. Oton Gliha (1914- ) 
evokes the fantastic ornamentation of the earth 
crust and of the enduring rocks with the callig- 
raphy of his colored surfaces and of his drawing. 


Ta middle and younger generations of artists 
have a decisive share in the future development of 
Yugoslav modern art. Although the transitions 
from one generation to another cannot be fixed, 
one may still recognize a few strata. They are 
manifested in the first place as a striving toward 
surrealism and abstraction. Visual sensitivity, a 
quick grasp of the essence, and frequently a sov- 
ereign mastery of new techniques and methods are 
apparent. 

Gabrijel Stupica (1913—- ) in his search for 
truth wandered from the silvery luminousness of 
Velázquez to the tragic gradations of the night of a 
Rembrandtesque world. An inner restlessness led 
Stupica time and again to abandon once-reached 
shores. A fragmentary dissonance, the magic of 
his backgrounds, is the key to his sensitivity. 
Juxtaposed with the realistic character of a world 
full of doubts, the demarcation between the actual 
and the apparent in his paintings is uncertain. 

Miljenko Stančić (1926- ) conjures up his 
society of ghosts of humans and creatures from a 
dream background of shadows, forebodings, and 
delights. What is the source of his skill and ma- 
turity right from the start, the perfection of his 
work, the abundance of imagination, the intensity 
of poetic imagery, which break through the bound- 
aries of substance and sense? Stančić is a con- 
ductor of hallucinatory color chords, which at 
times act as questionably sweet tranquilizers. To 
this dark and dissonant music of colors he adds 
the scenery of a banal architecture of broken 
houses and crumbling men, decomposing flesh, 
frayed kerchiefs, in which the relationships of time 
and space have lost their validity. 
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The painter and engraver France Mihelič 
(1907- ) transposes the fantastic masked dances 
of Slovene peasants into a surrealistic world of 
allegories, daydreams, and the subconscious. 
With the divining rod of his art he transforms the 
objects of daily use into undefinable mysterious 
props of the abnormal, of fear, and of melancholy. 
His suggestive imagination creates Gothic back- 
grounds of strong, haunted scenes which spring 
from the hobgoblin sources of peasant fable 
writers. Also, in everything that Marij Pregelj 
(1913- ) paints, there is a will to show the 
world in its gross complexity without any em- 
bellishment. The expressionist, cubist, and sur- 
realist elements are united in order to give im- 
mediacy to the primitive world of fable. 

The world of the paintings of Mladen Srbinović 
(1925- ) unites the strong and somber pomp 
of the Byzantine-Slavic cult with the spirit of 
cubism and a harmoniously muted colorism. The 
dull color of childhood experiences in Macedonia 
surrounds stiff, surprised, archaic female figures, 
magically shown in a greenish light and fluid play 
of Eros. Men and things are experienced, held off, 
and translated into the symbolic. Lazar Vozarević 
(1925- ) has abandoned his graphic architec- 
tonic compositions, the strong Byzantine figures 
which he painted earlier. Instead he paints fluid 
canvases with golden planes shimmering with the 
color of rust. 

Vladimir Veličković (1935— ) paints the in- 
tense history of the sufferings of Serbia in World 
War II, and Milić Stanković (1937- ) formu- 
lates with a pitiless spectral precision the solemn 
march of Death. These two painters are the repre- 
sentatives of the younger generation of artists, 
who are testing the capacity of the figurative for 
the interpretation of contemporary events in an 
apocalyptic denseness of their surrealist and ex- 
pressionist world of paintings. The representa- 
tions of the horror of the soul which appear in the 
work of many a young artist were not taken over 
from Salvador Dali’s catalogue of dreams; they 
derive from the fateful experience of destruction 
and an all too early cognizance of death. This 
art is in quest, over an abyss, and points with 
somnambulistic signs and symbols to the threaten- 
ing landscape of past and future destruction. 

One group of Yugoslav abstract painters derives 
its art from the Fauvists and does not abandon the 
lively feeling for form and the evocative substance 
of color. Kandinsky’s rich discovery of shapes in 
playful rhythms lives also in the intellectual and 
passionate art of Stane Kregar and Edo Murtić. 
Kregar (1905- ), who belongs to the older gen- 
eration, tried his hand at abstract art in the 
period between the two world wars. The objective 
world and landscapes are disembodied by him and 
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are transformed into rhythms of color. Murtié 
(1921—  ) devotes himself to an unrestrained joy 
in the meshwork images of matter, in a struc- 
ture which becomes visible in the roughness of the 
linen and frailness of the azure pigment. In his 
most recent works the tones are deeper and have 
more radiance. 

Miodrag Protić (1922— ) has also abandoned 
the objects of visible reality. His aristocratically 
soft and silky nuances have given way to a stronger 
color composition. Zlatko Prica (1918—- ) shows 
syntheses of realistic and abstract color fugues. 
His are paintings which move on the space-time 
plane. Zoran Petrović (1921-— ) creates rug- 
like compositions in which are interwoven the 
courses of energy and of color dynamics. Josip 
Vaništa (1924— ) dramatizes color and builds 
paintings from dynamic expression and fleeing 
shadows. The compositions of Ferdinand Kulmer 
1925- ) are structures of superimposed layers 
of paint. They remind one of the bark of trees 
through which shimmer the pigments of colors. 
Stojan Čelić (1925- ) starts from nature. In 
a steady motion he transforms the naturalistic 
sphere of observation into a world of myth and 
abstraction. 

Abstract art belongs to our century, as does 
the atomic age and space flight. The changes in 
the thinking of the sciences dealing with nature 
show parallels in art. In the United States, in 
Yugoslavia, and in the majority of other countries, 
there are many painters today who undertake to 
interpret the essence of basic matter. It is a 
dark country which Mića Popović (1923- ) tries 
to illuminate. With a quick and hard stroke of his 
brush he penetrates under the skin of things and 
indicates, as in a mine, the tunnels of objects; the 
green and soft velvet of the sand dunes and the 
black metallic weight of the plain interspersed 
with craters remind one of the travail at the birth 
and death of matter. Are the interpretations of 
psychic conditions in the paintings of Ljubo 
Ivančić (1925— ) of purely abstract nature, or 
are they pictorial expressions of new microscopic 
aspects? In this artist’s paintings interiors look 
like caves into which steps lead downward and 
which are lit by some strange, dim light. They 
shine from within in violet and brown hues. Their 
emanations interpenetrate the substance and re- 
move the border lines between the inner and 
outer world. 

What Janez Bernik (1933- ) introduced in 
his sensitive engravings, he now fulfills in his 
paintings. The thick crust of paint has become an 
equivalent for the material, for earth, metal, and 
stone. From the first glimpse, the canvases of the 
young Orden Petlevski (1930- ) keep a firm 
hold on us. Some fateful necessity lies in the 
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rhythms of his fleeting color. I get a feeling of 
his deeply rooted union with the inborn color and 
rhythms of the homeland, which I have seldom 
experienced with the abstract paintings of other 
artists. In spite of the modern intonation, the 
tragic and melancholic music of Macedonia lives 
in Petlevski’s paintings. 

In an epoch of estrangement from the objective, 
of dissolution and abstraction, there was a strong 
desire among some artists in Yugoslavia to estab- 
lish a new relationship with the world of figures 
and with social reality. They sought a synthetic 
realism which would maintain contacts with the 
folk traditions, yet at the same time embrace the 
experiences of modern art. Such strivings led, in 
the period between the two wars, to the founding 
of the artistic group Zemlja (“earth”). In the work 
of Krsto Hegedušić (1901— ), an interpenetra- 
tion of social reality and the magic power of ex- 
pression of human ties came to fruition. The 
peculiarity of his technique of painting lies in the 
concordance of the material object and figures. 
His figures are deformed in an almost verist bru- 
tality, and at the same time transformed by his 
transparent azure layers. 


THE ART OF THE PRIMITIVES 


In the year 1929, Hegedušić, in his search for 
ties with simple folk, encountered the then fifteen- 
year-old peasant Ivan Generalić (1914- ) in 
the village of Hlebine and encouraged him and 
other peasants to paint. This meeting was the 
beginning of a naive art in Yugoslavia. 

The meeting between Hegedušić and Generalić 
was of deeper moment than either of them im- 
agined; it brought a trained painter as a helper 
and friend to the peasant painters of feeling and 
primitive expression; at the same time, a way was 
found to do away with the barriers separating art 
and the people. In the course of becoming their 
teacher, the trained painter received lessons and 
inspiration from the fresh instinct of the peasant 
artists. This reciprocal influence, which perhaps 
concealed a sign of future developments, was an 
indication of the new impetus which art was to 
receive from the fount of naiveté. 

Usually in regarding an artist’s work it is suffi- 
cient to concentrate in order to understand it. In 
the case of the naive artists, life and art are an 
indissoluble entity. Their provinces are life and 
the dreams of life. They paint their labors, their 
efforts, and their holiday and burial ceremonies. 
Their connection with the world, their stifled 
rebellion against backbreaking burdens are robust, 
full of peasant shrewdness and poetry. 

As a child tending the pigs, Ivan Generalié 
always carried pencil and paper in his pocket to 
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set down what he felt, saw, or thought. His early 
works contain something of the unexpected 
rhythm and stiffness of children’s drawings. His 
sharp, clear lines cut through the confines of logic. 
His perceptions and visions blend with each other: 
a shepherd, dog, herd of pigs in the snow, and the 
gloomy wood, trees, a man and his animals side 
by side in the simplicity of their natures. Most of 
his paintings are gilt glass (the French term is 
églomisé, a technique of painting on the back side 
of the glass, in which the layers of paint are super- 
imposed in reverse order). Thus, the color of the 
background is the last to be applied. 

The strongest talent next to Generalić in the 
village of Hlebine was the peasant Mirko Virius 
(1889-1943). He preferred to paint on canvas 
because he liked the texture combined with the 
paint. Virius was not a painter of fantasies. He 
identified himself with the world which he painted. 
His sympathies and his stand are expressed in his 
brushstrokes. From his own viewpoint he painted 
the fate of peasants in a simple, dramatic, and 
realistic way. Virius was killed by fascists in a 
concentration camp in Zemun. 

Hlebine is not the only village in this country 
in which an interest in painting is widespread. 
Another school of painting, consisting of peasants 
and workers, came into being in the village of 
Kovatica, not far from the capital city of Belgrade, 
in the fertile plain of Banat. Some sixteen primi- 
tive painters of Slovak origin have established 
there in the local House of Culture a permanent 
exhibition, a unique gallery of this peasant art. 

Jan Sokol (1909- ) is one of the founders of 
this group. The gingerbread faces of men and 
animals which he paints suggest something im- 
movable and timeless. Jan Venjarski (1928- ) 
paints childlike paintings with an imaginary 
perspective; all is in the foreground. His brother, 
Ondrej Venjarski (1930— ), started painting 
only in 1959. He is one of the most imaginative 
painters in the whole group. His talent for ob- 
servation is very intense, and his paintings of life 
in the country are like fairy tales. 

It is customary in Yugoslavia, besides these two 
schools, to speak of the Serbian school of painters 
from Oparié, where Janko Brašić is the one who 
encouraged some peasants to take up painting. 
The Serbs are essentially individualists, and in the 
final analysis each one works and paints for him- 
self. Yet they have included in their paintings 
something of the archaism of their tribal poetry. 

Brašić (1905- ) is the only Yugoslav prim- 
itivist who does paintings in large sizes. It may be 
that this is an influence of the medieval tradition 
of fresco painting. He has helped in the decora- 
tion of churches with wall paintings. In very loud 
colors he paints the showman’s picture of village 
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life, brawling men in an inn, war scenes, cemetery 
gatherings. 

All heretofore mentioned are peasants. Emerik 
Fejes (1904— ) is a former button and comb 
maker. As is the case with many painters living in 
cities, in his soul he yearns for distant lands. His 
paintings of various cities — done as if he were 
traveling around, although he seldom leaves the 
place in which he lives — are orgies of fantasy. He 
painted his early works with the ends of wooden 
matches. He dipped the matches into the bright 
colors of his imagination and shaded the paintings 
with churches striped like zebras and built ideal 
palaces in a utopia. Matija Skurjeni (1898- )at 
first painted trains maneuvering in a dusky and 
magical landscape. Today his soft and thin brush 
depicts the moonlit places of love and the limbo of 
those expelled from Paradise. Ivan Rabuzin 
(1920- ) has appeared only recently in the circle 
of primitives. His monumental wonderful flowers 
are like crocheted dreams, like the richly knit 
handkerchiefs which the peasants prepare for a 
saint’s feast. His bouquets of fields, hills, and 
forests, as if put together with pinheads, are in fact 
the blossoming flowers of the fantasy of a child’s 
heart. 


SCULPTURE 


The first modern artist from Yugoslavia who 
penetrated beyond the boundaries of his country 
by the sheer power of his works was the sculptor 
Ivan Meštrović (1883-1962). The originality of 
his talent, his imagination, and the perfection of 
his technique overcame any artificial external 
element in his work. The classical and peaceful 
forms of his representation of women, full of health, 
womanliness, and fulfillment, show a mastery of 
plastic forms. Meštrović is well known to Ameri- 
can art lovers by his statue of a rider in Chicago 
and by some other works in American museums. 
After World War II he lived in the United States. 

A determined artistic personality and creator of 
many outsize sculptures, among them that of the 
riding Amazon in front of the United Nations 
building in New York, is Antun Augustinčić 
(1900- ). An intensive feeling for form and a 
lyrical temperament are united in the sculptures 
of Frane Kršinić (1897- ). 

The younger generation of sculptors in Yugo- 
slavia have sought new methods in the spirit of the 
times and through their own intuitive processes; 
they have become skilled in the different uses of 
clay. Kosta Angeli Radovani (1916- ) creates 
figures of women which appear to have originated 
in a double climate of Mediterranean apotheosis 
and African primeval growth as projections of 
desires of his refined intellectual sensitivity. The 
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mysteriously radiating and fragile figures of Misa 
Popović (1925— ) belong rather to the realm of 
the archaic and of myth than to the sensual 
and barbaric primitivism to which Olga Jančić 
(1929— ) finds herself attached. Her tragic and 
lively pieces evoke exciting tensions between pro- 
portions of weight and substance in motion. Stojan 
Batić (1925— ) represents the human figure as 
an individual and in groups of mine workers, in 
cubist and linear shapes with powerful human 
symbolism. Like Henry Moore, Batić has not rep- 
resented the external facts of the mine worker’s 
life, but rather the inner landscape of his men, 
who, living in and for the mine, themselves become 
mine works, coal, metal, and earth. From a con- 
trasting impulse for form, Drago Tršar (1927- ) 
formulates the contrapuntal collective being of a 
new social sphere in creation. The realms which 
Tršar embraces cannot be simply defined as figural 
or abstract, since the reality of a broadening ex- 
istence has assimilated into sculpture new dimen- 
sions of sense and shape. 

Vojin Bakić (1915- ) was the first to detach 
himself from the ties of objectivity. With per- 
severance he abandoned all the conquered posi- 
tions and sought volume which grabs space, which 
grows from the last memories of form. The next 
step led him to a coalescence of organic form, 
rhythm, and bulging curves. Ana Bešlić (1912- ) 
follows sensitive aesthetics with stress on form. 
The theme which she prefers centers on a duality 
of abstract masses which tend to gravitate toward 
one another. Jovan Kratohvil (1924— ) shapes 
symbols of action in space. They tend to set 
tensions into balance. Olga Jevrić (1922- ) 
forms protruding, dramatically broken images, 
which seek a balancing point between falling and 
standing motionless. When Dušan Džamonja 
(1928— ) discovered his special ability to combine 
wood, glass, and metal, he brought into being 
those square crystalline figures which approxi- 
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mate the budding breakup of nature, and at 
the same time come close to overcoming it and 
being new creations. His works are festive and are 
executed with technical consciousness and mythi- 
cal dreamy poetry. 

The naïve sculptors in Yugoslavia are all con- 
nected with folk art. Thus, the Dalmatian peasant 
and craftsman Petar Smajić (1910- ) began 
his artistic activity with the carving of the gusla, a 
musical instrument. He decorated his pieces with 
strong and simple figures of men and riders. Par- 
ticularly impressive are his heads. The deepest 
experience of the naïve point of view in contem- 
porary sculpture is conveyed by the magically 
poetic sculptures of the peasant and doorman 
Bogosav Živković (1920- ). The stories in his 
carved pieces transgress the borders of his personal 
experience, family traditions, and folk culture. 
The transformation of form of this naïve sculptor 
reminds one of the powerful totem poles of North 
American Indians, which Živković never saw. 
His carved columns are permeated with the spirit 
of Byzantine-Slavic epic poetry. 

In the many-voiced chorus of Yugoslav sculpture 
there seems to be a common striving toward ele- 
mental simplicity and direct expression, such as 
are found in the medieval tombstones of the Bos- 
nian Bogomil necropolis. There must be an inner 
need when peasants, fishermen, and craftsmen in 
all parts of Yugoslavia are not content just to 
labor as farmers tilling the soil, to cast their nets, 
to use the tools of their craft; but with paint and 
chisel, in wood or stone, try to find an expression 
for their basic moods. Also, the professional art- 
ists in Yugoslavia, who find themselves surrounded 
with tradition and the new social and aesthetic 
positions, are creatively restless and are striving 
to move from a hermetically closed point of view 
to the experience of open spaces, to develop a 
visual and figural unity of the symbols of their 
collective life. Translated by Miloš Velimirović. 
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By TOMISLAV- BADO VINAC An engineer by training who has had 


exceptional success in leading the young, ToMIsLAV Bapovinac was in charge of 49,000 brigaders 


who were at work on the Yugoslav throughway from April to November of 1961. 


ie ALL started in the middle of our war for na- 
tional liberation, in the territories which the par- 
tisans were liberating from the enemy. In mid- 
summer of 1942, the first youth work brigade was 
formed in the Bosnian Krajina. Its two thousand 
volunteers were mostly girls, since the young men 
were already in the fighting units. Working 
through the night in the immediate vicinity of the 
enemy’s fortified bunkers, this brigade in ninety 
days succeeded in harvesting, threshing, and trans- 
porting to the liberated territories 120 freight-car 
loads of wheat and 150 car loads of potatoes and 
beans. Later, in the winter, this same brigade 
helped the People’s Liberation Army in transport- 
ing wounded partisans. After that, throughout the 
war, in all liberated territories, youth work bri- 
gades were formed. 

At the war’s end the economy of the country was 
in ruins, the transportation system paralyzed, and 
our educational and scientific institutions had 
been pitilessly destroyed. In Bosnia only 139 of the 
1043 elementary school buildings were usable. It 
was imperative to start building a new life, and 
youth, as usual, saw prospects for a happier future 
in everything that was new. In those days the 
young people saved corn from further decay in the 
abandoned fields, helped to rebuild burned vil- 
lages, transported grain to provinces threatened by 
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famine, and collected fuel for hospitals and 
homes. In addition, from 1945 to 1952 youth par- 
ticipated in the building of some seventy major 
projects under the first Five-Year Plan. 

The railroad line Bréko-Banoviéi was the first 
all-Yugoslav youth objective. Over 62,000 young 
men and women built this line, 56 miles long, be- 
tween May 1 and November 7, 1946, and thus 
made possible the extraction of coal in that part 
of Bosnia. Working under rugged conditions day 
and night, they finished this line twenty-two days 
before the target date. 

A still larger undertaking was set for the next 
year, 1947. Struggling against terrible difficulties, 
217,234 young builders completed in seven and a 
half months the railroad line from Samac to Sara- 
jevo, 150 miles long and with 37 miles of station 
roadbeds. On this important traffic artery lies the 
famous Vranduk Tunnel, slightly under a mile 
long, the boring of which was a dramatic struggle 
from beginning to end. Insufficiently equipped, 
always in danger of floods which threatened the 
working area, and without any modern technical 
equipment, the young brigades stormed the rocky 
walls of these mountains, and the tunnel went 
through at the speed of 59 feet a day on both sides. 
In addition to our own, there were fifty-six bri- 
gades from foreign countries working on this rail- 
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road line, with a total of 5842 youths from thirtys 
nine countries, including the United States. 

On the railroad line from Banja Luka to Doboj, 
one of the three tunnels, Ljeskove Vode, nearly a 
mile long, was the most difficult single project 
ever attempted in Yugoslavia because of the 
enormous amount of work which had to be done 
by means of caissons or cofferdams. Of the sixteen 
large factories which the youth brigades have 
built, many are among the best of our young 
industry, like the toolmaking factory Ivo-Lola 
Ribar in Zagreb, the copper-rolling factory in 
Sevojno, the cable factory in Svetozarevo. Five of 
our biggest hydroelectric dams and power stations 
— Jablanica, Mavrovo, Vinodol, Vlasina, and 
Zvornik — are also the work of youth. Besides 
these federally organized work projects, in which 
the youth from all parts of the nation have par- 
ticipated, there are literally hundreds of local 
projects, such as the building of rural schools, 
electrification of villages, reforestation, and irriga- 
tion. Finally, the modern throughway named 
‘Brotherhood and Unity,” 681 miles long, from 
Ljubljana to Djevdjelija, from the northwestern to 
the southernmost part of the country, will be fin- 
ished in the course of 1963, and in its building 
more than 550,000 young people have already 
participated. 

What this contribution of voluntary physical 
labor has meant to our country has been summed 
up in these words by President Tito: “I can state 
with clear conscience that our youth played the 
determining role in the rehabilitation of the coun- 
try, in the first years of the building of basic indus- 
tries as well as in the overcoming of our economic 
difficulties in that period.” 


He the importance of this work cannot 
be measured exclusively by economic indicators. 
Early in the undertaking, one heard the slogan, 
“We build the road, the road builds us!? For 
some participants, the turnpike, railroad line, or 
factory was actually an education Many have 
chosen their professions as a result of their experi- 
ence. Today, many former participants in the 
labor projects can be found in modern institutes 
and laboratories, scientific institutions, and health 
centers. The projects develop in participants a 
healthy respect for manual labor, especially in the 
case of high school and university students. To 
fulfill one’s quota, to achieve above the average, 
to be the best — that is an honor for each indi- 
vidual. In the routines of a work brigade, the 
young volunteer realizes the indispensability of 
organization and of discipline. Through the col- 
lective effort which helps him to mature, a young 


man sees his country not as static, but as it will be. 
Its future is closer to him since he is helping to 
build it with his own hands. 

Assembled from all over the country, from all 
the republics, boys and girls come to know one 
another better, to understand one another, as they 
are brought together by joint efforts and problems 
to joint victories, joys, and recreation. Through 
various forms of joint activity — athletic events, 
cultural enterprises, campfires, dances, competi- 
tion in work —a high degree of camaraderie is 
developed as an integral part of the brotherhood 
and unity of our youth, and thus of our peoples. 

Our country is a multinational state. As Cedo 
Samardzić, a member of the youth brigade from 
Pristina, wrote: “Our brigade is formed of youths 
from thirty villages. Earlier we had never known 
one another. The fact that members of the bri- 
gade were of the Albanian national minority or 
were Serbs or Montenegrins was no obstacle to 
their getting to know one another quickly and 
becoming good friends. Our brigaders feel the 
need for comradeship with other brigades in the 
settlement. And the friendships acquired at that 
time last longer than the two months we are to- 
gether; they remain strong when we return home, 
and they are maintained through visits and cor- 
respondence.”’ 

The first post-war projects did not leave the 
participants much free time. It was necessary to 
raise the country from ashes rapidly, and it was 
just as necessary to train qualified workers. Free 
hours in the youth settlements were used for com- 
bating illiteracy and mastering a trade. But ever 
since 1958, those engaged on large-scale projects 
have been held to a maximum of six hours of 
labor. Through the programs of social activities, 
the brigaders choose the way in which they wish 
to utilize their free time. These programs, which 
are not uniform, since the brigades from villages 
have programs different from those of high school 
and university students, embrace a variety of 
courses. 

The settlements, which house several hundred 
young people, are some four miles apart, and they 
are like small towns. The boys and girls live in 
separate barracks. In front of the barracks, deco- 
rated with realistic as well as abstract drawings, 
not far from the headquarters of the brigade 
stands the flagpole on which every morning the 
flag is raised high by the brigader who had the 
best record during the previous workday. Every 
youth settlement has its sports field and a great 
variety of sports equipment, and these fields have 
become the centers for competition with the teams 
of neighboring villages and towns. In their spare 
time the workers play chess, read newspapers, 
including the one published by themselves, read 
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magazines and books from the settlement’s library, 
write letters, or watch television. In the evenings 
there is dancing, sometimes for prizes, and open- 
air theatricals. 

At the very beginning of the formation of bri- 
gades in cities, in schools, and at universities, the 
volunteers elect their own leaders. The most im- 
portant ruling body in the brigade is the plenary 
conference of the whole brigade, which decides all 
important matters for the collective. Those who 
are not accustomed to speak in front of a large 
audience at first do not have the courage to step 
forward, yet in Yugoslavia numerous decisions are 
arrived at in open meetings, so it is important that 
every member of a brigade acquire the habit of 
speaking freely in front of his comrades. The 
democratically elected staff, headed by the com- 
mander of the brigade, organizes the work on the 
site and also a part of the social activities of bri- 
gades. The members of the staff do not enjoy any 
preferential treatment and work as all brigaders 
do, and the plenary conference of the brigade may 
always dismiss them. 

Life in the settlements is regulated by the Coun- 
cil of Settlements, whose executive official is the 
commander of the settlement. The general staff 
of the youth work brigades consists of six members, 
each of whom is delegated by the Central Commit- 
tees of the People’s Youth of the six republics, 
together with the commander, who is appointed 
by the Central Committee of the People’s Youth 
of Yugoslavia. 

The leadership of brigades consisting of youth 
from foreign countries is quite interesting. These 
groups usually number ten to fifteen boys and 
girls from a single country, and they have their 
own elected representatives. The brigade is a 
miniature United Nations Assembly in which 
sharp differentiations never occur. 

Thus, by acquiring the habits of leadership and 
teamwork, the young people have been living with 
a conscious realization that it is imperative to 
overcome the backwardness of the country and, 
by their mass participation, to bring to their work 
enthusiasm and unusual driving power. As one of 
our novelists, Berislav Kosijer, has put it: “A col- 
lection of contradictions: we could work no longer, 
yet still we worked; we were unable to march, yet 
daily we marched for miles; our backs refused to 
bend, and we forced them to do so again and 
again, thousands of times; from our hands the last 
piece of old skin peeled off, and still there was 
enough there every day to scrape and peel 
again, . . . They asked us: What are your names, 
what is the name of your generation? And we 
said: Call us anything you wish. We were here, 
we have existed, and that is impossible to forget.” 

Translated by Milos Velimirovic. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE UPRISING 


By Desanka Maksimović 


Serbia is a secret world 

Where no day knows what the night brews; 
And no night sees the dawn’s gray child; 

Where each bush in the brake defends its dream 
As separate secret flame; 

And no bird knows what waves and weaves 
Those patterns in the rustling leaves. 


The creeping creatures under stones 
Are hidden from the lizard’s eye, 
And corncob’s ears are deaf to sounds 
From a neighboring field of rye. 
Things move and change — 

And every nook in a leafland glade 
Hides something strange. 


Who knows what secret is concealed 

In a flawless glittering blade of dew? 
The cries of toil from a lowland field, 
Blown to the hilltop fields and farms, 
May be the secret call to arms. 


In all the land does anyone know 
What secrets may begin to grow 

In the untouched breasts of a girl; 
What pain like a secret stone 

A child holds in its hands; 

Or what compulsion bends 

The hooked back of a withered crone? 


Throughout the land the blowing winds, 
Spiced breezes, and rivers and streams, 
And bells in steeple and tower 

Scatter the secret news abroad, 

But who can tell what sudden power 
May lurk at the bend in the road 
Where the forest begins? 


This land has killed the enemy’s trust 

In his eyes; small spoor in the mud 

May be false or hoof marks in the dust. 

Cunning may lurk on every tongue — 

In the reaper’s song, 

In the stroke of the woodman’s ax, 

In the lullaby and the cradle that creaks. 
Translated by Dorian Cooke. 
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MARIJAN MATKOVIĆ 


LITERATURE: An Appraisal 


Critic, connoisseur, and a helpful guide to the cultural achievements 


of Croatia, Marisan Markovic is Secretary-General of the 


Yugoslav Academy of Science and Art in Zagreb. He 


here describes some of the trends in modern Yugoslav writing. 


W. LIVE in an age feverish in its demand for the 
new, for the unknown, and for the consequently 
interesting, with which to pamper the slightly 
weary civilization of the world. Each year, sensa- 
tional new developments make their appearance 
in every field of human activity. In the race to 
discover the new and the unknown, a race in 
which the explosions of firecrackers are frequently 
authoritatively proclaimed to be veritable fires, 
much decorative scenery to be edifices of perma- 
nent value, and many transitory and dubious 
successes to be achievements of destiny, the broad 
field of the arts is naturally not exempt. It is 
precisely because refined commercial advertising 
and frequently Barnum-like propaganda regularly 
accompany artistic manifestations in our time 
that critical judgments must be more cautious 
than at any time in the past. 

Naturally, there are exceptions to this rule. The 
international popularity of Hemingway, his robust 
physical personality as seen in the pages of num- 
berless magazines, the publicity about his safaris, 
his passions, his income and literary achievements 
— none of these have been able to cast a shadow 
upon the deeply human poetic value of his best 
pages or his tragic view of the world in The Old 
Man and the Sea. Another exception to this rule, 
beyond the barriers of language, is contemporary 
Yugoslav literature. Two of the most popular 
contemporary writers, Ivo Andrić and Miroslav 


Krleza, are proof that in certain cases popular 
appeal coincides with artistic value. Last year’s 
Nobel Prize made the name of Ivo Andrić inter- 
nationally famous overnight, but it did not cre- 
ate any special sensation in Yugoslavia, where 
the value of his works has long been critically 
established. For two decades any Yugoslav child 
working a crossword puzzle in a weekly magazine 
would have answered the clue ‘‘one of the greatest 
Yugoslav writers’? with either the name of last 
year’s Nobel Prize winner or with that of Miroslav 
Krleza. 

Contemporary Yugoslav literature actually be- 
gins with these two writers. Both echo in their 
writings the long, peculiar history of the Yugoslav 
literary language, yet both are sufficiently modern 
to feel and describe the anxieties of the modern 
world. In the most recent development of 
Yugoslav literature they are not, because of the 
complexity of their works, simply a bridge from 
yesterday to today; their work represents a turning 
point in a national literature which has had many 
exceptional literary talents in the past. Although 
their historical significance is practically identical, 
as are their most important biographical data 
(Andrié was born in 1892, Krleza a year later; 
both published their first works just before World 
War I; both have been active in Yugoslav litera- 
ture for fifty years), and although both have 
frequently employed as a theme in their works the 
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fall of the Austrian and Ottoman empires, rarely 
in the literature of one country have there been 
two contemporaries more unlike in creative tem- 
perament and expression. Andrić is a contempla- 
tive epic writer with lyric accents, Krleža a restless 
poet-dramatist with a perpetual socially oriented 
rebellion which violently characterizes practically 
every sentence in his fifty voluminous books of 
poetry, novels, stories, essays, and plays. 

Andrié started his writing with lyrically senti- 
mental notes in verse and prose (Ex Ponto), mani- 
festing even in the works of his youth the basic 
characteristics of his creative personality. A realist 
of the Flaubert type, devoted to purity and preci- 
sion of expression, he will always, with a certain 
cold objectivity and with the measured style of 
a medieval monastic chronicler, record events in 
the form of tales or larger prose compositions, 
and in his powerful realism remain true to the 
peculiar atmosphere of Bosnia. He is a poet of 
Bosnia, a Yugoslav province whose capital, Sara- 
jevo, became internationally known in 1914 when 
there occurred there, exactly at the time of 
Andrié’s first literary publications, the assassina- 
tion which precipitated World War I. A true 
Bosnian, he has celebrated in verse both Bosnia’s 
present and its past, a history which has witnessed 
the constant tragic contradictions not only of 
four religions — Islam, Eastern Orthodoxy, Ro- 
man Catholicism, and Judaism — but of four 
fanatic ethnic groups placed inseparably by fate 
in the small, mountainous, impenetrable Bosnian 
fastness. 

Andrić describes in his stories the various char- 
acteristics of this land which had for centuries 
been at the extreme periphery of civilized Europe 
and of the expansion of the Asiatic Turkish 
Empire. He penetrates the psychology of his 
Bosnians, following their dark and tragic fate, 
which was determined by the backwardness and 
primitiveness of the country and the tangle of 
their passions and years of hatred, in the shorter 
prose works which he wrote in the thirties. In his 
realism, he restored Bosnia to a place in Yugoslav 
literature which was almost folkloric. Against 
a patriarchal background which other writers had 
abandoned as a setting for their fiction, Andrié 
draws his heroes, his primitive, selfish mountain- 
eers, refined voluptuaries, and hardheaded reli- 
gious fanatics, who, carried on by a torrent of 
passions, become involved in tragic conflicts. In 
Andrié the Yugoslav world found its poet, as did 
the Ukraine in Sholokhov and the American 
South in Faulkner. 

Ivo Andrié made the change from writing stories 
to larger literary works relatively late in life. 
In 1945 he published the three novels which were 
to bring him world fame: The Bridge on the Drina, 
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Bosnian Story, and Miss. His meditative, realistic 
method of the chronicler achieves complete ex- 
pression only in these three works. Condensing 
in each detail the distant chasms of the past 
and the gray perspectives of the future in his 
most successful books, The Bridge on the Drina 
and Bosnian Story, Andrić remains true to his 
native environment. In his tragic Bosnia time 
flows like an unrestrained river. The people flow 
along with it, experiencing their catharses, crises, 
their petty pleasures and long sorrows beneath 
a melancholy and monotonous existence. They 
travel like shadows to their calvaries, and like 
shadows disappear from the cursed stage upon 
which they have never been more than mute 
extras, a stage represented by a stone bridge, a 
mosque, a graveyard, or only by the lethargic 
atmosphere of some forgotten little town (Bosnian 
Story), far more resistant to time than all their 
tragically illusory importance. 

Although Andrié is a literary solitary, like 
Franz Kafka, objective to the point of cold dis- 
interestedness, totally immersed in his own mate- 
rial, and although he employs a literary method 
popular during the nineteenth century, he has 
managed to create a vision of the world which in 
tragedy anticipates many of the most modern, 
avant-garde attempts at literary objectivization of 
the relationship of man to time, of man to things, 
of man horribly alone and a stranger to himself. 


Aoki achieved international recognition only 
during the fifth decade of his life. This fact might 
be attributed to the specifically Bosnian themes 
of his work. And it is because of the accursed fate 
of a small Slavic nation’s literary expression that 
his contemporary, Miroslav Krleža, has only 
recently, through the sporadic, unsystematic trans- 
lations of his works, attained a world reputation 
in literature. Has he not, for fifty years, always 
reacted in vigorous language, in an original and 
avant-garde manner, to all the events and con- 
flicts of his time? Has he not drawn his basic 
fictional themes from the great Danube Basin, 
from whose centers emerged Kafka and Krause, 
Rilke and Musil and Ady, Krleza’s contempo- 
raries? 

Here is a writer who has published about fifty 
huge volumes, who in January of this year began 
publishing in the Yugoslav periodical Forum, in 
serial form, the monumental historical novel 
The Banners, which describes events along the 
Danube in the not distant past, when the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy was dying. However, at 
a time when world literary fame can be, and 
frequently is, achieved by a single successful novel 
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or play, it can be dangerous to single out a writer 
who has lived and worked in Yugoslav literature 
for decades and whose literary output consists 
of an entire library of plays, novels, stories, 
poems, essays, travels, and studies. The unin- 
formed may get the impression that here is simply 
an industrious man with a mania for writing who 
has composed thousands of pages which, judged 
from the standpoint of worth, serve only to add 
to the already overcrowded shelves of the world’s 
libraries. Even the undisputed facts that for 
many years the prolific work of this writer has 
been at the very center of the literary and cultural 
life of his nation and that his many pages are new, 
aesthetically revolutionary proclamations which 
have established the direction for the development 
of an entire literature in themselves say nothing 
except that here is an undoubtedly interesting 
literary phenomenon which has been common to 
every literary civilization in the world at one time 
or another. 

It is only when we show that KrleZa’s versatile 
and prolific output remains vital even today, 
when tastes are so rapidly changing, that we arrive 
at the first critical truth concerning this writer, 
the bard of a literary epoch, who is now a classic 
in a literature little known throughout the world 
and who continues to be the most impressive 
voice in its poetic present. 

Krleza’s first writings appeared in 1914, a few 
months before the outbreak of World War I, when 
he was twenty years old. In his first plays (The 
Legend, The Masquerade, Kraljevo) and poems 
(Symbhony and War Lyrics), and, somewhat later, 
in his series of war novels (The Croatian God Mars), 
he manifested his approach to life and gave 
evidence of the eruptive powers of his talent 
which would never come to terms with conven- 
tion, any literary position, or any passive literary 
development. Temperamental, vivacious, keenly 
interested in the various domains of intellectual 
events, and one of the first of the new Yugoslav 
writers to live entirely by his pen, he never re- 
garded literature as an exclusively aesthetic pro- 
fession. His subjective approach to the written 
word is perhaps the most obvious factor in his 
creativity, a factor which provides unity in the 
diversity of his literary publications. He is never 
satisfied simply to express reality in his works, to 
be a literary chronicler of facts and data, to 
describe events; he always aspires to express his 
times and reality in their total complexity and 
to make his writing a poetic expression of the 
anxieties and searchings of the era, its tragic 
question mark, and frequently its salutary answer. 

It is precisely because he has made this the goal 
of his writing that it is difficult to submit Krleza’s 
work to ordinary literary classification. True, 


in his early works it is easy enough to discern the 
influence of the expressionism then dominant in 
central Europe, but the texture of expressionism 
never shackled his fantasy. Within the formal 
framework of expressionism he succeeded in pro- 
claiming the anxieties of the times, the tragic fate 
of his homeland, then in fetters, and created 
in dramatic dialogues themes which some thirty 
years later were again heralded in world litera- 
ture as new and timely. It would not be difficult 
to show that there are many themes in Krleza’s 
works written between 1914 and 1920, especially 
in his plays and poems of that period, which were 
to become known in modern existentialism. But 
all his early dramas, unusual for the times in which 
they were written, with their pseudobiblical and 
historical themes — Adam and Eve, Christopher 
Columbus, Michelangelo — burdened with the 
real anguish of a mortally wounded and tortured 
humanity, are actually only the preludes to the 
completed poetic expression of his later works. 
Based on the experience of his earlier dramas, at 
the end of the 1930s Krleža wrote his series of 
plays about the Glembayevs — Messrs. Glembayev, 
In Agony, and Leda. The lyric orchestrations of 
his youthful works served him in the same way 
when, in 1936, he composed his Ballad of Petrik 
Kerempuh, a book of poetry not only about the 
legendary Croat Til Eulenspiegel, but also about 
the spite, tears, pain, and screams of his people, 
enslaved for centuries. 

Although Krleza has written a whole library of 
books, his attainments, as compared with his 
original intentions, have been incomplete. From 
the series of novels of World War I there are the 
pacifist, deeply moving Croatian God Mars books. 
From the broad Balzac-like panorama there is the 
huge novel A Thousand and One Deaths, and even 
the drama-prose Glembayev series is incomplete 
as compared with the originally conceived inten- 
tion. But it is this fragmentariness that gives a 
special charm to his works, and what remains 
unsaid opens perspectives into the realms of the 
imagination, where these difficult poetic creations 
took place. Of the novels The Return of Philip 
Latinovicz, The Banquet at Blitva, and At the Threshold 
of the Mind, the most complete and impressive is 
the first, which was written thirty years ago. Even 
today, in a modern Yugoslav literature rich in 
novels, it is one of the best and most expressive. 

A socialist by conviction, Krleža was persecuted 
for years before the Yugoslav revolution because 
of his views. But even when his writings are 
polemic and engage in politics, they are never 
bereft of poetic beauty, nor do they become 
vulgarly utilitarian. Although he has written as 
much nonfiction as fiction, he has always been 
above all an artist, and as such the conscience 
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of the prerevolutionary epoch of his country. 
He is read in Serbia and Slovenia as well as in 
Croatia, and has electrified all Yugoslav revolu- 
tionary youth with his pen. He is in fact a 
Croat, but he is truly the first great Yugoslav 
writer of the new, common Yugoslav literature. 


A, WRITERS, both Andrić and Krleža had at- 
tained their maturity long before the dramatic 
events of World War II, during which Yugoslavia 
was partitioned under the brutal conditions of the 
German, Italian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian occu- 
pation. From the first days of the national catas- 
trophe, a hand-to-hand partisan war began, not 
only against the troops of the occupiers but against 
the traitors of the country, who, guilty of capitula- 
tion, hastened to enter the service of the occupying 
enemy. The four years of the war for liberation 
(1941-1945) formed the period which began an 
entire new history of Yugoslavia. 

The generation of Yugoslav writers who ap- 
peared just before the war shared totally the fate 
of their nation: either they remained mute in 
silent protest under the occupiers, were decimated 
in the casemates and prison camps scattered 
throughout Europe, or were engaged, as were the 
majority, in the war for liberation. Two of the 
most talented poets of this generation, the Croat 
Ivan Goran Kovačić, author of the moving poem 
The Pit, and the Slovene Karel Destovnik-Kajuh, 
were killed by the enemy’s bullets and knives 
during this period. They were not the only ones. 

This black period of death and struggle was a 
period of heroism in the Yugoslav People’s Revo- 
lution; it was also a period in which unbelievable 
poetic energy was released. The vehement tide of 
events carried with it the voice of poetry proclaim- 
ing the new events and opened a new chapter 
in the literature of Yugoslavia. 

Today four national literatures—Slovene, 
Croatian, Serbian, and Macedonian — make up a 
common Yugoslav literature. During the past 
decade this literature has begun to penetrate be- 
yond the national borders, and as a result the 
world has suddenly become interested in the 
until recently unknown ancient Yugoslav litera- 
ture, one of the most interesting works of which is 
certainly a comedy of the sixteenth-century Du- 
brovnik dramatist Marin Drzié. 

It is difficult to find a common denominator for 
the tendencies in contemporary post-war Yugoslav 
literature. Although it contains all the trends 
of modern literary aspiration (according to 
UNESCO statistics, Yugoslavia today occupies 
one of the foremost places in the translating of 
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world literature), and although it is intricately 
related to its own revolutionary social present, it 
also reveals an originality of expression and of 
ideas. Examples of this originality are found in the 
many Serbian prose writers and critics who have 
gone beyond surrealism, among them the brilliant 
essayist Marko Ristić. Even the greatest contem- 
porary Serbian poet, Oskar Davičo, the author of 
many novels, was once a representative of this 
movement. Although these writers make free use 
of surrealism’s methods and experience, they 
have created their own style of writing, which has 
produced their most expressive pages. In Croatian 
literature there have lately appeared several 
writers whose work resembles either the European 
short story (Kaleb, Marinković, Novak) or sub- 
jectivistic European prose (Petar Segedin), but in 
essence their books contain original themes and 
are as Closely bound to the roots of Yugoslav lit- 
erary tradition as are the robust books and raw 
prose of Mirko Božić or Mihail Lalić. 

The newest Slovene literature is characterized 
by a refined European expression, both in poetry 
and prose. Croatian literature contains names 
which have, to a certain extent, been influenced 
by modern American writers. In addition, two 
writers deserve special mention: the Serb, Dobricu 
Cosié, whose best-known novels are The Sun Is 
Distant, Roots, Furrows; and the Montenegrin, 
Miodrag Bulatovié, whose stories are contained in 
The Devils Are Coming, and whose novels are The 
Wolf and the Bell and The Red Cock Flies to Heaven. 
Both prose writers are completely modern in ex- 
pression, from the standpoint of themes and 
ideas. A specific national symbolism and the deep, 
unexplored sources of the age-old anonymous 
Balkan literature speak in their pages in a modern 
idiom suggestive of the drama and destiny not 
only of exceptional individuals and isolated events, 
but of the fate of a country crucified for centuries 
between East and West, a country which only 
lately has erected bridges toward the shores of the 
wide world from which it was artificially separated 
for centuries by a cruel history. 

One may come to know a country, its sky, its 
mountains and seas, its cities and villages, by 
means of documentary films, color photography, 
brief statistics, and, of course, by leafing through 
history and geography texts. But to know the 
Yugoslavia of today, to know its people and lands, 
its legendary thirst for freedom, its laughter and 
tears, its joys and curses, its discouragements and 
jubilations — hence, to know it thoroughly, not 
in a superficial, touristic way — there is no better 
way than by reading the pages of its rich, diverse 
contemporary literature. 

Translated by Stanley Frye. 
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The Epic Singers 


by Albert Bates Lord 


Professor of South Slavic languages and literatures and of comparative literature at Harvard, 


ALBERT Bates Lorn has made eight extended visits to Yugoslavia during the past twenty 


years in search of the more famous epic songs and singers. He is curator of the Milman Parry 


collection in the Harvard College Library. 


L THE 1930s a young assistant professor of classics 
at Harvard University, Milman Parry, combed 
the mountains and valleys of Yugoslavia in search 
of epic songs. Several districts of that country 
were then, and are still, famous beyond the 
reaches of their own boundaries for their nar- 
rative songs, which tell of deeds of heroes of the 
past, both distant and recent, and are sung by 
the men, most often to the accompaniment of a 
one-stringed bowed musical instrument called the 
gusla. These songs are not only of the same genre 
as the Homeric poems, but some of them have the 
same basic story material as the Jliad and the 
Odyssey. Yet it was not primarily this that at- 
tracted Professor Parry’s interest. To him it was 
of first importance that the Yugoslav narrative 
poems were traditional and oral. 

The Parry collection contains about 3500 
twelve-inch aluminum phonograph records and 
more than 12,000 individual texts of songs or re- 
corded conversations, including about 1000 epics 
(the remainder are lyric). The longest of these 
epics is over 13,000 lines, and the next in length 
over 12,000 lines. Many are from 2000 to 5000 
lines long. There are numerous cases of the 
same song from different singers, as well as from 
the same singer at different intervals of time. 
There are other instances where the entire reper- 
tory of a singer was recorded. Certain songs that 
had themes similar to those of the Homeric poems 
Parry concentrated on and recorded as often 
as he found them, or whenever he came upon a 
version that it seemed might have interesting 
variations. 

While the Yugoslav oral poets of our day come 
from all walks of life — peasants, laborers, priests, 
and teachers — there were in the past bards who 
could be called court minstrels. During the cen- 


turies-long Turkish rule there were Turkish nobles 
who for periods of time would keep good singers 
in their homes to entertain their guests, particu- 
larly at festival times. It is also possible that, even 
though the Serbian courts before the Turkish 
invasion were strongly influenced by the Orthodox 
clergy, who were characteristically opposed to 
minstrelsy, there may have been court singers in 
medieval Christian Serbia. 

The Yugoslav singers were not so talented as 
Homer, and the Slavic songs are indeed inferior 
from a literary point of view to the Homeric poems. 
However, it is sometimes unjustly objected that 
the Yugoslav singers are not creative aoidoi, as was 
Homer, but rather rhapsodoi — that is, reciters of 
other people’s songs. Now, while it seems to me 
perfectly correct to think of the rhapsodes as re- 
citing songs that have already been composed, 
I should like to call into question the interpre- 
tation of aozdos. It seems to me that aoidos means 
simply a living, working, active, traditional oral 
poet; it is the normal word for “‘the singer.” The 
key is clearly in the concept of the fixed text; the 
rhapsode deals in a text, the aoidos in a story. The 
oral poet tells and retells stories; he does not follow 
a nonexistent petrified text. 

Much has been made by critics and scholars of 
the length and structure of the Homeric poems, 
and it is true that the Homeric poems are longer 
than the average Yugoslav poems, even in those 
regions where comparatively long poems are 
found. A tradition with long songs argues for a 
period when an audience would gather for a 
considerable time to be entertained or instructed 
by the bards. Experiments in Yugoslavia proved 
that Yugoslav bards are capable of producing 
songs as long as the Iliad and the Odyssey. That 
the tradition does not ordinarily do so means 
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merely that there is normally no occasion on which 
a long song would be performed. 

The Yugoslav singer of talent makes a song 
long ordinarily by elaboration of what already is 
in the song, not by the addition of anything new. 
A catalogue is lengthened by addition of new 
figures, or by greater description of each figure; 
the description of horse or hero is amplified by 
giving greater detail; speeches are repeated by 
messengers. All these means of lengthening have 
a point beyond which an audience will rebel, and 
the singer who goes beyond that point loses his 
audience. 

Or a song may be lengthened by the addition 
of one narrative song to another. For example, 
when the hero returns after long captivity to find 
his wife about to be married again, there fre- 
quently follows a sequel which relates how the 
hero goes back to the place in which he was cap- 
tive in order to release the prisoners he left behind 
or to deliver a promised ransom. That this sequel 
is sometimes omitted is good proof that the story 
stands intact without it. 

A third way in which the Yugoslav tradition 
has built complex songs is by the imposition of 
one song pattern on another. The Song of Baghdad, 
the first story published in the Parry collection, 
begins with the theme of the hero called to war 
just before bringing home his bride. This should 
lead to a long war, captivity, release, return, and 
marriage or remarriage. And so it does — at 
least all those elements are present in the song; 
but presently we see that another story has become 
enmeshed with the theme of captivity and return. 
This is the story of the hero who may have been 
removed for a period of time but who is called 
upon when needed as a champion. In The Song of 
Baghdad, the hero of the first pattern is Derdelez 
Alija, and that of the second is the figure Budimlija 
Mujo, the hero who has been unjustly outlawed. 
These two patterns have been woven together by 
having the outlaw join Alija as standard-bearer. 
The Homeric poems present us with these same 
methods and devices of narration and composition. 

It has been clear in our Yugoslav experience 
that the dictation of songs under optimum cir- 
cumstances with the best of singers adds to the 
length. And I submit that some of the length of 
the Homeric songs comes from the circumstances 
of their having been written down from dictation. 


his Yugoslav singers have showed us how the 
Greek singers and Homer must have created their 
masterpieces. That is enough. The service of 
south Slavic epic poets in showing us this art 
has been epochal, and when the fogs of polemic 
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and of controversy have cleared, I feel confident 
that the Homeric question will have been solved, 
thanks to the guidance of living traditional poets. 

In 1934-1935 Parry and I had collected ma- 
terial in all of the republics of Yugoslavia except 
Slovenia, where epic poetry is not found. In 
Macedonia we had worked especially on the cen- 
tral plain south of Prilep and in the vicinity of 
Skoplje. In southern Serbia our base had been at 
Novi Pazar; in Montenegro it was at Kolašin, 
where the Christian tradition was still evident, 
and at Bijelo Polje on the eastern border, where 
the best of our Muslim singers made his home. 
We worked from two centers in Herzegovina, at 
Stolac and Gacko; and the northern Bosnian tra- 
dition was explored at Bihać. Some of the Dal- 
matian region north of Dubrovnik was also visited 
for the purpose of recording epics. 

I returned in 1950 and 1951 in order to revisit 
the places in which we had previously found the 
tradition to be most alive: Novi Pazar, Bijelo 
Polje, Kolasin, and also, briefly, Stolac and 
Gacko. At this time I made a more careful survey 
of Macedonia, a region that presents special prob- 
lems for the student of epic, because its narratives 
are more frequently sung in a ballad style. Only 
rarely now is the singing here accompanied by a 
musical instrument, and women as well as men 
sing the narrative songs. 

Recently I came back from several weeks in 
Yugoslavia, some of which were spent in the 
field collecting and studying the tradition in south- 
ern Serbia and Montenegro. More songs have 
now been added to our collection from these dis- 
tricts, stemming in part from singers with whom 
we had previously worked, even as far back as 
1934. The tradition seems in certain Muslim quar- 
ters to be still strong, and it is still comparatively 
pure, an oral tradition uncontaminated by writ- 
ten influence. This is less true of the Christian 
singing, which is still being cultivated — and I 
use the term advisedly, since the songs are be- 
ing learned by rote from books, even, as in the 
case of one young singer with whom I talked, 
from the third-grade school reader. A cult is 
consciously being preserved, and the classical 
printed texts are sung and performed. Other, 
newer songs, written by known authors, are mem- 
orized and performed in the same manner. 

In the regions where this practice occurs, the 
true oral tradition is indeed dying, although there 
is still much singing. But in some places there are 
still young men learning the songs in the old way 
from their elders, and I was able to hear from the 
lips of the second and even the third generation 
the same tales we had heard octogenarians tell in 
the thirties. The chain of oral inheritance can be 
examined in these instances link by link. 


RAIN IN THE TOWN 


sy GUSTAV KRKLEC 


The day’s last sun had bound down 
The loaded clouds over the town 
With hoops of gold and yellow fire, 
When suddenly the huge clouds burst 
Into waves of livid mire; 

— And down comes the rain, 

Beating again and again 

Along the whole length of the evening. 
Like a purple mountain stream 

It mutters 

In the leaden spouts and gutters, 
Endlessly falling, falling 

Into the dead heart of the evening. 


Drop after drop the rain 

Licks and wipes my windowpane; 

And I am alone in the room — a gray room like a cell .. . 
Drop after drop the rain 

Licks and wipes my windowpane; 

And I am alone in the room 

With a sunflower still in yellow bloom; 

— Not a trace 

Of a sun’s gold face 

To take my offering of myself and to devour 

The heavy, tired tones of the grief-stricken flower. 


Only the miserable rain 
Beating again and again 
Along the whole length of the evening . . . 
The sullen clouds are hushed; 
And silence fills my room; 
There is no one here in the gloom 
With a spark of compassion 
Who will accept my gift, 
The yellow sunflower of my passion. 
Translated by Dorian Cooke. 
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Fly reliable KLM to Paris—a KLM jet gets a 
completely fresh set of engines every 16 weeks 


(For more news about reliable KLM and the careful, punctual Dutch—read on) 


MY experienced travelers believe 

that the careful, punctual Dutch 
have made KLM the most reliable of 
all airlines. 

Here are some fascinating facts you 
should know about KLM’s test flights, 
far-sighted radar—and also some good 
news that can save you $136 on KLM 
trips to Europe this winter. 


1. After every major overhaul, KLM 
jet liners are test-flown a thousand 
miles. Each engine must meet exactly 
the same standards as a brand-new en- 
gine—or it is stripped down to 2,000 
separate parts, reassembled, and run 
continuously until it works like new. 


2. KLM can now forecast mainte- 

nance needs in flight. Your KLM jet 

carries sensitive electronic equipment 

that keeps an eye on vital parts of the 

plane. It forecasts maintenance needs 

long before they become a problem. 
This is just the latest in a long list of 
technical fu sts for the careful, punc- 
tual Dutch. 


KLM was also first to use air-cooled en- 
gines, blind-flying instruments, Sperry 
Zero Readers—and more than a dozen 
other safety devices. 





3. Seven navigation systems guide 
your KLM jet. Your captain also has 
weather radar that sees 150 miles ahead. 
This way, he can avoid bumpy weather 
and still get you to Europe on schedule. 


4. KLM’s cooking is masterminded by 
285 uncompromising chefs. They de- 
mand all the best cuts of meat from 
their butchers—hence, most KLM steaks 
are filets mignons. They also insist that 
every ounce of caviar KLM serves must 
come from the Caspian Sea. 

These fussy fellows even have all of 
their roasting chickens grown to specific 
specifications, so that they’re all exactly 
the same size. 


Save $136 on KLM eee 


For information, see your travel agent, call KLM, or mail coupon. | 


KLM flies to 22 countries and 
40 cities in Europe alone. From 
October 1 through March 31, 
you can fly to Paris and back on 
a KLM jet for only $389.60, 17- 


day excursion economy fare. Mr/Mrs/ Miss 
Regular jet economy fare is 
$525.60 Address _—_— — 
Fly KLM from New York to City aas Bie 


Paris and you can stop off at 
London, Amsterdam, and Brus- 
sels. All for no extra air fare. AT-3 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
609 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Tel: PLaza 9-3600 


Please send me KLM'’s new booklet of thrift- 
season tours, “A Bag Full of Miracles.” 


And if you travel regular economy class, 
you can spread your trip over an entire 
year if you want. 

Your travel agent will tell you about 
other KLM city-hopping plans that 
take you to as many as 29 extra cities, 
Or mail the coupon below. 


Free booklet of 
exciting thrift-season tours 


KLM’s new “Bag Full of Miracles” is 
full of color photographs and useful 
facts, including thrift-season tours and 
fares to Europe, the Mediterranean, and 
the Caribbean. For your free copy, just 
mail this soupon, 











(Name of your travel agent) 
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A Tale 


of Happiness 
and Unhappiness 


sy MIODRAG BULATOVIC 





A student of Kafka and a lover of symbols, MIODRAG 
Buxatovic ts a Montenegrin whose formal education 
did not begin until he was fourteen and who is today 
the most widely discussed young novelist in Yugo- 
slavia. His latest novel, THE RED COCK FLIES TO 
HEAVEN, has appeared in eighteen foreign editions, 
and the American edition was published this autumn 


by Bernard Geis Associates. 
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f NOT such a fool, I thought, as to go on sitting 
at the same table with these types. They’re none 
of them fit to wipe my boots. Look at that one in 
the corner, scowling and ugly with a big nose. 
And that one over by the door, and the one beside 
him. To be with them means being the same as 
them. And I want to be above them. 

I gave my lunch to a stunted little baker. Then 
I grabbed the bundle concealed under my mat- 
tress and locked myself in the bathroom. There I 
was sure of nobody seeing me admiring my tie. 

My God, I thought, aren’t I lucky to have a tie, 
a long silken tie with tiny white circles on it. No 
one, I reflected, had ever possessed such a tie. I 
recalled how, when I was a youngster, I had a 
neighbor who was like the man by the door or the 
one beside him, and he, too, had had a tie that was 
perhaps comparable with mine. But the neighbor 
died, and I went to his funeral. 

I wasn’t the only one to be attracted by my tie. 
The girl next door opened her eyes as wide as if it 
had been a pile of sovereigns. “My, what a won- 
derful tie you’ve got, boy.” 

And a neighbor was impressed by it too. ‘‘It’s 
worth a packet,”’ he said. 

‘*More than that,” another neighbor exclaimed. 

“You don’t often see such things,” a third said 
in amazement. 

“Its better than any of those that come from 
abroad,” my friends assured me. 

“Someone will murder you for it. You’d better 
not go about unarmed.”’ 

That’s what they said. One of them liked it so 
much he asked me to lend it to him for an evening, 
to impress a girl friend with it. People used to 
stop on the street, purposely, not just to look in the 
shop windows, but, as I say, they’d stop on purpose 
and sigh, and the women who'd never previously 
paid me any attention began to fuss over me. 
‘You look wonderful in that tie, wonderful.” 

‘““What’s it to you,”’ Pd ask, ‘‘if I look wonder- 
ful?” 

“You know, that tie suits you marvelously,” 
they’d say. 

“Let it! Thats my business. It’s me it suits, 
not you,” Pd say. 

And I concluded that these women on the 
streets and the people who paused to look at me as 
I passed and the friends who assured me my tie 
was superior to anything from abroad were pre- 
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paring and planning to get it from me. So I kept 
away from them all. 

Unlike the ties in the shop windows, my tie had 
a history. My grandfather had charged my father 
to guard it as a rarity, and my father had said to 
me on his deathbed, ‘‘Whatever else you sell, son, 
don’t ever sell this, for if once you let it go, you'll 
be unhappy. You’ll be finished, and our family 
will die out.” 

At least, I thought, I’m being a good son and 
grandson for liking it so much. I’ve even brought 
it with me to the hospital, where one’s not sup- 
posed to have such things. 

The orderly’s rough voice sounded in the cor- 
ridor. The door closed on a storm of laughter. 
I’m used to people admiring me, and I need them 
to admire me here too, I thought. Pll let these 
types see my tie. Then perhaps they’ll understand 
who they’re dealing with, and they’ll stop jeering 
at me. They won’t dare be rude to me. 

I went into the room. They all spread their 
arms in amazement, as if they were greeting a 
dearest friend, as though they were about to em- 
brace me. 

A young boy came up to me. “‘What a smashing 
tie!’ he said. 

A man with mustaches jumped off his bed and 
looked at me piercingly. ‘‘Where’d you get it?”’ he 
asked. 

‘It’s better than Pa’s,”’ the boy said, popping in 
between us. 

“I had it from my grandfather — that is to say, 
my father did.” 

One after another, patients got up till they were 
all on their feet, those on the beds and under the 
beds, those who were holding onto the window 
bars and laughing insanely as well as the ones who 
had been gazing through the windowpanes. 
“Oooo,” they all exclaimed. 

Now they’ll start behaving better, | thought. 
They'll stop laughing at me. I saw their shaved 
heads crowding around me, and all those heads 
and eyes wanted to see my tie with its white circles. 


ae was one other patient I saw on a bed in 
the corner, sitting there in frozen immobility with 
his face between his hands. He avoided every- 
body, especially me. He had good reason for 
keeping away from me, since Pd struck him sev- 
eral times, but none of us could fathom why he 
swore at his wife and daughter when they visited 
him every Thursday and Sunday afternoon from 
two till four. I’d never once seen him smile. I 
don’t suppose any of the others had either. 

Why doesn’t he get up to admire me too? I 
wondered. He should be made to, just as my 
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friends made all the neighbors. He should be 
forced to sigh, spread his arms in amazement. 

We all saw it. He got up, looked around him, 
rubbed his hand over his cheeks and the bald 
patch on his crown, and came toward us. We 
were all struck dumb. Someone stifled a boyish, 
bubbling laugh with his fist. It was a strange 
laugh, exactly like the neighing of a horse. I saw; 
he was looking penetratingly at me. 

“Whats he clenching his fists for?” asked the 
boy. 

I grew afraid. I wanted to shout, but his face 
expanded in a slithery smile. Smiling like that, I 
thought, he must seem not just ugly but revolting 
to the others too. 

He caught sight of the tie and fastened onto it 
with the gaze of a drunkard. He giggled and 
brought his face close to my fists. 

“What’s he smelling them for?” the boy asked. 

We all saw and heard. 

“Young man, where did you get such a wonder- 
ful tie from?” 

I told him. 

“Youre lying!” he snapped. 

“Pm not. I got it from my grandfather — that 
is, my father.” 

“You stole it. Why not confess?” 

I began to explain how I came to inherit it. 
Staring at the tie, so that all of them could see, he 
began to laugh and shout. It was like the reaction 
of a drowning person who sees a rescuer ap- 
proaching. 

“The old judge is better,” said the boy in the 
corridor. 

Some were glad to see the judge laughing, 
others were indifferent. I couldn’t have cared less. 

“Will you give me that tie?” the judge asked in 
a whisper. 

“No 122 

“But why not, I ask you?” 

“Because it’s a keepsake. Pll buy you another 
re;*” 

“But I want that one.” 

“Well, you won’t get it.” 

“And what if it happens to be mine?” 

“That can’t be,” I flared at him, hiding the 
tie, “it just mustn’t be!” 

But the judge put his hand on my chest. ‘‘Give 
it to me, please,” his fat face whined. 

“What’s so special about my tie? What do you 
want it for?” 

‘Better not ask. Pll go mad if I don’t have it!”’ 

“You won’t,”’ I began in terror. “Pll write my 
mother, and she’ll buy you another. If you like, 
Pll tell her to bring a whole lot. But what is it you 
like so much about ties?”’ 

“Pll kill myself if you don’t give it to me,” he 
wept. “Pll kill myself, this very day.” 


I went over to my bed to escape him, and when 
he followed, I went over to the door. Then I 
clung to the bars at the window. 

“Every night I dream about that tie, and —”’ 

It’s strange about my tie, I thought, it really is. 
It’s extraordinary how these people want to part 
me from it, quite extraordinary. And I felt more 
attached to it than ever. 

“And why don’t you dream about some other 
tie?” I asked. 

“Only that one. I’m always dreaming of it.” 

“Since when?” I asked. 

**For years.” 

‘You saw it for the first time today. How could 
you have dreamed of it before?” I asked. 

“I don’t know myself,” he said, “but —” A 
tear hung from his eyelid. ‘‘For God’s sake, give 
it to me!” 

A strange feeling took hold of me. I nearly 
burst into tears. ‘‘Listen,”’ I said, ‘‘will you please 
leave both me and my tie alone? Ask me for any- 
thing else, but not that. Do you want money? 
Clothes? A woman? Whatever it is you want, Pll 
get it for you, for Pm almost all-powerful, only 
don’t ask me for my tie.” 

“If you give it to me,” he said, ‘“‘all my suffering 
will be over.” 

Yes, I thought, and I’d go mad, stark, staring, 
raving mad. They’d put me in an asylum, and 
Pd die there. Pd be destroyed, suffocated. 

“Oh, give it to him,” the man with the mus- 
taches said. 

“He’s not mad enough to give away anything as 
valuable as that!’ 

“Give it to him. Look how he’s crying on the 
floor.” 

“Drive a bit faster, friend,” said the little baker. 
Pye re late.” 

‘‘Give it to him,” said the mustached man. 

“If you give it to him, he’ll get better.” 

“Hell be happy — everything will be happy — 
oh, so happy — it will be terrible — oh, it will be 
so terrible and so happy!” 

I must be firm, I thought, they’re still not treat- 
ing me as they should. They’re still being insolent. 

“I won’t give him my tie, not if he drops dead 
this very minute! Do you understand?” 

““You’re a lousy skinflint,” said he of the 
mustaches. 

“What’s our altitude?” asked the baker. 

“Oh, how happy he’ll be. Oh, how happy 
he’ll be! Oh, how terrible! He’ll give it to him, 
and he’ll laugh. Oh, how happy everything will 
be !” 

The orderly came in. I dived under the bed. I 
saw the judge was frowning and covering his face 
with his fingers. It would be a long time, I 
thought, before he smiled again. The orderly 
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gave him a shake, but the judge did not move. 
That evening he whispered to me, ‘‘I’ve been all 
over the world, but I’ve never seen a tie like that 
one.” 


j Ma next morning he whispered again, ‘‘Are 
you sure you won’t give it to me? Are you sure 
you're not just joking with me?” 

Em not.” 

“The tie’s fated to be mine,” the judge said 
dramatically. 

“Irs not,” I said. 

Then, we all saw it, the judge grabbed a broom 
from the corner and raised it above his head like a 
general waving his saber. 

“You scum! You rabble! You don’t know 
who you’re dealing with! Pll hang the whole lot 
of you!” 

“The old judge is having another attack,” said 
the boy in the corridor. 

Several shaved heads came up to us, 

I saw beads of sweat standing out on the judge’s 
forehead, and there was foam on his lips. Scowl- 
ing, he turned to me. ‘Young man, you’re causing 
me pain. I’m going to flay you like a goat.” He 
swung the broom. Somebody’s back came be- 
tween us. 

“The tie must be mine. It’s fated. Fated! Do 
you understand, you little milksop? If you don’t, 
you must be mad. Mad asacoot. You ought to 
be locked up. You’re mad!” 

“Its not fated,” I barked from behind whosever 
back it was. 

“My dear lad,” he wept for the hundredth 
time, “‘giveit tome. [’vedreamed ofit. I dreamed 
about it last night. Pll die if I don’t have it.” 

I began to avoid him, but he stuck to me. If I 
went into the room, he followed. If I went out 
into the corridor, he came too. I had to scheme 
for a whole hour so as to conceal the tie, for he 
was constantly by my side. One night I leaped up 
out of a sound sleep; the judge was kneeling beside 
my bed. 

I looked alternately at him and at the moon, 
caught in the window bars. The moon was bald 
and drunk, and the judge was crying. “Pll pay 
you handsomely if you give it to me. I will, 
really. I’m rich, very rich.” 

I turned the pillow and covered my head with 
the blanket. He went on weeping, standing in the 
dark at the head of my bed. 

“Pll write my wife and tell her to sell everything 
we’ve got so I can buy it from you,” he mur- 
mured. 

In the bed, I shivered like a trapped hare. 

“How much do you want for it? Come on, 
how much?” 
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Silence and the throbbing of my heart under 
my nightshirt. 

“TIl give you anything you ask.” 

Some of the patients giggled. The boyish laugh 
bubbled once more. One of them called out how 
happy everything would be and how terrible. 

“I can’t go on living,” the judge moaned. 
“Look where it’s brought me. Either give it to me 
or kill me. Save me from all this.” 

I think he must have gone away after I fell 
asleep. Two days later, at lunchtime, the orderly’s 
rough voice inquired, ‘“‘Where’s the judge?” 

“He’s not here.” 

“He was here a while ago,” somebody said. 

Hah, I thought, so he’s stolen my tie and run 
away. Probably gone home, or perhaps he’s run 
off abroad, to America. 

“Well, look for him,” the orderly commanded. 

The package under the mattress was gone. I 
screamed after the crowd of them, ‘‘My tie’s gone! 
It’s not here!’ 

I searched through all the rooms, without suc- 
cess. I looked in the bathroom; it was not there. 

“Here he is!” somebody cried from the other 
end of the corridor. ‘‘Here he is, the old bastard!” 

I flew. I pushed my way through the crowd and 
looked; the soles of the judge’s feet showed yellow, 
not more than a foot from the floor. 

“And with your tie too!” 

They covered him with a blanket. When the 
doctor came running down from the first floor, we 
all fled to our rooms. 

‘“Where’d he get this tie?” 

“I don’t know, Doctor.” 

“It belongs to the chap in the judge’s room,” 
somebody said. 

They didn’t come to look for me, nor did anyone 
say anything. 

We dashed into the corridor. There, wrapped in 
a sheet, lay the judge. Beside him stood his wife. 
The little girl was crying too. And I wondered 
why they should weep when he was so ugly. I was 
crying too, not for the judge, but for my tie, which 
peeped out from the orderly’s pocket. 

“Whats our altitude?” asked the baker. 

The woman turned. 

“Whats our altitude, madam?” the baker asked. 

“Oh, how happy, how happy, how terrible!” 

I searched for my tie in vain, as one searches for 


happiness. At last I discovered it in the dispensary) 

‘‘Where’s that tie gone to again?” 

“Well, where did you leave it yesterday?” 

“I don’t know, Doctor.” 

“That chap in the judge’s room hasn’t stolen 
it?” 

“Perhaps he has, Doctor.” 

They couldn’t find it on me. 


My mother was pleased I had recovered, and I 
was glad to be able once more to spend hours 
alone with my tie. My mother noticed my love of 
ties and bought me a whole dozen for my birth- 
day, but I threw them all in the stove. 

Every time of happiness is of short duration. 
One morning, as I was getting ready to go out 
into the town to keep a date with a girl who'd 
fallen in love with me, I suddenly shivered. There 
in the mirror I saw the judge hanging. His face 
was no longer fleshy, but small and blue like a 
cabbage heart. And I was tying my tie not on my 
neck but on his. I ran to the window, and the tie 
fell onto the pavement. A crowd gathered around 
it. The police appeared. A boy in a short coat 
grabbed the tie and ran. At once I remembered 
my father’s and my grandfather’s words and 
broke into a cold sweat. I ran out onto the 
street. 

The umbrellas overtook one another, Flakes of 
snow whirled, light as goose down, above my head 
and covered the tracks of a trolley bus. 

“Has anyone seen a boy with my tie?” 

“You don’t mean to say it’s your tie, man?” 
somebody asked. 

“Yes, it’s mine. It was left me by my grand- 
father — that is, my father. My father said I’d be 
unhappy if I ever lost it, and my grandfather 
said —’’ 

“Were looking for the boy too,” they said. 

I ran on ahead and asked other passersby. 

“Were looking for him too.” 

“He’s sure to get away,” I said. 

The umbrellas dashed off. 

“He won’t. The army will surround the town.” 

“Excuse me. Has anyone seen a boy with my 
tie?”’ 

The snowflakes fell dumbly and sadly. 

I wept. 

Translated by E. D. Goy. 
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TUGUSLAV 





A. ABOUT the same time that Liszt and Chopin 
were establishing themselves in Paris in the 1830s, 
Prince Miloš of Serbia invited a little-known Aus- 
trian conductor, Joseph Schlesinger, to come to 
Serbia and assemble a musical band to embellish 
the festivities at Milo’’s court. At first glance this 
appears to have been an insignificant event, un- 
worthy of mention. Yet there was something 
different here: it happened at a time when the 
Serbs ruled by this prince had lived for some four 
centuries under Turkish occupation, when the 
proof of physical fitness was that a man still carried 
his head on his shoulders, and when the peak of 
cultural achievement consisted of a knowledge of 
the alphabet. The prince, it should be added, 
possessed more than that kind of knowledge; to 
prove that he still had a head on his shoulders he 
covered it with a Turkish fez, and his clothes were 
peasant clothes woven by hand. Since he was a 
cattle merchant, he had a high social standing, and 
his magnificent court consisted of more than a 
room or two. 

The Serbian people ruled by Prince Milo’ had 
their first look at a manufactured musical instru- 
ment in the year following the death of Franz 
Schubert. That was also the first time that this 
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MUSIC 


By DRAGUTIN GOSTUSK!I 


Composer and music critic, DRAGUTIN GOSTUSKI 
was born in 1923 in Belgrade and sludied fine arts 
al the University of Belgrade and musical composi- 
lion al the Music Academy in Belgrade. His most 
significant compositions are PIANO TRIO, the sym- 
phonic poem BELGRADE. CONCERTO ACCELERATO, 


and a ballet. REMIS. 


people heard orchestral music based on major and 
minor chords. ‘This incredibly advanced art, 
which was demonstrated to them in the playing of 
military marches, soon became a favorite enter- 
tainment, and the next step was the performance 
of theatrical pieces with songs, a rather primitive 
type of operetta. Today, only a little more than a 
century later, the descendants of the first listeners 
to orchestral music in Serbia have one of the finest 
and best-known opera houses in Europe. 

In 1816, shortly before the above-mentioned 
events took place, there was a competition for the 
position of teacher in a new school of music in the 
capital city of Slovenia, Ljubljana. The future 
leader of this institution had to meet a few modest 
requirements: he had to be a well-educated singer, 
an accomplished organist and violinist, a con- 
noisseur of wind instruments, and a capable 
teacher. In addition, he was expected to submit 
certificates from both the state and church authori- 
ties about his good conduct. Some nineteen appli- 
cants, completely unknown, made their bids; the 
twentieth applicant was Franz Schubert. The 
former Sdangerknabe submitted a letter of recom- 
mendation from Antonio Salieri. He was still 
young, and from his documents it was not clear 
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how well he could handle the trumpet or the flute. 
The board in charge of the election consisted of 
members of the Academia Philharmonicorum, 
which had been in existence in the city of Ljubljana 
since 1701 and was one of the oldest continuously 
functioning musical institutions in Europe. The 
criteria must have been harsh, for Schubert did 
not get the job. 

These two facts illustrate the range of conditions 
under which the musical development of the peo- 
ples of Yugoslavia took place. In one area, there 
was a high international standing; in the other, an 
almost total lack of contact with contemporary 
European civilization. However, these peoples 
had common origins, language, and nationalistic 
aspirations. Today these groups have been 
brought into accord, and one specific element 
which binds them together is the concept of the 
music of Yugoslavia. 

Contemporary Yugoslav music shows a wise 
middle-of-the-road orientation, which in my opin- 
ion suits it best at this moment — a nice balance 
between conservative academicism and extreme 
modernism. 

Two essential elements contribute to this orien- 
tation. The first is the great richness of folk music. 
The second is the fact that musical composition in 
all parts of Yugoslavia developed toward the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, despite the chronologically different 
beginnings of artistic life in individual areas. 
Thus, in the decisive moment of growth, the musi- 
cal art in Yugoslavia came under the direct in- 
fluence of romantic nationalism in music. 


| ae Yugoslav composers have tried to 
express themselves through various stylistic modes 
of expression, such as atonality, quarter-tone 
music, dodecaphony, and related contemporary 
systems and techniques. The majority of musical 
compositions by Yugoslav composers could be 
recognized as Yugoslav even at the first hearing, 
though it may be difficult to define the reasons for 
such a feeling. 

Most Yugoslav composers of the past studied in 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Austria, fewer in 
Italy, and almost none in Russia and France. 
This is rather a surprising fact, since the influence 
of classical Russian music is quite strong and some 
of the outstanding creative personalities drew 
their inspiration from impressionism. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to observe composers who 
started from the same basic positions achieving in 
their works different stylistic colors and designs, 
even in cases where they used generically similar 
musical material. Perhaps the most impressive 


example in this respect is the comparison of com- 
positions by Stevan Hristi¢ (1885-1958) and Petar 
Konjović (1883- ). 

A happy blend of tuneful, singable melodies and 
a powerful, frequently asymmetric rhythm, which 
is associated with the southern parts of Yugoslavia, 
brought tremendous popularity to Hristić’s ballet 
The Legend of Ohrid. The opera Koštana (named for 
a gypsy) by Petar Konjović contains musically 
related themes, yet it substitutes an expressive 
recitative for broad melodic lines. The structure 
of this opera is close to the Czech nationalistic 
school concepts, which are foreign to Hristic. 

As is well known, Croatian melodies frequently 
served as the inspiration for Haydn’s themes. In 
modern times, Jakov Gotovac (1895— ) from 
Zagreb has been most successful in his use of 
Croatian folk music. His opera Ero the Joker is one 
of the most frequently performed works of its kind 
in central Europe, including Germany. Krešimir 
Baranović (1894— ), conductor and composer, 
also enjoys a significant international reputation. 
His music is inspired by the same sources as those 
which Gotovac uses. Yet, while the latter prefers 
to employ traditional expressive means, Baranović 
uses in his ballets The Gingerbread Heart and Imbrek 
With the Nose some harmonic progressions and 
orchestral timbres which remind one of Stra- 
vinsky, 

The choral works of Anton Lajovié (1878-1960) 
and the symphonic works of Matija Bravniéar 
(1897— ), such as the overture King Matthias 
and the symphonic poem Aurent, show a different 
style, in which the impressionistic and romantic 
moods are expressed in a modern musical lan- 
guage. These works reflect to a great degree 
the natural talent for music of the Slovene people. 

The highly original personality of Josip Slaven- 
ski (1896-1955) deserves special mention. Turn- 
ing his attention alternately to the musical motifs 
of Macedonia and of his homeland of Medumurje, 
a province bordering Hungary, Slavenski demon- 
strated the possibility of molding folk art into large 
symphonic forms in a new and specific way. The 
primitive power of the sound and melodic turns, 
the surprising atmospheric changes, and the 
archaic color received their best formulation in his 
suite Balkanophony and in the cantata of monu- 
mental proportions, The Symphony of the Orient. In 
these works Slavenski certainly reaches the level 
of, and perhaps even surpasses, his great contem- 
porary, Béla Bartok. 

I stated that Yugoslav music acquired a strong 
nationalistic foundation from which it could move 
on to explore other types of artistic expression. It 
is uncertain whether this will lead to the adoption 
of a single international musical language — if 
such a thing exists. One wonders whether such a 
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musical aspiration is desirable or whether it 
would, in the absence of local wealth in variety. 
lead to the impoverishment of the universal musi- 
cal fund. At any rate, it is characteristic that both 
the older and younger Yugoslav composers, con- 
servatives and modernists, are neither exclusive 
nor particularly stubborn. They frequently at- 
tempt similar tasks, such as excursions into more 
complex tonal combinations or the utilization of 
folk tunes as bases for technically more perfect and 
larger forms. This has been the decisive factor for 
the past and present, and perhaps will be for the 
future of Yugoslav music. 


Waa: is it that the Yugoslav musician has in his 
blood? Systematic studies of folk music are pur- 
sued in five specialized research institutes located 
in the capitals of Yugoslav republics. 

Diligent musicologists are still able to record on 
tape the precious samples of ancient music which 
disappeared from other parts of Europe several 
thousands of years ago. In the creviced and barely 
accessible mountains of the Dinaric range, there 
is preserved a way of singing in pairs, as in a duet 
(diaphony), which defies all theories of the evolu- 
tion of music, all historical and ethnological hy- 
potheses, and even musical acoustics. This two- 
part singing is done in intervals of major and 
minor seconds. To an uninitiated listener, it may 
appear as unexpected discord and the result of 
unskillful improvisation. The musicologist knows, 
however, that such music has fixed rules so bold, 
as one might say today, that even the most ex- 
treme composers of the musical avant-garde avoid 
such practices. 

In order to be able to follow the complicated 
and gradual evolution of Yugoslav folk music to 
its present-day manifestations, it is necessary to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the history 
and geography of Yugoslavia. It is sufficient for 
us to single out some of the more important ele- 
ments: the Slavic migration to the Balkan Penin- 
sula by the seventh century; a gradual linking of 
the western parts to the German and Hungarian 
ruling dynasties, especially since the twelfth cen- 
tury; and the occupation of the eastern territories 
by the Turks from the fifteenth century on. 

The prehistoric and pre-Christian music of the 
original settlers, the Slavic tradition as well as the 
new influences from the east and the west all 
meeting, as they did, on the territory of Yugo- 
slavia created there the richest musical deposit in 
Europe. Of course, the folk music of Greece, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary also possesses 
precious materials, and their melodies vie with one 
another as to beauty and originality. Yet Yugo- 
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slav folk music stands far ahead of that of its 
neighbors in its variety and in its quantity. 

Starting from Slovenia, where the music is close 
to the well-known types of melodies from the Alps, 
and extending as far as Macedonia, where one 
finds a happy mixture of traditions of antiquity 
with Oriental influences, one encounters every- 
where innumerable variations on original crea- 
tions of purely Slavic character, of Mediterranean, 
of Asian (pentatonic scale), and of the universally 
European type. 

In the eastern part of Yugoslavia, where the 
inhabitants have been under the jurisdiction of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church, there is another 
and quite special type of musical expression, 
which is neither pure folk music nor purely artistic 
— the Serbian church chant. The chant derives 
its roots from the oldest Christian communities of 
Asia Minor and found its highest achievement in 
the medieval music of the Byzantine Empire. 
From Byzantium it was transmitted to the Slavic 
tribes, beginning in the ninth century. In its 
repeated usage, this chant was substantially trans- 
formed under the influence of elements of folk 
music. 

As for the western parts of Yugoslavia, Slovenia, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia, for nearly a millennium it 
was impossible to develop in them nationalis- 
tic, political, and cultural potentialities, because 
of Germanic pressure. Nevertheless, within these 
territories a contact was established with the high- 
est achievements of Western civilization. 

Eastern sections of Yugoslavia were freed from 
Turkish supremacy in the course of the nineteenth 
century, except for Macedonia, which was under 
Turkish domination until 1912. This repression 
has to be kept in mind in order to grasp what a 
tremendous effort had to be made by the Serbs, 
Montenegrins, and Macedonians to move from a 
most primitive way of life, conditioned by extreme 
poverty, to a normal and contemporary European 
standard. The time interval, which could pic- 
turesquely be described as from shepherd’s pipe to 
the opera and symphony, was less than one hun- 
dred years. 

The evolution of the art of music was very 
logical. The natural disposition of Yugoslavs to- 
ward vocal music led to a rapid growth of first-rate 
choral compositions for quite exquisite choral 
groups. This essentially nineteenth-century tradi- 
tion continues to our day. Side by side with the 
amateur groups and professional choirs of world- 
wide renown (choirs of the television stations in 
Belgrade, Zagreb, and Ljubljana; the choir of the 
Yugoslav Army; and the students’ choir, Branko 
Krsmanović), the opera houses grew. The various 
groups became known outside Yugoslav bound- 
aries because of their appearances at international 
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festivals or through invitations extended to in- 
dividual soloists — Zinka Milanov, Biserka Cvejić, 
Vladimir Ruždjak, Miroslav Čangalović, and 
others. In a short time, the singing in the moun- 
tains and in the river valleys came into modern 
concert halls. Today, there are ten opera houses 
in Yugoslavia, more than in many a European 
country which did not suffer from a similar vacuum 
in its history. 

The highest level of professional training can be 
obtained at four music academies which have 
entrance requirements comparable to those at the 
best European institutions. In these academies, 
new generations of young Yugoslav composers are 
for the first time fully educated in their own 
country. 

There are also music festivals, some of them 
with a tradition of long standing, at which a 
foreign observer may obtain a competent impres- 
sion of the level of contemporary musical life 
in Yugoslavia. I should mention here the annual 
Summer Festival in Dubrovnik. This medieval 
city-state on the Adriatic coast, a permanent 
rival of Venice, always was a first-rate center of 
culture. Today, a part of its heritage — the 
architecture of the city and its parks — makes a 


magnificent surrounding lor performance. Every 
summer, Yugoslav as well as foreign artists are 
introduced to an international audience perform- 
ing select works of older and younger musical 
composers. The newly established Biennale in 
Zagreb will probably soon be numbered among 
the significant European festivals of modern 
music. 

The art of our own day is itself in a peculiar 
situation, in this unsettled period of temporary 
laws. Within the framework of the world’s music, 
contemporary Yugoslav music is not an exception. 
The problems which Yugoslav musicians face 
are similar to those with which American or, say, 
Japanese musicians are coping. The future rating 
of composers of our generation will be established 
by the way they solve debatable aesthetic prob- 
lems. In mentioning some Yugoslav composers, I 
may have sinned against others. But were I to 
list all the names, I am afraid that they would be 
forgotten. Names are remembered by their prod- 
ucts. I would be happy to introduce Yugoslav 
composers through their authentic expressive 
means, not by way of words but with the sound of 
their musical creations. 

Translated by Milos Velimirović. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


sy MIROSLAV KRLEŽA 


Two spiring walls, three upright lines of stone 
Tower like a fortress thrusting into cloud. 

The needle-twittering swallows by the lightning rod. 
The tower in silhouette — a lion’s throne. 


What colors in the spicy airs are blown! 

The copper orb on the spire like a ball of jade. 
The soaring mist — a somber, leaden shroud. 
The voice of thunder. The sky a warring zone. 


These are the jewels of a jaded crown, 
The blue enchantment of a child-gone day. 
Sitting and dreaming, bleak and dumb in the gray 


Of the church, blissfully drowsing the time away. 
Dead saints and mildewed books, God dead and gone. 


Outside the bleating of sheep goes on and on. 


Translated by Dorian Cooke. 
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By JOŽE KASTELIC 


Writers, Jože KAsTELIC has been actively engaged in the excavation of many Illyrian and Slavic sites. 


He is also the edilor of several Yugoslav archaeological publications. 


Ps the final centuries of the Roman Em- 
pire, when it was decaying from within and being 
pressed by enemies from beyond the Rhine and 
Danube and from the Iranian plateau and the far- 
off Asiatic steppes, there appeared in its defense 
strong personalities who left their impression on the 
political and spiritual life of the times, as if the 
ancient world wanted to achieve at its very de- 
cline its classical and unsurpassed summit. A 
great many of the notable representatives who 
gave a boost to the classical world had their ori- 
gins in the Balkans, and in their veins ran a larger 
or smaller amount of old Illyrian blood. 

To mention only a few: Diocletian, restorer of 
the empire, was from Dioclea in Dalmatia; his 
celebrated heir, Constantine the Great, who 
looking up in the sky found in the clouds the 
triumphant omen of the cross and gave freedom 
to Christianity, was born in Niš; Julian the Apos- 
tate, the tragic pagan philosopher on the Christian 
throne, although born in Constantinople, was 
strongly bound to the Balkan locale. Hieronymus 
came from somewhere near Ljubljana. He trans- 
lated the Bible into Latin in the solitude of Bethle- 
hem, thus giving medieval culture and literature 
its foundation. Justinian, the last Emperor of the 
classical world and the first of the medieval Byzan- 
tine Empire, who combined within him politician, 
theologian, and architect, was from Caričingrad 
near Leskovac in the old Serbia. 
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Of course, all men of the third to sixth century 
A.D. spoke Latin and Greek, and their culture in- 
cluded traditions from Illyrian times which were 
perhaps still alive in their native places and homes. 
But it is a historical fact that the foremost men of 
the late Roman Empire were influenced by cer- 
tain people from the Illyrian area. 

Who were those Illyrians, whose descendants 
we see on the stage of world history at the end of 
the classical period? If we are to answer this 
question, we must reach back nearly two thousand 
years toward prehistoric Europe. At that time, 
the Achaeans conquered Troy, and Odysseus 
wandered in distant western Mediterranean lands. 
And in the far north, in Lusatia and Silesia, there 
appeared a new society, whose members, it was 
revealed in the excavations, cremated their dead 
and buried the ashes in characteristically dark and 
tall urns. Some centuries later, this group spread 
over a large part of Europe, from the Pyrenees to 
the Carpathian Mountains and from Silesia to 
Salonika. In Europe these people became identi- 
fied by their urn burials, and they spoke Indo- 
European dialects, among which one of the most 
notable was the proto-Illyrian dialect. 

In the eighth century B.c., when the Greeks be- 
gan to colonize Italy, Spain, and the city of 
Marseilles, there appeared in the region between 
the Alps, the bend of the Danube near Budapest, 
and the Dinaric Alps in the western Balkans a dis- 
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tinctive group of people, formed as a mixture of 
much older indigenous cultures and of the 
Lusatian culture, which cremated the dead and 
buried them in urns. We call them Illyrians. 
They were the first to discover iron in Europe, 
and this undoubtedly gave them great importance. 
The old Illyrian word isarnon became the English 
word “‘iron.”’ 

After 400 B.c. the Illyrians were invaded by the 
Celts, and the old independent Illyrian civilization 
received its first blow and suffered its first change. 
The blow was not so harsh on the east coast of 
the Adriatic and Istria, in Dalmatia, Monte- 
negro, Albania, Epirus, but it was very strong 
along the great Danube, Drava, Sava, and Mo- 
rava rivers. 

As a result of these invasions, we find a mixture 
of the Illyrian and Celtic cultures, the tribes being 
in some places predominantly Illyrian and in 
others Celtic. But the old Illyrian element was still 
prominent, and after the first century B.c., when 
Julius Caesar gave the Celtic peoples in Gaul the 
final destructive blows, the Celts in northern Italy, 
the eastern Alps, the Pannonian plain, and the 
Balkan Peninsula could never again resume a 
position of leadership. 

However, a new enemy had to be met. The 
legions of the Emperor Augustus brought their 
eagles from Italy to the Danube, and the Roman 
Empire occupied the Illyrian territory. It seemed 
as if Roman society, its language, and its morals 
would easily overrun central Europe and the 
Balkans, just as it had western Europe. But once 
more the Illyrian tribes showed their power to 
rebel. For three years, from 6 to 9 A.D., they 
fought fiercely in the wooded and lonely karst in 
Dalmatia and Bosnia, but at last the Illyrians and 
remaining Celts capitulated to a strange and cold 
victor. The rebellion was put down, and from then 
on a period of new progress began, but it was the 
end of the prehistoric phase of the Balkans. Roads 
were constructed connecting the country with its 
neighbors; harbors became active again; cities 
were built; unpopulated regions were colonized; 
agriculture was intensified, as were all sorts of 
trades, especially iron making in Noricum and 
mining in Bosnia and Serbia. 

The new era brought with it a new type of 
inhabitant, the Roman provincial of Illyrian ori- 
gin. Young Illyrians went into military service 
and traveled the world over, and when they had 
served their tour of duty, they returned to their 
homes. They learned to write and to speak Latin; 
they married native girls, and their children bore 
Latin names. Some of the barbarians distin- 
guished themselves with courage, which came 
naturally to them, and became officers, and when 
the army started dictating to the Senate, the 


opportunity arose for the upstarts to reach for the 
imperial purple and diadem. This happened with 
increasing frequency, and thus came to the fore- 
front such men as Diocletian and Constantine 
the Great, who had combined within themselves 
the Illyrian heroic character and persistence and 
the universal culture and politics of Rome. 


j iN was the historic fate of the Illyrians. Now 
let us look at them when they were at the peak 
of their own prosperity and culture, from the 
eighth to the fifth century sB.c. Walking through 
thecountry which they inhabited centuries ago, we 
discover traces of them everywhere, and it is ap- 
parent that their numbers were great for those 
times. We find their settlements on the tops of 
hills which strategically overlook river valleys and 
mountain passes from one country to another, in 
places rich with iron, and at every important site. 
These strongholds were by no means cities, but 
they were imposing — for example, Stična, half a 
mile long and one sixteenth of a mile wide, which 
consists of great terraces surrounded by a mighty 
ditch and a wall made of big rocks. 

By today’s standards, such areas seem small, and 
surely they must have seemed insignificant to the 
Romans. However, we have only to remember 
medieval Italy with its multitude of cities, or 
ancient Greece, where the highest civilizations 
grew within the limits of small, isolated, and jeal- 
ously closed cities. In prehistoric Illyria, the 
situation was similar. 

Near the settlements of the living grew the cities 
of the dead. Prehistoric man was very much 
concerned about life hereafter, and so the burial 
grounds are numerous and important. At the 
height of the Illyrian civilization the dead were 
buried in monumental tumuli, round or oval 
earthen mounds, sometimes 32 feet high and 320 
feet wide. 

Detailed origins of such princely graves are not 
entirely clear to us because we must not apply 
things we know from other places and peoples to 
the Illyrians. From archaeological findings and 
from Herodotus we know that the Scythians in 
south Russia buried a prince in full armor sitting 
on a live horse, which they slowly covered with 
earth. Around the prince they buried his wives, 
slaves, and horses, whom they killed, and his 
best armor, as well as presents of food for traveling 
in the afterworld. On the high mound, called 
kurgan, they planted in the earth the handle of 
the warrior’s sword, which pointed toward the sky 
and became a symbol seen from afar. 

In Illyrian tombs we also sometimes find horses, 
but they are buried lying down next to the graves 
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of the warriors, and we do not find traces of peo- 
ple who would have had to follow their masters 
into death. In the main tumulus we usually find 
a number of graves. Thus, they are tombs not for 
one man, but for whole families, for the patriarch, 
his wives and sons, and sons’ wives and sons’ 
children, resembling the tombs we know from the 
Bible and the Middle East. 

There are rich and poor graves. In a poor man’s 
grave only modest personal ornaments are found 
— bracelets, anklets, a clasp for a necklace, and 
a small pot or two of beads at the feet. But it was 
very different in a rich person’s grave. A young 
woman from Stična had a golden diadem, golden 
necklace, and three variously shaped necklaces 
made of amber (traded from the Baltic Sea 
through Czechoslovakia and Austria). On her 
arms she wore many bronze bracelets of different 
designs. Her dress was pinned together with a 
number of fibulae, some of them carved in bone. 
Her coat was made of several thousand small 
bronze buttons and could serve as a model for 
Dior or Yves St. Laurent. Ordinary men had 
only a bronze belt clasp and an iron battle-ax, but 
the chief was distinguished from the others by a 
bronze helmet, bronze sword, iron battle-ax, 
and a pair of iron spears. In some rare instances 
we even find bronze armor. There are three such 
instances in Slovenia in western Yugoslavia. 

If the settlements were on tops of hills near a 
river, then the graves were usually beyond, on the 
other side of the river. The city of the dead was 
therefore separated from the city of the living, and 
we may see in this actual funeral circumstance 
the basis of the symbolic passage on Charon’s 
boat in Greek mythology. 

The daily occupations of the Illyrian people 
were shepherding and some cattle raising, which 
provided milk and meat for food, and wool and 
skin for clothing. More distinguished, more im- 
portant, and more exclusive were the crafts, espe- 
cially those connected with metallurgical work. 
The process first involved procuring the metals, 
by mining copper and tin for bronze or 
panning the gold from river sand. Iron was cast 
in primitive foundries, the ancestors of modern 
steel giants. Steel was unknown to the Illyrians, 
but their soft iron was of a high quality and had 
many uses. 

The best of the metalwork was the product of 
artisans. They made things according to local 
traditions and needs, but under the influence of 
ancient Greece and of Italy all sorts of exquisite 
objects were fashioned, and among them proba- 
bly the best known, the most valued, and the 
most beautiful are the situlae. The situla is a 
bronze bucket made of thin bronze plate and 
usually decorated with scenes in relief. This craft 
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was known not only to the Illyrians but also to 
their neighbors, the Veneti in northern Italy, who 
were under the influence of the Etruscans. The 
situla was not familiar to all Illyrians; we find it 
only in western Yugoslavia, in Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
and Serbia. But it is significant to the Illyrian 
culture. Perhaps the most beautiful situla is from 





a small village called Vače in Slovenia. It is only 
nine and a half inches high, made of a very thin 
fine bronze tin; and on it is shown in three friezes 
all the spiritual and physical life of the Illyrians. 

The bottom frieze of the Vaée situla has in 
relief wild animals, either those native to the 
Balkan area—roebucks and wild goats — or 
animals known from stories about faraway places 
in the Orient, such as lions. In the two upper 
friezes are distinguished Illyrian men on horseback 
and in chariots; some are bareheaded and some 
wear Phrygian caps. Then we see them at a 
sacrificial ceremony in front of a pudgy crater urn 
on profiled legs, resembling tripods; and un- 
dressed, as they fight for a trophy — a helmet, 
which is placed in the middle of the ring between 
two fighters, who are being observed and probably 
judged by four spectators. Others are sitting on 
a rich throne at a feast blowing on Pan’s flute; 
behind them are their attendants, and in front 
of them a servant offering them a drink from a 
situla held in her hands. The situla from Vaée 
shows us as On a movie screen the everyday life of 
the old Illyrians, their princes and chieftains, and, 
as the old archaeologist Moritz Hoernes has said, 
“On the situlae we see the whole contents of 
Illyrian life.” 

Let us move now from the Alps and Croatia to 
Bosnia, Serbia, and Macedonia. Near Ohrid is 
a place called Trebeni8te. 

In 1917, during World War I, when the Bul- 
garian Army was retreating from the Salonika 
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front, the soldiers, while repairing a road, found 
very rich graves of Illyrian princes. The National 
Museum of Belgrade found even more in later 
excavations. Today in Belgrade and Sophia the 
museums have two golden masks and golden 
sandals, golden gloves, golden ornaments for a 
dress, pins, and brooches. Outstanding among 
those rich findings is an import from Corinth, a 
big bronze jar for mixing wine with water at 
feasts. The golden masks remind us of famous 
discoveries of Heinrich Schliemann’s in Mycenae, 
which were a thousand years older. The best ex- 
ample of the bronze wine mixer is found in Vix 
in France. It came to France from Corinth by 
way of Marseilles. The splendor of the great Euro- 
pean civilizations allured the barbarians by its 
outward brilliance, but classical thought remained 
hidden and inaccessible. 


W. HAVE already mentioned the fate of the 
Illyrians in the period of the Roman Empire, 
their fall, and their hidden strength, which could 
be detected later on in the inhabitants of the 
Roman provinces on the Balkan and Danubian 
plains. Then came the end of the empire. Under 
the blows of Germans, Goths, Vandals, Lom- 
bards, Franks, Bavarians, Angles, and Saxons, 
the majestic structures of Caesar, Augustus, 
Trajan, Diocletian, and Constantine fell apart. 
South Slavs started to settle the territory of the 
Illyrians — Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Macedoni- 
ans, and to the east of them, Bulgarian Slavs. 
The old inhabitants withdrew into inaccessible 
mountainous places, but some died or fled to 
Italy. Some of them mixed with newcomers 
and formed a new type of south Slav in an 
ethnogenic process which lasted for centuries. 
Today we can discover the Illyrian language in 
Albania, as we can still discover the Celtic lan- 
guage in other parts of Europe —in England, 
Wales, and Ireland. Even in modern times, one 
finds in the central mountains of the Balkans the 
Vlaches in their picturesque costumes. In the 
autumn the Vlach comes with his family and herds 
to the valleys of old Serbia and Macedonia to 
spend the winter, waiting there for the spring, 
when he can return to his isolated mountains. 
But old heroic and Homeric life is dying, and 
from day to day it becomes increasingly a legend 
and a saga about a period no longer in existence. 

The traveler in Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
greatly surprised to find the enormous fields 
covered extensively with hundreds of massive 
white rock monuments. There are many problems 


in connection with them, and all sorts of sciences 
— history, archaeology, art history, ethnology, 
and the history of religion — are at the moment 
dealing with them. We know that they date from 
the Middle Ages and that the last of them came 
from the Turkish occupation of Bosnia in the 
fifteenth century. The rare inscriptions are in 
the Slav language, for in those graves are buried 
the Bogomils, the peculiar Christians of Bosnia 
who acknowledged neither the King in Hungary 
nor the Pope in Rome. The ornamentation on the 
majestic monoliths is very archaic — the sun- 
wheel dance, a wild boar, a bowman, mysterious 
symbols of life and death. The most probable 
explanation for this art is the hypothesis that an 
old Illyrian tradition is involved which survived 
the Roman classical period in the isolation of 
Bosnia, far away from the main traffic veins in 
Dalmatia and along the Adriatic in the south 
and the Sava and Danube rivers in the north. 

As we walk along in any part of the Balkans we 
find traces of the Illyrians. We could say that in 
their link with the soil the old Illyrians and south 
Slavs are identical, and the heritage of the 
Illyrians in the ethnical and cultural spectrum of 
the south Slavs looms large and important. 

All the bigger museums in Yugoslavia have 
beautiful and rich collections of Illyrian culture — 
in Belgrade, Sarajevo, Zagreb, and Ljubljana. 
Outside Yugoslavia, many others can boast num- 
erous objects from Slovenia — the Natural His- 
tory Museum in Vienna, the Museo Civico in 
Trieste, the Peabody Museum at Harvard. A 
number of Yugoslav and foreign archaeologists 
are continually at work in seminars and in the 
field studying the old Illyrians. Specialists from 
various countries meet in Yugoslavia and discuss 
their views on Illyrian culture and its relationship 
with the neighboring areas. 

This year an international traveling exhibition 
of Illyrian art and Venetian situlae was opened 
in Padua in Italy. It then came to Ljubljana in 
Yugoslavia and went on to Vienna. 

Year after year the National Museum in 
Ljubljana continues to excavate the enormous 
Illyrian settlement and necropolis in Stična. In 
fact, on one big tumulus there is enough work 
for five years, and there are fifty tumuli, in addi- 
tion to the settlement. These big tasks will need 
more concentrated, better organized plans and 
cooperation on an international basis, in the field 
as well as in the museum. There is enough work 
for several generations, and when they ask us how 
long we will excavate Illyrian Stična, we answer 
half seriously, half jokingly, “Two hundred and 
fifty years.” 
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MODEL DISCONTINUED 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


The attempt to get repairs for any 
household utility that is at all old — 
although ‘“‘old” is a relative term, 
whether it is applied to an egg- 
beater or to a trim-waisted golfer of 
sixty-two — is an embarrassing ex- 
perience. Certain old things are 
permissible, in spite of their years, 
such as prayer rugs or flintlock 
muskets; an exquisite tenderness is 
shown the citizen who would like to 
reconstitute his cast-iron William 
Tell coin bank, with Tell firing 
nickels and dimes into the gizzard of 
Tell Junior. A bank of this sort is 
not the most immediately useful 
object in the house, but it is ob- 
viously even less so when it isn’t 
working. The unimmediate old 
things, in other words, are all right 
to own and maintain. But it is 
when the refrigerator suddenly conks 
out on the day before a dinner 
party that humiliation sets in. There 
follows the quest for the service 
man, and questions about the age of 
the contraption become inevitable. 

For service on my refrigerator, 
a Westinghouse, it is necessary to 
make a toll call to Framingham, a 
suburb of Boston some thirty-five 
miles distant. Why service should be 
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dispensed from the suburb, I do not 
know, but it does take on a hard-to- 
get flavor that makes the city dweller 
appreciate it all the more. So I was 
relieved and hopeful until the wom- 
an who took my call asked me how 
old the refrigerator was. 

“I think it is about twenty-two 
vears,’’ I said. 

“Twenty-two years?” 

There was a genuine incredulity 
in the woman’s voice. Was it a hoax, 
or was I some harmless crank? 
Twenty-two — but no, she seemed 
to feel; it was like going back to the 
days of harvesting natural ice from 
ponds and vending it throughout the 
year from horse-drawn wagons. A 
wild-goose chase, forsooth, for any 
service man was what she made it 
sound like. 

“What size is it?”? This, her next 
question, caught me all unprepared. 
What are refrigerator sizes? Small, 
medium, large? My status as one suf- 
fering a twenty-two-year-old prop- 
erty was low enough, and I dreaded 
making a wrong answer again. I 
said it was quite adequate, even 
roomy, finally accepting her sugges- 
tion that it might be nine cubic feet. 
I explained about the dinner party, 
and she said she would see what she 
could do, although with anything 
that old — 

The trouble with the refrigerator, 
the service man found the next day, 
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was a short in the button device con- 
trolling its interior light. The easy 
solution was simply to take out the 
bulb and thereby break the circuit, 
but of course this meant no more 
light when the door was opened. A 
new button? For a refrigerator that 
old? Please, let us be sensible. 

It still seemed to me a thin reason 
for scrapping the whole machine, so 
I thought, while he was there, I 
might as well ask the service man to 
renew the rubber insulating strip 
around the inside of the door. Here 
again the age factor was paramount. 
I got the impression that the shape 
of refrigerator doors has changed 
from year to year as radically as 
automobile taillight designs. It 
would be a remarkable example of 
survival if a rubber anywhere near 
right for the door could be found; 
and if he had one, the service man 
estimated, the job would run to some 
$25. It was another inducement for 
me to get rid of the poor old relic, 
but I told him to go ahead with the 
rubber if he could find one. He was 
absent for some time, presumably 
rummaging in his truck outside, but 
he came back with a rubber that 
fitted exactly. I asked him to ex- 
plain the $25 estimate. 

“Well, it costs $4.75 to have me 
come here,” the service man began. 
“The rubber is $10, and then there 
is a charge of $2.75”? — it may have 


been more, and at any rate, the 
italics are mine — ‘‘for each fifteen 
minutes that I am in the house.” 

So, we have the new rubber and 
no more interior light, and we are 
holding on grimly, waiting for the 
end. I do not know what is guaran- 
teed about refrigerators, and I doubt 
that it goes beyond twenty-two years 
in any case, but I do find myself 
perplexed about the ‘“‘lifetime guar- 
antee”? on my Schick electric razor. 

The razor is even more elderly 


than the refrigerator. I was assured 
when I bought it that it was “‘guar- 
anteed for life.” It buzzed along 
happily for a decade or more, and if 
it wore out several sets of its ‘‘self- 
sharpening” cutters, I am mechanic 
enough to know that whatever con- 
tinues to sharpen itself indefinitely 
will sooner or later be sharpened to 
nothingness. In recent years the ra- 
zor subsides, annually, into a slow 
drone. Its brushes, I am told, are 
jaded. The model has been discon- 


Gentlemen. Be Suited 
SEE O AaS e O | 


BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


Rospert Fontaine is the author of books, a play, and 
many light articles for the ATLANTIC and other magazines. 


The reason I look seedy and 
threadbare has nothing to do with 
my insecure financial position. In 
fact, we recently had a Civic Clean- 
Up Week in my city, and the neigh- 
bors collected seventy-five dollars 
for a new suit for me, as part of an 
unselfish program to keep our city 
looking neat. 

What prompts me to wear the 
same suit for ages is the indignity 
and the fatigue associated with ob- 
taining a new one. I keep the old 
one on until the police start nudging 
me down the street and telling me 
to move on. 

When I do finally manage to sum- 
mon up the courage to enter a 
clothier’s, I try to make certain my 
wife is out of town or occupied. She 
has a tendency to pick out fabrics 
that would make nice slipcovers or 
drapes but which have no relation to 
my personality or needs. 

I hesitate before the door of the 
store, staring in the window at the 
garments and feeling whipped before 
I start. The cause of my melancholy 
is the fact that the suit makers no 
longer make suits for me. They make 
suits for men who are six feet tall, 
weigh 135 pounds, and who do not 
mind if their trousers fit so snugly 
they have to stand up for dinner. 

I finally enter the store, trying to 
get as far away from a clerk as pos- 
sible and as close to an exit as I can. 
What I want is to look quickly at all 
the price tags, so I will be in the 
cheap section when the salesman 
pulls out something whose price I 
cannot see without my spectacles. 


I have little success. A man with 
more teeth than necessary, all bared 
in a smile, approaches me. He is 
dressed impeccably, and I have an 
uneasy suspicion that he got his suit 
someplace else or that he was picked 
for his suit-fitting physique and not 
his intelligence. 

He takes a suit and holds it up. 
It looks like a suit to me, nothing 
more, nothing less. I say, “Is that a 
thirty-six?”’ 

The man smiles wistfully and re- 
plies, “This is a forty-two. Try on 
the jacket.” 

“I took a thirty-six last time.” 

“That was a long time ago,” the 
salesman says calmly, staring at what 
I have on asif I were an exhibition of 
Victorian costume. 

I try the forty-two on, laughing. 
Astonishingly, it fits. I chuckle. 
“They must be making the forty- 
twos smaller these days.” 

The cloth is a kind of wool, but I 
vaguely note on the label that there 
are a half dozen synthetic fibers 
thrown in, just to keep America’s 
economy strong and the woolen in- 
dustry worried. 

It is supposed to be navy blue. I 
never wear anything but navy blue, 
which brings out the beauty of my 
eyes. This navy blue, however, is 
fairly close to plum purple, at least 
under the stark lights of the store. 
I frown at the salesman. ‘“‘This is 
navy blue?” 

“This is the new navy blue. They 
don’t make the old navy blue any- 
more. It was too navy blue.” 

‘*This looks purple.” 
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tinued. The razor is old, too old, 
and I ought not to expect repairs on 
so Old a mechanism. I am now 
paying each year for maintenance 
about one fourth of the razor’s origi- 
nal cost. Messrs. Schick are still 
opulently in business, but I am 
afraid we have never come to a real 
understanding as to what is a “‘life- 
time.” It begins to dawn on me that 
I have overstayed the span allotted 
to me in Schick’s mortality tables. 
I am sorry to be causing trouble. 


“Take it out to the- street, the 
salesman suggests. Salesmen always 
want you to take things out to the 
street. Usually, it is four o’clock in 
the afternoon and the sun is copper 
red, but they want you to see the 
fabric in daylight. One store I once 
patronized was open nights and 
wanted me to see the fabric in the 
moonlight. 

I take the jacket out to the street. 
The light is dazzling after the pool- 
room darkness of the shop. People 
stare at me, some with half smiles of 
pity and scorn, as I hold the fabric 
to the light and try to decide what 
color it is. 

The salesman grabs me quickly 
and rushes me back into the cool 
cavern of the store and says, ‘Try on 
the trousers.” He hands me the 
trousers and pushes me into a 
cubicle before which there is a 
flapping drape on rings. 

I put on the new trousers and walk 
out, falling over my feet, of course, 
because the trousers are always a 
foot longer than they need be since 
the cuffs have not yet been put on. 

Now I am led to a triple mirror. 
There is no other horror quite like 
this. It is bad enough when the 
barber shows me the back of my 
head, but when a clothing salesman 
manipulates mirrors so that I see the 
back and side of everything, I am 





aghast. Have I been abroad and un- 
molested all these days looking like 
that? Incredible! Where is the trim, 
handsome fellow I see in the small 
mirror in the hall at home? He has 
been replaced by this oddity who, 
when seen from all sides and the rear 
simultaneously, has all the faults of 
mankind multiplied in a geometric 
ratio. 

I turn away hastily. The sales- 
man says, “It’s your suit. It does 
something for you. Pll get the 
tailor.” 

The salesman never gives you a 
chance to argue. He gets the tailor 
right away. No use trying on any 
other suit, anyway. They are all 
cut skimpily and have tiny lapels, 
clinging trousers, shoulders so un- 
padded they show your bursas, and 
a jacket so short you feel a little like 
a woman in a Bikini at a P.T.A. pic- 
nic. But there is no choice. Further- 
more, what is not plum is charcoal 
green or a hideous mustard brown. 

Now the tailor comes out of the 
dungeon. All tailors, to me, are 
refugees from the Balkans who have 
been smuggled into this country in 
bales of tape measures and tailors’ 
chalk. They are bald except for a 
fringe around the ears that sticks out 
like the contents of a torn horsehair 
sofa. They are all about four and a 
half feet tall and smell like moth- 
balls. 

“Stand straight, says the tailor, 
sneering. “‘How you want the pants 
falling? Up or down?” He pulls on 
the trousers. 

“Just to the shoe tops,” I say. 
“Nothing drastic.” 

The tailor shrugs and marks x’s 
with chalk all over the bottoms of the 
trousers. Then he goes behind me 
and marks x’s on my back and my 
seat. He pats my stomach. ‘“‘Little 
pots here, hey? We let out. Little 
potsin back. We fix. Stand straight 
please, up! You got one shoulder 
lower than other. We fix.” 

He stands back and stares at me, 
shaking his head and muttering 
something in his native tongue that 
no doubt, if translated, would sug- 
gest that it is an impossible task to 
take a perfectly fine suit and try to 
chop it up to fit a human being. 

He goes away mumbling, and the 
salesman arrives with the bill, which 
I pay. I am given a check and told 
to come back next Tuesday. Even 
if the tailor has not a thing to do 
but read a native newspaper and eat 
box lunches his wife puts up for him, 


he will never have a suit ready before 
next Tuesday. It would be an af- 
front to suggest that he have it to- 
morrow. It would imply he has 
nothing to do. 

On Tuesday the suit is boxed, and 
I take it home and put it on. It is 
really quite purple. I can forgive 
that. What bothers me is that one 
trouser leg is shorter than the other 
and shows some of my wool sock, 
forcing me to list a little to the right 
to even things up. No doubt this is to 


compensate for the one shoulder 
that is lower than the other. 
Nothing has been done about the 
pot. The sleeves taper and grasp 
my wrists high above my shirt cuffs, 
just as the trousers tighten and re- 
strict the circulation at my ankles. 
Looking in a mirror, I have the un- 
easy feeling of roaming around in 
long, dark woolen underwear. Yet 
I know I shall wear it and wear it. 
Years will pass before I can go 
through that experience again. 


Low-Fi in the Concert Hall 
2a RS 


BY J. GORDON HOLT 


J. Gorpon Hour combines audio consulting with free-lance writing about high 
fidelity. This marks his first appearance in the pages of Accent on Living. 


Back in the days when record- 
making equipment was crude and 
recording engineers were not much 
better, the idea of “concert-hall 
realism” was a worthy goal and a 
useful scale for measuring the alti- 
tude of sonic fidelity. It gave the 
engineers somewhere to go, some- 
thing shining and wonderful to 
strive for with the knowledge that, 
even though it could never be 
reached, it would, like the kingdom 
of heaven, lead them ever onward 
and upward to unimagined heights 
of sonic sublimity. 

Today, this visionary concept is 
recognized for what it was: merely a 
touchstone of reality, to be fingered 
reverently in times of insecurity and 
self-doubt. But the experts who 
write all those books about high fi- 
delity (or hi-fi, if you count yourself 
among the lower orders) are still 
trying to perpetuate this doctrine of 
concert-hall realism when every 
truly dedicated audiophile, his con- 
fidence unfettered by restrictive mus- 
ical considerations, knows that high 
fidelity outgrew musical sound long 
ago. 

This had to be. Live musical 
sound came to a dead end twenty 
years ago, and were it not for the 
progressive thinking of recording 
engineers, it is very likely that music 
on records would still sound the way 
orchestras did in those days. Musi- 
cians, particularly of the classical ilk, 
as well as the baroque and romantic 
ilks, have shown an impossibly stuffy 
attitude toward the sound of their 
instruments, an attitude that is no 
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better illustrated than by their ada- 
mant veneration of terribly old 
stringed instruments made by ob- 
scure foreigners who did not even 
have enough common business sense 
to put trademarks on their products. 

Faced with this militant conserva- 
tism, the recording engineers were 
obliged to seek their own ways of 
making music sound the way it 
really should, the way composers 
actually wanted it to sound, and this 
they have done with such success 
that today’s hi-fi records, particu- 
larly in stereo, are far better than the 
real thing. 

The hi-fi-deprived music listener, 
who must depend upon live con- 
certs for his music, is missing the joy 
of hearing orchestral sound as the 
old masters envisioned it. To begin 
with, he is obliged to listen from one 
seat. He can change his seat from 
time to time, but at any given mo- 
ment he must perforce listen to all 
the instruments from two points 
separated by no more than the width 
of his head. 

The recording engineer is not 
hampered by any such spatial re- 
strictions. This is not to say that a 
recording engineer can sit in several 
different places at one time, but he 
can place his microphones in Row A 
and Row M and in front of the 
tympani and the flutes and the cellos, 
and can blend them together as de- 
sired to create a complete synthesis 
of all the sounds of the orchestra as 
they might be heard from an ideal 
“best seat in the house.” That this 
best seat is actually better tham the 


The event that 


book collectors have awaited 


for 1 5 years 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


IN THREE VOLUMES-INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 


TO TRIAL MEMBERS OF THE HERITAGE CLUB for only 


$19.50 TO EVERYONE ELSE...BUT OFFERED HERE S Q 5 
cece 


IFTEEN YEARS ago The Heritage Club 
printed for its members an unusual edi- 
tion of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire by Edward Gibbon. Lucky book col- 
lectors have treasured copies of it ever since. 
Not large by mass publishing standards, this 
edition’s 25,000 carefully printed copies were 
eagerly snapped up by the members. 
Now — for those who missed it — here is 
a new opportunity to add a copy of this 
famous three-volume edition to their book 
shelves — under a most attractive arrange- 
ment. We are offering all three volumes for 
only $3.95 with a short Trial Membership in 
The Heritage Club! 


WE FIRST DEVELOPED the plan for this sump- 
tuous edition of Decline and Fall when we 
came across an excellent portfolio of Gian 
Battista Piranesi’s views of Rome. Like 
Gibbon, Piranesi had been inspired by “the 
grandeur that was Rome” and spent several 
decades of his life etching the plates that 
made him famous. 

We decided to bring together these two 
kindred artists — for the first time in pub- 
lishing history — by illustrating our edition 
of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
with double-page reproductions of the his- 
torically famous copper etchings of Piranesi. 
These magnificent double-spreads are scat- 
tered throughout all three volumes. 


NOW, in celebration of the 225th anniver- 
sary of Gibbon’s birth, this long-awaited re- 
- issue is ready. Its 3,000 pages of text are 
composed in the readable Granjon type, with 
wide outside margins for the author’s notes. 

These volumes are printed on fine paper 
(as are all Heritage books) manufactured 
to exacting specifications which call for a 
sheet with a life expectancy of at least two 
centuries. This three-volume Decline and 
Fall is now being sold in bookshops through- 


out the country for $19.50. However, the 
Club’s Directors have decided to offer a set to 
each new Trial Member for only $3.95! 
The purpose of this generous offer is as 
simple as it is sensible. Right now there are a 
few hundred vacancies in our thirty thou- 
sand membership and experience has shown 
that the quickest way to fill these is to make 
an offer no book lover can possibly resist. 


HERE, THEN, is an exciting opportunity to 
enroll in the Heritage program on a “trial” 
basis . . . to prove to yourself, in a short time, 
the advantages of belonging to the only 
popular-priced book club that produces the 
world’s great books in appropriately fine 
dress. 

Heritage editions are individually designed 
by the foremost typographers. They are illus- 
trated by internationally famous artists. They 
are carefully printed on permanent papers. 
And they are handsomely bound and boxed. 


AND ... because of the cooperative nature 
of the plan, a member pays the incredibly 
low membership price of $3.95 per volume! 
Simply fill out and return the Reply Card in- 
serted here. You will receive, for inspection, 
the three-volume Decline and Fall, Then, if 
you decide to keep it for $3.95 and enjoy the 
benefits of this special Trial Membership, a 
handsome Heritage book will be sent to you 
each month for six months. These will be: 


Great Expectations by Charles Dickens, illus- 
trated with water colors by Edward Ardiz- 
zone; Faust by Goethe, with the world-re- 
nowned illustrations by Eugéne Delacroix; 
The Innocents Abroad by Mark Twain, illus- 
trated with color drawings by Fritz Kredel; 
Gulliver’s Travels by Jonathan Swift, with 
wood-engravings by Fritz Eichenberg; The 
Scarlet Letter by Nathaniel Hawthorne, a 
reprint of the famous edition that was de- 


A limited re-issue 
of the famous 
Heritage edition 
that brought together 
for the first time 
the prose of 


Edward | Gibbon 
and the etchings of 


Piranesi 
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signed and illustrated by W. A. Dwiggins; — 
The Book of Psalms in the King James version, 
designed and illustrated by Valenti Angelo. 

OR... you may choose substitute selec- 
tions from the Club’s Prospectus which de- 
scribes two dozen other Heritage books, such 
as: The Magic Mountain, Nostromo, Rights 
of Man. You will receive a copy of the 
Prospectus with your first shipment of books. 


WHY MARK TIME? The Reply Card is not 
only a key to an exciting series of fine books 
but may represent your last chance ever to ` 
obtain the Heritage Decline and Fall at such 
a modest price. Please mail the Reply Card 
promptly. 


THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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best seat in any house soon becomes 
obvious to any confirmed record 
listener who spends a season trying 
to find even a passably good seat in 
the concert hall. 

Of course, there are some things 
to be said for concertgoing. An or- 
chestra ticket costs less than a good 
stereo disc, although a record will 
last at least five times as long as a 
concert if played with a lightweight 
pickup and cleaned from time to 
time with an antistatic detergent and 
a folded wad of cheesecloth. In addi- 
tion, concertgoing gives one the op- 
portunity to get all dolled up and 
make an evening of it, and there is 
no denying the added pleasure of 
sharing one’s disapproval of the con- 
ductor with a crowd of similarly 
enthusiastic listeners. But the seats 
are not very comfortable; there is not 
enough leg room; you cannot smoke 
or sip sauterne; and it is traditional 
that all concert halls must be over- 
heated in winter and unventilated in 
summer. And besides, the sound is 
distinctly low-fi. 

Compared with an average hi-fi 
spectacular, in stereo or mono, a live 
performance sounds quite dull and 
uninteresting. And to the trained 
record listener whose home hi-fi sys- 
tem is good enough to make him 
really critical of sonic purity, there 
is much in the sound of live music to 
offend his delicate ear. 

String tone, for instance, is recog- 
nized as being one of the ten best 
tests of a hi-fi system’s quality. It 
is terribly difficult to reproduce 
cleanly, and only the finest phono 
pickups will trace loudly recorded 
massed violins without breaking up 
into harshness. A good pickup can 
yield clean string tone, though; a 
live orchestra cannot. To the truly 
critical ear, live violins are annoy- 
ingly marred by wheezes, rattles, and 
buzzes that would send the con- 
scientious hi-fi enthusiast scuttling 
for his intermodulation tester and his 
stylus-inspection microscope. 

All the stringed instruments at a 
live performance have a distressing 
“gutty’ quality that quite obscures 
their natural steeliness, and brasses, 
too, are poorly depicted. Trumpets 
bleat thinly and raggedly, and trom- 
bones sound like tearing calico, with 
practically none of that turgid fat- 
ness that is the delight of the hi-fi 
record listener. Horns and wood- 
winds are always too loud, except 
when you can see the players playing 
but cannot hear them at all. 


As a matter of fact, the live orches- 
tra is really very badly balanced. 
There is always too much bass; the 
violins aren’t nearly strident enough; 
and triangles, castanets, and tam- 
bourines, although audible most of 
the time, lack the intimacy and 
power they need in order to domi- 
nate the entire sound the way a 
capable engineer could make them 
do. Not only that, the whole thing 
is badly distorted, with a soggy mud- 
diness that the trained ear can 
readily recognize as marginal over- 
load of an orchestra that is exceeding 
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its low-distortion-power capabilities. 
The trouble is mainly in the bass 
registers, where kettledrums and 
plucked double basses add their 
thumps to the whole morass of fluffy, 
suffocating boominess. 

As for soloists, anyone who con- 
templates attending a live concert to 
hear a star performer should buy his 
records instead. In the concert hall, 
a piano is audible only when the rest 
of the orchestra stops playing. And 
even then there is none of that sharp 
twang of hammers or the wooden 
kunk of releasing pedals that is such 
an essential part of piano sound. 
Vocal soloists are sometimes audible, 
if soprano, but only the vowel sounds 
come through. Gone are the familiar 
labial pt and the explosive tsst and 
poof of high-pressure sibilants. 

Even the soloists position is 
wrong. Every stereo listener knows 
that the soloist must be properly 
centered between the loudspeakers, 
but orchestra conductors have not 
learned this. Instead, the conductor 
himself, who is usually inaudible, 
occupies the stage center, and the 
soloist is relegated to whatever space 
is left at either side. 

This is not the only reason why 
stereo listeners find live concerts so 
dissatisfying; the stereo effect itself is 
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quite poor by modern standards. 
The qualities of spaciousness and 
depth are there to an acceptable de- 
gree, but the real stereo effect, the 
distinct left-right directionality and 
the ability to pinpoint the locations 
of instruments across the “stage of 
sound,” is almost completely absent. 
Instead, all the instruments are 
crammed together into a narrow 
space somewhere in front of you, 
creating much the same sort of 
‘point source” effect that you get 
when you play a monophonic LP 
record through a stereo system. If 
you like stereo, do not look for it in 
the concert hall. The best stereo is 
on records, some of which are so 
perfect that everything is to the right 
or left, including the surface noise. 

It must be admitted that the back- 
ground-hiss level in a concert hall is 
usually quite low. Unfortunately, 
this is offset by the high incidence of 
ticks and pops, from overloaded up- 
holstery and from the gentleman 
three seats to your right who is open- 
ing a cellophane bag of gumdrops, 
very slowly, so as not to annoy any- 
one. Sometimes there are other 
noises, recognizable to the person 
who is familiar with the technical 
problems of cutting and pressing 
discs. There is always at least one el- 
derly dowager within earshot whose 
atrophied hearing makes her un- 
aware of the 12,000-cycle whistle she 
emits with each nasal downdraft, and 
the man with the squeaky shoe who 
has an itch on the ball of his foot 
which can be scratched only by 
flexing the shoe in time with the 
music. 

In the home, the minor back- 
ground noises of ticking clocks, 
humming refrigerators, and street 
trafic can be drowned out simply by 
turning up the volume. This is out 
of the question in the concert hall, 
where the volume is irrevocably set 
between the range of not quite loud 
enough and barely audible. The 
apartment dweller, with neighbors, 
may have volume problems too, but 
at least he can use headphones as a 
means of listening to music at the 
right volume. Even that privilege is 
denied the concertgoer. 

Everything considered, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why the hi-fi ex- 
perts keep harping on “the real 
thing” as the criterion for judging 
the height of reproduced fi. Actu- 
ally, it is about time the conductors 
started thinking in terms of hi-fi as 
the criterion for concert-hall sound. 
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The sting of the malaria mosquito doesn’t 
always kill. 


Yet, it continues to drain man’s most 
precious resources: human productivity, 
and well being. 


Today, the female anopheles mosquito 
is at war with 140 nations. Through the 
loss of countless productive man-hours, 
she retards world progress and causes 
an economic loss which staggers the 
imagination. 

As early as 1936, Parke-Davis scientists 
were at work on a new solution to this, the 
world’s most devastating health problem. 


After years of work, our scientists 








developed Camoquin®, a new anti- 
malarial which proved to be much more 
effective than earlier medicines. 


More recent Parke-Davis research has 
provided an even more versatile medicine, 
Camoprim®, with which to attack this 
“king of diseases.” 


At Parke-Davis, research continues to be 
a vitally important part of our plan to 
provide better medicines for you and 


your family. 
Copyright 1962—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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PUERTO RICO 
A FARM IN THE HILLS 


Bey NORMAN THOMAS pr GIOVANNI 


Up from the surrounding sea and 
narrow belt of coastal plain, in at 
the heart of the land, Puerto Rico is 
a country of hills. But not like those 
old hills of the eastern United States, 
rubbed and softly rounded humps 
separated by broad valleys. Here, in 
their extravagant irregularity, the 
hillocks and hills and miniature 
mountains and real mountains re- 
semble nothing so much as waves of 
a sea blown violently together. It is 
the sheer abundance and variety of 
them that are astounding. There 
are hills lying in wrinkled massive 
humps, and hills with gentle slopes 
that take the shape of perfect cones. 
There are steep treeless hummocks 
and crags shaggy with tangled vege- 
tation. There are mountains in 
miniature as rugged as real moun- 
tains, with jagged pinnacles and 
with the ridges and ravines of peaks 
ten times their size. And also, where 
these little mountains occur strung 
out, there are tiny sierras two or 
three thousand feet high. 

But the landscape is compact. 
Nearly all these hills can be found 
right under the eye from a single 
lookout, jumbled without discernible 
logic or progression. Flocking and 


pressing on one another, ridge after 
ridge, there are only hills and more 
hills, the last of them a blue profile 
cut out of cardboard and hung 
against the sky. Finally, the hills are 
what take over the imagination, dis- 
pelling the first sense of being en- 
circled by water. After that Puerto 
Rico is no longer a hilly island but a 
whole little country of hills. 

It was two years ago that we 
came to live on a farm in the high 
center of Puerto Rico, in the green 
rain-washed eastern hills. At one 
time the whole area had been sol- 
idly planted in tobacco, a fact 
still to be read in the face of the steep 
slopes: their treelessness and essen- 
tial barrenness and the character- 
istic lozenge-patterned scars of old 
drainage troughs, where cattle now 
find meager grazing. Tobacco gave 
way partly to sugarcane, as cane 
land is now giving way to beef and 
dairy pastures. Yet tobacco still 
centers hereabouts. Tall rickety dry- 
ing sheds thatched with palm leaves 
or covered with burlap sacking or 
sheets of corrugated iron dot the 
countryside and through the winter 
are as active as hives with families 
sewing the green leaves into strands. 
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Seven days a week, in small trucks 
and jeeps and on horses, the men 
come down to town with their bulky 
rolls of dried leaf, depositing them in 
cavernous wooden warehouses that 
smell pungent, pepperminty. There 
shabby women, garishly outfitted in 
bright skirts worn with knee-length 
trousers, work and worry over the 
wrinkled bunches of leaves, stack 
them into mounds like fortresses, 
and ultimately pack them in bulk for 
export. And in several of the sur- 
rounding towns new cigar factories, 
long low masonry structures with 
clipped lawns and with a force of 
neat uniformed young women to 
operate the machines, have been 
springing up. But the farm we lived 
on produced mainly citrus fruits and 
sugarcane and also small amounts of 
pineapples, flowers, vegetables, and 
only on occasion a patch of tobacco. 

The farm was set on a level piece 
of land, such a rarity in the hills that 
it was known as a vega, a plain, 
though in this case it was less than a 
hundred acres in size, a tiny bottom 
of a bowl, rimmed by the ubiquitous 
hills. At the edges of the flatland, 
where the ground dropped steeply 
down to creek beds on two sides and 
a lake on a third, the farm workers 
lived in shacks in various stages of 
decay that had been placed roughly 
on the perimeter of the citrus plant- 
ings, supposedly to function as 
watchtowers, for chinas are a coveted 
fruit among Puerto Ricans. There 
the workers had patches of a seem- 
ingly endless variety of tubers — 
yautia, sweet potatoes, yuca, malanga, 
name — and some of them also had 
tiny coffee and banana or plantain 
groves. They all kept chickens, 
which roamed the whole farm freely, 
and most had pigs either penned up 
or on very short ropes that allowed 
them to root among the bananas at 
the back of bare yards. Along the 
creeks rose-apple trees grew wild and 
thick, and marvelous bullfinches 
whistled in the black shade and nib- 
bled at the perfumed fruit with the 
taste of a mass of rose petals. The in- 
credible todies, small plump birds 
leaf-green with bright red throats, 
darted out of the clay banks, catch- 
ing insects in their long bills among 
the lime trees. 

We walked about, we watched, 
we tried hard to get through those 
terrible first weeks of unfamiliarity. 
Our house was located in an orange 
grove. Nights the air was redolent 
with the heavy odor of blossoming 
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ruit trees; from the lake came a 
shorus of frogs, resounding like jack- 
ammers; and periodically flights 
of insects invaded the unscreened 
house, beating around the lighted 
lamps and shedding black wings over 
the floor in a rainfall. Mornings the 
sun rose fast and hot, burning off the 
mist in the front yard. On distant 
rooftops a light wind held aloft the 
little flags of the various political 
parties that everyone was then fly- 
ing, and the towering plumes of 
bamboo planted as windbreaks be- 
yond the grove waved and nodded. 
Through the fall and winter, swarms 
of boys, each wearing an incongru- 
ous military cap, shirt, or jacket (at 
first we thought they were all veter- 
ans of the conscription, but after- 
ward discovered a surplus clothing 
store in town known simply by its 
only product, “Efectos Militares”), 
went through the trees singing their 
refrains of ‘‘Le-oh-le-oh-le-oh-la!”’ 
and tossing the ripe fruit down to 
older men, who whisked it off on 
their heads in sacks to be washed, 
sorted, and packed for market. 

Here began our explorations of 
the first of Puerto Rico’s pleasures, 
its landscape. We made occasional 
two- and three-day trips to get a 
feeling for the whole country and its 
remarkable variety: down out of the 
hills to the parched Caribbean coast 
and tepid sea; into the arid south- 
west, where there are zebu and 
cactus, saltworks and turkey buz- 
zards; up into the lonely coffee coun- 
try in the high western mountains; 
and to the breathless eastern rain 
forests of giant ferns and mists, where 
clouds break in the treetops. There 
were also the numerous afternoon 
trips by guagua— the local buses, 
jammed with schoolchildren, which 
hurtle along narrow roads and 
around sharp curves rattling from 
hubs to roof — to each of the nearby 
towns. But in the main we deter- 
mined to concentrate locally, to 
examine intensively the countryside 
where we lived. 

So we walked. In the beginning 
we took to each of the six or eight 
paved roads that radiated from 
town, going as far as our legs would 
carry us,.and once the whole way 
to another town. Hedgerows of 
hibiscus, aisles of pink-and-white 
cassia, or avenues of overarching 
orange-red flamboyants lined the 
way. One tree or another was al- 
ways in bloom, sometimes several 
together. Among the fields and 


gullies there were flaming African 
tulip trees, or robles with their masses 
of pink flowers very much like pe- 
tunias, or the bucare, which puts out 
in naked branches a profusion of 
clawlike blossoms the color of pump- 
kins. The highways all led into the 
hills, for our town was also down 
on the floor of the bowl, and we 
marched past swept dooryards where 
women, usually pregnant and with 
dirty half-naked children clutching 
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their skirts, washed clothes outdoors 
in tubs. Those yards, what a fusing 
of romance and reality: leaning, 
unpainted shacks with rusted or 
buckled iron roofs amid rivulets of 
sour-smelling drain water, discarded 
bottles, rotting tin cans, blazes of 
scarlet poinsettia, cascades of purple 
or coppery bougainvillaea, and doz- 
ens of leafy plants potted in used lard 
cans. ‘“‘Buenas.’’ ‘‘Adids.” We ex- 
changed short greetings and smiles. 

Later, from our porch, we would 
choose particular hills we had looked 
on for weeks and then go out and 
climb to their tops. No place was 
inaccessible. Where pavement ends, 
cane roads and horse paths and foot 
paths begin; everywhere they criss- 
cross the countryside, ribbons and 
threads of flowerpot red that cara- 
cole up the slopes and wind along 
the ridges. Always a hot, steep 
ascent. Then, from bald windswept 
summits, resting perhaps under the 
thin stain of shade of a solitary 
soughing Australian pine, the sur- 
prise and joy of the view, of looking 
out over the quilt of cultivated land- 
scape, sometimes to what we already 
knew, sometimes to what lay beyond. 
Even face to face, everything in 
Puerto Rico — people, houses, ani- 
mals — is miniature. Now, as we 
looked down from the hills on the 
vega farm, on our town or other 
towns, to oxen plowing fifty-degree 
slopes for tobacco, or streams of men 
loading cane onto trucks, and 
glimpsed down the planted valleys 
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to distant roads outlined brightly in a 
tracery of flowering trees and the far 
sugar mill spouting black smoke 
above an even carpet of green, it was 
Lilliputian, a god’s-eye view! And 
the vegetation itself, the skin of vivid 
green covering the hundreds of hills, 
proved a score or more different 
greens: yellow greens of bamboos 
and emerald of grazing land; dusty 
blue-green cane fields, gray-green 
plantings of tobacco or bananas, and 
the shiny blackish green of shaded 
coffee groves; and the nondescript, 
ever-changing greens of tiny wood- 
lands, thick with vines and scrub, 
growing untended in steep ravines or 
like tufts of beards high on summits 
and upper slopes. There, all at once, 
was the face of Puerto Rico. 

For other moods we had the lake. 
Formed some fifteen or twenty years 
earlier by damming a small river 
near its confluence with two creeks, 
it was a very long and narrow ex- 
panse of water that bordered the 
farm and looked like a bending 
river. Beachless, with rose apples 
and bamboo clumps leaning out in a 
wall over the water’s edge, the lake 
was always a place for solitude. 
Dozens of smaller creeks and brooks 
which once fed the former river were 
now flooded, and these made count- 
less fingers and coves that shot off 
the lake every few hundred yards in 
long blind alleys. 

It was down these secluded fingers 
that we pointed our borrowed boat, 
rowing without a sound. Some of 
the corridors were choked by water 
hyacinths, and as we drew near, 
gallinules hidden in the lavender 
blooms barked like seals, splitting 
the air. Then silence. Up on the 
wooded banks, deeper into the 
monte, a breeze that left the water 
below unruffled displayed the un- 
dersides of leaves in the taller trees. 
As in the plumage of mountain hum- 
mingbirds, colors flashed — sudden 
silvers, rusts, and reds — where there 
had been only greens before. Touch- 
ing the muddy shore and finding a 
way through dense thickets, we en- 
tered one of those tiny bits of tropical 
forest that abounded in the gullies 
along the lake. Overhead was a 
tight canopy of branches and vines 
with the sky barely showing any- 
where. Under the tallest trees grew 
others and under them still shorter 
ones, straight saplings with large 
silvery leaves that formed um- 
brella tops. Ropy, hairy aerial roots 
streamed like rain from the green 
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roof, and except for the chittering 
of invisible birds high above, there 
was a beautiful quiet. No wind 
penetrated, nor did the air stir. It 
was cool, with the dank earth cold. 
Slightly below, between the trees, 
all that showed of the lake was a 
patch of flat green water. The en- 
closed isolation was complete. 

In time the landscape began to 
tell other things too, to reveal more 
than its beauties. Throughout the 
hills in December the sun created an 
unforgettable dazzle like a snowfield 
as it set each evening on the silvery 
lavender blanket of flowering sugar- 
cane. But in the bright hot days 
from February to the end of May or 
June these same fields became the 
site of the brutal labors of the thou- 
sands of men who cut and loaded the 
cane crop. On the vega farm some 
dozen or so of them, beginning in 
the semilight before sunrise, hacked 
away at the green wall of ripe cane, 
swinging their machetes and leaving 
behind a helter-skelter double wake 
of discarded leafy tops and yellowish 
stalks already oozing sticky juice. 
Loaders followed, arranging the 
stalks into bundles and lifting the 
fifty- and sixty-pound loads onto 
their padded heads, then climbed 
steep narrow ramps hooked to the 
slatted sideboards of the big trucks 
they were filling. Bent over the 
whole day, first drenched with dew 
and then soaked with sweat, working 
steadily heedless of sudden squalls or 
burning sun, they went eight monot- 
onous hours, stroking Connecticut 
machetes with Portuguese files, 
whack, whacking at the cane, raking 
the leaf aside with the knife’s blade, 
slicing the long stalk in two and toss- 
ing the pieces in a heap, advancing 
and swinging again, whacking. It 
paid them under four dollars a day. 
For the men who loaded — raising 
the bundles to their heads with gri- 
maces of exertion and climbing the 
treacherous incline slowly, their feet 
muddy, their trousers turned black 
and gummy by the souring sap — 
the work proved heavier, and be- 
cause of this they were rewarded a 
dime more a day. Still, everyone 
managed to laugh and chatter and 
sing between silences; no one com- 
plained or ever skulked. 

We often went into the cane fields 
to look on this numbing spectacle 
and sit and talk with the men during 
the noon lull, when they ate. In 
their wonderful hill dialect, full of 
elisions and clipped endings, sliding 
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intonations and diminutives, they 
spoke of their families, eight, ten, 
sixteen, even twenty-six children, 
and of sons-in-law in Brooklyn textile 
plants; some, dropping Spanish to 
exercise a few words of barely in- 
telligible English, told of migrant 
work picking celery in Pennsylvania 
or strawberries in New Jersey. With 
a machete one man scraped tiny 
cane hairs off the back of his hand. 
The hand on the blade was covered 
with ulcerous sores caused by the 
penetration of the minute hairs; he 
had the festerings treated with a 
white salve. Arthritic hands and 
knees were common to a number of 
the men; poor teeth and missing 
teeth commoner, even among the 
youngest. 

Out of stacked pails of enamel- 
ware and Hong Kong aluminum 
lettered in Chinese around the rim, 
everybody every day lunched on oily 
rice-and-beans. Some had bits of 
codfish mixed in, or rarely a chunk 
of meat, but in other pails even the 
beans were sparse and few. The 
last rice grains scraped up, the 
second dish got uncovered — sev- 
eral boiled plantains — and held in 
the fingers or speared on forks, this 


plain gray food was, according to ap- 
petites, nibbled or devoured in three 
bites. (Supper would be an exact 
repeat.) But there is a sound like no 
other in the world that unpalatable 
food makes in the mouth of a man, 
a sticking sound neither dry nor wet. 
And on those grassy banks by the 
cane field where these men ate, 
in the cool shade of a stand of tall 
bamboo that creaked and swayed, 
among the flowers and birds and 
good air and sun, that sound was 
always audible. 

After water and shared half pints 
of cold coffee, they talked of change, 
of early days when the farm was 
planted in pineapples and there was 
no lake, and of the value of land in 
small plots and big estates. For the 
vega farm was being sold that year, 
and none of those men who lived 
around the property in falling shacks 
were certain of their future. They 
knew that flat land, especially when 
close to town, held greater prospects 
not farmed but divided into plots for 
fancy concrete houses they could 
never buy. And so they were left 
wondering and waiting. 

Months later, when finally the 
farm was sold, we went to live in a 
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rented room in the town. It was a 
small, typical hill town with narrow 
streets, a number of which ended 
dead in cane fields two blocks off the 
plaza. The blocks rarely contained 
more than seven houses, and except 
for a few buildings around the plaza, 
they were mostly tiny one-story 
places. The back streets had been 
laid out in a time before the need 
for order or the dream of pavement, 
so that when modern straight streets 
and curbing arrived, one house 
found itself with seven feet of side- 
walk, the next with two, and the 
third with six inches. The town’s 
largest structures were the church 
and the movie house; the firehouse 
had one truck. Our room was in a 
house a block and a half, exactly 
four buildings, from a corner of the 
plaza. 

Formerly, our visits to the town 
several times weekly were minor 
events. In the humid heat the place 
throbbed with life. There were al- 
ways the extremes of indolence and 
industry, of men idling and boys 
busy pushing carts on roller-skate 
wheels that carried water cans and 
sacks of groceries. Horses were tied 
up on sidewalks and sows dragged 
along the streets on ropes. From the 
direction of the farm, the town came 
to sight all at once, and that sudden 
whole view — a discordant heap of 
rusted wrinkled iron roofs and 
brightly colored walls contrasting 
sharply with the vivid green hills in 
a ring beyond the rooftops — seemed 
fraught both with happy, comic ex- 
aggeration and with promise. Carib- 
bean music from a bar jukebox, so 
loud it made the walls appear to 
bulge, became not just a caricature 
but a powerful accent. And the lone 
coconut palm raising its head high 
above the roofs out of a maze of 
backyards, a breeze visibly flowing 
through the fronds and keeping them 
in constant motion like seaweed, 
worked a spell. Something of this 
tropical color and tempo was trans- 
ferred to us, and though it would 
have been impossible to love such a 
town, we did feel an affection for it. 

But living there turned out to be 
a thing quite different. The town’s 
distinctions proved egregious, and 
more and more frequently we took 
to the roads leading into the hills, 
escaping to the country. In a lean- 
ing shack across the street from our 
room lived a big family with many 
small children. Out of their window 
came bath water and coffee grounds 





and mouth rinsings. The mother of 
the brood swept and swept in a losing 
battle and each morning came onto 
the sidewalk, where she squatted and 
peeled huge hands of plantains. 
Once she fought with a lazy barber 
in the house behind, coming into the 
street to present her side and enlist 
support, and finally, receiving an 
audience’s approval, went off for a 
policeman with several of her small- 
est children tagging behind. ‘These 
intimacies, without as much as learn- 
ing names, were soon tiring. The 
town was neither scrupulously clean 
nor really dirty, but it was hot, 
noisy, and crowded. Most towns and 
cities are anyway, but Puerto Rican 
hill towns contain every one of man’s 
faults unrelieved by a single feature 
of his achievements: there is not one 
remarkable church edifice, signifi- 
cant monument, charming garden, 
or good public square to be found in 
any of them. Instead, every new 
construction only serves to accentu- 
ate the rawness and unfinished qual- 
ity of things. Earth is moved aside 
and left like an open sore; afterward, 
a huge red scar remains. Fresh 
cement poured as a pavement will 
crack badly before the year is out. 
It is all makeshift and temporary. 

In good part, it was the ceaseless, 
daylong cacophony that finally drove 
us Out: hammers on iron roofs, un- 
euphonious church bells, deafening 
carts on wheels of used ball bearings 
or roller skates, crying children, 
shrieking mothers, squealing pigs, 
blaring jukeboxes, high radios, in- 
sidious sound trucks, and automo- 
biles without mufflers. And the sad 
thing was that little of this was es- 
sentially Puerto Rican; most of the 
racket was produced by the junk 
pumped into the country from the 
civilization, so-called, up north. 

In town, caught in the coming and 
going of a flood of people, it seemed 
a good time to put a number of our 
observations of them together. What 
were the Puerto Ricans like who 
lived in the hill country? Mainly, 
they were gregarious and submissive. 

Puerto Rican gregariousness is so 
complete that families flock to the 
edge of the highway, their stream of 
life, to build houses just two steps 
back from the road and one step 
from each other, leaving the best 
sites and whole areas of back coun- 
try vacant. Even in the fields, we 
saw that workers distinctly preferred 
working in groups, the more the 
better, rather than alone — and not 
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and journalists. Keep Réalités within arm’s reach to see, perhaps study, the valua 
collection of paintings and photographs ingeniously reproduced on heavy varnis! 
paper. You might even agree with the critics who call this “The Most Beaut 
Magazine In The World.” 


Mailed from Paris each month, Réalités is available in English-language or Fren 
language editions. Treat yourself, and particular friends or relatives, to the th 
oughly fresh and rewarding experience of “living in Europe”...for a year. 
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Special rate, $12.50 a year. 


Réalités 
REALITES in America, Dept. 85 
301 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Please enter my subscription to REALITES: 


O 1 year (12 issues) $12.50 
g 2 years (24 issues) $24.00 





OD English Edition 
O French Edition 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
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[O] Payment enclosed. 











O Please bill me. 
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O Send gift announcement card. 
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True bass notes: 


General Electric’s VR-1000 stereo 
cartridge reproduces those deep bass 
throbs factually, with no irritating 
growl » Same applies at the other 
end. General Electric doesn’t roll off 
the highs on you, say above 15,000 
cycles. The VR-1000 delivers all the 
high harmonics that make the differ- 
ence between music and noise. • Sep- 
aration? Scalpel clean. Left is left, 
rightisright,and never 
the twain shall ‘“‘cross- 
talk.” This is the VR- 
1000. Auditionit where 
you buy your records 
and/or components. 
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because they thought they could 
shirk in a crowd. Hill people are 
such hard workers (limited seriously 
in their achievements because they 
know only two worthless tools, the 
hoe and the machete) that even the 
man among them who dislikes work- 
ing works hard when at last a job 
overtakes him. But gregariousness 
probably also accounts for two other 
Puerto Rican qualities, the easy 
friendliness (and informality) and 
the extreme generosity. In homes 
we were not asked if we wanted 
coffee, we were promptly served a 
cup. Other times, when we asked, 
“Is this shovel yours?” the answer 
was invariably, ‘“‘Yes, and yours.” 
And they meant it. Rustic polite- 
ness we encountered on every hand, 
and once country shyness was broken 
down, the way we were accepted 
was warming. 

History accounts for Puerto Rican 
submissiveness: nearly five centuries 
of foreign domination. It is sig- 
nificant that in a country whose in- 
habitants have been American citi- 
zens for over forty years, never once 
in the hills did we hear anyone speak 
of himself as an American. This is 
partly because they do not want to 
be Americans, but equally because 
they could never feel themselves 
Americans. Every American is called 
Mister; and always, too readily, too 
willingly, is his word carried out. 
How many countless times were we 
deferred to with, “Whatever you 
say, Mister.” ‘This submissiveness 
tends to give a first impression of 
childlikeness, but nothing in Puerto 
Rico is that simple or pure. Sub- 
missiveness called gentleness or child- 
likeness is a nicely exploitable qual- 
ity; but as we observed it daily in its 
subtlest forms — in the pathetic un- 
certainty with which a man meets 
you face to face along a stretch of 
road — it was a parasite that robbed 
the spirit and forced men to pass 
through life cruelly deprived of hav- 
ing lived it. 

For us, after six or eight weeks of 
town life, it was back to the country, 
and this time further out. Again in 
a citrus grove, among shrubby 
orange trees and tangerines; again 
the lake, high above the shore where 
it forms a little bay; and all around, 
the endless Puerto Rican hills, al- 
ways different and always the same 
as they turn through their regular 
changes — of seasons, of crops, of 
weather. That is what they offer 
at last, their ageless harmony. 
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BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Holst: The Planets 


Herbert Von Karajan conducting Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra; London CS- 
6244 (stereo) and CM -9313 

Gustav Holst, who died in 1934, 
was a British composer of Swedish 
descent who wrote some fifty works 
but is remembered for one, this one. 
The Planets is an orchestral depiction 
of the solar system, seven pieces that 
are imaginatively conceived, bril- 
liantly orchestrated, and shrewdly 
contrasted. Holst chose mythology 
rather than astronomy for his in- 
spiration, as evidenced by such titles 
as the following: ‘‘Mars, the Bringer 
of War,” “Venus, the Bringer of 
Peace,” ‘‘Mercury, the Winged Mes- 
senger,” “‘Jupiter, the Bringer of 
Jollity,”’ “Saturn, the Bringer of Old 
Age,” “Uranus, the Magician,” and 
“Neptune, the Mystic.” Pluto was 
not discovered until many years 
after Holst wrote the work, so he can- 
not be blamed for omitting it. When 
played by an intelligent conductor 
with a disciplined and rich-sounding 
orchestra, The Planets can still make 
a tremendous effect. And that is just 
what happens on this record, with 
stereo providing an extra dimen- 
sion for the expansion of Holst’s 
universe. 

Violin 


Mendelssohn: Concerto in E 


Minor 

Bruch: Violin Concerto No. 1 in G Minor 
Aino Francescatti, violinist, with Co- 
lumbia Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
George Szell and New York Philhar- 
monic conducted by Thomas Schippers; 
Columbia MS-6351 (stereo) and ML- 
5751 

Fanciers of ripe, juicy, full-blooded 
violin music wil find contentment in 


these two romantic concertos re- | 
splendently played by a master | 


fiddler. Francescatti is in top form, 












MERITO 
EGGNOG 
PUNCH 
Add 8 oz. of dry Merito Rum to a 


quart of any ready-mixed eggnog. 
Garnish with nutmeg. 









MERITO 
DRY 
DAIQUIRI 


To each 1⁄2 oz. of frozen Daiquiri 
Mix add 11/2 oz. Merito Rum, shake 
with ice and strain into glass. Also 
can be served ‘‘on-the-rocks.”’ 
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Fill Old-fashioned glass with shaved 
ice—add 11⁄2 oz. of Merito Rum— 
slice of lemon peel if desired. 





Cheers aloft! Hoisting a yule tree 
to the top of the mast— 
an old Caribbean holiday custom. 


enjoy the finest tasting rum from Puerto Rico 


Our great reserves of fine, light, dry Puerto Rican rums— 
plus the craftsmanship that comes from 

generations of fine rum making—give Merito unmatched 
delicacy and deliciousness. This holiday, serve 

Merito and, quite simply, you'll be serving the best. 
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Swe cue for Mud on g 


Can’t even play the ukelele? Can’t 
even read a note of music? Do not 
cringe on the fringe of society. If you 
can hum a tune, you can play it on 
the Conn Organ. And each note you 
play will be lyrical—every bit as full 
and sweet as if it were played by a 
master musician. Matter of fact, a 
Conn Organ will have you feeling 
pretty masterful yourself in mighty 
short order ! 


It all starts with Conn’s amazing 
new learning method, “Instant Music.” 
If you can read your letters from “A” 
to“G” you will be playing your choice 
of 39 favorite melodies, in a matter 
of minutes! 


And you'll be playing it with the 
same warm, natural, human expres- 
sion that a professional organist puts 
into his music. That’s because the 
Conn Organ is a professional-quality 
instrument. It sounds like an organ. It 
plays like an organ. No pushbuttons. 
No trick chord makers. No recorded 
gimmicks. No gadgets. 


The Conn Organ has a great 
musical heritage. It is created by 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., world’s largest 
manufacturer of band instruments. 
The Conn Organ has such vast musical 
versatility built into it that you will 
never exhaust its potentialities. You 
will never outgrow it, never fail to be 
enchanted with it! 


There are seven handsomely- 
crafted models. Prices start at $995. 
And the easy payments your Conn 
dealer can arrange will certainly give 
no one an inferiority complex! For 
helpful free booklet,“ How to Choose an 
Organ, plus free “Caprice Capers” LP 
record, write now to Dept. A-3, Conn 
Organ Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana. 


CONN ORGAN 
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generating an emotional warmth to 
match his technical virtuosity. The 
orchestral sounds are of commensu- 
rate richness, to the particular bene- 
fit of the Bruch, which is set forth 
with eloquence rather than senti- 
mentality. 


A. A. Milne: Winnie-the-Pooh, Chap- 
ters I-III 

Maurice Evans, reader; Pathways of 
Sound POS 1032 (monaural) 


One of the obligations of parent- 
hood used to be reading the adven- 
tures of Winnie-the-Pooh, the bear 
of very little brain, to the rising gen- 
eration. Nowadays the rising genera- 
tion may, if it prefers, turn to records 
for accounts of Pooh, Eeyore, Piglet, 
Tigger, and the rest of A. A. Milne’s 
gentle menagerie. Doubtless even 
the most average of parents can pro- 
vide a certain intimacy — or at least, 
proximity — which Maurice Evans, 
speaking from a record, inevitably 
lacks. On the other hand, Mr. 
Evans’ practiced voice, droll inflec- 
tions, and sure sense of timing — not 
to mention his built-in durability — 
have their points, too. Perhaps the 
fortunate child is the one who can 
have his Winnte-the-Pooh both ways, 
plus the pleasure of reading it for 
himself. 


Heroic Music for Organ, Brass, and 
Percussion 

E. Power Biggs, organist, and the New 
England Brass Ensemble (Armando 
Ghitalla, André Comé, and Gerard 
Goguen, trumpets; William Gibson and 
Kauko Kahila, trombones; Everett Firth 
and Arthur Press, percussion); Columbia 
MS-6354 (stereo) and M L-5754 


This might almost be a musical il- 
lustration of Psalm 150, with its 
injunction to praise the Lord ‘‘with 
the sound of the trumpet . . . with 
the psaltery and harp... with 
stringed instruments and or- 
gans ... . Psaltery and harp are 
lacking, but trumpets and trombones 
abound, and the organ music is pro- 
vided by that energetic and excellent 
musician, E. Power Biggs. The rec- 
ord opens with the brilliant strains of 
the processional that used to be 
known as Purcell’s Trumpet Volun- 
tary in C Major, though the most re- 
cent researchers now assure us it 
really is the Prince of Denmark’s 
March by one Jeremiah Clarke. 
There follows a stirring variety of 
ecclesiastical and theatrical fanfares, 
airs, voluntaries, and marches by 
Handel, Purcell, Telemann, and 
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other seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century composers. Mr. Biggs ar- 
ranged the orchestrations, and the 
percussion parts (kettledrums, snare 
drum, cymbals, triangle, chimes, 
xylophone) were scored by Daniel 
Pinkham. Naturally, there is plenty 
of stereo to bring the old masters 
down to date, and make them seem 
joyously alive. 


Medieval English Carols and Italian 
Dances 

Noah Greenberg directing New York 
Pro Musica with Robert White, counter- 
tenor; Charles Bressler, tenor; Gordon 
Myers, baritone; Brayton Lewis, bass; 
and others; Decca 79418 (stereo) and 
9418 


Leave it to the New York Pro Mu- 
sica, scholarly re-creators of a lively 
musical past, to produce a fresh- 


sounding Christmas record. These . 


fifteenth-century songs stem from the 
era before the ascendancy of the 
Church of England; they are carols 
strongly flavored by the Roman 
Catholic liturgy, yet with a ruggedly 
British gusto and directness. They 
range from a simple but eloquent 
“Ave Maria”? sung by two inter- 
twined male voices to the *‘Agincourt 
Carol,” a full-bodied, fervent patri- 
otic hymn. The voices directed by 
Mr. Greenberg are impeccable, and 
the ancient instruments that support 
them (recorders, krummhorns, bass 
viols, and the like) make sounds that 
are a delight to hear. Four instru- 
mental Italian dances are included 
to provide a change from the voices 
— not that any is really needed. 


Pronouncing the Classics 


Narration by T. A. McEwen; prepara- 
tion by John Coveney; Record Source 
International M B-321 (monaural) 

Here is a record that may make 
Milton Cross obsolete —a com- 
pendium of the correct pronuncia- 
tions of 1200 musical names and 
terms. It is aimed at radio broad- 
casters and others in similar work, 
and is the brainchild of two recording 
executives, McEwen of London and 
Coveney of Angel, who are evidently 
convinced that the need exists. The 
record, with accompanying brochure 
giving phonetic spellings, is issued 
by Record Source International, a 
subsidiary of Billboard Music Week, 
1564 Broadway, New York. Mr. 
McEwen’s multilingual recital of 
musicians’ names runs all the way 
from Adolphe Charles Adam to 
Giuseppe Zampiere. 
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The First Seven Names 
On Your Christmas List 
Ought to Have These 
Munificent Gifts. 
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The music speaks for itself, Crit- 
ical acclaim speaks eloquently 
for these recordings. And the 
choice of these lavish packages 
as Christmas gifts speaks vol- 
umes about you and your taste. 
Angel Records are more than a 
gift; they're a compliment. 





Prices listed are optional with dealer. 








Album Number (S) 3614D. 
about twenty dollars” monaural, 
twenty-four dollars’ stereophonic. 





Album Number (S) 3625C/L... 
about fifteen dollars* monaural, 
eighteen dollars* stereophonic. 











Album Number (S) 3619H... 
fifty dollars*, for either monaural or 
stereophonic edition. 


Album Number (S) 3599 E/L... 
about twenty-five dollars* monau- 
ral, thirty dollars* stereophonic. 





Album Number (S) 3605 D/L... 
about twenty dollars* monaural, 
twenty-four dollars” stereophonic. 





Album Number (S) 3624 B/ Erei 
about ten dollars’ monaural, about 
twelve dollars* stereophonic. 


Album Number (S) 3604 C/L... 
about fifteen dollars* monaural, 
about eighteen dollars* stereophonic. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Maoa Dyas is in Western eyes the most 
brilliant and penetrating critic in Yugoslavia. 
Three times in his fifty-one years he has gone to 
jail for daring to criticize the authorities in power: 
his first arrest came in 1933, when the monarchy 
sentenced him to a three-year term. In 1956, after 
having served as president of the Federal People’s 
Assembly, he was stripped of his decorations and 
sentenced for a total of nine years, to the same 
cell he had occupied in the 1930s. His famous 
book, The New Class, was written while he was in 
this disgrace. His sentence was eventually short- 
ened; he returned home, and while on parole 
completed the writing of his new book, Conversa- 
tions With Stalin, the publication of which in English 
again led to his return to prison for another nine- 
year sentence. The situation adds irony to a story 
they tell in Belgrade. During his second imprison- 
ment, his wife and their ten-year-old son were al- 
lowed to visit him once a month. On one such visit 
they shared the railway compartment with a Gypsy 
and her young boy, bound for the same place. 
‘What did your father do to get in there?” asked 
the young Gypsy. “‘He wrote a book,” said young 
Djilas. ‘‘Don’t be silly,” said the Gypsy. ‘‘He 
must have stolen it’? — at which point the Gypsy’s 
mother took him by the ear. ‘‘Listen,’’ she said. 
“There are times when a man can be sent to jail 
for stealing a book, and other times when he can 
be punished for writing a book. Now you shut 
up.” 

The American conscience has a complacent way 
of saying that such things can’t happen here. But 
there have been too many times in my editorial 
career when I have seen the free enterprise of the 
mind denied, suppressed, or ridiculed in this coun- 
try. This has usually occurred during or shortly 
after an emergency. I recall the Red hunt and the 
labor-baiting under Attorney General Palmer 
which came at the end of World War I. The 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial followed in the aftermath, 
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and quite apart from the question of guilt or of 
innocence, the conduct of that trial was a travesty 
of justice. I remember when novels by Ernest 
Hemingway, H. G. Wells, Sinclair Lewis, and 
some sixty others were banned in Boston, and 
when Theodore Dreiser’s An American Tragedy went 
on trial as an obscene book and was condemned 
by a jury which was only permitted to hear por- 
tions of it quoted from some thirty pages. I re- 
member James Joyce’s Ulysses first being sup- 
pressed and then being liberated by Judge Woolsey 
in a decision which still rings. I remember the 
falsification of news at the time of the Spanish 
Revolution; the concealment of corruption in 
Chiang’s regime by the China lobby; and, most 
loathsome of all, the contemptible charge of guilt 
by association leveled during Senator McCarthy’s 
inquisition at so many who were innocent. That a 
public servant as loyal and resourceful as Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer should have been so scarred 
is a matter of public humiliation. 

Weare a strong body politic, and, thank heaven, 
when our stomachs turn we throw off these con- 
tagions as we threw off such demagogues as Father 
Coughlin and huey Long, and as we shall throw 
off the smallpox of the John Birchers. We are the 
better for these purges when courage and common 
sense have asserted themselves. But this country 
still expresses its suspicion of intellect by ridiculing 
the egghead, and this at a time when we are short 
of teachers, short of scientists, short of bold leaders 
of the bar (the antithesis of the egghead is the 
blockhead or the bonehead, or in Wayne County, 
the ironhead, and I see no reason why we should 
rejoice in them). 

I am not always satisfied by the performance of 
our intellect. I wish that our novelists were not 
so obsessed with the sick and depraved.. I wish 
there were more fixity of purpose in our editorials. 
I wish we had more pungent, fearless critics like 
Henry Mencken, Bernard De Voto, and Elmer 
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THE -HORIZON BOOK OF 


LOST WORLDS 


A SHADE OF DIFFERENCE by Allen 
Drury. This season's top fiction best 
seller — the novel of U.N. people and 
politics that critics are calling “a 
powerful narrative powerfully told 


Herald Tribune Book Review). $6.95. 








in handsome slipcase, $14.50. 


JOHN ADAMS 


BY PAGE SMITH 


ATOUROF | 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
Bie i 

MRS JOHN F. KENNEDY 


By Perry Wolff 


RASED OS THE TIALADIDMA PRON Aw OF THE SARE JAWE 
POLLI O458TRATED GONE TRAS 190 FYRZTIRUR ALPS» PaA EV Cine 


JOHN ADAMS hy Page Smith. The 
distinguished winner of the Kenneth 


Roberts Memorial Award — a superb- 


biography of the salty, philosophical 
Massachusetts farmer and lawyer 
who became America’s second presi- 
dent. A Book-of-the-Month Club Selec- 
tion. Ilustrated. Two volumes, boxed 


_ THE HORIZON BOOK OF LOST 
_ WORLDS by the Editors of Hori- 
' Zon, with narrative by Leonard 
Cottrell. A magnificent, word-and- 
picture panorama of nine legend- 
_ ary civilizations — the great 
| “missing” chapters in the history 
_ of man — from ancient Egypt to 
the ingenious Maya, from the 
temple builders of Angkor Wat 

o the conquerors of Troy. 450 

ictures (more than 120 in 

ull color) 93⁄4” x 12%” $17.95. - 

Deluxe edition, $20.45). 
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_ JOHN DOS PASSOS & 


Mamitrsam of Arris Soris » adited by Lewes Goamais 


MR. 
~WILSON'S 
| WAR 


from che Amarensicon of MuKiadey to the 
Drefear ot che League ul Neck 






twenty turbulent years, from the 
death of McKinley to the defeat of 


the League of Nations. A crucial era 


in the Mainstream of America Series, 


_ skillfully interpreted by one of the 


major writers of our time. 32 pages 


_ of photographs, $6.95. 


gst R A So DETR ARS COS 


THE 
AGONY 
AND THE 
ECSTASY 


IRVING 
STONE 


J, 
Michelangelo, 


Sculptor 


Irving and Jean Stone 


A TOUR OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH MRS JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
A luxurious heirloom volume 

based on the award-winning tele- 
vision program. Producer Perry 

Wolff, author of the book, has 

added a rich store of background 

material, more photographs 

and sketches, floor plans and 

anecdotes — a dramatic and sig- 

nificant record of the heritage 

which all Americans share. 8 

full pages in color, 150 photo- 

graphs. 8%” x 11”. $7.95. 
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MR. WILSON’S WAR by John Dos _ 
Passos. A masterful portrait of 


THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY and 
1, MICHELANGELO, SCULPTOR by Irv- 
ing Stone. One of the most honored 
novels of our time, now boxed with 
Mr. Stone’s brilliant edition of Michel- 
angelo’s letters, to create an in- 
comparable portrait of the artist and 
a superb gift. 16 pages of drawings 
and sculptures. $9.75. | 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Davis. I am sorry that so few of our poets are 
listened to. I resent the veil of secrecy which the 
government throws over so many of its doings, es- 
pecially in the field of atomic energy. I think it 
lamentable that the Congress will give so little aid 
or respect to our educators. Above all, I long for 
the day when young men in their thirties will re- 
spond to the country, will dedicate themselves to 
public service as young men did during the years of 
that great succession of George Washington, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, and John Quincy Adams. We forget how 
young they were to have done what they did. In 
balance, I know that the free enterprise of the 
mind has been untrammeled here in our finest 
hours — and that it could be again if we would 
quit being dollar-satisfied and complacent. 


INSECTS AT HOME 


Epwin Way TEALE was forty-two when he 
broke into the clear as a nature writer, free at last 
to spend his days in research and writing. For 
years he had maintained an insect garden in an old 
orchard on Long Island, planting things that 
would attract insects for his study, and his first 
book, Grassroot Jungles, was an exploration of the 
insect world. In the decades that have followed, 
Mr. Teale has extended his reach to the flora and 
fauna of our whole hemisphere, and his famous 
books, North With the Spring, Journey Into Summer, 
and Autumn Across America, each the result of ap- 
proximately 20,000 miles of travel and observa- 
tion, have made him one of the most widely read of 
American naturalists. Now, in THE STRANGE LIVES 
OF FAMILIAR INSECTS (Dodd, Mead, $4.00), he re- 
turns to his first love, and with photographs and text 
of superb clarity, he lights up an area about which 
most of us have only a rudimentary awareness. 

Mr. Teale’s method is to entice us, and this he 
does in his first two chapters by telling us of in- 
sects embedded in amber or embalmed in volcanic 
ash fifty million years ago. He tells us that the 
silverfish, the pale wingless creature sometimes 
found under old piles of Weeks’s papers, is the 
oldest living insect. He tells us that the appetite 
of a growing insect probably exceeds that of any 
other living creature; that the mosquito that bites 
you is always a female; that a dragonfly can fly as 
fast as a mile a minute; and that bees and wasps 
have the best memories. 

With this preparation he leads us into the mi- 
nute and fascinating life stories of fourteen familiar 
insects; the mayfly, the dragonfly, the cricket, the 
praying mantis, the monarch butterfly, the paper- 
making wasp, and the ant are for me the high- 
lights. I enjoy his account of the spectacular 
nuptial dance of the mayfly. I am surprised by 


the two lives of the dragonfly, first in its under- 
water life as a voracious nymph, which may last as 
long as five years and during which it consumes 
nothing but animal food; then, as it molts, the 
dragonfly is transformed into the glinting, darting 
creature of the air of such incredible color, speed, 
and grace. My favorite, because it is Mr. Teale’s, 
is the praying mantis. I admire it for its patience 
and its courage. Each mantis is a lone wolf and 
seems afraid of nothing; it will box with a kitten, 
attack and rout an English sparrow, and capture 
hummingbirds or a shrew. The last phase of its 
adult life is the most remarkable, when the female 
devours her husband, and he not seeming to care. 
The hardy girls, says Mr. Teale, have been known 
to devour as many as eight suitors; husband or 
lovers down the hatch, they then set about pro- 
ducing their froth-cases of eggs. 


HARVARD WITH LAUGHTER 


YOU CAN ALWAYS TELL A HARVARD MAN (McGraw- 
Hill, $5.00) by RicHarp BIssELL is at times a 
very amusing book indeed. The author, one of 
several generations of Bissells who have made the 
trek from Iowa to Exeter to Cambridge, regards 
his alma mater with that skeptical irreverence one 
remembers in John Marquand; he is quite aware 
of the image which Harvard has imposed on the 
Philistines without, so well epitomized by that cap- 
tain of Marines who said to Marquand: ‘‘You 
really wouldn’t be a son-of-a-bitch at all if you 
weren’ta Harvard man.” Bissell knows that ‘‘Har- 
vard indifference,” which is another way of saying 
Harvard latitude, is at once the envy and irrita- 
tion of other institutions; that Harvard has had 
men named Percy playing on its football team 
(Percy Haughton was one of them); and that de- 
spite the hexing of the Chicago Tribune, there have 
been no more Communists in the Harvard Yard 
than on the campus of Northwestern — which is to 
say, very few. He takes it for granted that Har- 
vard is our oldest university, and in some ways our 
best; what concerns him is the character of this 
independent, ever-changing community. 

Bissell’s method is to make a series of sallies 
around the walls of Jericho. In one chapter he 
takes the quaint or historical approach, telling how 
in 1638 the son of a London butcher left four hun- 
dred books and half of his estate (including the 
Queens Head Tavern in Southwark) to the strug- 
gling little college with its nine students, and how 
in 1640 Henry Dunster, aged thirty and the most 
brilliant of the early presidents, gave it its lease on 
life. In another he writes about Harvard “Sports 
& Pastimes” in words profane to Frank Merri- 
well. He quotes an undergraduate diary of the 
1930s reminiscent of Charles Flandrau’s Diary of a 
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At all bookstores 


18{]17 


HARPER & ROW, Publishers 


A magnificent volume, THE WORLD OF SALVADOR 
DALI is a superb full-color portfolio of 52 paintings tipped 
in by hand; over 120 additional reproductions in full color 
and black and white; a 129-page section covering Dali’s life 
and work since boyhood. Introduction by Theodore Rousseau 
of the Metropolitan Museum. Special gift price to Dec. 31, 
1962: $24.95. Thereafter: $30.00. 


A beautiful book in a slipcase, ECCE HOMO by Joseph 
Jobé is the life of Christ as seen over nineteen centuries by 
artists and artisans from every part of the world and from 
many cultures. Lavishly illustrated with 24 pages of color 
reproductions and 60 pages in black and white. Special gift 
price to Dec. 31, 1962: $12.50. Thereafter: $15.00. 


James Thurber’s CREDOS AND CURIOS js 2 richly 
rewarding volume of twenty-one vintage Thurber pieces, 
only three of which have ever appeared in book form. These 
short stories, essays and profiles of famous friends brilliantly 
reveal the essential Thurber, Foreword. by Helen Thurber. 
With 25 Thurber drawings, $3.95 


In PATCHWORK CHILD, Brooke Astor (Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor) has written “an enchanting memoir of pre-World 
War I days, when she was a. romantic, mischievous, gimlet- 
eyed little girl whose father, a Marine Corps major, was 
stationed in imperial Peking.” — Louis AUCHINCLOss, 


Drawings by Tsao. $3.95 


An exciting event — THE POINTS OF MY COMPASS: 
LETTERS FROM THE EAST, THE WEST, THE NORTH, THE SOUTH 
by E. B. White. Of these eighteen wide-ranging essays by 
the author of One Man’s Meat, only one has previously 
appeared in book form, and all are luminous with E. B. 
White’s wit and wisdom, humanity and humor, $4.00 
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The Allantic Monthly 


Freshman and gives us a delightful slice of his own 
autobiography in a chapter entitled, ‘The Author 
in the Guise of an Anthropologist.” The Harvard 
Crimson, the girls at Radcliffe, the competition (not 
always athletic) with Yale, the Hasty Pudding, 
famous alumni like Thoreau, Agassiz, and the 
Roosevelts, the conglomerate Harvard architec- 
ture — all come in for their random lampooning, 
and though the walls of Jericho do not exactly 
tumble down, there is a good measure of salty 
truth here mixed in with the spoofing. 


LOVE, HOT AND COLD 


I have come to think of HAN SuyIN as a novelist 
who draws more transparently upon her emotions 
than on her intellect. In A Many-Splendored Thing, 
her best book, she was outgiving; the love story she 
proclaimed and celebrated was evocative, full- 
hearted, and poignant. Two LOVEs (Putnam, $4.50) 
is a smaller performance — two novellas, each of 
which seems to have been composed in a resentful 
mood. The author is a Eurasian; her early educa- 
tion was in China, but she studied for her M.D. in 
London while her first husband was military at- 
taché to the Chinese embassy. She writes as a 
dweller in two worlds, and her English is facile, 
if at times effusive; but her allegiance to the Orient 
is primary, and when it is challenged, she hits back. 

“Cast But One Shadow,” the first and more at- 
tractive of the short novels, is the harrowing and 
occasionally pathetic story of a French family in 
Cambodia which, living in luxury on its rubber 
plantation, is surprised and ravished by the in- 
vading Japanese. The parents are murdered, but 
their two children survive. Philippe, then twelve, 
after being shamefully abused, is revived by the na- 
tives and spirited away to France. Sylvie, his 
comely younger sister, is hidden from harm in the 
forest; protected by Maté, her native foster mother, 
and renamed Devi and also Moen the Lovely, she 
accepts the village life and is about to accept 
Maté’s son as her lover. Then, in her sixteenth 
year, Philippe reclaims her; she is returned by 
the police to Paris; and it is this uprooting which 
sets in train the dramatic action. The fate of 
Sylvie is disclosed in a long, overblown discourse 
with a Cambodian astrologer who speaks with the 
wisdom and poetry of the East. And Maté, when 
summoned, is fiercely realistic. But the Europeans 
in the interview — Philippe, the infatuated; Anne, 
his shrewish wife; Roger, the incredible doctor — 
speak like nothing human, but as symbols, per- 
haps, of a hate-ridden and selfish colonialism. 

The concluding tale, ‘‘Winter Love,” is the taw- 
dry recital of a London lesbian, of how she got that 
way and of what finally provoked her into marry- 
ing. Neither the cast nor the process is inviting. 


Reader’s Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT 





A tiny condenser in a communications system 
burns out, and a squadron of American planes, 
carrying atomic bombs, is mistakenly on its way 
to wipe out Moscow. The world teeters on the 
edge of nuclear destruction. The big brass in the 
Pentagon, anxiously watching the blips on a radar 
screen, have become helpless spectators before the 
real protagonists of war — the machines. 

This reversal of roles, machines over men, is a 
staple of science fiction. What is different, and 
most disturbing, about the thriller FAIL-SAFE by 
KUGENE Burpick and Harvey WHEELER (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $4.95) is that the setting is no Buck 
Rogers world in the next millennium but the 
contemporary international scene with the recog- 
nizable figures of Messrs. Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev, as well as a number of other thinly dis- 
guised lesser lights. What happens in their tale, the 
authors make clear, could take place next year or 
next month, or for that matter, tomorrow. Science 
fiction has already become a political reality. 

‘*Fail-safe’’ is the code word for a system de- 
signed to prevent the outbreak of a shooting war 
through the recklessness of any military hothead. 
The bombers patrolling our outer defenses orbit at 
a certain point beyond which they cannot go ex- 
cept at the direct command of the President him- 
self. A small Fail-safe box, carried by the squadron 
commander, can be activated only from the 
White House, and even then not by the President’s 
voice, which could be imitated, but by electronic 
signals that are changed every day. The system is 
considered so infallible that, as one character re- 
marks, even if it fails, it is safe. 

However, this system designed to rule out hu- 
man aberration is at the mercy of mechanical 
failure. A villainous little condenser can set the 
world trembling. Russian radar has spotted the 
bombers, and the whole Soviet nuclear arsenal is 
mounted for retaliation. The atomic holocaust is 
about to be ignited. Can it be prevented at the 
last moment? 

The President of the United States, not named 
but clearly modeled after Mr. Kennedy, has to 
reach Khrushchev on the telephone and convince 
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The Peripatetic Advertiser 


It can be as revealing as a Rorschach test analysis 
— your choice of a book to give to a friend at Christmas. 


Have you ever borrowed a book from him? He may 
be the unpaid lending librarian to the neighborhood. Give 
him another copy of a 62 best seller — SILENT SPRING, 
by Rachel Carson, illustrated by Lois and Louis Darling, 
called “The most important chronicle of this century for 
the human race” by Justice William O. Douglas; IN- 
LAWS AND OUTLAWS, and Parkinson’s Third Law, by 
C. Northcote Parkinson, illustrated by Robert Osborn: 
PORTRAIT IN BROWNSTONE, by Louis Auchincloss; 
CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS, by Carson McCullers; THE 
BLUE OF CAPRICORN, by Eugene Burdick; DEVIL 
WATER, by Anya Seton. 


id Or in the wily words of a member of the 
“What’s My Line?” panel, is his (read- 
ing) activity associated with any par- 
ticular room in the house, or garden ? 
Assuming a hi-fi, treat him to albums 

from the magnificent CAEDMON RECORDINGS OF 
THE SPOKEN WORD or THE SOUNDS OF NATURE. 
Or a piano — THE BALLAD BOOK OF JOHN JACOB 
NILES, or A TREASURY OF CHRISTMAS SONGS 
AND CAROLS, by Henry A. Simon. Or a kitchen stove 
— HELEN CORBITT’S POTLUCK and THOUGHTS 
FOR BUFFETS. And for those who cook while read- 
ing, LETS GO FOR BROKE, by Mary Lasswell. A 
garden — the new revised ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GAR- 
DENING, by Norman Taylor. Access to field and 
stream — the Roger Tory Peterson FIELD GUIDE 
SERIES, A NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK 
CITY, by John Kieran, or the new edition of THE 
STARS, by H. A. Rey. Or just to a room with a view 
— BIRD, by Lois and Louis Darling, or MUSIC OF 
THE SPHERES, by Guy Murchie. Or any room with a 
parent in it — Dr. Spock’s PROBLEMS OF PARENTS. 
Is it a book for the fireside? Try WINTER IN 
THRUSH GREEN, by “Miss Read”; VOYAGE TO 
SANTA FE, by Janice Holt Giles; or A GIRL FROM 
LUBECK, by Bruce Marshall. 


What has he (or she, of course) borrowed recently 
from you? If it was the kind of first or second novel that 
lingers on in Critics’ Choice long past its debut, consider 
A FAMILY’S AFFAIRS, by Ellen Douglas, winner of 
the Houghton Mifflin-Esquire Literary Fellowship Award, 
1961, for A FAMILY’S AFFAIRS; or Charles Bell, 
author of THE MARRIED LAND, hailed by The New 
York Times as “a worthy successor to a great literary 
tradition”; or Margaret Abrams’ THE 

UNCLE; Lester Goran’s MARIA LIGHT; 
Robert Newman’s THE ENCHANTER; 
Francis Pollini’s NIGHT; or Clancy Sigal’s 
GOING AWAY, 





Or was it fiction by a literary name? CASSANDRA 
AT THE WEDDING, by Dorothy Baker; ONE THING 
I KNOW, by Pati Hill; LIFE AT THE TOP, by John 
Braine; STORMS OF OUR JOURNEY, by David Walker; 
RAYMOND CHANDLER SPEAKING, edited by Dorothy 


Gardiner and Kathrine Sorley Walker. 


The nonfiction choice is the most 
challenging, for all sorts of mutual compli- 
ments are implied. Choose from ELEGANT 
WITS AND GRAND HORIZONTALS, by 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, which The Chicago 
Tribune called “as vivid and colorful as a Lautrec draw- 
ing;” ONE BOY’S BOSTON, by Samuel Eliot Morison; 
MOTHER AND SON, by Isoko and Ichiro Hatano, which 
Alice Dixon Bond of The Boston Herald found “one of the 
most unusual and memorable books we have ever read;” 
or DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE, by Evelyn Ames, wel- 
comed by Virgilia Peterson in The New York Times as 

. “more than a tribute to a well-loved past; it is the 
heart-beat of that past, recaptured.” Or, in our political 
season, FACING THE DICTATORS, by Sir Anthony 
Eden; THE PROFESSOR AND THE PRIME MINIS- 
TER, by The Earl of Birkenhead; or THE REVOLT OF 
THE CONSERVATIVES, by George Wolfskill. 





What will you send in place of a Christmas card? 
The SENTRY EDITION of a distinguished and pro- 
vocative list of titles, small enough in format not to 
demand a counter-ploy, handsome enough for any book- 
shelf in the house. 


Having worked through your adult gift list at 
this clip, there’s almost enough time left 
before Christmas to sample the enchant- 
ing books for children. Among them: 
for pictures at their best — AMERICA 
SAILS THE SEAS, written and illustrated by John O’Hara 
Cosgrave II; LIFE STORY, The Story of Life on Our 
Earth from its Beginning Up to Now, written and illus- 
trated by Virginia Lee Burton; and AMERICA’S MARK 
TWAIN, written by May McNeer and illustrated by Lynd 
Ward. And for history at its best, there are five new 
titles in the great North Star series: THE FIRST STEAM- 
BOAT ON THE MISSISSIPPI, by Sterling North; JESSIE 
BENTON FREMONT, by Marguerite Higgins; THE 
MAYO BROTHERS, by Helen Clapesattle; THE UNITED 
STATES MARINES, by Lynn Montross and William 
Miller; and AMERICAN HORSES, by Ralph Moody. 





For the stocking gift stocking-size, there’s SCRAP 
IRONY, by Felicia Lamport; or THE SNOW 
RABBIT, by Pati Hill. Or the stocking gift 
lectern-size, THE TIMES WORLD ATLAS in 
five volumes, extremely handsome, and very 
large, for the most impressive of gifts. 
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ARTS AND LETTERS 


EVERYONE BUT THEE AND ME by 
Ogden Nash. Inventive new 
Nasheries — eighty-eight of some 
of the wittiest verses he has ever 
done. Illustrated. $3.95 


X CONTEMPORARIES by Alfred 
Kazin. A major work of literary 
criticism by the author of On 
Native Grounds, $7.50 


ROCKING THE BOAT by Gore 
Vidal. About people, politics and 
the arts. “Forthright, penetrating, 
provocative.” — Harper’s. $5.75 


% CREATURES OF DARKNESS by 
Esther and Leonard Baskin. 
Evocative text and thirty magnif- 
icent drawings catch the mystery 
and mood of the creatures that 
haunt the night. “Wonderful.” 
— N. Y. Times $4.75 


*WILLIAM FAULKNER: EARLY 
PROSE AND POETRY edited by 
Carvel Collins. Shows the genesis 
of a truly great talent. 


$3.75, paper $2.25 


%TO A YOUNG DANCER by Agnes 
de Mille. A handbook for dance 
students, parents and teachers 
full of practical advice. Illus- 
trated. $4.50, In paper: $2.25 


THE REALITIES OF FICTION: An 
Author Talks About Writing by 
Nancy Hale. An inspiration for 
anyone who wants to write. 
$5.00 


THAT WILDER IMAGE by James 
Thomas Flexner. A superb book 
about the painters of America’s 
native school from Thomas Cole 
to Winslow Homer, Illustrated. 

$15.00 


“THE UNKNOWN SHORE by Dore 
Ashton. The former art critic of 
the N. Y. Times casts some much 
needed light on contemporary 
painting. Illustrated. $6.00 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


RENOIR, MY FATHER by Jean 
Renoir. An absorbing portrait of 
the great painter by his son Jean 
— gay, warm, illuminating biog- 
raphy. Illustrated, $8.95 


XAT THE HEMINGWAYS: The Years 
of Innocence by Marcelline Hem- 
ingway Sanford. An intimate 
family portrait by Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s sister. Illustrated. $4.95 


ONLY FIFTY YEARS AGO by 
‘Gladys Hasty Carroll. A wonder- 
ful year in New England with a 
lovely, old-fashioned family. 
$4.75 
% CHEKHOV: A Biography by Ernest 
J. Simmons. “Unfolds Chekhov’s 
life step by step... . Fascinating 
reading.” — N. Y. Times Book 
Review. Illustrated. $10.00 


*POE: A Biography by William 
Bittner. A new view of a troubled 
genius — a fascinating portrait of 
the man behind the legends. 

$6.50 


JEFFERSON AND THE ORDEAL OF 
LIBERTY by Dumas Malone. The 
third volume in the famed multi- 
volume biography of Thomas 
Jefferson, Illustrated. $7.50 


% AMONG FRIENDS by Henry Knox 


Sherrill, Bishop Sherrill’s story 
— from his early years to his 
eminent position as Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
Illustrated. $6.50 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN A 
CHANGING AMERICA by Mon- 
signor Francis J. Lally. A forth- 
right look at how the Catholic 
Church is facing present-day 
problems. $3.75 


‘THE QUEENS AND THE HIVE by 


Edith Sitwell. The Queen of Eng- 
lish letters writes of the Queens 
of Tudor England. Illustrated. 

$7.50 


THE BARONESS AND THE GEN- 
ERAL by Louise Hall Tharp. A 
new biography by the author of 
The Peabody Sisters of Salem. 
Maps and frontispiece. $6.50 


ATLANTIC CONQUEST: The Men 
and Ships of the Glorious Age of 
Steam by Warren Tute. The rise 
of trans-Atlantic passenger travel. 


Illustrated. $5.95 
LEADING FICTION 


HORNBLOWER AND THE HOT- 
SPUR by C. S. Forester. “A rous- 
ing addition to the Hornblower 
stories. “A good story by a great 
storyteller.” — Book-of-the-Month 
Club News. $4.95 


CHARLES by Victoria Lincoln. A 
novel inspired by certain events 
in the life of Mr. Charles 
Dickens. $5.75 


THE KINDLY ONES by Anthony 
Powell. The new novel in The 
Music of Time series. “The old 
magic works again. Mr. Powell's 
imagination is inexhaustible.” 

— EveELYN WaucH. $4.00 


%AN ANSWER FROM LIMBO by 


Brian Moore. A startling, power- 
ful: novel by the author of The 
Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne. 

$5.00 


TALE FOR THE MIRROR by Hor- 
tense Calisher. “I have seldom 
read any stories that gave me 
more satisfaction,” — GRANVILLE 


Hicks, $5.50 


KING RAT by James Clavell. 
Orville Prescott called this story 
of men under pressure “One of 
the two or three finest novels 


published this year,” $5.75 


“SHIP OF FOOLS by Katherine 


Anne Porter. America’s bestsell- 
ing novel. $6.50 


FRANNY AND ZOOEY by J. D. 
Salinger. A classic and a national 
best seller for more than a year. 


$4.00 
PLACES AND PEOPLE 


THE RICH MAN’S GUIDE TO THE 
RIVIERA by David Dodge. A 
bizarre, informative, and appe- 
tizingly wicked Dodge-eye view 
of the French Riviera. $4.95 


DINING AT THE PAVILLON b 

Joseph Wechsberg. A behind- 
the-scenes view of a great New 
York restaurant and of gourmet 
dining abroad, Illustrated. $6.00. 


Distinguished Gifts 
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MES CHERS: 


| This gorgeous 
~ cookbook has 
everything 


2 Hundreds of exquisite recipes 
from Maxim’s — the peerless restaurant 
that is part of Parisian tradition 

2® Marvelous advice on wine selec- 
tion, table settings, and the art of 
entertaining 

2® A foreword full of anecdotes 
about Maxim’s fabulous clientele 

2® 32 pages of beautiful full-color 
illustrations, and 32 pages in black- 
and-white 

2® It is the pes flattering and 
charming gift for any great hostess, 
any true connoisseur, any superb cook. 


` Chez, 
Maxim's 


Edited $ RÉALITÉS 


Foreword by the 
COUNTESS DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
Introduction by Louis VAUDABLE, 

Maxim’s owner 
$15.00, now at your bookstore 
McGRAW-HILL 



















A case 
of vintage tales 

- about wine 

— Gourmets will savor this sparkling col- 
lection of mysteries, fantasies and 
classics by such authors as Lawrence 


Durrell, Peter De Vries, Art Buchwald, 
and many others. 


DIONYSUS 


Edited by 


CLIFTON FADIMAN 


$6.50, now at your bookstore 
McGRAW-HILL 










Woodrow Wilson’s 
intimate 

correspondence 

with the woman 


he loved 









The Love Letters of 
Woodrow Wilson and 
Ellen Axson Wilson 


Edited by 


$6.95, now at your bookstore 


McGRAW-HILL | — 








him that the raid is an accident. 
These final conversations between 
the two leaders are agonizing in 
suspense and poignancy: on the 
brink of destruction, the two men, 
across the barriers of different social 
systems, reach a human understand- 
ing that, had it happened earlier, 
would have saved millions of lives. 
Compelling as this thriller is, it 
has few pretensions to literature. 
Burdick and Wheeler do not con- 
sider themselves professional writers 
— though Mr. Burdick co-authored 
a previous best seller, The Ugly 
American — but teachers of political 
science who choose to. dramatize 
their ideas in fiction rather than ex- 
pound them in a tract. Characters 
are introduced to illustrate the chief 
attitudes in the present debate on 
atomic war; for the most part, they 
are vividly drawn, but at no greater 
depth than the journalism of a Time 
magazine cover story. No matter. 
In fictionalizing credibly a situation 
so fantastic and yet so near and men- 
acing, the authors have produced a 
book that most readers will find very 
hard to put down. Because of its 
theme, what would otherwise be 
only a cleverly contrived melodrama 
becomes a somber warning. 


ADAPTABLE MAN 


“A journalist is an easy man,” 
sang W. B. Yeats in one of his more 
haughty moods. ‘‘He tells his lies 
by rote.” If ILYA EHRENBURG has 
slanted the truth at various times, it 
has not been by rote but out of a 
supreme talent for adaptation, which 
enabled him to flourish undisturbed 
through the worst years of the Stalin 
dictatorship and leaves him now 
equally at home in the Khrushchev 
thaw. Besides being a clever jour- 
nalist, Mr. Ehrenburg happens also 
to be a greatly gifted writer, and his 
gifts are abundantly evident in the 
first half of an autobiography, PEOPLE 
AND LIFE (Knopf, $5.95), a fascinat- 
ing account of the revolutionary and 
artistic atmospheres in Moscow and 
Paris during the first years of this 
century. 

Born of a bourgeois Jewish family, 
Mr. Ehrenburg was an early rebel, 
joining the Bolsheviks at the age of 
fifteen. After doing time in a czarist 
prison, in 1908 he went into exile in 
Paris, where he spent the next ten 
years, until his return to Russia 
after the October Revolution. In 


| Paris he frequented the Rotonde, 
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then the haunt of artists and writers, 
and seems to have known everyone, 
but was particularly close to the 
painters — Picasso, Léger, Modiglia- 
ni, Rivera. He also took to writing 
poetry in imitation of the then fash- 
ionable symbolists, a school that was 
later condemned by Stalinist censors 
s “decadent” and ‘‘formalist.”’ 

For all of this cosmopolitan experi- 
ence, Mr. Ehrenburg became useful 
to the regime as a cultural emissary 
to the West, and in 1921 he was one 
of the first Russians to come back to 
Paris on a Soviet passport. Through- 
out the years he has probably done 
more traveling between Russia and 
the West than any other Soviet 
writer. Now that Stalin has gone, 
Mr. Ehrenburg feels free to air his 
Bohemian and avant-garde past, 
even defending the art of Picasso by 
reminding his fellow Russians that 
though Picasso’s cows may not look 
like real cows, Pablo does, after all, 
carry a Party card. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, he moves very scrupulously 
within the limits of Party taste, as 
when he carefully repeats the official 
condemnation of Pasternak’s novel 
Doctor Zhivago. His portrait of Pas- 
ternak is skillfully drawn but is not 
overly sympathetic, for the two men 
were alien personalities. One senses 
that Pasternak, an introvert with no 
talent for adaptation, was particu- 
larly suspicious of the clever and fac- 
ile Ehrenburg. He had good reason 
too, for during many of the Stalin 
years, as Mr. Ehrenburg does not 
here divulge, the once Bohemian and 
avant-garde poet was a powerful 
literary commissar. 


THREE OF A SCHOOL 


When a writer has entertained us 
so well for so many years as JAMES 
THURBER did, it is difficult to pick 
up his latest book and believe it will 
be the last, as the posthumous 
CREDOS AND CURIOS (Harper & Row, 
$3.95) may very well be, unless, 
please God, there is more uncol- 
lected Thurber lying around. The 
loss is all the more painful when we 
notice that the most recent pieces 
here collected show that the incom- 
parable humorist retained every bit of 
brilliance and verve to the very end. 

Most of these pieces, I suppose, 
might be labeled ‘‘casuals,”? though 
in the literal sense of the word Thur- 
ber never wrote anything casual in 
his life. His style was a product 
of intense concentration, and few 
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- WALLACE STEGNER | i 


és ° 39 
One of the best writers around. The spectacular story of the Brit- 


—DAVID BOROFF, N. Y. Post * ish “Black Radio” in World War 
s II, which successfully confused 
and demoralized Germany, and 
of how it boomeranged after- 
*...a remarkably whole and 3 wards. $5.75 
memorable Nap ah many 
ways the best of all the good € 
books Mr. Stegner has writ- 4 Black Boomerang 
ten, fiction or non-fiction.” f 
—WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK 





























r “It combines fiction and non- p 
E fiction, history and impres- } 
sion, childhood remembrance F, 
and adult reflection....Its “y 
language gives muscle and | 
I" music and. excitement to 7 The World of 
wisdom.” & 
—A. B. GUTHRIE, JR, $5.95 LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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Man of Science, Engineer, and Dreamer of Flight 
Wolf Willow } dpe y 
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A History, a Story, ane A Memory 7 standard work on Leonardo as scientist and engineer.” 
of the Last Plains Frontier , —London Times Literary Supplement 
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Edgar Snow 


THE OTHER SIDE 


OF THE RIVER: 


RED CHINA TODAY 


An eyewitness report by the author of the 
prophetic Red Star Over China. “A major 
publishing event. . . . The author has learned 
more about China than any other American 
writer since 1949. He has handled a report- 
ing job of immense difficulty with great 
technical skill.” — HARPER’s. 50 exclusive 
photos, 5 maps. $10.00 


W. H. Auden 


THE DYER’S HAND 


A modern Biographia Literaria, in which 
Mr. Auden has assembled and edited his 
finest writing on poetry, art, and life. $7.50 








Henrietta 
Buckmaster 


ALL THE LIVING 


A distinguished novel about the most cru- 
cial and dramatic year in the life of William 
Shakespeare. By the author of And Walk 
in Love and Let My People Go. $5.95 





Now at your bookstore e RANDOM HOUSE 


Giuseppe di 
Lampedusa 


TWO STORIES AND 
A MEMORY 


Two short works of fiction, and an exe 
quisite autobiographical memoir, by the 
author of The Leopard. “These three 
miscellaneous items are more impressive 
to me than any whole book I’ve read 


this year.” —DWIGHT MACDONALD 
$3.95, now at your bookstore ‘jut 
PANTHEON 

















writers of our time could pack more 
into a single page or paragraph. 
Much of his comic effect depended 
upon the ability to bring his entire 
point of view — really a weird kind 
of common sense — to bear upon 
the apparently trivial points his 
terrier mind could root out of the 
human confusion around us. 

In his last years he turned more 


and more frequently to pieces of 
| personal reminiscence, like his won- 


derful memorial to Harold Ross, 
where the humor became more af- 
fectionate than biting. The present 
volume includes a number of fine 
personal portraits and tributes: to 
Robert Benchley, Scott Fitzgerald, 
E. B. White, and others. The most 


| moving of these —and, fittingly 
| enough, it is placed at the end of the 


book — is a salute to his dear de- 
parted friend John McNulty, which 


| maintains so wonderfully the tone of 


hail and farewell that one finds one- 
self wishing Thurber were around to 
say the last words about himself. 


E. B. Waite tells us, in THE POINTS 
OF MY compass (Harper & Row, 
$4.00), that he had always envied 
foreign correspondents and would 
have liked to write dispatches from 
far-off places, but there was the sin- 
gle obstacle that he never went any- 
where or did anything. At last he 
hit upon the ingenious strategy of 
writing letters from the points of his 
own private compass — his farm in 
Maine, Forty-eighth Street in New 
York, or Sixth Avenue, one block 
from his office, where he writes a 
Letter from the West. This device 
has resulted in a most felicitous book, 
for the letter form is particularly 
adapted to Mr. White’s personal 
tone, and every reader is likely to 
feel that the author is corresponding 
directly with him. 

Nowadays, there is such demand 
for the fast-paced and jazzy journal- 
istic article that it requires real grit 
from the writer to step aside from the 
mad rush and walk slowly along in 
the style of the old-fashioned leisurely 
essay. Mr. White is one of the rarest 
and best of our essayists. He has a 
good deal to say about a great num- 
ber of subjects — disarmament, the 
United Nations, the state of the rail- 
roads and of television, life on a 
Maine farm — and he says it in such 
a reasonable, modest, and civil tone 
that almost single-handedly he has 
restored new life to that old phrase 
“humane letters.” 
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One letter is an especially fine 
appreciation of Thoreau, who has 
obviously served Mr. White as a 
model im his own escape from urban 
civilization. E. B. White may not 
have gone as far as Bangkok, like 
some of the foreign correspondents, 
but in striking a balance between the 
country and the city man in himself, 
in keeping a foot in Maine and on 
Forty-eighth Street, he seems to me 
to have had the stride of a colossus. 


As the dyer’s hand takes on the 
color of the dye, the imagination of 
Sr. CLAIR McKeELway, best known 
for his fine studies in the New Yorker’ s 
“Annals of Crime” series, began to 
fancy all manner of criminal doings 
around the Scottish Highlands, 
where he was vacationing. It was 
the summer when President Eisen- 
hower was rumored to be planning a 
summit meeting with Khrushchev in 
Scotland. Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh were also ex- 
pected to visit the Highlands. Mr. 
McKelway thought he saw signs of 
a Russian plot to kidnap all three 
heads of state and promptly went 
into action as a self-appointed coun- 
teragent. THE EDINBURGH CAPER 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $4.00) 
is his first and highly entertaining 
contribution to the annals of im- 
aginary crime. 

Much of the book’s charm lies in 
Mr. McKelway’s good-humored ob- 
servation of his own madness. He, 
or part of him, knew the plot was 
sheer fantasy, but its grip was so 
strong that he had to act on it, even 
going to great trouble to stir up 
army and CIA officials. The reader 
may find himself gradually infected 
with the same schizophrenia. Was 
there really such a plot? We shall 
probably never know, for Mr. Mc- 
Kelway’s resolute action forestalled 
its execution; and, of course, you 
can never expect the Russians to talk 
about their failures. 


FORGOTTEN NOVELIST 


The Nobel Prize is the highest 
award in international letters, but it 
has not always boosted its recipients 
onto the best-seller lists. HALLDÓR 
Laxness, the Icelandic novelist who 
won the prize in 1955, never ac- 
quired the audience in the United 
States that his unusual and fine tal- 
ent deserved. The lifein Iceland that 
he portrayed may have been too 
stark and remote for American tastes. 
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This Christmas give the EE 
new Merriam-Webster d 
Unabridged -the one S 

~ dictionary that puts your = 

family in command 

of today’s English 


100,000 new words and meanings— 450,000 entries 


“Indispensable for anyone who 
wishes to be informed of the Ameri- 
can language of the middle of the 


twentieth century.” From a review in THE 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, official publication of 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


Our world has changed tremendously. 


So has the English language. Thou- 
sands of new words have been born. 
Thousands of old words have acquired 
new meanings, 

Now, to guide you and your family 
on current word usage, here is the great 
new Merriam-Webster Unabridged. It 
is the only complete and authoritative 
dictionary of today’s English: the first 
completely new unabridged in 28 years! 


100,000 new words and meanings 


One of the most striking changes in 
Webster’s Third New International is 
the addition of 100,000 new words and 
new meanings. This is the one diction- 
ary that answers all your questions 
about our everyday language—about 
the Janguage of science, industry, and 
the professions. 


200,000 helpful usage examples 
In this exciting new Unabridged, defi- 
nitions are complete, authoritative, pre- 
cise. You read a single phrase—and 
you reach the heart of meaning fast! 





“English has changed more in the past two 
generations than at any time in its history” 


Dr. Bergen Evans, Professor of English, Northwestern University 


To assure your full understanding 
and correct use of words, this new 
dictionary includes over 200,000 ex- 
amples of word usage: quotations from 
classic sources such as Shakespeare 
and the Bible, and modern sources 
such as Churchill and Robert Frost. 


What people are saying about this 
great new language authority 


NEw York TIMEs: It is the closest we 
can get in America to the Voice of 
Authority. NEWSWEEK: It positively 
crackles with the words of current 
notables. SATURDAY REVIEW SyYNDI- 
CATE: Jt remains as authoritative as 
ever but the more informal tone of its 
definitions makes it accessible to a far 
wider readership. TIME: Every defini- 
tion is really new. EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 
English as it is used by the literate 
majority. 


A source of confidence 
for your whole family 


The new Merriam-Webster Unabridged 
is recognized as the final word authority 
by the United States Government, by 
federal and state courts of law. 

Give it to your husband, wife, son, 
or daughter and it will be a source of 
confidence for your whole family in 
understanding and using today’s En- 
glish language in business, study, and 
social situations, Now is the time to 
get this inspiring, informative family 





WEBSTER’S 
THIRD 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“<< Wevwaicm -lbcbsite 


n eniri pew presen 


dictionary at book, department, station- 
ery stores. Only $47.50 in buff buck- 
ram binding. 


INSIST ON 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


WARNING: Don’t confuse this genuine 
unabridged Merriam-Webster with cut-rate 
dictionaries offered as supermarket pre- 
miums or in “free” offers. Look for the 
trusted Merriam-Webster trademark to 
avoid inferior substitutes. 


INDIA PAPER 
STYLE (farright) — See 
same in contents Sz 
but reduces thick- $S 
ness and weight } 
about one fourth. § 





Colorful new 16-page booklet—free. 
Just mail coupon. 
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©G. & C. MERRIAM CO., DEPT. 113, 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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I'd like to know more about our changing lan- | 
guage and your exciting new Merriam-Webster 

Unabridged. Please send me a free copy of | 
your new booklet, ‘‘Hold the English language | 
in your two hands.” 
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1963 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in eight cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-12 








Vance 
Packard 


author of 
THE STATUS SEEKERS, 





THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS, 


and THE WASTE MAKERS, 
now focuses on the most 
envied — and exploited — 
job holder in our society: 
the American executive 
(and his wife) 


THE 


Pyramid 
Climbers 


$5.00, now at 
your bookstore 


McGRAW-HILL 





Now that in PARADISE RECLAIMED | 


(Crowell, $4.50) his story moves from 
Iceland to Utah, he ought to be able 
to capture a few more readers. 
Mist-shrouded Iceland and the 
desert flats of Utah seem to be spots 
as unrelated as any two you could 
pick on this globe; Mr. Laxness ties 
them together by the common dream 
of a real earthly paradise that circu- 
lated among Icelanders and Mor- 
mons in the nineteenth century. His 
hero, a small farmer named Steinar 
Steinsson, is persuaded by a Mormon 
missionary in Iceland to make the 
long pilgrimage to the land of the 
Latter-Day Saints. In the pattern 
of many American immigrants, he 
changes his name, to Stone P. Stan- 
ford, and eventually brings the rest 
of his family to settle here. At the 
end we see him revisiting Iceland, 
gazing at the ruins of his farm and 
wondering whether paradise might 
not be found in Iceland as much, or 
as little, as in Utah — the eternal 
query of the returning immigrant. 
In a jesting moment Mr. Laxness 
speaks of his beloved Icelanders as 
“men who lie in bed reading the 
Sagas while waiting for good fishing 
weather.” The qualities of the sagas 
pervade his own writing, and par- 
ticularly a kind of humor — oblique, 


| stylized, and childlike — that can be 





found in no other contemporary 
writer. Steinar himself, the unpre- 
dictable dreamer, is a very beguiling 
figure, a humble man who neverthe- 
less carries the unquenchable spark 
of the old Vikings. 


NOVELIST MANQUE 


Twenty years ago FREDERIC PRO- 


KOSCH burst across the literary firma- 


ment as a promising, if uneven, tal- 
ent whose dedication to exotic and 
romantic subjects was a welcome 
change in those days. Now, after 
long silence, in THE SEVEN SISTERS 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.95) 
Mr. Prokosch has added a greater 
human depth to his romanticism, 
but unfortunately the final effect is 
disappointing and uneven as before. 
Yet, diffuse and formless as it is, 
this book is more interesting than 
scores of novels that smugly achieve 
just what they set out to do. 

Peter Kosowski, a poor Polish boy 
growing up in Maryland, dreams of 
the big house of the Nightingale fam- 
ily beside the Chesapeake and of the 
seven daughters who live there. 
Eventually, he becomes the involved 
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COOK’S 
GIVES YOU 
THE WORLD 
FOR ONLY 


$1,725 


EVERYTHING 
INCLUDED ! 


See CAIRO, DELHI, AGRA, BANARAS, 
CALCUTTA, BANGKOK, SINGAPORE, 
HONG KONG, OSAKA, KYOTO, TOKYO 
in 3 weeks. Includes jet via BOAC 


Boeing 707’s, excellent meals, rooms 
with bath, sightseeing. No problems 
with documents, languages, baggage. 
You are escorted and attended every- 
where by the experienced men of 
Cook’s. You travel and relax, circling 
the earth eastbound. Enjoy fun, ad- 
venture, culture. Frequent departures. 


For detailed folders, write Mr. C. R. Hill at 


THOS. COOK & SON 587 Fifth Ave. 
aA. iZ New York 17, N. Y. 
4 LAA: MU 8-4000 





APAN 
AT HER FINEST 
The culturalachievement, his- 
tory, folklore and contempo- 
rary life of this amazing 
island people in magnifi- 
cent volumes produced by 


Japanese artists and artisans. 
Complete catalog on request. 
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Not since 
Pasternak 


has there been anyone — 
like Yevtushenko— . 
the voice of young Russia ~ 
and the U.S.S.R.’s a 
most famous and @ 

gifted poet. 


YEVTUSHENKO 
SELECTED POEMS 
$3.00 at all bookstores 
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This Christmas remember 
Business Associates 


with a memorable gift 
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spectator of the strange and varied 
fortunes of all seven. The Nightin- 
gales are a family of high-strung in- 
dividuals, and no sister resembles 
another. Consequently, Mr. Prokosch 
has seven different stories to inter- 
weave, and that is a few too many, 
despite many haunting and evoca- 
tive moments. The author himself 
seems not to have known what mean- 
ing he wanted to extract from his own 
labyrinthine tale. 


LOST WEEKEND 


New talent is always a cause to 
celebrate, and ROBERT GOVER’S ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLAR MISUNDERSTANDING 
(Grove, $3.95) is so exuberantly dif- 
ferent from the common run of first 
novels that the celebration should be 
loud and long—except that it 
might bring the censor running. 
True, Mr. Gover has written a very 
bawdy book, but it is not pornog- 
raphy, and we hope the censor will 
be able to observe this distinction. 

A college sophomore identified by 
the initials J. C. has flunked three 
subjects and is facing a weekend of 
compulsory study alone in the empty 
frat house. He has also just received 
a hundred dollars as a birthday pres- 
ent from his grandmother, and the 
money is beginning to burn a hole 
in his pocket. He decides to visit a 
local brothel — not out of lust, mind 
you, but as an ‘‘experience” he owes 
to his own education — and there 
he encounters Kitten, a fourteen- 
year-old Negro prostitute, who spots 
his bankroll, thinks him rich, and 
invites him to her apartment. The 
boy imagines he is being invited be- 
cause he has scored a hit. Their 
relationship begins and ends in a 
misunderstanding that is fundamen- 
tal and unbridgeable. 

Mr. Gover dramatizes this failure 
in communication by telling his 
story in a series of alternating con- 
trapuntal monologues. The two talk 
at cross-purposes without either one 
understanding a word that the other 
says. The sophomore is a dreadful 
Babbitt, precociously stuffy and 
pompous; Kitten is a child of nature 
with the commercial brain of a Becky 
Sharp. Mr. Gover lets his characters 
talk and establish their identities 
through the rhythms of their own 
speech. His ear never falters, and 
the girl’s monologue, in particular, 
is sensational; there has been nothing 
quite like it since Joyce put Molly 
Bloom down on paper. 


The arts of 


RICHMOND LATTIMORE 


and 

LEONARD BASKIN 
blend to create 

a modern classic edition 
of the greatest epic 

of Western Civilization 


THE ILIAD 
OF HOMER 


“A distinguished university press 

has combined a great text with 

the illustrations of a major artist 

in a volume that is a tribute to the 
bookmaker’s art.” 

—C. A. ROBINSON, JR., 

New York Herald Tribune 


“A great contemporary draughts- 
man has superbly interpreted 
one of our oldest and most cher- 





ished classics ... Baskin’s 48 vig- 
orous and turbulent drawings 
dynamically complement Profes- 
sor Lattimore’s translation.” 
—Art in America 


“The finest translation of Homer 
ever made into the English lan- 
guage.” —WILLIAM ARROWSMITH, 

Hudson Review 


48 plates + 582 pages e 71/2 x 11 inches e luxuriously printed and bound 
PRE-CHRISTMAS PRICE, $11.50 » Later, $13.50 e Order now from your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS Chicago 37, Illinois 


Just published for young readers — a new, specially 
illustrated edition of “the best single volume history 
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of the Civil War”* 


—» BRUCE CATTON’S 
“#/ INCOMPARABLE 

[/- ADVENTURE 

IN AMERICAN HISTORY! 


Now, one of the great historians of our time makes the 
Civil War live for young readers, in the color-filled 
pages of this new, oversized book. Every word is from 
the original bestseller, and THis HALLOWED GROUND 
now includes more than 100 illustrations (60 in full 
color)— including sweeping dioramas, brilliant maps, 
flags, uniforms, and historic lithographs. Bruce Catton 
has created an unforgettable reading experience — and 
an important step towards a richer understanding of 
the American heritage. For ages up to 16. 
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Actual size 8%” x 11%” © $4.95 at all booksellers + DOUBLEDAY 





MOTHER GOOSE 
HIEROGLYPHICS 


Here is a charming period piece that 
has lost none of its fun and flavor since 
it was first published in 1849, for Mother 
Goose is never out of date, and a rebus 
puzzle is a perennial delight for all ages. 

As the author said in his introduction, 
“My word for it, there is nothing like 
books with pictures to keep the children 
quiet; and this is the best that was ever 
written, as everybody knows.” 






So buy one for your ()" 


Buy one for your 


For everybody 3 


That it’s ey. in fun, $2.95 


A Nimrod Press Book 
Houghton Mifflin Company Boston 





















NEW 
READER 


The best and most enduring 
of New England's vast, 
many-faceted and magnificent 
literature has been harvested 
into a handsome Christmas gift 
volume by America's 
most distinguished critic. 


Edited with introductions by 


VAN WYCK 
BROOKS 


Author of 
The Flowering of New 
. England and New England: 
; Indian Summer 
$8.95, now at 
your bookstore 


Atheneum 





BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


A Christmas List 


BY CHARLOTTE JACKSON 





CHARLOTTE Jackson, who is the author of 
seven juveniles, ‘is children’s-book editor for 
the San Francisco CHRONICLE. 


The list that follows, selected with 
an eye to Christmas giving, does not 
in any way cover the field. The 
books chosen are ones that are fresh, 
imaginative, and tell a good story. 

MARY POPPINS FROM A TO Z by 
P. L. Travers, illustrated by Mary 
Shepard (Harcourt, Brace & World). 
That magical nurse, counselor, and 
friend of children everywhere, her- 
oine of three other books, is with 
us once more. This witty alphabet 
book in twenty-six short episodes 
uses several words for each letter, 
and most words are characters from 
the earlier books. Marvelous non- 
sense that is great fun. 

THE TWO OLD BACHELORS by Ep- 
WARD LEAR, illustrated by Paul 
Galdone (McGraw-Hill-Whittlesey 
House). The merry nonsense story 
in rhyme of the impecunious old 
bachelors who went out to search 
for fixings to augment their dinner 
of a muffin and a mouse is supported 
with whimsical drawings in purple 
and black; just right for a hilarious 
horror story. 

THE NUTSHELL LIBRARY, written 
and illustrated by MAURICE SENDAK 
(Harper & Row). Four miniature 
books, in a decorated slipcase to 
match, which are sheer delight to 
view and read. An alphabet book, 
Alligators All Around; a counting 
book, One Was Johnny; a book on 
the seasons, Chicken Soup With Rice; 
and a nonsense cautionary tale, 
Pierre — all of which will delight 
any small child lucky enough to 
receive this unusual library. 

ONE BRIGHT MONDAY MORNING by 
ARLINE and Josera Baum (Random 
House). A charming picture book 
written in the rhythm of ‘The 
Twelve Days of Christmas” describes 
the days of the week in early spring, 
when trees show a bit of green, birds 
sing, worms wiggle under the grass, 
and then suddenly spring is burgeon- 
ing everywhere. Pictures in full 
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color carry along to a brilliant finale. 

THE VERY LITTLE BOY by PHYLLIS 
KrasiLovsky, illustrated by Ninon 
(Doubleday). Pictures in red and 
blue and a sentence or two on each 
page effectively tell how one little 
boy, so small he had to stand on 
tiptoe to reach the cooky jar, in 
due time grew big enough to push 
the carriage of his new baby sister. 

HOUSE OF FLOWERS, HOUSE OF 
STARS, written and illustrated by 
Bent Montresor (Knopf). This 
oversize picture book in many col- 
ors, printed in several type faces, 
includes three short fables about 
children seeking houses of their own. 
In addition, the author has painted 
various houses, slicing some of them 
in two to show their occupants at 
work and play. Executed with in- 
finite care, yet with a wildly imagi- 
native brush. 

DR. SEUSS’S SLEEP BOOK, written 
and illustrated by Dr. Seuss 
(Random House). In the latest book 
by this talented purveyor of non- 
sensical tales, the author relates in 
rhyme and pictures the manner in 
which his fantastic creatures induce 
sleep. A comic tranquilizer for rest- 
less moppets at bedtime. 


JUST BEYOND PRIMERS 


WINGFIN AND TOPPLE by Evans G. 
VALENS, JR., illustrated by Clement 
Hurd (World). Two flying fish, one 
timid and awkward, the other bold 
and sure, meet among the swaying 
seaweed on the ocean floor, where 
the timorous one learns from his new 
friend that fins can be wings if used 
properly, and together the two fish 
soar into a beautiful new world. 
The misty block prints with undulat- 
ing waves, sea creatures, and racing 
puffs of. cloud against blue sky 
create a magic setting for this lovely 
fantasy. 

THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY EGG by Davip 
CorNEL DeJong, illustrated by Har- 
vey Weiss (Atlantic—Little, Brown). 
A strange face peering at them 
through the bedroom window un- 
settles David and his cat, Alexander, 
and they immediately enlist the 
services of their friends to solve the 
mystery. It takes Alexander to pur- 
sue systematically each clue, thereby 
revealing an object that explains 
all. Good fun accompanied by 
frolicsome pictures. 

ROSALIE, THE BIRD MARKET TURTLE, 
written and illustrated by WINIFRED 
and Cecit LUBELL (Rand Mc- 
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Nally). The action of this story for 
the very young takes place in the 
Paris bird market, where a turtle, 
a talking crow, several fruit vendors, 
and many children are involved. 
The climax arrives happily for all 
concerned, crowned with a feast of 
strawberries and cream. 

DUSTY AND THE FIDDLERS by MISKA 
Mites, illustrated by Erik Blegvad 
(Atlantic — Little, Brown). Dusty is 
afraid he won’t be able to go to 
the Old-timers’ Picnic because his 
father and a neighbor have come to 
an impasse over who plays the best 
fiddle. He solves the situation for 
everyone though, by finding and 
bringing home three stranded 
fiddlers who can outfiddle both 
men. Wonderfully humorous dia- 


logue with black-and-white draw- | 


ings that match the story. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 


HENRY AND THE CLUBHOUSE by 
BEVERLY CLEARY, illustrated by 
Louis Darling (Morrow). They are 
all back again — Henry Huggins, 
Beezus, and Ramona, that small girl 
who is the pest to end all pests. With 
this cast of characters, the author 
proceeds to tell the adventures that 
befall Henry and his pals when they 
decide to build a much-needed club- 
house. 

THE EMPEROR AND THE DRUMMER 
BOY by Rura Rossins, illustrated by 
Nicolas Sidjakov (Parnassus Press). 
The author and illustrator of Ba- 
boushka and the Three Kings, Caldecott 
medal winner of 1961, weave a 
dramatic tale around a historical 
incident whose chief protagonists, 
two brave French drummer boys, 
march through a brilliant parade of 


adventures, pageantry, storm, and | 


shipwreck. Tricolor pictures, ac- 


cented in black lines, capture the | 


mood of the charming story and 
may well capture another prize. 

ME AND CALEB by FRANKLYN E. 
Meyer, illustrated by Lawrence 
Beall Smith (Follett). Short stories, 
some funny and some sad, tell 
adventures of two brothers living in 
a small town in the Ozarks. The 
stories have a quality not unlike that 
of Mark Twain. 

CARNIVAL IN PARIS by NATALIE 
SAVAGE CARLSON, illustrated by Fer- 
min Rocker (Harper & Row). Marc 
and Nelly Flandin, children of a 
circus family, live with their aunt 
and uncle on a farm during the 
school months, then join their par- 











“Now think of words...” 










THE PARADE BOOK 
Written and illustrated in color 
By Ed Emberley 


Parades as the author-artist of 
The Wing on a Flea sees them, 
4 up. $2.95 


THE WHEEL ROLLS 
OVER 


Written and illustrated in color 
By Alfred Olschewski 


“Charming depiction of how the 
wheel developed.’’—Kirkus Bulletin 
4 up. $3.25 


CROSSROADS OF 
CONQUERORS: 


THe West INpIeEs 

Written and illustrated in color’ 
By F. Wenderoth Saunders 
Life today and yesterday in the 
colorful, crucial islands. 8 up, $3.95 


MOTHER WEST 
WIND’S CHILDREN 


New ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


By Thornton W. Burgess 
Illustrated by Harrison Cady 
Companion to Golden Anniversary 
Edition of Old Mother West Wind. 
6-8. $3.95 


*THE HAPPY 


BIRTHDAY EGG 


By David Cornel DeJong 
Illustrated by Harvey Weiss 
“Easy reading, action and humor 
which made The Happy Birthday 
Umbrella such a favorite,”’—Kirkus 
Bulletin, 6-9, $3.00 


A HORSE OF 


ANOTHER COLOR 


By Nathan Kravetz 
Illustrated by Susan Perl 
“Easy-to-read book of charm, 
verve, and imagination.”’—Library 
Journal. 7-9, Trade $2.95 


L/ 7 


“Now think of words. Take sky 
And ask yourself just why — 
Like sun, moon, star, and cloud~ 
It sounds so well out loud, 


And pleases so the sight 


ie. When printed black on white.” 


CRACKER JACK 
HALFBACK 


By Matt Christopher 
Illustrated by Foster Caddell - 
“Simple story of growth and good 
sportsmanship,”’—Kirkus Bulletin, 
7-10. $2.95 


*DUSTY AND THE 


FIDDLERS 


By Miska Miles 

Illustrated by Erik Blegvad 
“Delightful story for beginning 
readers.’’—Publisbers’ Weekly, 
7-10. $2.95 


MINE FOR KEEPS. 


By Jean Little 

Illustrated by Lewis Parker 

Little, Brown Canadian Children’s 
Book Award Winner. A handicapped 
child’s adjustment. “Warm and 
vibrant,”—Horn Book. 8-12. $3.75 


HOME ON STAR 
ISLAND 


By Christina M. Welch 
Illustrated by Robert. MacLean 
City children find a new home and 
adventure on a rocky island, 

9-11, $3.50 


TAKE SKY 


By David McCord. 

Mlustrated by Henry B. Kane 
“Fresh and amusing poems by the 
well-known poet.” —Publisbers' 
Weekly. 9-12. $3.50 


*CUTLASS ISLAND 


By Scott Corbett 
Illustrated by Leonard Shortalt 
“A mystery with natural boy 
appeal.”—Kirkus Bulletin, 
10-14. $3.25 


COURAGE IN KOREA. 


Albert B. Tibbetts, Editor 
Ten war stories selected by the 
editor of Salute to the Brave. 

12 up. $3.75 


From TAKE SKY by David Mc Core 


„and books for keeps! 


THE FRIENDLY 


FRONTIER 


By Edith Patterson Meyer 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars 
Turbulent history of the Canadian- 
American border, 12 up. $4.75 


THE HARMONIOUS 
WORLD OF 


JOHANN KEPLER 


By Sidney Rosen 

Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 
Another science biography by the 
author of Galileo and the Magic 
Numbers, 12 up, $3.75 


FRUITCAKE AND 
ARSENIC 


By Josephine Hemphill 
Illustrated by Marvin Friedman 
How the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration protects us, 

12 up. $3,95 


*THE EXTRA- 


SPECIAL ROOM 
By Margaret Hill 


The problems of Anne’s first year 
teaching ghost-town children, 
12 up. $3.50 


MISS BIANCA 

By Margery Sharp 

Illustrated by Garth Williams 
The return of Miss Bianca, beloved 
mouse of The Rescuers, 

All ages. $3.75 
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The book that trims the ivy 
and chips the ivory from 
the hallowed halls of Harvard — 
that bedrock of learning 
and hotbed of candidates 


ents’ Petit Cirque of trained goats, 
dogs, and ponies for the long holi- 
days. This is a happy situation until 
one year, to everyone’s dismay, there 
is not enough money to carry on. 
An irresistible tale, Parisian in flavor 
but universal in theme. 

THE LIONHEARTED ONE, written 
and illustrated by List WEIL 
(Houghton Mifflin). Franzl, small 
chore boy at his uncle’s inn on the 
banks of the Danube, tried to emu- 
late his hero, Richard the Lion- 
hearted, whose picture hung above 
the mantel. Nevertheless, he 
couldn’t resist ‘“‘borrowing”’’ a visit- 
ing Texan’s jeweled boots one day, 
which plunged him into real trouble 
until he faced up honestly, as his 





Guarantee his future while saving 
for it. You help give your family a 
better world when you buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds. 


hero would have done. Gay, hu- 
morous drawings of the Austrian 
scene. 





By RICHARD BISSELL 
Author of 
Say Darling and Good Bye, Ava 
$5.00, now at your bookstore 
McGRAW-HILL 


AY 


O 


and have the easiest-going 
time of your life! 


Delightfully informal . . . a perfect 
change from ordinary ‘“‘big-ship’’ cruis- 
ing. Cargo-passenger “‘Santas’’ cater to 
just 52 guests. Unhurried cruising and 
visiting unspoiled ports in the Carib- 
bean and South America for 17 to 19 
days. Sailings from New York every 
Friday. For further information see a 
Travel Agent. Grace Line, 3 Hanover 
Square, New York 4, Digby 4-6000, 


GRACE LINE 


Casual Cruises 
TO THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


















OUT-OF-PRINT “1b inp BOOKS 


supplied. All subjects, all languages. Also Gene- 
alogies and Family and Town Histories. Incom- 
plete sets completed. All magazine back num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No. 
obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
—postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 


You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif, 


CUTLASS ISLAND by Scorr Cor- 
BETT, illustrated by Leonard Short- 
all (Atlantic — Little, Brown). Skip 
and Harvey, popular boy detectives 
of other stories, have a go at solving 
a strange situation on Cutlass Island, 
where the trusted caretaker is acting 
‘‘curiouser and curiouser.”’ Arattling 
good detective yarn, climaxed with 
fireworks, cannon, and musket fire, 
which seems natural enough because 
the island houses a museum of Civil 
War weapons. 


RIBBON OF FIRE by ALLAN CAMP- | 


BELL McLean (Harcourt, Brace & 
World). This is a powerful novel of 
Scottish crofters who are led to 
believe by traitors in their midst 
that the laird, their absentee land- 
lord, is responsible for the cruel 


taxes levied upon them. A vivid pic- | 


ture of the windswept moors and the 
dour Scots who inhabit them. 
THE SUMMER OF THE FALCON, 


written and illustrated by JEAN | 


CRAIGHEAD GEORGE (Crowell). The 
story of asummer in the country, the 


secret language of childhood, the | 


sometimes hazardous escapades, and 
the continuous training of the falcons 
make the framework of the story. 
The underlying meaning is the simi- 


larity of maturity in all nature’s | 


creatures. Above average. 
MACAROON by JULIA CUNNINGHAM, 


illustrated by Evaline Ness (Pan- | 


theon). A child, misunderstood by 
adults, is adopted by a wise raccoon, 
who teaches her the secret of con- 
tentment through a series of some- 
times harrowing adventures. This 
is a story of real substance, fresh and 
appealing. 

THIS HALLOWED GROUND by BRUCE 
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A savings plan 
that pays you 
two ways 


“Some folks still sew their money 
into the mattress” —just to lie 
there peacefully sleeping. But to- 
day youcan really put your money 
to work. 


For example, United States Sav- 
ings Bonds constitute a savings 
plan that wakes your money up 
and gets it working for you in two 
different ways. 


First of all, your money earns a 
good, guaranteed interest. Safe, 
certain interest, backed by Uncle 
Sam himself. 


Secondly, your money helps 
guarantee a safe, secure and free 
future for yourself and for your 
children. (And their children.) It 
helps make our country financially 
strong. The stronger we are finan- 
cially, as individuals and as a 
nation, the better we can demon- 
strate to the world the superiority 
of our system. And the safer the 
world will be for ourselves and 
our families. 


Make sense? Sure it does. Good, 
hard financial sense. Both for you 
and for your country. Buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds regularly. It’s one 
of the world’s best savings plans, 
in more ways than one. 


Keep freedom in your future with 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Catton (Doubleday). This distin- 
guished history of the Civil War by 
the eminent historian and Pulitzer 
Prize winner won the Fletcher Pratt 
award in 1957. The author has 
made some astute deletions for 
young readers; otherwise the origi- 
nal text remains. Augmented with 
maps, lithographs, and sketches in 
full color and black-and-white. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


BABY ELEPHANT AND THE SECRET 
WISHES by SESYLE JOsLIN, illustrated 
by Leonard Weisgard (Harcourt, 
Brace & World). Baby Elephant 
gets to the heart of the matter on 
Christmas Eve by asking each mem- 
ber of his family a very timely ques- 
tion. How heinterprets their answers 
to fit exactly what he has in mind 
for each one for Christmas makes a 
charming story, and the artist has 
achieved the gayest possible pictures. 

CHRISTMAS EVE by EDITH ‘THACHER 
Hur, illustrated by Clement Hurd 
(Harper & Row). A hushed, rever- 
ent quality pervades this version of 
the birth of the Christ Child, as the 
barnyard animals and birds follow 
the shining star to the manger in 
Bethlehem to welcome the baby with 
gifts and song. Strong, black wood- 
cuts against a blue background blend 
perfectly with the mood of the story. 

THE GLORIOUS CHRISTMAS SOUP 


PARTY, written and illustrated by’ 


Linpa Hare (Viking). A mouse 
family contributes its favorite ingre- 
dients to the soup kettle, which re- 
sults in a gourmet’s delight for the 
host of small animals gathered 
around the Christmas board. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE STABLE by As- 
TRID LINDGREN, illustrated by Har- 
ald Wiberg (Coward-McCann). A 
child whose whole world is the farm 
where she lives listens quietly to the 
story of the Savior’s birth in a stable 
and envisions the whole scene as 
taking place in her own stable. A 
charming concept accompanied by 
full-page paintings in quiet tones. 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS by 
CLEMENT C. Moore, paintings by 
Grandma Moses (Random House). 
Never before reproduced, these 
paintings for this favorite Christmas 
poem somehow seem just right. The 
snowy scenes, the cozy parlor with 
stockings in a row on the mantel, 
children nestled all snug in their 
beds, prancing reindeer make a 
Christmas book in the very best 
American tradition. 





The witty, wonderful d’Aulaires touch Zeus and his 
whole immortal family with their own Olympian magic! 


FOR THE DELIGHT 
OF ANY MORTAL 
OVER FIVE! 


No child is too young (or his parents too old) to enjoy 
the timeless legends of Greek mythology — especially as 
they are now retold by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire, 
author-illustrators of some of the most popular children’s 
books of our time. From that enchanting launcher of 
ships, Helen of Troy, to Helios the sun-god, the fabulous 
heroes and gods emerge in full dimension, captured in 
the words and color-filled pictures of the d’Aulaires to 
make GREEK MYTHS the perfect Christmas gift for 
the imaginative child of any age. /llustrated throughout 
in color and black-and-white. 





D’AULAIRES’ 
BOOK OF GREEK MYTHS 


Actual Size 8%” x 12144”e$4.95 at all booksellers * DOUBLEDAY 





With this book— 
the fulfillment of 
a major talent 


—in his finest novel, places a new town, Glory, on the Ameri- 
can literary map — certain to take its place with Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Masters’ Spoon River, and Wolfe’s Altamont, as 
one of the great creations of the imagination. 


THE VOICES 
OF GLORY 


A, $5.95 at all bookstores 
fh CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


The second and third volumes of 
Leon EpeEw’s biography of HENRY 
JAMES have appeared simultaneously, 
covering The Conquest of London: 
1870-1881 and The Middle Years: 
1882-1895 (Lippincott, $8.50 each). 
This work is clearly intended to be 
not only definitive but monumental, 
and Mr. Edel’s enthusiasm shows no 
sign of weakening. He has condensed 
the elephantine mass of letters and 
journals that James left behind him, 
unearthed pertinent but obscure 
facts, and created what are in effect 
several good miniature biographies 
of James’s more important associ- 
ates. He presents this vast jumble of 
material with admirable lucidity and 
control. He also necessarily presents 
_ it at great length, for it is Mr. Edel’s 
habit to demonstrate the effect of 
James’s experiences on his writing 
by attaching to each episode in his 
subject’s life summaries of the rele- 
vant works. The value of these 


summaries seems to me debatable. 
They are often longer than the es- 
tablishment of a parallel between 
fact and fiction requires, yet they 
are never long enough to permit 
penetrating criticism or interpreta- 
tion. But when Mr. Edel sticks to 
what James said and did, he could 
hardly be improved. 

AUBREY MENEN’S SHELA (Random 
House, $3.95) is a satirical novel that 
begins impertinently with the Bud- 
dha, the Archangel Michael, and the 
Devil and proceeds mischievously 
through American politics, African 
aspirations, Russian-Chinese differ- 
ences, and the adventures of a female 
Dalai Lama. On the way, Mr. 
Menen smashes a number of current 
idols. The book is very funny in- 
deed and thoroughly satisfying if one 
does not demand that the author 
suggest a cure for the international 
idiocies he describes. After all, why 
should he, when sober statesmen, 
after years of study, make small 
progress with the problems? 

Besides the long and perhaps too 
specifically directed title piece, Sir 
HERBERT READ’S A LETTER TO A YOUNG 
PAINTER (Horizon, $5.75) contains 
brief descriptions of the work of some 


The 1962 Pulitzer Prize Novel 
—a thoughtful gift 


THE 


EDGE 


OF 


The superb story of an Ameri- 
can priest about which 
Clifton Fadiman said: “Of 
all the many American 
novels I have read this 
year, THE EDGE OF SADNESS 
has given me the most pleasure,” 


SADNESS 


BY EDWIN 
O'CONNOR 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
ATLANTIC- 
LITTLE, BROWN 


author of The Last Hurrah 
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twenty modern artists and several 
essays on the nature of art in general. 
Two of these, on ‘The Ambiguity of 
Modern Sculpture” and ‘*The Social 
Significance of Abstract Art,” are 
extraordinarily brilliant analyses of 
the purpose of a work of art, the 
qualities that make a successful one, 
and how these things both combine 
and diverge in the practice of con- 
temporary artists. 

In GIBEON (Princeton University 
Press, $5.75), James B. PRITCHARD, 
Professor of Religious Thought at the 
University of Pennsylvania and cura- 
tor of the Palestinian section of the 
University Museum, describes the re- 
cent excavation of Gibeon. The finds 
at this biblical city were not ro- 
mantic —no impressive works of 
art or bedizened royal tombs — but 
Mr. Pritchard and his staff did turn 
up the equipment of the oldest 
large-scale wine industry yet dis- 
covered. The book is particularly 
notable for its detailed, compre- 
hensible description of the field 
methods of modern archaeology. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S NIGHT (Pan- 
theon, $5.00) is more than an ac- 
count of the massacre of Protestants 
that took place in Paris in 1572. 
PHILIPPE ERLANGER, a member of 
the French Foreign Office as well as 
a historian, begins his study with the 
accession of Francis I and carefully 
explains the complications of French 
domestic and foreign politics during 
the intervening fifty years. He attrib- 
utes the massacre more to the pres- 
sures of European politics’ than to 
plain religious fanaticism and pro- 
duces a persuasive mass of argument 
to support his view. 

Don Berry’s moontraP (Viking, 
$4.95) is the sad tale of the last of the 
mountain fur trappers. These poor 
fellows became entangled in, and 
were destroyed by, the advance of in- 
tolerant, teetotaling, mean-spirited 
Sunday-go-to-meeting settlers in the 
Oregon ‘Territory. Anybody who 
writes a novel about the mountain 
men faces an entrenched obstacle in 
the form of A. B. Guthrie’s The Big 
Sky, and in my opinion, Mr. Berry 
is stopped dead by it. His plot is too 
black-and-white, his principles are 
a little too prominently displayed, 
his dialogue sometimes sounds more’ 
cute than authentic. But the book is 
very readable, the tragedy is padded 
with zany horseplay, and the half- 
mad old Webb and the half-tame 
Marshal Meek are characters who 
command continual interest. 
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May we never want a friend in need, nor a bottle to give him!” 


— from Dombey and Son by Charles Dickens, 
eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 


Flavour unsurpassed makes J & B Rare Scotch Whisky the favourite bot- 





tle almost anywhere you go these days. After all, the venerable house of 
Justerini & Brooks has been guarding J & B’s sterling quality with typical 
British determination for many, many years. Try J & B yourself. 


rare scotch whisky 





Pennies more in cost...worlds apart in quality 
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“WORLD'S FINEST” SOLE IMPORTERS: THE PADDINGTON CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY + 86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 











The flavor runs deep, yet remarkably 
mellow. Eloquent testimony to the -` 
unchanging character of a truly 
superb bourbon. At 100 proof, | 
bottled in bond, specially 
packaged for the holidays in 
new decanter with foil 


WONDERFUL 


to give 


OLD FORESTER AE 





overwrap. All at no 
additional cost. 
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ALSO, WONDERFUL TO GIVE 


Light-hearted 86 proof Old Forester 
in season’s gayest gift wrap. 2 
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PROMISED ON EVERY LABEL: 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY e BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION e AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 





